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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 


SsoABDXD  simply  as  a  historical  discipline,  the  histoiy  of  thought 
might  fidrly  claim  a  prominent  place  in  educationi  and  an  equal 
share  of  the  attention  now  giren  to  comparatiye  and  historical 
studies.  The  erolution  of  an  idea  is  in  itself  as  interesting  and 
valnable  an  object  of  study  as  the  erolution  of  a  word,  of  an  insti- 
tution, of  a  state,  or  of  a  regetable  or  animal  form. 

But  aside  from  this  interest  which  it  has  in  common  with  other 
historical  sciences,  the  history  of  philosophy  has  a  peculiar  value  of 
its  own.  For  the  moment  we  attempt  any  serious  thinking  in  any 
field,  —  natural  science,  history,  literature,  ethics,  theology,  or  any 
other,  —  we  find  ourselres  at  the  outset  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
words  and  ideas  which  form  at  once  our  intellectual  atmosphere 
and  the  instruments  with  which  we  must  work.  We  cannot  speak, 
for  example,  of  mind  or  matter,  of  cause  or  force,  of  species  or  indi- 
vidual, of  unirerse  or  God,  of  freedom  or  necessity,  of  substance  or 
evolution,  of  science  or  law,  of  good  or  true  or  real,  without  involv- 
ing a  host  of  assumptions.  And  the  assumptions  are  there,  even 
though  we  may  be  unconscious  of  them,  or  ignore  them  in  an  effort 
to  dispense  with  metaphysics.  To  dispense  with  these  conceptions 
is  impossible.  Our  only  recourse,  if  we  would  not  beg  our  questions 
in  advance,  or  remain  in  unconscious  bondage  to  the  instruments  of 
our  thought,  or  be  slaves  to  the  thinking  of  the  past  generations 
that  have  forged  out  our  ideas  for  us,  is  to  "  criticise  our  categories." 
And  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only  successful,  means  to 
this  end  is  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  these  categories. 
We  can  free  ourselves  from  the  past  only  by  mastering  it.  We 
may  not  hope  to  see  beyond  Aristotle  or  Kant  until  we  have  stood 
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on  their  shoulders.  We  study  the  history  of  philosophy,  not  so 
much  to  learn  what  other  men  have  thought,  as  to  learn  to  think. 

For  an  adequate  study  of  the  history  of  thought,  the  main  requi- 
sites are  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  thinkers — a 
requisite  that  need  not  be  enlarged  on  here,  although  such  study  is 
a  comparatively  recent  matter  in  both  Britain  and  America,  with  a 
few  notable  exceptiQas.—- and  a  text-book  to  aid  us  in  singling  out 
the  important  problems,  tracing  their  development,  disentangling 
their  complications,  and  sifting  out  what  is  of  permanent  value.  To 
meet  this  second  need  is  the  especial  aim  of  the  present  work,  and, 
with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  three  chief  manuals  already  in  use, 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  need  is  a  real  one.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  work  here  translated  (W.  Windelband's  G^ 
sckickie  der  PkUosopkiey  Freiburg  L  B.,  1892)  have  no  hesitation  in 
thinking  that  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  toward  just 
this  end.  The  originality  of  its  conception  and  treatment  awaken 
an  interest  that  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  reader's  acquaintance 
with  other  works  on  the  subject.  The  author  shows  not  only 
historical  learning  and  vision,  but  philosophical  insight ;  and  in  his 
hands  the  comparative  treatment  of  the  history  of  thought  proves  as 
suggestive  and  fruitful  as  the  same  method  applied  to  other  subjects 
in  recent  times.  A  work  like  the  present  could  only  have  been 
written  with  some  such  preparation  as  has  come  in  this  case  from 
the  previous  treatment  of  Greek  and  Modem  Philosophy  at  greater 
length,  and  in  presenting  it  to  English  readers  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  special  students  of  philosophy, 
but  also  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  development  of  thought 
Teachers  will,  I  think,  find  it  very  valuable  in  connection  with 
lecture  courses. 

As  regards  the  work  of  the  Translator,  little  need  be  said.  He 
has  tried  —  like  many  others  —  to  make  a  faithful  translation  into 
intelligible  English,  and  is  fully  conscious  that  it  has  been  witli 
varying  success.  Of  course  translation  in  the  strict  sense  is  often 
impossible,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  have  adopted  the  happiest  com- 
promise or  found  the  most  felicitous  rendering  in  all  cases. 
** Being"  (spelled  with  a  capital)  is  used  for  " 5ei»i."  Where  the 
German  "  F^nnti  **  seemed  to  differ  enough  from  the  ortiinarv  En<jli<ih 
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sense  of  the  word  to  make  ''form"  misleading,  I  have  spelled  it 
''Form/'  and  the  same  course  has  been  taken  with  *^ Realj^'  " Be- 
aiUdlf"  where  the  Grerman  seemed  to  desire  to  distinguish  them  from 
"  wirklichy"  which  has  been  translated  sometimes  by  "  real,"  some- 
times by  "  actual."  "  Varstellung  "  is  usually  rendered  by  "  idea," 
following  Locke's  usage,  except  in  connection  with  the  system  of 
Leibniz,  where  "representation  "  is  necessary  to  bring  out  his  thought 
"/dee,"  in  the  Platonic  and  Kantian  use,  is  rendered  "Idea"  (spelled 
with  a  capital).  The  convenient  word  "  C^eschehen  "  has  no  exact 
counterpart,  and  has  been  variously  rendered,  most  frequently  per- 
haps by  "cosmic  processes."  In  the  additions  made  to  the  bibliog- 
raphy, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  be  exhaustive ;  I  have  simply 
tried  to  indicate  some  works  that  might  aid  the  student.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  any  corrections  or  suggestions  will 
be  gratefully  received  and  utilised  if  possible.  Material  in  square 
brackets  is  added  by  the  translator. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  my  col- 
leagues. Professors  Shorey,  Strong,  and  Cutting,  and  Dr.  Schwill 
for  helpful  suggestions.  My  chief  indebtedness,  however,  is  to  the 
critical  taste  and  unwearied  assistance  of  my  wife.  If  I  have  in 
any  degree  succeeded  in  avoiding  German  idioms,  it  is  largely  due 

to  her. 

JAMES  H.  TUFTS. 
UHiysBfliTT  or  Chicago, 

July,  1863. 


TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

In  preparing  this  second  edition  all  changes  made  by  the  author 

in  the  second  German  edition  have  been  incorporated  either  in  the 

text  or  in  the  appendix  at  the  close.     In  addition,  I  have  included  a 

brief  notice   (pp.   663-670)   of  certain   aspects  of  recent  English 

thought,  which  naturally  have   more  interest  for  the   readers  of 

this  translation  than  for  those  of  the  original. 

JAMES  H.  TUFTS. 
Umruurrr  or  Chicago, 

Hay,  1901. 
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Aran  many  painful  delays  and  interruptions  I  now  present  at 
last  the  conclusion  of  the  work  whose  first  sheets  appeared  two 
years  ago. 

The  reader  will  not  confuse  this  with  the  compendiums  which 
hare  very  likely  sometimes  been  prepared  by  dressing  out  lecture 
notes  on  the  general  history  of  philosophy.  What  I  offer  is  a 
serious  text-ftooJky  which  is  intended  to  portray  in  comprehensive 
and  compressed  exposition  the  erolution  of  the  ideas  of  European 
philosophy,  with  the  aim  of  showing  through  what  motires  the 
principles,  by  which  we  to-day  scientifically  conceire  and  judge 
the  unirerse  and  human  life,  have  been  brought  to  consciousness 
and  developed  in  the  course  of  the  movements  of  history. 

This  end  has  determined  the  whole  form  of  the  book.  The 
literary-historical  basis  of  research,  the  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical material,  were  on  this  acoonnt  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  smallest  space  and  limited  to  a  selection  that  should  open  the 
way  to  the  best  sources  for  the  reader  desiring  to  work  farther. 
The  philosophers'  own  expositions,  too,  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
main,  only  where  they  afford  a  permanently  valuable  formulation 
or  rationale  of  thoughts.  Aside  from  this  there  is  only  an  occa- 
sional citation  of  passages  on  which  the  author  supports  kn  inter- 
pretation differing  from  that  ordinarily  adopted.  The  choice  of 
matorial  has  fidlen  everywhere  on  what  individual  thinkers  have 
produced  that  was  new  and  fruitful,  while  purely  individual  turns 
of  thought,  which  may  indeed  be  a  welcome  object  for  learned 
research,  but  afford  no  philosophical  interest,  have  found  at  most 
a  brief  mention. 
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As  ifl  shown  even  by  the  external  form  of  the  exposition,  chief 
emphasis  has  been  laid  npon  the  development  of  what  is  weightiest 
from  a  philosophical  standpoint :  the  history  of  problems  and  conce^)- 
tions.  To  understand  this  as  a  connected  and  interrelated  whole 
has  been  my  chief  purpose.  The  historical  interweaWng  of  the 
various  lines  of  thought,  out  of  which  our  theory  of  the  world  and 
life  has  grown,  forms  the  especial  object  of  my  work,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  problem  is  to  be  solved,  not  by  any  a  priori 
logical  construction,  but  only  by  an  all-sided,  unprejudiced  investi- 
gation of  the  facts.  If  in  this  exposition  a  relatively  large  part 
of  the  whole  seems  to  be  devoted  to  antiquity,  this  rests  upon  the 
conviction  that  for  a  historical  understanding  of  our  intellectual 
existence,  the  forging  out  of  the  conceptions  which  the  Greek  mind 
wrested  from  the  concrete  reality  found  in  Nature  and  human  life, 
is  more  important  than  all  that  has  since  been  thought  —  the 
Kantian  philosophy  excepted. 

The  task  thus  set  required,  however,  a  renunciation  which  no 
one  oan  regret  more  than  myself.  The  purely  topical  treatment 
of  the  historical  movement  of  philosophy  did  not  permit  of  giving 
to  the  personality  of  the  philosophers  an  impressiveness  corre- 
sponding to  their  true  worth.  This  could  only  be  touched  upon 
where  it  becomes  eflScient  as  a  causal  factor  in  the  combination  and 
teansfoniiation  of  ideas.  The  aesthetic  fascination  which  dwells  in 
the  individu^  nature  of  the  great  agents  of  the  movement,  and 
which  lends  its  especial  charm  to  the  academic  lecture,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  extended  exposition  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  had 
to  be  given  up  here  in  favour  of  a  better  insight  into  the  pragmatic 
necessity  of  the  mental  process. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  express  at  this  place  also  my  lively  gratitude 
to  my  colleague.  Dr.  Hensel,  who  has  not  only  aided  me  with  a 
part  of  the  proofs,  but  has  also  essentially  increased  the  usefulness 
of  the  book  by  a  subject  index. 

WILHELM   WINDELBAND. 
Steambubo,  November,  1S91. 
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A  LABOB  edition  of  my  Hittary  of  Philosophy  had  been  exhausted 
more  than  two  years  ago,  and  in  the  meantime  its  use  had  been 
further  extended  by  English  and  Russian  translations.  This  per- 
mits me  to  assume  that  the  new  treatment  which  I  gave  to  the 
subject  has  filled  an  existing  gap,  and  that  the  synoptical  and  criti- 
cal method  which  I  introduced  has  gained  approval  so  far  as  the 
principle  is  concerned.  While  therefore  I  could  leave  the  book 
unchanged  in  its  main  outlines  when  preparing  this  new  edition,  I 
could  be  all  the  more  careful  in  making  evidently  needed  improve- 
ments and  in  fulfilling  certain  specific  requests. 

Under  the  head  of  improvements  I  have  undertaken  such  correc- 
tions, condensations,  and  expansions  upon  particular  points  as  are 
requisite  for  a  text-book  which  seeks  to  represent  the  present  condi- 
tion of  investigation,  and  in  this  work  the  literature  which  has 
appeared  since  the  first  edition  has  been  utilised.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  condensation  of  material  the  exposition  had  become 
sometimes  difficult  to  follow,  and  1  have  aimed  in  many  cases  to 
give  more  fluent  form  to  the  expression  by  breaking  up  some  of  the 
longer  sentences,  and  occasionally  omitting  what  was  of  merely  sec- 
ondary importance. 

A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  readers  of  the  book  for  a  more 
extended  notice  of  the  personalities  and  personal  relations  of  the 
philosophers.  In  the  preface  to  my  first  edition  I  had  myself 
recognised  the  justice  of  this  demand,  but  had  disclaimed  the  inten- 
tion of  satisfying  it  because  the  special  plan  of  my  work  and  the 
necessary  limitations  of  space  prevented.  Now  I  have  sought  to 
fulfil  this  demand  so  far  as  it  has  seemed  possible  within  the 
limit  of  my  work,  by  giving  brief  and  precise  characterisations  of 
the  most  important  thinkers. 

A  desire  for  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  also  been  reckoned  with.  The  few  pages 
originally  accorded  to  the  subject  have  been  expanded  to  three  times 
the  former  compass,  and  I  hope  that  although  oue  \«\\\  mSas^  qba 
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topic  and  another  another,  it  will  nevertheless  be  possible  to  gain  a 
fairly  complete  general  yiew  of  the  movements  of  philosophy  down 
to .  the  more  immediate  present,  in  so  far  as  this  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  history  of  principles. 

Finally,  I  have  remade  the  subject  index,  and  so  expanded  it 
that  in  connection  with  the  text  it  may,  as  I  hope,  have  the  value  of 
a  dictionary  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  This  gives  to  my  work  a 
second  distinctive  feature;  namely,  that  of  a  work  of  reference  of 
a  systematic  and  critical  sort 

By  all  these  expansions  the  size  of  the  book  has  been  considerably 
increased,  and  I  express  here  to  my  esteemed  publisher.  Dr.  Siebeck, 
my  heartiest  gratitude  for  the  cordial  response  with  which  he  has 
made  possible  these  essential  improvements. 

WILHELM  WINDBLBAND. 
ax«AiaavBO»  8^lsiiilMr»  ISOOi 
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S  L  Hm  Vaat  tad  Ooaeeptum  of  PUkiopliy. 

R.  Hayii.  An.  AOoMfMe  in  Eneh  und  Qrfiber's  EmqtcUfpSdie^  HL  AUh^ 

Bd.S4. 
W.  WjiMirilind,  FrwiMdien  (Freiburg  L  B.,  18B4),  1  ff. 
[A.  Seth,  Art.  PkOamiph^  in  Snc  BriL'i 
[G.  T.  Lttdd,  HUrodwtUm  to  PkOoBopkv.    N.T.  1891.] 

Bt  philoeophj  present  usage  understands  the  scientifio  treatment 
of  tiie  general  questions  relating  to  the  universe  and  human  life, 
ladiridual  philosophers,  according  to  the  presuppositions  with 
irtiich  they  hare  entered  upon  their  work,  and  the  results  which 
thej  have  reached  in  it,  have  sought  to  change  this  indefinite  idea 
common  to  all,  into  more  precise  definitions^^  which  in  part  diverge 
so  widely  that  the  common  element  in  the  conception  of  the  science 
may  seem  lost.  But  even  the  more  general  meaning  given  above  is 
itself  a  limitation  and  transformation  of  the  original  significance 
which  the  Greeks  connected  with  the  name  philosophy,  —  a  limita- 
tion and  transformation  brought  about  by  the  whole  course  of  the  in* 
tellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Wesl^  and  following  along  with 
the  same. 

1.  While  in  the  first  appearance  in  literature'  of  the  words 
^iXocro^c^  and  ^iXocro^ca  the  simple  and  at  the  same  time  indefinite 
meaning,  "  striving  after  wisdom,"  may  still  be  recognised,  the  word 
"  philosophy  *'  in  the  literature  after  Socrates,  particularly  in  the 
school  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  acquired  the  fixed  significance  accord- 


1  Cited  in  detaO  in  Ueberweg-Heinze,  OrundriMM  der  GttchiehU  der  Philo9o- 
phie,  I.  f  1.  [Eng.  trans.  Ueberweg's  HUtory  of  Phao9oph}f,  trans,  by  G.  S. 
Morris.    N.Y.  1871.] 

*  Herodotus,  L  90  and  60 ;  Thocydides,  11.  40 ;  and  frequently  also  even  in 
Plato,  €.g.  ApoL  S9;  I^bU,  818  A  ;  iS^nip.  908 E  fl. 
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ing  to  which  it  denotes  exactly  the  same  as  the  Grerman  word 
"  Wissenschaft,^^  ^  According  to  this  meaning  philosophy  in  general  • 
is  the  methodical  work  of  thought,  through  which  we  are  to  know 
that  which  "is";  individual  "philosophies"  are  the  particular  sci- 
ences in  which  individual  realms  of  the  existent  are  to  be  investi- 
gated and  known.' 

With  this  first  theoretical  meaning  of  the  word  "  philosophy  "  a 
second  was  very  early  associated.  .  The  development  of  Greek 
philosophy  came  at  the  time  when  the  naive  religious  and  ethical 
consciousness  was  in  process  of  disintegration.  This  not  only 
made  the  questions  as  to  man's  vocation  and  tasks  more  and  more 
important  for  scientific  inveatigation  (cf.  below,  Part  I.  ch.  2),  but 
also  made  instruction  in  the  right  conduct  of  life  appear  as  an 
essential  aim,  and  finally  as  the  main  content  of  philosophy  or 
science.  Thus  philosophy  in  the  Hellenistic  period  received  the 
practicdl  meaning  of  an  art  of  life,  based  upon  sderitific  principles,^  — 
a  meanihg  for  which  the  way  had  already  been  prepalred  by  the 
Sophists  and  Socrates. 

In  consequence  of  this  change,  purely  theoretical  interest  passed 
over  to  the  particular  "  philosophies,"  which  now  in  part  assumed 
the  names  of  their  special  subjects  of  research,  historical  or  belong- 
ing to  natural  science,  while  mathematics  and  medicine  kept  all  the 
more  rigorously  that  independence  which  they  had  possessed  from 
the  beginning  with  relation  to  science  in  general.'  The  name  of 
philosophy,  however,  remained  attached  to  those  scientific  efforts 
which  hoped  to  win  from  the  most  general  results  of  human  knowl- 
edge a  conviction  for  the  direction  of  life,  and  which  finally  culmi- 
nated in  the  attempt  (made  by  Neo-Platonism)  to  create  from  such 
a  philosophy  a  new  religion  to  replace  the  old  that  had  been  lost* 


1  A  conception  which  it  is  well  known  is  of  much  greater  compass  than  the 
English  and  French  *■'•  science. ^^  [In  this  translation  the  words  **  science**  and 
**  scientific  "  are  used  in  this  larger  sense.  The  term  **  natural  science  "  will  be 
used  for  the  narrower  meaning  which  "science  ''  alone  often  has.  If  it  should 
serve  to  remind  the  beginner  Uiat  philosophy  and  scientific  thought  should  be 
one,  and  that  natural  science  is  not  all  of  science,  it  may  be  of  value.] 

a  Plato,  Bep.  480  B  ;  AristoUe,  MeU  VI.  1,  1026  a  18. 

^  Plato,  Thecet.  143  D.  Aristotle  sets  the  doctrine  "of  Being  as  such**  (the 
later  so-called  Metaphysics)  as  "First  Philosophy**  over  against  the  other 
V*  philosophies,**  and  distinguishes  further  theoretical  and  practical  "  philoso- 
phy.** In  one  passage  {Met.  I.  6,  987  a  29)  he  applies  the  plural  4n\oco^lai  also 
to  the  different  systems  of  science  which  have  followed  in  historical  succession, 
as  we  should  speak  of  the  philosophies  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  etc. 

*  Cf.  the  definition  of  Epicurus  in  Sex\,  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  XI.  169,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  of  Seneca,  Epist.  89. 

6  Cf.  below.  Part  I. 

*^  Hence  Proclus,  for  example,  would  prefer  to  have  philosophy  called 
theology.  '  .  . 
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There  was  at  first  little  change  in  these  relations,  when  the  remains 
of  ancient  science  passed  over  into  the  culture  of  the  present  peoples 
of  Europe  as  the  determining  forces  of  their  intellectual  life.  Con- 
tent and  task  of  that  which  the  Middle  Ages  called  philosophy  coin- 
cided with  the  conception  held  by  later  antiquity.^  And  yet  the 
meaning  of  philosophy  underwent  an  essential  change  by  finding 
philosophy's  task  already  performed,  in  a  certain  sense,  by  religion. 
For  religion,  too,  afforded  not  only  a  sure  conviction  as  a  rule  for 
the  guidance  of  personal  life,  but  also  in  connection  with  this,  a  gen- 
eral theoretical  view  of  all  reality,  which  was  the  more  philosophical 
in  its  character,  as  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  had  been  formulated 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  ancient  philosophy.  Under  these 
circumstances,  during  the  unbroken  dominance  of  Church  doctrine, 
there  remained  for  philosophy,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  position 
of  a  handmaid  to  ground,  develop^  and  defend  dogma  scientifically. 
But  just  by  this  means  philosophy  came  into  a  certain  opposition  to 
theology  as  regards  method;  for  what  the  latter  taught  on  the 
ground  of  divine  revelation,  the  former  was  to  win  and  set  forth  by 
means  of  human  knowledge.' 

But  the  infallible  consequence  of  this  relation  was,  that  the  freer 
individual  thinking  became  in  its  relation  to  the  Church,  the  more 
independently  philosophy  began  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 
she  had  in  common  with  religion ;  from  presentation  and  defence  of 
doctrine  she  passed  to  its  criticism,  and  finally,  in  complete  inde- 
pendence of  religious  interests,  sought  to  derive  her  teaching  from 
the  sources  which  she  thought  she  possessed  in  the  '^ natural  light" 
of  human  reason  and  experience.'  The  opposition  to  theology,  as 
regards  methods,  grew  in  this  way  to  an  opposition  in  the  subject 
matter,  and  modern  philosophy  as  ^'  world-wisdom "  set  itself  over 
against  Church  dogma.*  However  manifold  the  aspects  which  this 
relation  took  on,  shading  from  a  clinging  attachment  to  a  passionate 
conflict,  the  office  of  <' philosophy "  remained  always  that  which 


>  Cf.,  for  example,  Augustine,  Solil,  I.  7  ;  Conf.  V.  7;  Scotus  Erigena,  De 
Dvo,  Prcedest.  I.  1  (hLigae,  358)  ;  Anselm  Proslog,,  ch.  1.  (Migne,  I.  227)  ; 
Abelard,  Introd,  in  Theol.  II.  3  ;  Raymnndus  Lullus,  De  Quinque  Sap,  8. 

SThomaa  Aquinas,  Summa  Theol.  I.  32,  1  ;  Contr.  GttU.  I.  8  f.,  II.  1  ff. ; 
Dnna  8cotu8,  Op,  Ox.  I,  3,  qu.  4  ;  Durand  de  Pour^ain,  In  Sent.  Prol,  qu.  8  ; 
Rajrmundus  of  Sabunde,  TJieoL  Natur.  Prooem, 

»  Laur.  Valla,  Dialect,  Diap,  III.  9 ;  B.  Telesio,  De  Nat,  Ber,  Prooem, ;  Fr. 
Bacon,  De  Angm,  III.  1  (Works,  Spedding,  I.  639  =  111.  336);  Taurellus, 
PhiloM,  Triumph,  I.  1 ;  Paracelsus,  Paragr,  (ed.  Huser)  II.  23  f. ;  G.  Bruno, 
Delia  Catua,  etc.,  IV.  107  (Lagarde,  I.  272)  ;  Hobbes,  De  Corpar,  I.  (Works, 
Molesworth,  I.  2  and  6  f.). 

*  Characteristic  definitions,  on  the  one  hand,  in  Qottsched,  Erste  Ghriinde  def 
getammten  WeUweUheit  (Leips.  1766),  pp.  97  ff. ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
article  Philosophie,  in  the  Encyclopedie  (Vol.  XXV.  pp.  632  ff.). 
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antiquity  liad  assigned  to  it,  to  supply  fiom  scientific  insight  a 
foundation  for  a  theory  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  where  relig- 
ion was  no  longer  able  to  meet  this  need,  or  at  least  to  meet  it  alone. 
In  the  conviction  that  it  was  equal  to  this  task,  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  considered  it  its 
right  and  duty  to  enlighten  men  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  from  this  position  of  insight  to  rule  the  life  of  the  indiyidual 
and  of  society. 

In  this  position  of  self-security  philosophy  was  shaken  by  Kant^ 
who  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  a  philosophical  (».e.  meta- 
physical) knowledge  of  the  world  beside  of  or  above  the  individual 
sciences,  and  thereby  restricted  once  more  the  conception  and  the 
task  of  philosophy ;  for  after  this  quitclaim  the  realm  of  phUoBophyy 
08  a  particular  science,  was  narrowed  to  just  that  criticai  oonsidercUion 
by  Reason  of  itself ,  from  which  Kant  had  won  his  decisive  insight,  and 
which  needed  only  to  be  extended  systematically  to  activities  other 
than  that  of  knowing.  With  this  function  could  be  united  what 
Kant  ^  called  the  universal  or  cosmical  conception  of  philosophy,  — 
its  vocation  in  the  practical  direction  of  life. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  far  from  true  that  this  new  and  apparently  final 
conception  of  philosophy  gained  universal  acceptance  at  once.  It  is 
rather  the  case  that  the  great  variety  of  philosophical  movements  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  left  no  earlier  form  of  philosophy  unre- 
peated,  and  that  a  luxuriant  development  of  the  ^'metaphysical 
need  " '  even  brought  back,  for  a  time,  the  inclination  to  swallow  up 
all  human  knowledge  in  philosophy,  and  complete  this  again  as  an 
all-embracing  science. 

2.  In  view  of  these  mutations  through  which  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '*  philosophy  "  has  passed  in  the  course  of  time,  it  seems  im- 
practicable to  pretend  to  gain  a  general  conception  of  philosophy  from 
historical  comparison.  None  of  those  brought  forward  for  this 
purpose'  apply  to  all  those  structures  of  mental  activity  which 
lay  claim  to  the  name.  Even  the  subordination  of  philosophy  under 
the  more  general  conception  "  science  "  is  questionable  in  the  case 
of  those  types  of  teaching  which  place  a  one-sided  emphasis  on  the 


1  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  A.  889 ;  B.  866. 

«  Schopenhauer,  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  Vol.  II.  ch.  17. 

*  Instead  of  criticising  particular  conceptions  it  is  sufficient  here  to  point  to 
the  widely  diverging  formulas  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  perform 
this  impossible  task  :  cf.,  for  example,  only  the  introductions  to  works  such  as 
those  of  Erdmann,  Ueberweg,  Kuno  Fischer,  Zeller,  etc.  All  these  conceptions 
thus  determined  apply  only  in  so  far  as  the  history  of  philosophy  has  yielded 
the  result  which  they  express,  but  they  do  not  apply  with  reference  to  the  inten- 
tions expressed  by  the  philosophers  themselves.- 
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practical  significance  of  their  doctrine:^  still  less  can  we  define 
the  subject-matter  and  form  of  philosophy  considered  as  a  special 
science,  in  a  way  that  shall  hold  good  for  all  cases.  For  even  aside 
from  the  primitive  or  the  revived  standpoint  for  which  philosophy 
is  a  universal  science,'  the  attempts  to  limit  it  are  extremely  vari- 
ous. The  problems  of  natural  science  form  at  first  almost  the  sole 
objects  of  interest  for  philosophy,  then  for  a  long  period  are  in- 
cluded in  its  scope,  and  do  not  separate  from  it  until  modem  times. 
History,  on  the  other  hand,  has  remained  an  object  of  indifference  to 
most  philosophical  systems,  and  has  emerged  as  an  object  of  philo- 
sophical investigation  relatively  late  and  in  isolated  cases.  Meta- 
physical doctrines,  again,  in  which  the  centre  of  philosophy  is 
usually  sought,  we  see  either  pushed  one  side  at  important  turning- 
points  in  history  or  declared  to  be  entirely  impossible';  and  if  at 
times  the  ability  of  philosophy  to  determine  Uie  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  society  is  emphasised,  a  proud  standpoint  of  pure  theory 
has  renounced  such  a  menial  occupation.^ 

From  still  another  side  it  has  been  claimed  that  philosophy  treats 
the  same  subjects  as  the  other  sciences,  but  in  another  sense  and  by 
another  method ;  but  neither  has  this  specific  characteristic  of  form 
historical  universality.  That  there  is  no  such  acknowledged  his- 
torical method  would  of  course  be  no  objection  if  only  the  endeavour 
after  such  a  method  were  a  constant  characteristic  of  all  philoso- 
phies. This  is,  however,  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  in  fact 
many  philosophers  imprint  on  their  science  the  method  of  other 
disciplines,  e.g.  of  mathematics  or  of  investigation  of  nature,'  while 
others  will  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  a  methodical  treatment  of 
their  problems,  and  regard  the  philosophic  activity  as  analogous  to 
the  creations  of  genius  in  art. 

3.  From  these  circumstances  is  explained  also  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  fixed  relation  of  phUoeophy  to  the  other  sciencesy  which  is  capa- 
ble of  a  definition  valid  for  all  history.  Where  philosophy  presents 
itself  as  the  universal  science,  the  other  sciences  appear  only  as  its 
more  or  less  distinctly  separated  parts.*  Where,  on  the  contrary, 
philosophy  is  assigned  the  task  of  grasping  the  results  of  the  par- 


1  So  in  the  caae  of  the  majority  of  the  philosophers  of  later  antiquity. 

*  As  for  Chr.  Wolf ;  cf .  his  Logica,  ff  20  ff. 

*  This  is  especially  the  case  where  philosophy  is  regarded  solely  as  **  science 
of  cognition.**  Cf.,  e,g.,  W.  Hamilton  in  his  notes  to  Reid*s  works,  II.  806. 
Among  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, philosophy  =  analfMe  de  Ventendement  hunMin. 

*  E.g.  with  Flotinus. 

*  So  Descartes  and  Bacon. 

*  So,  for  example,  in  the  Hegelian  system. 
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ticular  sciences  in  their  general  significance,  and  harmonising  them 
into  a  comprehensire  knowledge  of  the  worlds  we  have  as  the  result 
peculiarly  complex  relations:  in  the  first  place,  a  dependence  of 
philosophy  upon  the  existing  condition  of  insight  reached  in  the  par- 
ticular disciplines  —  a  dependence  which  expresses  itself  principally 
in  the  furtherance  of  philosophy  by  the  prominent  advances  made 
by  individual  sciences;^  in  the  next  place,  an  influence  in  the 
opposite  direction,  when  philosophy  takes  part  in  the  work  of  the 
particular  sciences.  This  action  is  felt  as  help  or  as  hindrance, 
according  as  the  philosophical  treatment  of  the  questions  embraced 
under  the  particular  disciplines  sometimes  contributes  valuable 
factors  for  their  solution,  by  means  of  its  wider  range  of  vision  and 
its  tendency  toward  unity,'  but  at  other  times  presents  itself  only 
as  a  duplication  which,  if  it  leads  to  like  results,  appears  useless,  or 
if  it  wishes  to  furnish  other  results,  dangerous.' 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  farther,  that  the  relcUioiis 
of  philosophy  to  the  other  activities  of  civilisation  are  no  less  close  than 
its  relation  to  the  individual  sciences.  For  the  conceptions  arising 
from  the  religious  and  ethical  and  artistic  life,  from  the  life  of  the 
state  and  of  society,  force  their  way  everywhere,  side  by  side  with 
the  results  won  from  scientific  investigation,  into  the  idea  of  the 
universe  which  the  philosophy  of  metaphysical  tendencies  aims  to 
frame ;  and  the  reason's  valuations  (  Werthbestimmungen)  and  stand- 
ards of  judgment  demand  their  place  in  that  idea  the  more  vigor- 
ously, just  in  proportion  as  it  is  to  become  the  basis  for  the  practical 
significance  of  philosophy.  In  this  way  humanity's  convictions  and 
ideals  find  their  expression  in  philosophy  side  by  side  with  its 
intellectual  insights ;  and  if  these  convictions  and  ideals  are  regarded, 
erroneously  often,  as  gaining  thereby  the  form  of  scientific  intelli- 
gence, they  may  receive  under  certain  circumstances  valuable  clari- 
fication and  modification  by  this  means.  Thus  this  relation  also  of 
philosophy  to  general  culture  is  not  only  that  of  receiving,  but  also 
that  of  giving. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  consider  also  the  mutations  in  external  position 
and  social  relations  which  philosophy  has  experienced.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
science  was  from  the  first,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions  (Socrates),  pursued  in 
Greece  in  closed  schools.*   The  fact  that  these,  even  at  a  later  time,  had  the  form 


1  As  the  influence  of  astronomy  upon  the  beginnings  of  Greek,  or  that  of 
mechanics  upon  those  of  modern,  philosophy. 

*  The  Protestant  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century  stands  in  this  relation 
to  German  philosopliy. 

*  Cf.  the  opposition  of  natural  science  to  Schelling^s  philosophy  of  nature. 

*  H.    Diels,    Ueber  die   dltesten  Philosophenschulen  der  Griechen  in  Philos. 
Aufsfttze  zum  Jubilftum  E.  Zeller's,  Leips.  1887,  pp.  241  ff. 
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of  societies  with  religious  laws  *  would  not  in  itself  alone,  in  view  of  the  religious 
character  of  all  Greek  judicial  institutions,  prove  a  religious  ori^  of  these 
schools,  but  the  circumstance  that  Greek  science  worked  out  its  contents  direcdy 
from  religious  ideas,  and  that  certain  connections  with  religious  cults  present 
themselves  unmistakably  in  a  number  of  directions,'  makes  it  not  improbable 
that  the  scientific  societies  sprang  originally  from  religious  unions  (the  Mys- 
teries) and  continued  in  a  certain  connection  with  them.  But  when  the  scien- 
tific life  had  developed  to  complete  independence,  these  connections  fell  away 
and  purely  scientific  schools  were  founded  as  free  unions  of  men  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  persons  of  importance,  shared  with  each  other  the  work  of  research, 
exposition,  defence,  and  polemic,'  and  at  the  same  time  had  an  ethical  bond  in 
a  common  ideal  of  the  conduct  of  life. 

With  the  advent  of  the  laiger  relations  of  life  in  the  Hellenistic  and  Romaic 
period,  these  unions  naturally  became  loosened,  and  we  frequently  meet  writers, 
especially  among  the  Romans,  who  are  active  in  the  field  of  philosophy  in  a 
purely  individual  way,  neither  members  of  a  school  nor  professional  teachers. 
Such  were  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Not  until  the  latest  period  of 
antiquity  were  the  ties  of  the  schools  drawn  more  closely  again,  as  in  Neo- 
Pythagoreanism  and  Neo-Platonism. 

Among  the  Romanic  and  Germanic  peoples  the  course  of  events  has  been  not 
unlike  that  in  the  ancient  world.  The  science  of  the  Middle  Ages  idso  appears 
in  the  train  of  the  Church  civilisation  ;  it  has  its  seats  in  the  cloister-sdiools,  and 
is  stimulated  toward  independent  development  primarily  by  questions  of  religious 
interest.  In  it,  too,  the  oppositions  of  various  religious  orders,  such  as  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans,  assert  themselves  for  a  time,  and  even  the  freer 
scientific  associations  out  of  which  the  universities  gradually  developed,  had 
originally  a  religious  background  and  an  ecclesiastical  stamp.*  Hence  there 
was  always  but  a  slight  degree  of  independence  with  reference  to  Church  doc- 
trine in  this  corporate  philosophy  of  the  universities,  and  this  held  true  on  into 
the  eighteenth  century  for  the  Protestant  universities  also,  in  the  foundation 
and  development  of  which  ecclesiastical  and  religious  interests  had  a  foremost 
place. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  "  world-wisdom  **  or  secular 
philosophy  which  was  gaining  its  independence  at  the  beginning  of  the  modem 
period,  that  those  who  bring  and  support  it  are  not  at  t^\  men  of  the  schools, 
but  men  of  the  world  and  of  life.  An  escaped  monk,  a  state-chancellor,  a 
cobbler,  a  nobleman,  a  proscribed  Jew,  a  learned  diplomat,  independent  men  of 
letters  and  journalists,  —  these  are  the  founders  of  modem  philosophy,  and  in 
accord  with  this,  their  work  takes  for  its  outer  form  not  the  text-book  or  the 
deposit  of  academical  disputations,  but  the  free  literary  production,  the  essay. 

Not  until  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  philosophy  again 
become  corporate,  and  domesticated  in  the  universities.  This  took  place  fiorst 
in  Germany,  where  the  most  favourable  conditions  were  afforded  by  the  rising 
independence  of  the  universities,  and  where  a  fruitful  interchange  between 
teachers  and  students  of  the  university  was  beneficial  to  philosophy  also.* 

1  V.  Wilamowit^Mollendorf,  Antigonos  von  Karystoa  (Philol.  Stud.  IV. 
Berlin,  1881,  pp.  263  ff.). 

*  The  Pythagoreans,  as  is  well  known,  offer  a  pre-eminent  example  of  this ; 
but  sympathies  with  the  Apollo  cultus  are  plain  enough  in  the  Platonic  Academy 
also.  Pfleiderer  has  lately  sou^t  to  bring  the  apparently  isolated  Heraclitus 
into  connection  with  the  Mysteries  (E.  Pfieiderer,  Heraklit  von  Ephesus. 
Beriin,  1886). 

'  Cf.  H.  Usener,  Ueber  die  Organisation  der  wissenschc^ftliehen  ArbeU  im 
Alterthum  (Preuss.  Jahrb.,  Jahrg.  LIIL,  1884,  pp.  1  ff.)«  and  E.  Heitz,  Die  Philo- 
8ophen»ehulen  Athens  (Deutsche  Revue,  1884,  pp.  326  ff.). 

*  Cf .  G.  Kaufmann,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  UniversUdten  f .  pp.  98  ff.  (Stuttg. 
1888). 

*  Schelling  has  erected  the  finest  monument  to  the  ideal  conception  of  science 
in  the  activity  of  German  universities,  in  his  Vorlesungen  U^er  die  Methode  des 
akademischen  Studiums  (2.  and  3.  Vorlesung.  Ges.  Werke,  I.  Abth.,  Vol  6. 
pp.  223  ff.;. 
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From  Gemumy  this  spread  to  Scotland,  Engiand,  France,  and  Italy,  and  in  gen  < 
eral  it  may  ^  >^d  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  seat  of  philosophy  is  essen* 
tially  to  be  sooght  in  the  aniTer8ities.> 

In  conclusion,  the  nhare  of  the  various  peopUi  in  the  development  of  philoso- 
phy deserves  a  brief  mention.  As  with  all  developments  o£  European  culture, 
so  with  philosophy, — the  Greeks  created  it,  and  the  primitive  structure  of 
philosophy  due  to  their  creative  activity  is  still  to-day  an  essential  basis  of  the 
science.  What  was  added  in  antiquity  by  the  mixed  peoples  of  Hellenism  and 
by  the  Romans  does  not,  in  general,  amount  to  more  than  a  special  form  and 
practical  adaptation  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  Only  in  the  religious  turn  which 
this  last  movement  took  (cf.  below,  Part  II.  ch.  2)  do  we  tind  something  essen- 
tially new  which  sprang  from  the  harmonising  of  national  differences  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  scientific  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  also  international, 
as  is  implied  in  the  universal  employment  of  the  Latin  language.  It  is  with 
modem  philosophy  that  the  special  characters  of  particular  nations  first  present 
themselves  as  of  decisive  infiuence.  While  the  traditions  of  medisBval  scholas- 
ticism maintain  themselves  most  vigorously  and  independently  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  Italians,  Germans,  English,  and  French  supply  the  first  movements 
of  the  new  science  which  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  classical  period  of 
German  philosophy.  Compared  with  these  four  nations,  the  rest  stand  almost 
entirely  in  a  receptive  attitude ;  a  certain  independence  is  noticeable,  if  any- 
where, in  more  recent  time  among  the  Swedes. 
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The  more  varied  the  character  assumed  by  the  problems  and  con- 
tent of  philosophy  in  the  course  of  time,  the  more  the  question 
rises,  what  meaning  there  can  be  in  uniting  in  historical  investiga- 
tion and  exposition  products  of  thought  which  are  not  only  so 
manifold,  but  also  so  different  in  kind,  and  between  which  there 
seems  to  be  ultimately  nothing  in  common  but  the  name. 

For  the  anecdotal  interest  in  this  checkered  diversity  of  vari- 
ous opinions  on  various  things,  which  was  perhaps  formerly  the 
chief  motive  of  a  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  stimulated  too  by  the 
remarkable  and  strange  nature  of  many  of  these  views,  cannot 
possibly  serve  as  the  permanent  centre  of  a  genuine  scientific  disci- 
pline. 

1.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  case  stands  other- 
wise with  the  history  of  philosophy  than  with  that  of  any  other 
science.  For  with  all  these  the  Held  of  research  remains  fixed,  on 
the  whole  at  least,  however  many  the  variations  to  which  its  extent, 
its  separation  from  a  still  more  general  field,  and  its  limitation  with 
reference  to  neighbouring  fields,  may  be  subject  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory. In  such  a  case  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  over  a  field  which  can  be  determined  in  this 
way,  and  in  eventually  making  just  those  variations  intelligible  as 
the  natural  consequences  of  this  development  of  insight. 

^  The  best  evidence  for  this  statement  is  afforded  by  just  the  passionate 
attacks  which  Schopenhauer  directed  against  the  relation  between  philosophy 
and  the  universities. 
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Quite  otherwise,  however,  in  the  ease  of  philosophy,  which  has 
no  such  subject-matter  common  to  all  its  periods,  and  whose  ^^  his- 
tory," therefore,  sets  forth  no  constant  advance  or  gradual  approxi- 
mation to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  question.  Rather,  it  has 
always  been  emphasised  that  while  in  other  sciences,  a  quiet  build- 
ing up  of  knowledge  is  the  rule,  as  soon  as  they  have  once  gained 
a  sure  methodical  footing  after  their  rhapsodical  beginnings,  —  a 
rule  which  is  interrupted  only  from  time  to  time  by  a  sudden  new 
beginning,  —  in  philosophy  the  reverse  is  true.  There  it  is  the 
exception  that  successors  gratefully  develop  what  has  been  already 
achieved,  and  each  of  the  great  systems  of  philosophy  begins  to 
solve  its  newly  formulated  problem  ab  ovo,  as  if  the  other  systems 
had  scarcely  existed. 

2.  If  in  spite  of  all  of  this  we  are  still  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  "  his- 
tory of  philosophy,"  the  unity  of  connection,  which  we  find  neither 
in  the  objects  with  which  philosophers  busy  themselves,  nor  in  the 
problems  they  have  set  themselves,  can  be  found  only  in  the  common 
work  which  they  have  accompliahed  in  spite  of  all  the  variety  in  their 
subject-matter  and  in  the  purposes  with  which  they  have  worked. 

But  this  common  product,  which  constitutes  the  meaning  of  the 
history  of  philosophy,  rests  on  just  the  changing  relations  which 
the  work  of  philosophers  has  sustained  in  the  course  of  history,  not 
only  to  the  maturest  results  of  science  in  general  and  of  the  special 
sciences  in  particular,  but  also  to  the  other  activities  of  European 
civilisation.  For  was  it  that  philosophy  had  in  view  the  project  of 
a  general  scientific  knowledge  of  the  universe,  which  she  would  win 
either  in  the  role  of  universal  science,  or  as  a  generalising  compre* 
hension  of  the  results  of  the  special  sciences,  or  was  it  that  she 
sought  a  view  of  life  which  should  give  a  complete  expression  to 
the  highest  values  of  will  and  feeling,  or  was  it  finally  that  with  a 
clearly  defined  limitation  of  her  field  she  made  reason's  self-knowl- 
edge her  goal, — the  result  always  was  that  she  was  labouring  to 
bring  to  conscious  expression  the  necessary  forms  and  principles  in 
which  the  human  reason  manifests  its  activity,  and  to  transfer  these 
from  their  original  form  of  perceptions,  feelings,  and  impulses,  into 
that  of  conceptions.  In  some  direction  and  in  some  fashion  every 
philosophy  has  striven  to  reach,  over  a  more  or  less  extensive  field, 
a  formulation  in  conception  of  the  material  immediately  given  in 
the  world  and  in  life;  and  so,  as  these  efforts  have  passed  into  his- 
tory, the  constitution  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  has  been 
step  by  step  disclosed.  2%e  History  of  Philosophy  is  the  process  in 
which  European  humanity  has  embodied  in  scientific  conceptions  its 
views  of  the  world  and  its  judgments  of  life. 
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It  is  this  oommon  froit  of  all  the  intellectnal  creations  which 
pre^nt  themselves  as  ^'philosophies,"  which  alone  gives  to  the 
history  of  philosophy  as  a  genuine  science  its  content,  its  problem, 
and  its  justification.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  a  necessary  requirement,  not  only  for 
all  scholarly  education,  but  for  all  culture  whatever ;  for  it  teaches 
how  the  conceptions  and  forms  have  been  coined,  in  which  we  all, 
in  every-day  life  as  well  as  in  the  particular  sciences,  think  and 
judge  the  world  of  our  experience. 

The  beginnings  of  the  hlatoiy  of  philosophy  mi«  to  be  soo^t  in  the  historical 
oompositioiis  (for  the  most  part  lost)  of  the  great  schools  of  antiquity,  espedaOy 
the  Peripatetic  SchooL  As  we  may  see  in  the  examples  gi^en  by  AxistoCle,^ 
these  works  had  the  critical  poipose  of  preparing  for  the  development  of  their 
own  views  by  a  dialectical  examination  of  views  previously  broo^t  forwaid. 
Such  cdllectiotts  of  historical  material  were  planned  for  the  various  fields  of 
•cieince^  and  dozogra^ies  *  in  philosophy  arose  in  this  way  side  by  side  widi 
histories  of  particiSar  discipUnefs  such  as  mathematics.  a$:tranomy,  xdiyacs,  etc 
As  inclination  and  power  for  independent  philosophic  thought  later  declined, 
this  literature  degenerated  into  a  learned  scrap-book  wort^  in  whidi  were  mingWid 
anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  individual  epigrammatic  sayings, 
and  sketches  of  their  doctrines. 

Tliose  expositions  belonging  to  the  modexn  period  which  were  based  tqxrn 
the  remains  of  ancient  tradition  had  this  same  character  of  coUectioiis  of  cuziofii- 
ties.  Such  were  StafdeiTM*  reproduction  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  JmcAw's 
wox^ws.^  i'^Iy  with  time  do  we  find  cjitical  discernment  in  use  of  the  aonroos 
(JBnJU^*  FiiMehom*\  a  more  unprejudiced  ap^n^ehension  of  the  historical 
significance  of  individual  doctrines  {Tiedemann^'''  Dfperando*%  Kod  systematic 
criticism  of  these  upon  the  basis  of  the  new  standpoint  ( reamemaaa,*  .^"ies,^ 
and  ^JUeMmiacher"). 

It  was,  however,  through  Hi^'^  that  the  history  of  philosophy  was  first 
made  an  independent  soienoe,  for  he  discovered  the  esBHntial  point  that  the 


^  S,p.  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jfsl«pJbysics. 

*  More  in  detail  on  these  below. 

«  Tt,.  Stanley,  Tkf^  Huttorp  of  T%iio9cpkp,     Lond.  ICSS. 

«  J.  J.  Bmcker.  ffiMfnia  Crkira  PhUoimphiit^  h  vols.  Leips.  1742  if.  Hatt- 
tutiowv  ffiMfnrut  Fkiiofnpkiit^     Leips.  1747. 

«  J.  G.  Buhle^  LitkrhMch  der  OtKhickte  der  PkHofiophif^  S  vols.  GotUngen, 
1796  ff 

«  G.  G.  Flillebam.  Beitr&gr  mr  Gf!9ckirkte  der  PkiiattapKif^  12  Studien. 
Ztillicb&u.  1791  if. 

"  D.  Tiedemann,  QeUtt  dtr  Speruiatipffi  Philtwiphif..  7  vols.  Marburg, 
1791  C. 

*  De  G^rando.  Histoire  Ooniparff  d«»  Swffhuef  dr  PhiJoRnphir.  2d  ed.  in 
4  vols.     PariR,  l&2f 

*  W.  G.  Tfmnemann.  Gntrhirhir  drr  Phiianophif..  11  voU;.  l^eips.  1798 if. 
Oruudristf  dfr  tritsrhirkif  der  Phiiosnphie  fur  dm  akadrmi^krn  Vuirrrirhl, 
Leips.  lftl£.     "Enc.  tranR  1^^^  and  ISfiS."! 

»•  J  Ft.  Frik,  'Gtitrkirkif  der  PhUnnaphir.     £  vols     RalJe,  IJWT  if. 

**  Fr.  Schwiermachnr.  trettrhichtf  der  Phihtttnithir.,  from  hif  litaran'  remains 
IE  th*-  OoL.  Workft.     Ill    AbiL..  4  Bd..  1  Th      Bt«rlin.  IS.'W. 

^  a.  the  nirrt>duptiiin*i  oi  xXh-  PhaH(m»eni^tHftf  div  t^«aif«t,  of  the  lectures  on 
the  Fnuiigtnthi  <»•'  HMtm,,  and  those  or.  tlie  Ifiitttn  #r'  T^i^tno^il)^.  Ges.  Werke, 
Bd  11  pji.  61 1..'  IX  PI),  i:  f[  .  Xin.  pp  ll-^lft4.  if.  U«»i?pIV  works  the  Omckickte 
de^  Phi'inntipktf,  f»dii«»d  frnn.  hif  iertures  by  Mir.hek»u  owunies  Vols.  Xlll.-XV. 
Be.rlm.  ISIw^-^fi  ' I^cruriff  oi.  tkf  BiMari,  <»'  Pkiitmapk^,  bv  G.  "W.  Bcigel. 
Trana.  bv  £.  S.  Bmldane  in  S  val&.    Tol.  1     Lond.  1^^."     On  his  mani^lni 
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history  of  philoeophj  can  set  forth  neither  a  motley  collection  of  opinions  of 
▼arious  learned  gentleman  ^^de  omnibtLs  rebus  tt  de  quibtudam  alt'is/*  nor  a 
constantly  widening  and  perfecting  elaboration  of  the  same  subject-matter,  but 
rather  only  the  limited  process  in  which  the  ''  categories  *'  of  reason  have  suc- 
cessively attained  distinct  consciousness  and  reached  the  form  of  conceptions. 

This  valuable  insight  was,  however,  obscured  and  injured  in  the  case  of  Hecel 
by  an  additional  asumption,  since  he  was  convinced  tJ^at  the  chronological  order 
in  which  the  above  ''  categories "  have  presented  themselves  in  the  historical 
systems  of  philosophy  must  necessarily  correspond  with  the  logical  and  syste- 
matic order  in  which  these  same  categories  should  appear  as  **  elements  of 
truth  "  in  the  logical  construction  of  the  final  system  of  philosophy  (i.e.  in 
Hegers  view,  his  own).  The  fundamental  thought,  right  in  itself,  thus  led  to 
the  mistake  of  a  construction  of  the  history  of  philosophy  under  the  control  of  a 
philosophical  system,  and  so  to  a  frequent  violation  of  historical  fact.  This 
error,  which  the  development  of  a  scientific  history  of  philosophy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  set  aside  in  favour  of  historical  accuracy  and  exactness,  arose 
from  the  wrong  idea  (though  an  idea  in  logical  consistence  with  the  principles  of 
HegePs  philosophy)  that  the  historical  progress  of  philosophical  thought  is  due 
solely,  or  at  least  essentially,  to  an  ideal  necessity  with  which  one  '*  category  ** 
pushes  forward  another  in  the  dialectical  movement.  In  truth,  the  picture  of 
the  historical  movement  of  philosophy  is  quite  a  different  one.  It  depends  not 
solely  upon  the  thinking  of  **  humanity  **  or  even  of  the  *'  Weltgeist,''^  but  just 
as  truly  upon  the  reflections,  the  needs  of  mind  and  heart,  the  presaging  thought 
and  sudden  flashes  of  insight,  of  philosophising  individuals. 

3.  The  history  of  philosophy,  considered  as  such  a  sum-total,  in 
which  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  man's  views  of  the  world  and 
judgments  of  life  have  been  embodied,  is  the  product  of  a  great 
variety  of  single  movements  of  thought.  And  as  the  actual  motives 
of  these  movements,  various  factors  are  to  be  distinguished,  both  in 
the  setting  of  the  problems  and  in  the  attempts  at  their  logical 
solution. 

The  logical,  pragmatic  factor  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  important. 
For  the  problems  of  philosophy  are  in  the  main  given,  and  this  is 
dhown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  recurring  in  the  histor- 
ical movement  of  thought  as  the  ''primeval  enigma  of  existence," 
and  are  ever  anew  demanding  imperiously  the  solution  which  has 
never  completely  succeeded.  They  are  given,  however,  by  the 
inadequacy  and  internal  contradictions  of  the  material  which  con- 
sciousness presents  for  philosophical  consideration.^     But  just  for 

stand  G.  O.  Marbach,  Lehrbuch  der  OesehichU  Fhiloaophie  (2.  Abth.  Leips. 
1838  ff.),  C.  Hermann,  Geschichte  der  FhUosophie  in  pragmatiscker  Behandlung 
(Leips.  1867),  and  in  part  also  the  survey  of  the  entire  history  of  philosophy 
which  J.  Braniss  has  publi^ed  as  the  flrst  (only)  volume  of  a  Geschichte  der 
PhUosophie  seil  Kant  (Breslan,  1842).  In  France  this  line  is  represented  by  V. 
Cousin,  Introduction  h  VHistoire  de  la  PhUosophie  (Paris,  1828 ;  7th  ed.  1872)  ; 
Histoire  Oinh-ale  de  la  Philosophic  (12th  ed.,  Paris,  1884S. 

^  More  precisely,  this  inadequacy,  which  cannot  here  be  more  exactly  devel- 
oped, and  which  can  be  fully  brought  out  only  in  a  system  of  epistemology, 
consists  in  the  circumstance  that  that  which  is  given  in  experience  never  meets 
completely  the  conceptional  demands  which,  in  elaborating  the  same  according 
to  the  inner  nature  of  the  reason,  we  set  up,  at  flrst  naively  and  immediately, 
and  later  with  reflective  consciousness.  Tliis  awtinomism  (or  failure  to  meet 
the  lawB  of  thought)  can  be  eoQl^ped  ^ordinary  life,  or  even  by  experiential 
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this  reason  this  material  contains  the  real  presuppositions  and  the 
logical  constraining  forces  for  all  rational  reflection  upon  it,  and 
because  from  the  nature  of  the  case  these  are  always  asserting 
themselves  anew  in  the  same  way,  it  follows  that  not  only  the  chief 
problems  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  but  also  the  chief  lines  along 
which  a  solution  is  attempted,  are  repeated.  Just  this  constancy 
in  all  change,  which,  regarded  from  without,  makes  the  impression 
that  philosophy  is  striving  fruitlessly  in  ever-repeated  circles  for 
a  goal  that  is  never  attained,  proves  only  this,  —  that  the  problems 
of  philosophy  are  tasks  which  the  human  mind  cannot  escape. V 
And  so  we  understand  how  the  same  logical  necessity  in  repeated 
instances  causes  one  doctrine  to  give  birth  to  another.  Hence  prog- 
ress in  the  history  of  philosophy  is,  during  certain  periods,  to  be 
understood  entirely  pragmatically,  1.6.  through  the  internal  necessity 
of  the  thoughts  and  through  the  '^  logic  of  things." 

The  mistake  of  HegePs  mentioned  above,  consists,  then,  only  in  his  wishing  to 
make  of  a  factor  which  is  effective  within  certain  limits,  the  only,  or  at  least 
the  principal,  factor.  It  would  be  the  opposite  error  to  deny  absolutely  the 
**  reason  in  history,**  and  to  see  in  the  successive  doctrines  of  philosophy  only 
confused  chance-thoughts  of  individuals.  It  is  rather  true  that  the  total  content 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  can  be  explained  only  through  the  fact  that  the 
necessities  eidsting  in  the  nature  of  things  assert  themselves  over  and  over  in 
the  thinking  of  individuals,  however  accidental  the  special  conditions  of  this 
latter  may  be.  On  these  relations  rest  the  attempts  made  to  classify  all  philo- 
sophical doctrines  under  certain  tyx)es,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  rhythmical 
repetition  in  their  historical  development.  On  this  basis  V.  Cousin  <  brought 
forward  his  theory  of  the  four  systems.  Idealism,  Sensualism,  Scepticism,  Mys- 
ticism ;  so  too  August  Comte  *  his  of  the  three  stages,  the  theological,  Uie  meta- 
physical, and  the  positive.  An  interesting  and  in  many  ways  instructive 
grouping  of  philosophical  doctrines  about  the  particular  main  problems  is 
affonied  by  A.  Renouvier  in  his  Esquisse  d*une  Clarification  SysUmatique 
des  Doctrines  Philosophiques  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1886  f.).  A  school-book  which 
arranges  the  philosophical  doctrines  according  to  problems  and  schools  has  been 
issued  by  Paul  Janet  and  S^illes  ;  Hittoire  de  la  Philosophic ;  les  problhnes  et 
les  icoles  (Paris,  1887). 

4.  But  the  pragmatic  thread  very  often  breaks  off  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  The  historical  order  in  particular,  in  which  prob- 
lems have  presented  themselves,  shows  almost  a  complete  absence 


science,  by  working  with  auxiliary  conceptions,  which  indeed  remain  problem- 
atical in  themselves,  but  which,  within  certain  bounds,  fluffice  for  an  elaboration 
of  the  material  of  experience  that  meets  our  practical  needs.  But  it  is  just  in 
these  auxiliary  conceptions  that  the  problems  of  philosophy  inhere. 

1  In  this  way  the  results  of  Kant^s  investigations  on  **  The  Antinomy  of  Pure 
Reason  "  {Critique  of  Pure  Reason^  Transcendental  Dialectic,  second  sec.)  might 
be  historically  and  systematically  extended  ;  cf.  W.  Windelband,  Oeschichte  der 
neneren  Philosophie,  II.  95  f. 

^  Cf.  Note  12,  p.  10. 

*  A.  Comte,  Cours  de  PhUosophie  Positive  I.  9,  with  which  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
are  to  be  compared  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  Similar  thoughts  are 
also  found  in  D'Alembert*s  Discours  PrSliminaire  in  the  Encyclopedic. 
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of  sueh  an  immanent  logical  necessity.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
another  factor  asserts  itself  which  may  best  be  designated  as  the 
factor  eonMbtUed  by  the  hietory  of  dvUisation.  For  philosophy 
receives  both  its  problems  and  the  materials  for  their  solution  from 
the  ideas  of  the  general  consciousness  of  the  time,  and  from  the 
needs  of  society.  The  great  conquests  and  the  newly  emerging 
questions  of  the  special  sciences,  the  movements  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  the  intuitions  of  art,  the  revolutions  in  social  and 
political  life,  —  all  these  give  philosophy  new  impulses  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  condition  the  directions  of  the  interest  which  forces, 
now  these,  now  those,  problems  into  the  foreground,  and  crowds 
others  for  the  time  being  aside ;  and  no  less  do  they  condition  also 
the  changes  which  questions  and  answers  experience  in  course  of 
time.  Where  this  dependence  shows  itself  with  especial  clearness, 
we  have  under  certain  circumstances  a  philosophical  system  appear- 
ing, that  represents  exactly  the  knowledge  which  a  definite  age  has 
of  itself;  or  we  may  have  the  oppositions  in  the  general  culture  of 
the  age  finding  their  expression  in  the  strife  of  philosophical  sys- 
tems. And  so  besides  the  constant  dependence  upon  the  essential 
character  of  the  subject-matter  —  the  pragmatic  factor  —  there  pre- 
vails also  a  necessity  growing  out  of  the  history  of  civilisation,  or 
current  state  of  culture,  which  warrants  a  historical  right  of  exist- 
ence to  structures  of  thought  in  themselves  untenable. 

This  relation  also  was  first  brought  to  notice  In  a  greater  degree  than  before 
by  Hegely  althou^  the  ** relative  truth*'  which  he  ascribes  to  the  particular 
systems  has  with  him  at  the  same  time  a  aystematic  meaning,  owfiig  to  his 
dialectical  fundamental  thought  On  the  other  hand,  the  element  due  to  the 
history  of  ciylllsation  has  been  best  formulated  among  his  sucoesson  by  Kuno 
FUeher,^  who  has  also  availed  himself  of  it  in  most  brilliant  manner  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  subject.  He  regards  philosophy  in  its  historical  unfolding  as  tiie 
progressive  self-lmowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  makes  its  development 
i^^war  as  constantiy  conditioned  by  the  development  of  the  object  which  in  it 
is  attaining  self-knowledge.  Although  this  applies  to  a  number  of  the  most 
important  systems,  it  is  yet  but  one  of  the  factors  involved. 

The  influences  from  the  history  of  civilisation  which  condition  the  statement 
and  solution  of  philosophic  problems,  afford  an  explanation  in  most  cases  of  an 
extremely  interesting  phenomenon  which  is  of  great  importance  for  understand- 
ing the  historical  development ;  viz.  the  complication  or  interweaving  of  prob- 
lems. For  when  interest  is  directed  chiefly  on  certain  lines  of  thought,  it  is 
inevitable,  according  to  psychological  laws,  that  associations  will  bs  formed 
between  different  bcMiies  of  thought,  — associations  which  are  not  based  on  the 
subject-matter,  — and  so,  that  questions  which  in  themselves  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other  become  blended  and  made  to  depend  upon  each  other  in  their 
solution.  An  extremely  important  and  very  often  recurring  example  of  this  is 
the  intermingling  of  ethical  and  aesthetic  interests  in  the  treatment  of  theoretical 
problems.  "Hie  well-known  fact  of  daily  life  that  men's  views  are  determined 
by  their  wishes,  hopes,  fears,  and  inclinations,  that  their  theoretical  are  condi- 


^Kuno  Fischer,  Qe$ehiehte  der  neueren  PhUosMhie,  I.  1,  Einleitung  I.-V. 
[tnns.  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  Descartes  and  his  School,  N.T.  1887]. 
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tioned  bj  their  ethical  and  aetbetic  jmlginente  (  UrtkeUe  dmrdi  On  BmrAti^ 
lunpen),  —  this  fact  ia  repeated  on  a  larger  ecale  in  their  Tiews  c€  the  nniirene, 
and  baa  eren  been  able  to  riee  ao  high  in  phikwophj  that  what  had  been  pn- 
Tiooaiy  inrolnntarfly  practiaed,  was  proelaimed  (bj  Kant)  an  epirtemologieal 
poatolate. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  historical  process  we  are  tracing  owes  all  its 
Tarietj  and  maltiplicity  of  forms  to  the  circumstance  that  the  de- 
relopment  of  ideas  and  the  formulation  of  general  beliefs  into 
abstract  conceptions  are  accomplished  only  through  the  thinking 
of  indiridual  perftmalUies,  who,  though  rooted  ever  so  deeply  with 
their  thought  in  the  logical  connection  and  prevalent  ideas  of  a 
historical  period,  always  add  a  particular  element  by  their  own 
individuality  and  conduct  of  life.  This  individual  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  history  of  philosophy  deserves  so  great  atten- 
tion for  the  reason  that  those  who  have  borne  the  leading  part  in 
the  movement  have  shown  themselves  to  be  marked,  independent 
personalities,  whose  peculiar  nature  has  been  a  determining  in- 
fluence, not  merely  for  the  selection  and  combination  of  problems, 
but  also  for  working  out  the  conceptions  to  furnish  solutions,  both 
in  their  own  doctrines  and  in  those  of  their  successors.  That  history 
is  the  kingdom  of  individualities,  of  details  which  are  not  to  be 
repeated  and  which  have  value  in  themselves,  is  shown  also  in  the 
history  of  philosophy :  here,  too,  great  personalities  have  exercised 
far-reaching  and  not  exclusively  beneficial  influences. 

It  is  clear  that  the  above-mentioned  complication  of  problems  is  brought 
about  by  the  subjective  relations  in  which  individual  philosophers  stand,  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  by  the  occasions  presented  in  the  general  conscioos- 
ness  01  a  time,  of  a  people,  etc.  There  is  no  philosophical  system  that  \b  free 
from  this  influence  of  the  personality  of  its  founder.  Hence  all  philosophical 
systems  are  creations  of  individuality,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  certain  re- 
semblance with  works  of  art,  and  as  such  are  to  be  understood  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  personality  of  their  founder.  The  elements  of  every  philosopher's 
Weltanschauung  grow  out  of  the  problems  of  reality  which  are  ever  the  same, 
and  out  of  the  reason  as  it  is  directed  to  their  solution,  but  besides  this  out  of 
the  views  and  ideals  of  his  people  and  his  time;  the  form  and  arrangement, 
however,  the  connection  and  valuation  which  they  find  in  the  system,  are  condi- 
tioned by  his  birth  and  education,  his  activity  and  lot  in  life,  his  character  and 
his  experience.  Here,  accordingly,  the  universality  which  belongs  to  the  other 
two  factors  is  often  wanting.  In  the  case  of  these  purely  individual  creations, 
ttithetic  charm  must  take  the  place  of  the  worth  of  abiding  knowledge,  and  the 
Impressiveness  of  many  phenomena  of  the  history  of  philosophy  rests,  in  fact, 
onlv  upon  the  magic  of  their  **  poetry  of  ideas  ^*  (Begriffsdichtunfj). 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  complication  of  problems  and  to  the  ideas  determined 
by  fancy  and  feeling,  wliich  are  already  enough  to  lead  the  general  conscious- 
ness astray,  there  are  in  the  case  of  individuals  similar,  but  purely  personal, 
processes  to  lend  to  the  formation  and  solution  of  problems  still  more  the  char- 
acter of  artificiality.  We  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  philosophers  have  often 
gone  about  struggling  with  questions  which  have  no  basis  in  reality,  so  that  all 
Uiought  expended  upon  them  was  in  vain,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in 
connection  with  the  solution  of  real  problems,  unfortunate  attempts  in  the  a 
priori  construction  of  conceptions  have  slipped  in,  which  have  been  hindrances 
rather  than  helps  toward  the  issue  of  the  matter. 
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The  wonderful  feature  in  the  history  of  philosophy  remains  just  this,  that 
out  of  such  a  multitude  of  individual  and  general  complications  there  has  yet 
been  on  the  whole  laid  down  that  outline  of  universally  valid  conceptions  for 
viewing  the  world  and  judging  life,  which  presents  the  scientific  significance  of 
this  development. 

6.  Investigation  in  the  history  of  philosophy  has  axxordingly  the 
foUovoing  tasks  to  accomplish:  (1)  To  establish  with  precision  what 
may  be  derived  from  the  available  sources  as  to  the  circumstances 
in  life,  the  mental  development,  and  the  doctrines  of  individual 
philosophers ;  (2)  from  these  facts  to  reconstruct  the  genetic  pro- 
cess in  such  a  way  that  in  the  case  of  every  philosopher  we  may 
understand  how  his  doctrines  depend  in  part  upon  those  of  his 
predecessors,  in  part  upon  the  general  ideas  of  his  time,  and  in  part 
upon  his  own  nature  and  the  course  of  his  education;  (3)  from 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  to  estimate  what  value  for  the  total 
result  of  the  history  of  philosophy  belongs  to  the  theories  thus 
established  and  explained  as  regards  their  origin. 

With  reference  to  the  first  two  points,  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  a  philologico-historicat,  with  reference  to  the  third  element  it  is  a 
critico-philosophicat  science, 

(a)  To  establish  its  facts  the  history  of  philosophy  must  proceed  to  a  careful 
and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  sources.  These  sources,  however,  vaiy 
greatly  at  different  times  in  their  transparency  and  fulness. 

The  main  sources  for  investigation  in  the  history  of  philosophy  are  of  course 
the  works  of  the  philosophers  themselves.  For  the  modem  period  we  stand 
here  upon  a  relatively  safe  footing.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing, 
literary  tradition  has  become  so  well  established  and  clear  that  it  offers  in  gen- 
eral no  difficulties  of  any  kind.  The  writings  which  philosophers  have  pub- 
lished since  the  Renaissance  are  throughout  accessible  for  the  research  of 
to-day.  The  cases  in  which  questions  of  genuineness,  of  the  time  of  origina- 
tion, etc.,  give  rise  to  controversies  are  extremely  seldom ;  a  philological  criti- 
cism has  here  but  a  narrow  field  for  activity,  and  where  it  can  enter  (as  is  the 
case  in  part  in  reference  to  the  different  editions  of  Kant*s  works),  it  concerns 
solely  subordinate,  and  in  the  last  instance  indifferent,  points.  Here,  too,  we  are 
tolerably  sure  of  the  completeness  of  the  material ;  Uiat  anything  of  weight  is 
lost,  or  still  to  be  expected  from  later  publication,  is  scarcely  to  b«  assumed  ;  if 
the  sharpened  philological  attentiveness  of  the  last  decades  has  brought  us  new 
material  for  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Kant,  Maine  de  Biran,  the  philoeophical  outcome 
has  been  only  vanishing  in  compajrison  with  the  value  of  what  was  already 
known.  At  most  it  has  concern^  the  question  of  supplementing  our  knowl- 
edge, and  this  must  continue  to  be  its  province.  The  importance  of  occasional 
expressions  in  letters  has  been  specially  felt  here,  for  these  are  adapted  to  shed 
more  light  on  the  individual  factor  in  the  historical  development  of  philosophy. 

With  the  sources  of  the  Mediceval  Philosophy  the  case  stands  less  favourably. 
These  have  in  part  (a  small  part,  to  be  sure)  still  only  a  manuscript  existence. 
V.  Cousin  and  his  school  have  rendered  valuable  service  in  publishing  the 
texts,  and  in  general  we  may  be  convinced  that  for  this  period  also  we  possess 
material,  which  has  indeed  gaps,  but  is  on  the  whole  adequate  for  our  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  so  of  the  infiuence  of  those  systems  on  the  course  of  Western 
Thought,  is  still  very  problematical  in  details ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  gap  most 
sorely  felt  in  our  investigation  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Much  worse  still  is  the  situation  as  regards  the  direct  sources  for  Ancient 
Philosophy.    Of  the  original  works,  we  have  preserved,  to  be  sure,  the  most 
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important :  the  fondftmental  portion  of  the  works  of  Pltto  and  Aristotle,  thougli 
even  these  are  often  doabtfnl  in  form.  Besides  these  we  have  only  the  writings 
of  later  time,  sach  as  those  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  the  Church  FMheis, 
and  the  Neo-Platonists.  By  far  the  greater  put  of  the  philosophical  writfaigi 
of  antiquity  is  lost.  In  their  stead  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  frag- 
ments which  tlie  accident  of  an  incidental  mention  in  the  writings  of  extant 
authors  has  kept  for  us,  here  too  often  in  a  questionable  form.^ 

If,  nevertheless,  success  has  been  attained  in  gainhig  a  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  philosophy,  clearer  than  that  of  the  medinval,  presenting  a 
picture  whose  accuracy  extends  even  to  details  and  is  scientifically  assured,  this 
M  due  not  only  to  the  unremitting  pains  of  philologists  and  philosophers  in 
working  through  their  material,  but  also  to  the  circumstance  that  beside  the 
remains  of  the  original  works  of  the  philosophers  there  are  preserved  also,  as 
secondary  sources,  remains  of  historical  records  made  in  antiquity.  The  best, 
indeed,  of  these  also  is  lost:  namely,  the  historical  works  which  arose  from  the 
learnt  collection  made  by  the  Peripatetic  and  Stoic  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  in  the  third  century  b.c.  These  works  passed  later  through  manjr 
hands  before  they  were  preserved  for  us  in  the  extant  compilations  prepared  in 
the  Roman  period,  as  in  the  PlacUa  Philosophorum,*  going  by  the  name  of 
IMutarch,  in  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus,'  in  the  DeipnosophisUs  of  Athe- 
nsBUS,*  in  the  treatise  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  wtpl  pivp  dcyfjirtap  xal  dvo&ty/tdrmp 
tQp  4p  ^iKo^o^lg.  MoKifufffdprwpf  in  the  collections  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
in  the  notes  of  the  Commentators  of  the  latest  period,  such  as  Alexander  Aphro- 
disias,  Themistius,  and  SimpliciuB.  H.  Diels  has  given  an  excellent  and  thor- 
ough treatment  of  these  secondary  sources  of  ancient  philosophy,  Doxo^fraphi 
G^nm*  (Berlin,  1879). 

Where  the  condition  of  the  sources  is  so  doubtful  as  is  the  case  over  the 
entire  field  of  ancient  philosophy,  critical  ascertainment  of  the  facts  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  examination  of  the  pragmatic  and  genetic  connection.  For 
where  the  transmission  of  the  material  is  itself  doubtful  we  can  reach  a  decision 
only  bv  taking  a  view  of  the  connection  that  shall  accord  with  reason  and 
psychological  experience.  In  these  cases  it  becomes  the  task  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  as  of  all  history,  after  establishing  a  base  of  operations  in  that  whidi 
is  assured  by  the  sources,  to  proceed  to  ascertain  its  position  in  those  regions 
with  wtiich  tradition  findis  itself  no  longer  directly  and  surely  in  touch.  The 
historical  study  of  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century  may  boast  that  it  has 
fulfilled  this  task,  to  which  it  was  stimulated  by  Schleiermacher,  by  the  labours 
of  H.  Bitter,  —whose  Oeschic/Ue  der  PhUosophie  (12  vols.,  Hamburg,  1820-53)  is 
now,  to  be  sure,  antiquated,  —  Brandis  and  Zeller  for  the  ancient  philosophy ; 
and  of  J.  E.  Erdmann  and  Kuno  Fischer  for  the  modem.  Among  the  many 
complete  expositions  of  the  history  of  philosophy  by  far  the  most  trustworthy 
in  these  respects  is  J.  2.  Erdmann*s  Orundriss  der  Oeschichte  der  Philosophies 
2  vols.  (3d  ed.),  Berlin,  1878  ;  [Erdmann*s  History  of  Philosophy,  trans,  ed.  by 
W.  S.  Hough,  lx)nd.  and  N.Y.,  1890]. 

An  excellent  bibliography  of  the  entire  history  of  philosophy,  assembling  the 
literature  in  exhaustive  completeness  and  good  arrangement,  is  to  be  found  In 
Ueberweg^s  Gntndriss  der  Oeschichte  der  Philosophic,  4  vols.,  8th  ed.,  ed.  by 
M.  HeinKe  (Berlin,  1894-98V  [Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  trans,  from 
the  4th  ed.  by  G.  S.  Morris  (N.  Y.  1871),  contains  additions,  but  of  course  does  not 


1  The  collections  of  fragments  of  particular  auUioro  are  mentioned  under  the 
notices  of  the  individual  philosophcn}.  It  would  be  desirable  if  tliey  were  all  as 
excellent  as  X^sener" »  Epicurra.  Of  the  fragments  of  the  l^-Socratics  W.  F. 
A.  MuUach  has  published  a  careful  collection,  which,  however,  is  no  longer 
adequate  in  the  present  condition  of  research  {Fragmenta  Philosophorum 
CrrecomwiV 

«  Plut.  Moralia,  ed,  Dttbner.  Paris,  1841 ;  Diela,  Dox.,  pp.  272  fl. ;  [Plutarch*s 
Morals^  Miscellanifs,  and  Essays,  ed.  by  Croodwin,  Boston,  1870 ;  trans,  also  in 
the  Ik>hn  Lib.]. 

«  Ed.  Bekker.  Berlin.  1847. 

«  G.  Kaibel,  I>eips.  1888-90. 

*  Ed.  Cobet,  I^aris,  I860. 
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give  the  bibliogn^hy  of  recent  works.]  Under  the  general  literatare  may  also 
be  mentioned,  R*  Euoken,  DU  Lebentanachauungen  der  grossen  DetUcer  (LeiM 
1890). 

(b)  Explanation  of  facte  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  either  pragmatic  (losi- 
cal),  or  based  on  the  history  of  civilisation,  or  psychologiotd,  corresponding  to  tht 
three  factors  which  we  have  set  forth  above  as  determining  the  movement  of 
thonght  Which  of  these  three  modes  of  explanation  is  to  be  applied  in  Individ, 
nal  cases  depends  solely  upon  the  state  of  the  facts  with  tdgim  to  the  trans* 
mission  of  niaterial.  It  is  then  incorrect  to  make  either  one  the  sole  pri*iciple 
of  treatment.  The  pragmatic  method  of  explanation  is  dominant  with  those 
who  see  in  the  entire  history  of  philosophy  the  preparation  for  a  definite  system 
of  philosophy  ;  so  with  Hegel  and  his  disciples  (see  above,  p.  10  f.);  so  from  a 
Herbartian  standpoint  with  Chr.  A.  Thilo,  Kurze  pragmatiiche  0e9chiehte  der 
FhOosophie  (2  pts. ;  Coethen,  1876-80).  Kmio  Fischer  and  W.  Windelband 
have  emphasned  in  their  interpretation  of  modem  philosophy,  the  importance 
of  considering  the  history  of  civilisation  and  the  problems  of  the  individual 
sciences. 

The  purely  biographical  treatment  which  deals  only  with  saccessive  person* 
aliUes  is  quite  inadequate  as  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
This  mode  of  treatment  is  represented  in  recent  time  by  the  treat&e  of  O.  H. 
Lewes,  The  History  of  FhUoeophy  from  ThaUs  to  the  Preeent  Daig  (2  vols., 
Lond.  1871),  a  book  destitute  of  all  historical  apprehension,  and  at  ttie  same 
time  a  party  composition  in  the  spirit  of  the  Positivism  of  Comte.  The  works 
of  tiie  French  historians  (Damiron,  Ferraz)  are  inclined  to  take  this  form  of 
a  separate  essay-like  treatment  of  individual  philosophers,  not  losing  from  si^^t, 
however,  the  course  of  development  of  the  whole.  ^ 

(c)  llie  most  difficult  task  is  to  establish  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
critical  philosophical  estimate  of  the  individual  doctrines  must  be  made  up. 
The  history  of  philosophy,  like  all  history,  is  a  critical  science ;  its  duty  is  not 
only  to  record  and  explain,  but  also  to  estimate  what  is  to  count  as  progress 
and  fruit  in  the  historical  movement,  when  we  have  succeeded  in  knowing  and 
understanding  this.  There  is  no  history  without  this  critical  point  of  view,  and 
the  evidence  of  a  historian*s  maturity  is  that  he  is  clearly  conscious  of  this  point 
of  view  of  critidsm  ;  for  where  this  is  not  the  case  he  proceeds  in  the  selection 
of  his  material  and  in  his  characterisation  of  details  only  instinctively  and 
without  a  clear  standard.* 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  standard  of  critical  judgment  must  not  be 
a  private  theory  of  the  historian,  nor  even  his  philosophic  conviction ;  at  least 
the  employment  of  such  a  standard  deprives  the  criticism  exercised  in  accord- 
ance ¥dth  it  of  the  value  of  scientific  universality.  He  who  is  given  to  the 
belief  that  he  possesses  the  sole  philosophical  truth,  or  who  comes  to  this  field 
imbued  with  the  customs  of  the  special  sciences  in  which,  no  doubt,  a  sure  result 
makes  it  a  very  simple  *  matter  to  estimate  the  attempts  which  have  led  to  it,  — 
such  a  one  may  well  be  tempted  to  stretch  all  forms  that  ])ass  before  him  upon 
the  Procrustes-bed  of  his  system  ;  but  he  who  contemplates  the  work  of  thought 
in  history,  with  an  opei^  historical  vision,  will  be  restrained  by  a  respectful 
reverence  from  reprimanding  the  heroes  Of  philosophy  for  their  ignorance  of  Uie 
wisdom  of  an  epigone.* 

1  A.  Weber,  History  of  Philosophy y  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  good  text-book 
(6th  French  ed.,  Paris,  1891).     [Eng.  tr.  by  Thilly,  N.Y.  1896.] 

*  This  applies  in  every  domain  of  history,  in  the  history  of  politics  and  of 
literature,  as  well  as  in  that  of  philosophy. 

*  As  an  example  of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  deserving  author  of  an 
excellent  History  of  the  Principles  of  Mechanics,  Ed.  Dtthiing,  has  developed 
in  his  Eritische  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  (3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1878)  all  the  caprice 
of  a  one-sided  Judgment.  The  like  is  true  of  the  confessional  criticism  passed 
by  A.  Stockl,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  (2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Mainz, 
1889). 

*  It  is  impossible  to  protest  enough  against  the  youthful  conceit  with  which 
It  was  for  a  time  the  fashion  in  Germany  to  look  down  with  ridicule  or  insult 
from  the  **  achievements  of  the  present  **  upon  the  great  men  of  Greek  and  Ger- 
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In  ccmtnal  with  this  extmul  method  of  pronouiieiiig  wakteoe^  th« 
history  of  philotopfay  nnisi  irfaoe  itaelf  upon  the  standpoint  of  fwsiMagwf  critf- 
eism,  the  principles  of  which  aie  two :  forwuU  logical  eonaitUmcf  and  iwiHlmtmai 
finii/ulnes*. 

ETery  frfiiloaopher  grows  into  a  certain  set  of  ideas,  and  io  these  his  thmki^ 
remains  bound,  and  is  subjected  in  its  defelopment  to  psyehidQgical  neoessitj. 
Critical  inTestLpition  has  to  settle  how  far  it  has  been  possible  for  him  to  brBg 
tiie  dtllerent  elements  of  his  thinking  into  agreement  with  each  other.  The 
contradiction  is  almost  nefer  actoally  present  in  so  direct  a  form  that  the  Biain 
thing  is  expressly  matnuined  and  also  denied,  bat  always  in  soch  a  way  that 
▼arioos  positions  are  pot  forward  which,  only  by  Tirtoe  of  thrir  kfieal  eQBse> 
qoences,  lead  to  direct  contradiction  and  really  irreconcilable  rcsaltBL  The  dia> 
corery  of  these  discrepancies  is  formal  criticism ;  it  frequently  coincides  with 
pragmatic  explanation,  for  this  formal  criticism  has  been  performed  in  history 
itself  by  the  successors  of  the  philosopher  in  qoestion,  and  has  thus  determinsd 
for  them  their  problems. 

Yet  this  point  of  new  alone  is  not  sufficient.  As  purely  formal  it  applies 
without  exception  to  all  attested  riews  of  a  philosopher,  bat  it  gifes  no  criunioa 
for  decision  on  the  question,  in  what  the  philosofdiical  significance  of  a  doctrine 
really  consists.  For  it  is  often  the  case  that  philosophy  has  done  its  work  just 
in  conceptions  which  nrast  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  in  themsehres  peihci 
or  free  from  contradiction ;  ^riiile  a  multitude  of  indiridual  conrictioiia,  which 
there  is  no  occasion  to  oppose,  must  remain  unnoticed  in  a  comer,  so  fmi  as  our 
historical  surrey  ii  concerned.  In  the  history  of  philosophy  great  emis  are 
weightier  than  small  truths. 

For  before  aU  else  the  dedsire  question  is :  what  has  yielded  a  contributioo  to 
the  derelopment  of  man*s  conception  of  the  universe  ai^  estimate  of  life  ?  Im 
the  history  of  phikosophy  those  structures  of  thou^t  are  the  objects  of  study 
which  have  maintainecl  thonselTes  permanent  and  liTing  as  forms  of  apprehen- 
sion and  norms  of  judgment,  and  in  which  the  abiding  inner  structure  of  the 
human  mind  has  thus  come  to  clear  recognition. 

This  is  then  the  standard,  according  to  which  alone  we  can  decide  also  whidi 
among  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers — concerning,  as  they  often  do^  so 
many  various  things — are  to  be  regarded  as  property  philosophical,  and  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  history  of  phfloeophy.  Investi- 
gation of  the  sources  has  of  course  the  duty  of  gathering  carefully  and  com- 
pletely all  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  and  so  of  affording  all  the  material  for 
explaining  their  genesis,  whether  from  their  logical  content,  or  from  the  history 
of  ciyiiis&on,  or  from  psychological  grounds  ;  but  the  purpose  of  this  laborious 
work  is  yet  only  this,  that  the  philosophically  indifferent  may  be  ultimately 
recognised  as  such,  and  the  ballast  then  thrown  orerboard. 

It  is  especially  true  that  this  point  of  riew  must  essentially  determine  selec- 
tion and  presentation  of  material  in  a  texi-book^  which  is  not  to  give  the  investi- 
gation itself,  but  to  gather  up  its  results. 


f  8.  KTiiion  of  Philofophy  and  of  it!  History. 

It  cannot  be  our  purpose  here  to  propose  a  systematic  division  of 
philosophy,  for  this  conld  in  no  case  possess  universal  validity  his- 
torically. The  differences  which  prevail  in  the  course  of  the  histori- 
cal development,  in  determining  the  conception,  the  task,  and  the 
subject-matter  of  philosophy,  involve  so  necessarily  and  obviously  a 
change  also  in  the  divisions,  that  this  needs  no  especial  illustration. 
The  oldest  philosophy  knew  no  division  at  all.     In  later  antiquity 


man  philosophy  ;  this  was  mainly  the  haoii^tiness  of  an  ignorance  which  had 
no  suspicion  that  it  was  ultimately  living  only  by  the  thoughts  of  those  whom  it 
was  abusing  and  despising. 
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a  division  of  philosophy  into  logic,  physics,  and  ethics  was  cur- 
rent. In  the  liiddle  Ages,  and  still  more  in  modem  times,  the 
first  two  of  these  subjects  were  often  comprised  under  the  title, 
theoretical  philosophy,  and  set  over  against  practical  philosophy. 
Since  Kant  a  new  threefold  division  into  logical,  ethical,  and 
a»thetical  philosophy  is  beginning  to  make  its  way,  yet  these 
various  divisions  are  too  much  dependent  upon  the  actual  course 
of  philosophy  itself  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  recount  them 
here  in  detail. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  commend  itself  to  preface  the  historical 
exposition  with  at  least  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  circuit  of  those 
problems  which  have  always  formed  the  subject  of  philosophy,  how- 
ever varied  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  studied  or  the  value 
that  has  been  attached  to  them,  —  a  survey,  therefore,  for  which  no 
claim  is  made  to  validity  from  a  systematic  point  of  view,  but  which 
is  determined  only  by  the  purpose  of  preliminary  orientation. 

1.  Theoretical  problems.  Such  we  call  those  which  refer,  in  part  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  actual  world,  in  part  to  an  investigation  of  the 
knowing  process  itself.  In  dealing  with  the  former  class,  however, 
the  general  questions  which  concern  the  actual  taken  as  a  whole  are 
distinguished  from  those  which  deal  with  single  provinces  of  the 
actual.  The  former,  viz.  the  highest  principles  for  explaining  the 
universe,  and  the  general  view  of  the  universe  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples, form  the  problem  of  metaphysicsy  called  by  Aristotle  first,  i.e. 
fundamental,  science,  and  designated  by  the  name  now  usual,  only  on 
account  of  the  position  which  it  had  in  the  ancient  collection  of  the 
Aristotelian  works  —  "  after  physics."  On  account  of  his  monothe- 
istic view  of  the  world,  Aristotle  also  called  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge theology.  Later  writers  have  also  treated  rcUioncU  or  natural 
theology  as  a  branch  of  metaphysics. 

The  special  provinces  of  the  actual  are  Nature  and  History.  In 
the  former,  external  and  internal  nature  are  to  be  distinguished. 
The  problems  presented  to  knowledge  by  external  nature  are  called 
cosmologicalf  or,  specially,  problems  of  natural  philosophy,  or  perhaps 
physical.  The  investigation  of  internal  nature,  i.e.  of  consciousness 
and  its  states  and  activities,  is  the  business  of  psychology.  The  phil- 
osophical consideration  of  history  remains  within  the  borders  of 
theoretical  philosophy  only  if  it  be  limited  to  the  investigation  of 
the  laws  that  prevail  in  the  historical  life  of  peoples ;  since,  how- 
ever, history  is  the  realm  of  man's  purposeful  actions,  the  questions 
of  the  philosophy  of  history,  so  far  as  this  deals  with  the  end  of  the 
movement  of  history  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  with  the  fulfilment  of 
this  end,  fall  under  the  head  of  practical  problems. 
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luvestigation  directed  upon  knowledge  itself  is  called  Ic^c  (in 
the  general  sense  of  the  word),  and  also  sometimes  noiUc  If  we 
are  occupied  with  the  question  how  ^knowledge  actually  arises,  this 
psycho-genetic  consideration  falls  in  the  province  of  psychology.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  set  up  norms  or  standards  according  to  which 
our  ideas  are  estimated  as  regards  their  worth  for  truth,  we  call 
these  logical  laws,  and  designate  investigation  directed  upon  them 
as  logic  in  the  narrower  sense.  *  The  application  of  these  laws  gives 
rise  to  methodology,  which  develops  the  prescriptions  for  a  systematic 
ordering  of  scientific  activity  with  reference  to  the  various  ends  of 
knowledge.  The  problems,  finally,  which  arise  from  the  questions 
concerning  the  range  and  limit  of  man's  knowing  faculty  and  its 
relation  to  the  reality  to  be  known,  form  the  subject-matter  of 
epistemoiogy  or  theory  of  knowledge. 

H.  Siebeck,  GtMchichte  der  Psychologic,  Vol.  I.,  in  two  parte  (Gotha,  :880-84), 
incomplete,  extending  into  the  scholastic  period. 

K.  Prsntl,  €^esehichU  der  Logik  im  Abendlande,  4  vols.  (Leips.  1865-70), 
brought  down  only  to  the  Renaissance. 

Ft.  Harms,  Die  Philo9ophie  in  ihrer  Geschichte,  I.  '^Fsychologie'*;  II. 
••Loc^**  (Berlin,  1877  and  1881). 

[R.  Adamson,  The  History  of  Psychology  (in  prep.).] 

2.  Practical  problems  are,  in  general,  those  which  grow  out  of  the 
investigation  of  man's  activity,  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  ends. 
Here,  too,  a  psycho-genetic  treatment  is  possible,  which  falls  under 
psychology.  That  discipline,  on  the  other  hand,  which  considers 
man's  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ethical  norm  or  stand- 
ard, is  ethics  or  moral  philosophy.  By  morals  (Moral)  in  the  narrower 
sense  is  usually  understood  the  proposal  and  grounding  of  ethical 
precepts.  Since,  however,  all  ethical  action  has  reference  to  the 
community,  there  are  attached  to  morals  or  ethics,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  philosophy  of  society  (for  which  the  unfortunate  name 
sociology  seems  likely  to  become  permanent),  and  the  philosophy  of 
lato  or  right.  Further,  in  so  far  as  the  ideal  of  human  society  con- 
stitutes the  ultimate  meaning  of  history,  the  philosophy  of  history 
appears  also  in  this  connection,  as  already  mentioneiL 

To  practical  problems,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  belong 
also  those  which  relate  to  art  and  religion.  To  designate  philosoph- 
ical investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  of  art,  the  name 
cBsthetics  has  been  introduced  since  the  end  of  last  century.  If  phi- 
losophy takes  the  religious  life  for  its  object,  not  in  the  sense  of 
itself  intending  to  give  a  science  of  the  nature  of  the  deity,  but  in 
the  sense  of  an  investigation  with  regard  to  man*s  religious  behaviour, 
we  call  this  discipline  philosophy  of  religion. 
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Fr.  Schleiennacher,  Grundlinien  Hner  Kritik  der  biakerigen  SUUtUehre  (col- 
lected works,  IIL,  Vol.  I.,  Berlin,  1834).  L.  v.  Henning,  Die  Primcipien  der 
Ethik  in  kiUori»cher  Entwicklung  (Beriin,  1826).  Fr.  v.  Raumer,  Die  ge- 
9chidMiche  SfUwicUung  der  Begtife  von  Siaat^  Becht,  und  PolUik  (Leips.,  3d 
ed.,  1861).  £.  Feuerlein,  Die  philos,  SiUenlehre  in  ihren  getchichUicKen  Havpi- 
farmen  (2  vols.,  Ttibingen,  1867>69).  P.  Janet,  Bietoire  de  la  philoBophie 
morale  et  politique  (Paris,  1868).  W.  Whewell,  HiHory  of  Moral  Science 
(Edinborg,  1863J.  H.  Sidgwick,  The  Methods  of  Ethics,  4th  ed.  (Lond.  and 
N.Y.  1890).  lOtaiines  of  the  History  of  Ethics,  by  same  author  (Lond.  and 
N.Y.,  3d  ed.,  1892).  J.  Martineau,  T}fpes  of  Ethical  Theory  (2d  ed.,  Oxford 
and  N.Y.  1886).]  Th.  Ziegler,  Geschichte  der  Ethik,  2  vols,  (the  third  not  yet 
iH;>peared;  Strassburg,  1881-86).  K.  Kostlin,  Geschichte  der  Ethik  (only  the 
beginning,  1  vol.,  Tfibingen,  1887).  [J.  Bonar,  Philosophy  and  Economics  in 
their  Historical  Relations  (Lond.  and  N.Y.  1893).  D.  G.  Ritchie,  The  History 
of  Political  Philosophy  (in  prep.).] 

R.  Zimmermann,  C^eschichte  der  Aesthetik  (Vienna,  1868).  M.  Schasler, 
Kritische  Geschichte  der  Aesthetik  (Berlin,  1871).  [B.  Bosanquet,  Tlie  History 
ofjEsthetics  (Lond.  and  N.Y.  1892).  W.  Knight,  7^^  Philosophy  of  the  Beau- 
^ful  (an  outline  of  the  history,  Edin.  and  N.Y.  1891).  Gaylev  and  Scott,  A 
Guide  to  the  Literature  of  ^Esthetics,  Univ.  of  California,  and  Introd.  to  the 
Mahods  and  Materials  of  Literary  Criticism  (Boat  1899)  have  bibliogn4>hies.] 

J.  Berger,  Geschichte  der  Religionsphilosophie  (Beriin,  1800).  [Ptlnjer, 
History  of  the  Christian  PhUosophy  of  Religion  (Vol.  I.,  Edin.  and  N.Y.  1887). 
O.  Pfle|derer,  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  trans,  by  Menzies  (Lond.  1887).  Mar- 
tineau, A  Study  of  Religion  (2  vols.,  1888),  and  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion 
^^1890).  J.  Caird,  Introd,  to  the  Philos,  of  Religion  (1880).  E.  Caird,  Evolu- 
tion of  Religion  (2  vols.,  Lond.  and  N.Y.  1893).] 

The  division  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  usually  connected  with 
that  current  for  political  history,  so  as  to  distinguish  three  great 
periods,  —  Ancient,  ]\iediseval,  and  Modem  Philosophy.  Yet  the 
sections  made  in  this  way  are  not  so  favourable  for  the  history  of 
philosophy  as  they  perhaps  are  for  political  history.  Other  points 
of  division  must  be  made,  equally  important  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  development ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  transition  between 
the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  times  demands  a  shifting  of  the  point 
of  division  on  either  side. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  entire  history  of  philosophy  will  here 
be  treated  according  to  the  following  plan  of  division,  in  a  manner 
to  be  more  exactly  illustrated  and  justified  in  detail  by  the  exposi* 
tion  itself :  — 

(1)  Tlie  Philosophy  of  the  Cheeks:  from  the  beginnings  of 
scientific  thought  to  the  death  of  Aristotle,  —  from  about  600  to 
322  B.C. 

(2)  HeUenistic-Boman  Philosophy:  from  the  death  of  Aristotle 
to  the  passing  away  of  Neo-Platonism,  —  from  322  b.c.  to  about 

500  A.D. 

(3)  MedicevcU  Philosophy :  from  Augustine  to  Nicolaus  Cusanus, 
—  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

(4)  The  Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance :  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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(5)  The  FhUowpky  of  the  EtUightenment:  from  Locke  to  the 
death  of  Lessing,— 1689-1781. 

(6)  The  Cferman  PhUoeophy :  from  Kant  to  Hegel  and  Herbart,  *-> 
1781-1820. 

(7)  The  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


PART   I. 


THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  THB  GREEKS. 

Chr.  A.  Bnndis,  Handfmch  der  Qe»ehiehte  der  griechisch-rihnidchen  PhUo9ophie. 

3  pts.  in  6  vols.     Berlin,  183&-6d. 
Same  aathor,  Oeschichte  der  SntvHckelungen  der  grieehischen  PhUosophie  und 

ihrtr  Nachwirkungen  im  r&miwcKeu  Beicke,    2  pto.     Berlin,  18d2-66. 
Ed.  Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Orieeken,    3  pU.  in  5  vols,     let  vol.  in  6th, 

2  vol.  in  4th,  3-5  vols,  in  3d  ed.    Leipe.  1879-93.     [Trans.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  portion  on  the  concluding  religious  period,  as  six  works:  Pre- 

Socratic  PhUo9ophy  (2  vols.),  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  SchooU^  Plato  and 

the  Older  Academy^  Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peripatetics  (2  vols.).  Stoics. 

Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  History  of  Eclecticism,  chiefly  by  S.  F.  AUeyne  and 

(>.  J.  ReicheL     Lond.  and  N.Y.,  Longmans.] 
A.  Schwegler,  Oeschichte  der  griechisehen  Philosophie.    Ed.  by  K.  Ktfstlin.    3d 

ed.     Freiburg,  1882. 
L.   Strilmpell,  Die  Oeschichte  der  griechisehen  Philosophie.     2  pts.      Leipe. 

1854-61. 
W.    Windelband,    GeschichU  der  alten  Philosophie.     2d  ed.      Munich,  1894. 

[History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  trans,  by  H.  E.  Cushman,  N.Y.,  1899.  J 
Ritter  et  Preller,  Historia  philosophies  grcteo-romanas  (C/rcecce).     In  8th  ed. 

Edited  by  Wellman.    Gotha,  1898.     An  excellent  collection  of  the  most 

important  sources. 

[A.  W.  Benn,  The  Greek  Philosophers,    2  vols.     Lond.,  1883.    The  PhilosO' 

phy  of  Greece,    Lond.  1898.] 
Th.  Gomperz,  GriecMsche  Denker,    Vienna,  1897.      [Trans,  by  L.   Magnus. 

Chreek  Thinkers,    Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1900.] 

If  by  science  we  understand  that  independent  and  self-conscious 
work  of  intelligence  which  seeks  knowledge  methodically  for  its 
own  sake,  then  it  is  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c.,  that  we  first  find  such  a  science,  —  aside  from  some 
tendencies  among  the  peoples  of  the  Orient,  those  of  China  and 
India  ^  particularly,  only  recently  disclosed.      The   great  civilised 

?  >  Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  beginnings  of  moral  philosophy  among  the 
Chinese  rise  above  moralising,  and  especially  those  of  logic  in  India  above  inci- 
dental reflections  on  the  scientific  formation  of  conceptions,  —  on  which  we  shall 
not  here  pronounce, — these  remain  so  remote  from  the  course  of  European 
philosophy,  which  forms  a  complete  unity  in  itself,  that  a  text-book  has  no 
tiecMlofn  to  enter  upon  them.  The  literatnre  is  brought  together  in 
weg,  L  I  0. 
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peoples  of  earlier  antiquity  were  not,  indeed,  wanting  either  in  an 
abundance  of  information  on  single  subjects,  or  in  general  views  of 
the  universe ;  but  as  the  former  was  gained  in  connection  with  prac- 
tical needs,  and  the  latter  grew  out  of  mythical  fancy,  so  they 
remained  under  the  control,  partly  of  daily  need,  partly  of  religious 
poetry;  and,  as  was  natural  .in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  restraint 
of  the  Oriental  mind,  they  lacked,  for  their  fruitful  and  independent 
development,  the  initiative  activity  of  individuals. 

Among  the  Greeks,  also,  similar  relations  existed  until,  at  the  time 
mentioned,  the  mighty  upward  movement  of  the  national  life  unfet- 
tered the  mental  powers  of  this  most  gifted  of  all  peoples.  Fortius 
result  the  democratic  development  of  constitutions  which  in  passion- 
ate party  struggle  tended  to  bring  out  independence  of  individual 
opinions  and  judgments,  and  to  develop  the  significance  of  person- 
ality, proved  even  more  favourable  than  the  refinement  and  spiritual- 
isatioh  of  life  which  increasing  wealth  of  trade  brought  with  it 
The  more  the  luxuriant  development  of  individualism  loosened  the 
old  bonds  of  the  common  consciousness,  of  faith,  and  of  morals,  and 
threatened  the  youthful  civilisation  of  Greece  with  the  danger  of 
anarchy,  the  more  pressing  did  individual  men,  prominent  by  their 
position  in  life,  their  insight,  and  their  character,  find  the  duty 
of  recovering  in  their  own  reflection  the  measure  that  was  becoming 
lost.  This  ethical  reflection  found  its  representatives  in  the  lyric 
and  gnomic  poets,  especially,  however,  in  the  so-called  seven  wise  men} 
It  could  not  fail  to  occur,  also,  that  a  similar  movement,  in  which 
individual  opinions  asserted  their  independence,  should  trench  upon 
the  religious  life  already  so  varied,  in  which  the  opposition  between 
the  old  mystery-cults  and  the  sesthetic  national  mythology  stimu- 
lated the  formation  of  so  many  special  types.'  Already  in  the  cos- 
mogonic  poetry  the  poet  had  dared  to  portray  the  heaven  of  the 
myths  according  to  his  own  individual  fancy ;  the  age  of  the  seven 
sages  began  to  read  its  ethical  ideals  into  the  gods  of  the  Homeric 
poetry,  and  in  the  ethico-religious  reformation  attempted  by  Pythag- 
oras,^ coming  as  it  did  in  the  outer  form  of  a  return  to  the  old  strict- 
ness of  life,  the  new  content  which  life  had  gained  came  all  the  more 
clearly  to  view. 

^  The  **  seven  sages,''  among  whom  Thales,  Bias,  Pittacus,  and  Solon  are 
usually  named,  while  with  regard  to  the  rest  tradition  is  not  agreed,  must  not, 
with  the  exception  of  Thales,  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  science.  Dlog. 
Laert.  I.  40 ;  Plato,  Protag.  343. 

«  Cf.  E.  Rohde  (Psyche^  2d  ed.,  1897)  for  the  influence  of  religious  ideas. 

■  Pherecydes  of  Syrus  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  these  cob- 
mogonic  poeUs ;  he  wrote  in  prose  at  the  time  of  the  first  philosophies,  but  his 
mode  of  thought  is  still  mythical  throughout,  not  scientific.  Fragmento  of  hit 
writings  collected  by  Sturz  (Leips.  1834). 
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From  such  oonditioiis  of  fermentation  the  science  of  the  Greeks 
^  which  thej  gave  the  name  philosophy  was  bom.  The  independ- 
ent reflection  of  individuals,  aided  by  the  fluctuations  of  religious 
fancy,  extended  itself  from  the  questions  of  practical  life  to  the 
knowledge  of  Nature,  and  there  first  won  that  freedom  from  exter- 
nal ends,  that  limitation  of  knowledge  to  itself,  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  science. 

All  these  processes,  however,  took  place  principaUy  in  the  outly- 
ing parts  of  Greek  civilisation,  in  the  colonies,  which  were  in  advance 
of  the  so-called  MotherK»untiy  in  mental  as  in  material  develop- 
ment In  Ionia,  in  Magna  Graecia,  in  Thrace,  stood  the  cradles  of 
science.  It  was  only  after  Athens  in  the  Persian  wars  had  assumed 
together  with  the  political  hegemony  the  mental  as  well,  which  she 
was  to  keep  so  much  longer  than  the  former,  that  Attic  soil,  conse- 
crated to  all  the  muses,  attracted  science  also.  Its  advent  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Sophists ;  it  found  its  completion  in  the  doctrine 
and  school  of  Aristotle. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  disinterested  consideration  of 
Nature  that  reflection  first  rose  to  the  scientific  construction  of 
conceptions.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Greek  science  devoted  all 
the  freshness  of  youthful  joy  and  knowledge  primarily  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Nature,  and  in  this  work  stamped  out  fundamental  concep- 
tions, or  Forms  of  thought,  for  apprehending  the  external  world.  Li 
order  to  turn  the  look  of  philosophy  inward  and  make  human  action 
the  object  of  its  study,  there  was  first  need,  for  one  thing,  of  subse- 
quent reflection  upon  what  had,  and  what  had  not,  been  accomplished 
by  this  study  of  Nature,  and,  for  another  thing,  of  the  imperious 
demands  made  by  public  life  on  science  now  so  far  matured  as  to  be 
a  social  factor.  The  effect  of  this  change  might  for  a  time  seem  to 
be  to  check  the  pure  zeal  for  research  which  had  marked  the  begin- 
nings, but  after  positive  results  had  been  reached  in  the  field  of  the 
knowledge  of  man's  inner  nature  this  same  zeal  developed  all  the 
more  vigorously,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  those  great  systems 
with  which  purely  Greek  philosophy  reached  its  consummation. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  divides,  therefore,  into  three  periode : 
a  eomhoiogicalj  which  extends  from  about  600  to  about  450  b.c.  ;  an 
anthropological^  which  fills  out  about  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  (450-400) ;  and  a  gystematiCy  which  contains  the 
development  of  the  three  great  systems  of  Greek  science,  those  of 
Democritus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  (400-322). 

The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  forms  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  not  only  because  the 
fondamental  conceptions  created  in  it  have  become  the  permanent  f oundatLona 
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for  all  further  development  of  thought,  and  promise  to  remahi  such,  but  also 
because  in  it  the  formal  presuppositions  contained  in  the  postulates  of  the 
thinking  Reason  itself,  attidned  sharp  formulation  as  set  over  against  the  mate- 
rial of  knowledge,  which,  especially  at  the  beginning,  was  still  relatively  small 
in  amount.  In  this  the  Greek  philosophy  has  its  t^ical  value  and  its  didactic 
importance. 

These  advantages  appear  already  in  the  transparency  and  simplicity  of  the 
entire  development,  which  Enable  us  to  see  the  inquiring  mind  at  first  turned 
outward,  then  thrown  back  upon  itself,  and  from  this  point  of  view  returning 
to  a  deeper  apprehension  of  reality  as  a  whole. 

There  is,  therefore,  scarcely  any  controversy  with  regard  to  this  course  of 
the  general  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  though  different  expositions  have 
located  the  divisions  between  the  periods  at  different  points.  Whether  Socrates 
IS  made  to  begin  a  new  period,  or  is  placed  together  with  the  Sophists  in  the 
period  of  Greek  Enlightenment,  depends  ultimately  only  on  whether  the  result 
(negative  or  positive),  or  the  object-matter  of  the  philosophising,  is  regarded  as 
of  decisive  importance.  That,  however,  Democritus  must  in  any  case  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  **Pre-Socratics**  and  assigned  to  the  great  systematic  period 
of  Greek  Philosophy,  has  been  proved  by  the  Author  in  his  survey  of  the 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy^  ch.  V.,  and  the  objections  which  the  innovation 
has  encountered  have  not  sufficed  to  convince  him  of  any  mistime. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OOSMOLOQIGAL  PERIOD. 

8.  A.  Byk,  Die  vonoknOiMche  Pkilo9opkie  der  Qrieeken  in  ikrer  orgamiKiken 

Gliederung,    2  Purts.    Leips.  1876-77, 
[J.  Burnet,  JS^Wy  Greek  l^ao9ophy.    Lond.  1802.] 

The  immediate  background  for  the  beginnings  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy was  formed  by  the  oosmogonic  poetry,  which  aimed  to  present 
in  mythical  garb  the  story  of  the  prehistoric  ages  of  the  given 
world,  and  so,  in  the  form  of  narratives  of  the  origination  of  the 
universe,  made  use  of  prevailing  ideas  as  to  the  constant  mutations 
of  things.  The  more  freely  individual  views  developed  in  this  pro- 
cess, the  more  the  time  factor  in  the  myth  retreated  in  favour  of  the 
emphasising  of  these  abiding  relations;  and  the  question  finally 
emerged:  ''  What  is  then  the  original  ground  of  things,  which  out- 
lasts all  temporal  change,  and  how  does  it  change  itself  into  these 
particular  things,  or  change  these  things  back  into  itself  ?  " 

The  solution  of  this  question  was  first  attempted  in  the  sixth 
century  by  the  Milesian  School  of  natural  philosophy,  of  which 
Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes  are  known  to  us  as  the 
three  chief  representatives.  Information  of  many  kinds,  which  had 
long  been  publicly  accumulating  in  the  practical  experience  of  the 
searfaring  lonians,  stood  at  their  disposal,  as  well  as  many  true 
observations,  often  of  an  acute  sort.  They  kept  in  touch,  also,  no 
doubt,  with  the  experience  of  the  Oriental  peoples,  especially  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  they  stood  in  so  close  relation.^  Knowledge 
from  these  various  sources  was  brought  together  with  youthful  zeal. 
The  chief  interest  fell  upon  physical  questions,  particularly  upon 

1  The  influence  of  the  Orient  upon  the  beginnings  of  Greek  philosophy  has 
been  overestimated  by  Glabisch  {Die  Religion  viid  die  Philosophie  in  ihrer 
weltgesehichtlichen  Enttoicklung^  Breslau,  1852)  and  Roth  (GescMthte  unserer 
abendldndi9ehen  Philosophies  2  Vols.,  Mannheim,  1858  fif.).  In  the  case  of 
information  upon  particular  fields  such  influence  is  certainly  to  be  recognised ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  scientiflc  conceptions  are  throughout  independf^nt  works 
of  Grreek  thou^U 
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the  great  elementary  phenomena,  to  explain  which  many  hypotheses 
were  thought  out.  Besides  this,  interest  turned  chiefly  to  geo- 
graphical and  astronomical  problems,  such  as  the  form  of  the  earth, 
its  relation  to  the  sidereal  heavens,  the  nature  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  and  the  manner  and  cause  of  their  motion.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  but  feeble  indications  of  a  zeal  for  knowledge 
applied  to  the  organic  world  and  man. 

Such  were  the  objects  of  experience  studied  by  the  first  "  philosophy."  It 
stood  quite  far  removed  from  medical  science,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  limited  to 
technical  information  and  proficiency  in  the  art,  and  was  handed  down  as  a 
secret  doctrine,  goarded  in  priest-like  fashion  in  orders  and  schools,  such  as 
those  of  Rhodes,  Cyrene,  Crotona,  Cos,  and  Cnidus.  Ancient  medicine,  which 
aimed  expressly  to  be  an  art  and  not  a  science  (so  Hippocrates),  came  into 
contact  with  philosophy  when  this  was  an  aU-embracing  science,  only  at  a  late 

rriod  and  quite  transiently.    Cf .  Hiser,  Lehrbttch  der  Ge$ehiehte  dir  Medicin, 
(2d  ed.,  Jena,  1876). 

So  alio  the  beginnings  of  maihematiee  go  along  independently  beside  those  of 
ancient  philosophy.  The  propositions  ascribed  to  the  Milesians  make  the  im- 
pression of  indiYidual  pieces  of  hiformation  picked  up  and  put  together,  rather 
than  of  results  of  genuine  research,  and  are  quite  out  of  relation  with  their 
doctrines  in  natural  science  and  philosophy.  In  the  circles  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
also,  mathematical  studies  were  at  first  evidently  pursued  for  their  own  sake,  to 
be  drawn  all  the  more  vigorously  into  the  treatment  of  general  problems.  Cf. 
O.  Cantor,  GfeacAidUe  der  Matkematik,  I.  (Leips.  1880). 

The  efforts  of  the  Milesians  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  one 
world-ground  had  already  in  the  case  of  Anaximander  led  beyond 
experience  to  the  construction  of  a  metaphysical  conception  to  be 
used  for  explanation,  tIx.  the  obrctpor,  and  thereby  drew  science  away 
from  the  investigation  of  facts  to  the  consideration  of  conceptions. 
While  XenophaneSj  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  School^  drew  the  con- 
sequences which  result  for  the  religious  consciousness  from  the 
philosophical  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  world,  Heraditxis,  in 
hard  struggle  with  ideas  that  were  obscure  and  religiously  coloured, 
analysed  destructively  the  presupposition  of  an  abiding  substance, 
and  allowed  only  a  law  of  change  to  stand  as  ultimate  content  of 
knowledge.  All  the  more  sharply,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  Eleatic 
School,  in  its  great  representative,  Parmenides^  shape  out  the  con- 
ception of  Being  until  it  reached  that  regardless  boldness  of  formu- 
lation which,  in  the  following  generation  of  the  School,  was  defended 
by  Zeno,  and  softened  down  in  some  measure  only  by  Melissus. 

Very  soon,  however,  a  series  of  efforts  appeared,  which  brought 
anew  into  the  foreground  the  interest  in  explanatory  natural  science 
that  had  been  thrust  aside  by  this  development  of  the  first  meta- 
physical antitheses.  In  behalf  of  this  interest  more  comprehensive 
sfforts  were  made  toward  an  enrichment  of  knowledge ;  this  time, 
•ore  than  in  the  case  of  previous  observations,  questions  and 

rpotheses  from  the  organic  and  physiological  realms  were  kept  in 
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mind;  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  mediate  with  explanatory 
theories  between  the  opposing  conceptions  of  Heraclitos  and  Par- 
menides. 

Out  of  these  needs  arose,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
side  by  side,  and  with  many  reciprocal  relations,  positive  and  polem- 
ical, the  theories  of  EmpedodeSy  AnaxagorcUj  and  Leucippus,  founder 
of  the  Atomistic  School  of  Abdera.  The  number  of  these  theories 
and  their  well-known  dependence  upon  one  another  prove  that  in 
spite  of  the  distance  by  which  individual  men  and  schools  found 
themselves  separated,  there  was  already  a  great  vigour  in  exchange 
of  thought  and  in  literary  activity.  The  picture  of  this  life  takes 
on  a  much  fuller  form  as  we  reflect  that  tradition,  in  sifting  its 
material,  has  obviously  preserved  only  the  memory  of  what  was 
most  important,  and  that  each  of  the  names  remaining  known  to 
us  indicates,  in  truth,  an  entire  circle  of  scientific  activity. 

The  PfthagoreanSy  during  this  same  period,  occupied  a  peculiar 
position  at  one  side.  They  also  took  up  the  metaphysical  problem 
given  by  the  opposition  between  Heraclitus  and  the  Eleatics,  but 
hoped  to  find  its  solution  by  the  aid  of  mathematics,  and,  by  their 
theory  of  numherB^  as  whose  first  literary  representative  Phitolaua  is 
known,  added  a  number  of  most  important  factors  to  the  further 
movement  of  thought.  The  original  purpose  or  tendency  of  their 
league  made  itself  felt  in  their  doctrines,  in  that,  in  fixing  these, 
they  conceded  a  considerable  influence  to  considerations  of  (ethical 
or  aesthetic)  worth.  They  indeed  attempted  a  scientific  treatment 
of  ethical  questions  as  little  as  did  the  entire  philosophy  of  this 
period,  but  the  cosmology  which  they  based  upon  their  astronomical 
ideas,  already  widely  developed  with  the  help  of  mathematics,  is 
yet  at  the  ssime  time  permeated  by  aesthetic  and  ethical  motives. 

Of  the  Mfladan  80I100I  only  three  names — Thales,  Anaximander,  and  An- 
aximenes — have  been  banded  down  to  us.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  school 
flourished  in  what  was  then  the  Ionic  capital  daring  the  entire  sixth  century, 
and  perished  with  the  city  itself,  wliidi  was  laid  waste  by  the  Persians  in  494, 
after  the  battle  of  Lade. 

Thates,  sprung  from  an  old  merchant  family,  is  said  to  have  predicted  the 
solar  eclipse  in  685,  and  survived  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  He  had  perhaps  seen  Egypt,  and  was  not  deficient  in  mathe- 
matieal  and  physical  knowledge.  So  early  an  author  as  Aristotle  did  not  know 
writtngi  from  him. 

Amudmander  seems  to  have  been  little  younger.  Of  his  treatise  w€pi  ^^cwt 
a  curious  fragment  only  is  preserved.  Cf .  Neuh&user  (Bonn,  1883).  —  Bosgen, 
Ueber  doM  Arnpop  des  A.  (Wiesbaden,  1867). 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  period  of  Aw»4tii^fi^>  It  falls  probably  about 
600-500.    Almost  nothing  of  his  work  w€pl  ^tm  remains. 

Aside  from  that  given  by  Aristotle  (in  the  beginning  of  the  Metaphysics)  we 
owe  our  meagre  information  concerning  the  theories  of  the  Milesians  chieny  to 
tbe  Commetttarp  of  Slmplicius.  Cf .  H.  Ritter,  Oeschichte  der  Jonischen  PhiloS" 
aphie  (Berlin,  1821)  ;  R.  Seydel,  Der  FartsehriU  der  Metaphytik  unter  den  dUe*- 
ten  Janiechen  PhQaiophen  (Leips.  1861). 
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At  the  head  of  the  Elaatlo  School,  Zenophanei,  who  at  all  CTents  waa 
concerned  in  its  establishment,  is  generally  placed.  Bom  aboat  670  In  Ck)lophon9 
he  fled  in  646,  in  consequence  of  the  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  and  nined  a 
living  as  wandering  poet.  At  last,  in  Elea,  founded  by  the  lonians  who  fled  into 
Magna  Grsecia,  he  found  a  permanent  dwelling.  He  died  after  480.  The  frag- 
ments of  his  partly  gnomic,  partly  philosophical,  sayings  have  been  collected  by 
Karsten  (Amsterdam,  1886).  Concerning  hinr  see  Fr.  Kern  (Nanmborg,  1864, 
Oldenburg,  1867,  Danzig,  1871,  Stettin,  1874  and  1877)  and  J.  Freudenthal  (Brea- 
lau,  1886). 

Parmenidca,  an  Eleatic  of  renowned  family,  who  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
Pythagorean  society,  wrote  about  470.  The  fragments  of  his  didactic  poem 
have  been  collected  by  Peyron  (Leips.  1810)  and  H.  Stein  (Leipa.  1864).  [Met. 
tr.  in  Jour.  Spec.  PhU.,  IV.]  The  lost  treatise  of  Zeno  (about  490-490)  was 
probably  the  first  which  was  8ei>arated  into  chapters  and  arranged  dialectically. 
He,  too,  came  from  Elea. 

MeUaaoa,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  Samian  general  who  conquered  the  Athe- 
nians in  442.  Concerning  his  personal  connection  with  the  Eleatic  school  nothing 
16  Known.     A.  Pabst,  De  M,  Fragmentis  (Bonn,  lbb9). 

The  unimportant  fragments  of  the  Eleatlcs  are  in  a  measure  supplemented  by 
the  accounts  of  Aristotle,  Simplicius,  and  others.  The  pseudo- Aristotelian  work, 
De  Xenephonei  Zenone^  Gorgia  (Arist.,  Berl.  ed.,  074  ff.),  which  must  be  used 
with  great  discretion,  gives  an  account  in  the  first  chapter  probably  of  Melissos ; 
in  the  second,  from  confusedly  intermingling  sources,  of  Zeno ;  in  the  third,  of 
Oorgias. 

Heraclitaa  of  Ephesus  (''  the  Obscure ''),  about  686^70,  disgusted  with  the 
ever-growing  power  of  the  democracy,  gave  up  the  high  position  which  was  his 
by  birth,  and  in  the  moody  leisure  of  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  wrote  a  treatise 
which  was  pronounced  difficult  of  comprehension  even  by  the  ancients,  while 
the  fragments  of  it  which  we  possess  are  often  very  ambiguous.  Collected  and 
edited  by  P.  Schuster  (Leips.  1873)  and  J.  By  water  (Oxford,  1877).  Cf.  Fr. 
Schleiermacher  (Oes,  W.,  III.  Abth.,  Bd.  2,  pp.  1-146);  J.  Bemavs  (Cfti.  Abhand- 
lungen,  Bd.  I.,  1886);  F.  Lasalle  (2  Bde.,  Berlin,  1868);  £.  Pfleiderer  (Berlin, 
1886).  [O.  T.  W.  Patrick,  HeradUus  in  Am.  Jour.  Psy.,  I.,  1888,  contains  trans, 
of  the  Fr.] 

The  first  Dorian  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  Bmpadool—  of  Agrigentum, 
about  490-430,  a  priestly  and  prophetic  personality,  much  regarded  in  Mb  char- 
acter as  statesman,  physician,  and  worker  of  miracles.  He  had,  too,  relations 
with  the  Sicilian  school  of  orators,  of  which  the  names  of  Koraz  and  Tisias  are 
familiar ;  and  besides  his  ica9ap/j»l  (Songs  of  Purification)  has  left  a  didactic 
poem,  the  fragments  of  which  have  been  published  by  Sturs  (Leips.  1806), 
Karsten  (Amsterdam,  1838),  and  Stein  (Bonn,  1862). 

Anazagoraa  of  Klazomene  (600  till  after  430)  settled,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  in  Athens,  where  he  made  friends  with  Pericles.  In  434 
he  was  accused  of  Impiety  and  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  founded  a  school 
in  Lampsacus.  Schaubach  (Leips.  1827)  and  Schom  (Bonn,  1829)  have  col- 
lected the  fragments  of  his  treatise,  repi  ^^t^.  CI  Breier  (Berlin,  1840), 
Z6vort  (Paris,  1843). 

So  little  is  known  of  the  personality  of  Zieacippiia,  that  even  in  ancient 
times  his  very  existence  was  doubted.  The  great  development  of  the  atomistic 
theory  by  Democritus  (see  ch.  3)  had  completely  overshadowed  its  founder. 
But  traces  of  Atomism  are  to  be  recognised  with  certainty  in  the  entire  structure 
of  thou^t  after  Parmenides.  Leucippus,  if  not  bom  in  Abdera,  yet  active 
there  as  head  of  the  school  out  of  which  P]X)tagoras  and  Democritus  went  later, 
must  have  been  contemporary  with  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  even  though 
somewhat  older.  Whether  he  wrote  anything  is  uncertain.  Cf.  Diels,  Verk, 
der  Stttt.  PhiM.  Vers,  (1886).  —A  Brieger,  Die  Urbewegung  der  Akme  (Halle, 
1884);  H.  Liepmann,  Die  Mechanik  der  leueimhdemokritisehen  At4>w^  (Leips. 
1886). 

The  Pytbacorean  Society  first  appeared  in  the  cities  of  Magna  Gr»cia  as 
areligious-political  association  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Its  founder 
was  PythaMrma,  of  Samoa,  who,  bom  about  680,  after  long  journeys,  which 
probamy  led  him  toward  Egypt  also,  made  the  aristocratic  city  of  Crotona  the 
starting-point  of  a  refonu  movement  which  had  for  its  aim  a  moral  and  religioQa 
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purifioation.  We  ar«  first  apprised  of  the  internal  relations  of  the  society 
through  sabseqaent  narraUyes  (Jamblichus,  De  Vita  Pythagorica^  and  Porphyrins, 
De  VUa  Pythagorce  published  by  Kiesllng  (Leips.  1816-16),  whose  trustworthiness 
is  doubtfuL  It  seems,  however,  to  be  certain  that  already  the  old  society  imposed 
definite  duties  upon  its  members,  even  for  private  life,  and  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  woridng  in  common  at  intellectual  pursuits,  especially  at  music  and 
mathematics.  In  consequence  of  its  political  position  (in  regard  to  which 
B.  Krische,  Gottingen,  1890)  the  external  conditions  of  the  society  assumed  at 
first  a  very  favourable  form,  inasmuch  as,  after  the  plunder  of  the  democratic 
Sybaris,  609,  Crotona  won  a  kind  of  hegemonic  influence  in  Magna  Graecia. 
In  time,  however,  the  Pythagoreans  became  the  losers  in  the  bitter  party 
struggles  of  the  cities,  and  c^n  suffered  bitter  persecution,  by  which  the 
society  was  finally  destroyed  in  the  fourth  century. 

To  Pythagoras  himself,  who  died  about  600,  we  can  trace  back  no  philosoph- 
ical writings,  although  the  subsequent  myth-making  process  sought  so  strenu- 
ously to  make  him  the  idol  of  all  Hellenic  wisdom.  (E.  Zeller  in  Vortr.  u. 
Abhandl.,  I.,  Leips.  1806.)  Plato  and  Aristotle  knew  only  of  a  philosophy  of 
the  Pythagoreani.  Philolaus,  who  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  younger  than 
Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  appears  as  the  most  prominent  representative  of 
this  philosophy.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
the  fragments  of  his  treatise  (ed.  by  Boeckh,  Berlin,  1819;  cf.  C.  Schaar- 
sehmidt,  Bonn,  1864)  lie  under  considerable  suspicion. 

Of  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  society,  only  the  names  are  known.  The 
latest  representatives  came  into  so  close  relations  with  the  Platonic  Academy 
that,  as  regards  their  philosophy,  they  may  lUimost  be  said  to  have  belonged  to 
it.  Among  them  Arohytaa  of  Tarentum,  the  w«ll-known  gavant  and  statesman, 
should  be  mentioned.  Concerning  the  very  doubtful  fragments  attributed  to 
him,  cf.  G.  Hartenstein  (Leips.  1883),  Fr.  Petersen  (Zeitschr.  f.  Alterthumsk ; 
1836),  O.  Gruppe  (Berlin,  1840),  Fr.  Beckman  (Berlin,  1844). 

The  reports  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  Pythagoreans,  especially  in  the  later 
accounts,  are  clouded  by  so  many  additions  from  foreign  sources,  that  perhaps 
at  no  point  in  ancient  philosophy  is  it  so  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  facts 
in  the  case  as  here,  even  if  we  sift  out  the  most  trustworthy,  namely  Aristotle 
and  his  best  taught  commentators,  notably  SimpUcius,  many  dark  points  and 
contradictory  statements  remain,  particularly  in  details.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  in  the  school,  which  for  a  time  was  widely  extended, 
various  trends  of  thought  ran  side  by  side,  and  that  among  these  the  general  fun- 
damental thought  first  brought  forward  perhaps  by  Philolaus,  was  worked  out 
in  different  ways.    It  would  be  of  great  service  to  attempt  such  a  separation. 

H.  Bitter,  Geschichte  der  pythagoreischen  Philo9ophie  (Hamburg,  1826) ; 
Rothenbncher,  Das  System  der  Pythagoretr  n<ich  Aristotelet  (Berlin,  1867^  ; 
E.  Chaignet,  Pythcufore  et  la  philosophie  pythagoricienne  (2  vols.,  Pans, 
1878). 

§  4.  The  Conoeptions  of  Being. 

The  fact  that  things  of  experience  change  into  one  another  was 
the  stimulus  to  the  first  philosophical  reflections,  and  wonder '  at 
this  must  indeed  hare  arisen  early  among  a  people  so  mobile  and 
with  so  varied  an  experience  of  Nature  as  the  lonians.  To  this 
fact,  which  furnished  the  fundamental  motive  of  its  reflection,  the 
Ionic  philosophy  gave  liveliest  expression  in  Heraclitus,  who  seems 
to  have  been  unwearied'  in  seeking  the  most* pointed  formulations 
for  this  universal  mutability  of  all  things,  and  especially  for  the 

sudden  changes  of  opposites  into  each  other.    But  while  myth  gave 

I . .  . .  - .  . .  • 

^  Ct  appn  tb^  phUoiophical  value  of  the  .Oavftd^np,  Arist  JUiet,  1. 2,  982  b  12. 
«  Fragm,  (Schust.)  41-44,  60,  63,  67. 
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to  this  view  the  garb  of  a  fabled  account  of  the  f onnation  of  the 
world,  science  asked  for  the  abiding  ground  of  all  these  changes, 
and  fixed  this  question  in  the  conception  of  the  coemic  matUTj  or 
"warldrstuff^'  {WeU8toff),vr}nch  experiences  all  these  transformar 
tions,  from  which  all  individual  things  arise,  and  into  which  they 
become  again  transformed  (^x*?)*  ^°  ^^^^  conception^  was  tacitly 
contained  the  preeuppoeUion  of  the  unity  of  the  world;  whether  the 
Milesians '  already  sought  to  justify  this  we  do  not  know.  It  was  a 
later  eclectic  straggler*  who  first  attempted  to  justify  this  Maniem 
by  the  transformation  of  all  things  into  one  another,  and  by  the 
inter-connection  of  all  things  without  exception. 

1.  That,  however,  a  single  cosmic  matter,  or  world-stuff,  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  entire  process  of  nature,  appears  in  ancient  tradi- 
tion as  a  self-evident  presupposition  of  the  Ionic  School.  The  only 
question  was  to  determine  what  this  elementary  matter  was.  Th^ 
nearest  course  was  then  to  seek  for  it  in  what  was  given  in  experi- 
ence, and  so  Thales  declared  it  to  be  water;  Anaximene8f  air.  To 
this  choice  they  were  probably  determined  only  by  the  mobility, 
changeability,  and  apparent  inner  vitality  ^  of  water  and  air.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  the  Milesians  thought  little  in  this  connection  of 
the  chemical  peculiarities  of  water  and  air,  but  only  of  the  states 
of  aggregation '  concerned.  While  the  solid  appears  in  itself  dead, 
moved  only  from  without,  the  liquid  and  volatile  make  the  impres- 
sion of  independent  mobility  and  vitality ;  and  the  monistic  prepos- 
session of  this  first  philosophising  was  so  great  that  the  Milesians 
never  once  thought  of  asking  for  a  reason  or  ground  of  this  cease- 
less change  of  the  cosmic  matter,  but  instead  assumed  this  as  a  self- 
intelligible  fact  —  a  matter  of  course  —  as  they  did  all  change  or 
occurrence ;  at  most  they  described  its  individual  forms.  The  cos- 
mic matter  passed  with  them  for  something  in  itself  living :  they 
thought  of  it  as  animated,  just  as  are  particular  organisms,*  and  for 
this  reason  their  doctrine  is  usually  characterised  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  later  separation  in  conceptions  as  Hylozoism. 

1  Which  Aristotle  in  the  Afet,  I.  3,  983  b  8,  has  defined,  not  without  the 
admixture  of  his  own  categories. 

>  The  expression  d/>x^«  which,  moreover,  bears  in  itself  the  memory  of  the 
chronological  fancies  of  the  Cosmologists,  is  said  by  Simplicius  to  have  becnn 
used  first  by  Anaximander. 

s  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.  Cf.  Simpl.  Phys.  (D.)  32'  151,  30,  and  Arist.  Oen.  «l 
Corr.  I.  6,  322  b  13. 

*  Schol.  in  Arist.  514  a  33. 

^  For  vSup,  V7p6r  is  frequently  substituted.  With  regard  to  the  di^  of  Anaxi- 
menes  the  accounts  are  such  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  his 
metaphysical  '*air^^  from  the  empirical :  Ritter,  I.  217  ;  Brandls,  1. 144. 

•  Plut.  Plac.  1.3  (Doxogr.  D.  278).  Perhaps  this  is  intended  in  the  oonjeo^ 
tore  of  Aristotle,  Met.  I.  3,  983  b  22. 
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2.  If  we  asky  howeTeri  why  Anazimenes,  whose  doctrine,  like 
that  of  ThaleSi  seems  to  have  kept  within  the  bounds  of  experience, 
substitated  air  for  water,  we  learn '  that  he  believed  air  to  have  a 
characteristic  which  water  lacked,  —  a  characteristic,  too,  which  his 
predecessor  Anaximander  had  postulated  as  indispensable  for  the 
conception  of  primitive  matter,  viz.  that  of  infinity.  As  motive  for 
this  postulate  of  Anaximander  there  is  related  the  argument  that  a 
finite  cosmic  matter  would  exhaust  itself  in  the  ceaseless  succession 
of  productions.'  But  Anaximander  had  also  seen  that  this  demand 
made  by  the  conception  of  the  dpxi  could  not  be  satisfied  by  any 
matter  or  substance  which  we  can  perceive,  and  had  on  this  account 
transferred  the  cosmic  matter  beyond  experience.  He  maintained 
boldly  the  reality  of  an  original  ground  of  things,  possessing  all  the 
properties  that  are  necessary,  if  we  are  to  derive  the  changes  in  the 
world  of  experience  from  something  itself  abiding  and  raised  above 
change,  — even  though  such  a  ground  might  not  be  found  in  experi- 
ence. He  drew  from  the  conception  of  the  Apxn  the  consequence, 
that  though  no  object  of  experience  corresponds  to  this  conception, 
we  must  yet,  to  explain  experience,  assume  such  a  conception  behind 
it  as  real  and  conditioning  it.  He  therefore  called  the  cosmic  mat- 
ter *^the  Infinite*^  (r^  awupw),  and  ascribed  to  it  all  the  qualities 
postulated  in  the  conception  of  the  dpxi :  that  is,  that  it  had  never 
begun  to  be,  and  was  imperishable,  inexhaustible,  and  indestructible. 

The  conception  of  matter^  thus  constructed  by  Anaximander  is, 
nevertheless,  clear  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  to  unite  within  it 
spatial  infinity  and  the  quality  of  being  without  beginning  or  end 
in  time,  and  thus  the  mark  of  the  all-embracing  and  all-determin* 
ing;'  on  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  its  qualitative  deter- 
mination, it  cannot  be  made  clear  what  the  philosopher  intended. 
Later  accounts  give  us  to  understand  that  he  expressly  maintained 
that  the  original  matter  was  qualitatively  undetermined  or  indefinite 
(Aopurm),^  while  the  statements  of  Aristotle '  speak  more  for  the 
assumption  of  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  matter  known  in  experience, 
—  a  mixture  completely  adjusted  or  equalised,  and  therefore  as  a 
whole  indifferent  or  neutral.  The  most  probable  view  here  is,  that 
Anaximander  reproduced  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  conception  the 


1  SImpL  Fk^.  (p.)  6^  24,  26. 

<  Pint.  Floe.  L  S  {Doxogr,  D.  277)  ;  Arist.  Phy$.  III.  8,  208  a  8. 

s  ArisL  ny$.  III.  4,  208  b  7. 

«  Schol.  in  Arist.  614  a  38 ;  Herbart,  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophie  (Get. 
W,   L  106^. 

'^  Met.  XIL  2, 1069  b  18,  and  especially  Phyt,  I.  4,  187  a  20.  Cf .  also  Simpl. 
P^.  (D.)  38^  1S4, 14  (according  to  Theophrastus).  This  much-treated  contro- 
venQr  will  be  S|K>ken  of  more  in  detail  below  (f  6). 
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unclear  idea  of  the  mythical  chaos  which  was  ''one  ^  and  yet  also 
''all."  This  he  did  by  assuming  as  the  cosmic  matter  an  infinite, 
corporeal  mass,  in  which  the  various  empirical  substances  were  so 
mixed  that  no  definite  quality  could  be  ascribed  to  it  as  a  whole. 
For  this  reason,  however,  the  separation  of  the  individual  qualities 
out  of  this  self-moved  matter  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  properly 
a  qualitative  change  in  it.  With  this  view  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  the  world  as  regards  quality  would  be  given  up,  to  be  sure, 
and  an  essential  preparation  made  for  the  later  development. 

3.  Still  another  predicate  was  given  by  Anaximander  to  the  In- 
finite, — TO  $aoy,  the  divine.  As  a  last  remembrance  of  the  religious 
home  in  which  scientific  reflection  arose,  it  shows  for  the  first  time 
the  inclination  of  philosophers,  constantly  recurring  in  history,  to 
view  as  "  Deity  "  the  highest  conception  which  theory  has  led  Uiem 
to  use  for  explaining  the  world,  and  so  to  give  it  at  the  same  time 
a  sanction  for  the  religious  consciousness.  Anaximander's  matter  is 
the  first  philosophic  conception  of  God,  the  first  attempt,  and  one 
which  remains  still  entirely  within  the  physical,  to  strip  the  idea 
of  (jk>d  of  all  mythical  form. 

But  while  the  religious  need  thus  maintained  itself  in  the  deter- 
mination of  metaphysical  conception,  the  possibility  of  an  influence 
of  the  results  of  science  upon  the  religious  life  was  brought  nearer,  the 
more  these  results  met  and  responded  to  an  impulse  which  hitherto 
had  been  dominant  only  in  an  obscure  and  uncertain  manner  within 
that  life.  The  transformation  which  the  Greek  myths  had  undergone, 
as  well  in  the  import  given  them  in  cosmogonic  fancy  as  in  that  given 
to  their  ethical  interpretation,  tended  everywhere  toward  a  mono- 
theistic culmination  (Pherecydes,  Solon);  and  to  this  movement 
its  final  result,  a  clearly  outspoken  monism,  was  now  proffered  by 
science. 

This  relation  was  brought  to  expression  by  Xenophanes,  not  a 
thinker  and  investigator,  but  an  imaginative  disciple  of  science, 
strong  in  his  convictions,  who  brought  the  new  teaching  from  East 
to  West  and  gave  it  a  thoroughly  religious  colouring.  His  mainte- 
nance of  monotheism,  which  he  expressed  as  enthusiastic  intuition  in 
the  saying,^  that  whithersoever  he  looked  all  was  constantly  flowing 
together  for  him  into  one  Nature  {fuav  ci9  <^ixriv),  took  on  at  once, 
however,  that  sharp  polemic  turn  against  the  popular  faith,  by  which 
he  is  principally  characterised  in  literature.  The  scorn,  which  he 
poured  out  with  abundant  wit  over  the  anthropomorphism  of  myth- 
ology,' the  anger  with  which  he  pursued  the  poets  as  the  portrayers 

1  Timon  in  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  I.  224.      >  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  V.  601. 
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of  these  diyine  figures  provided  with  all  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of 
human  nature/ — these  rest  upon  an  ideal  of  Gk>d  which  will  have 
the  Supreme  Being  regarded  as  incomparable  with  man  in  both 
bodily  and  mental  characteristics.  When  he  passes  to  positive  at- 
tributes, Xenophanes  becomes  more  obscure.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
deity  as  jv  jou  xov  is  identified  with  the  universe,  and  to  this  '^  World- 
Ood'*  are  then  ascribed  all  the  predicates  of  the  Milesian  dpx7 
(eternity,  existence  that  has  not  become  what  it  is,  imperishability)  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  qualities  are  ascribed  to  the  deity,  some  of  which 
are  spatial,  as  the  spherical  form,  while  others  are  psychical  func- 
tions. Among  these  latter  the  omnipresence  of  the  knowing  activity 
and  of  the  rational  guidance  of  things  is  expressly  mentioned.  In 
this  respect  the  World-God  of  Xenophanes  appears  only  as  the 
highest  among  the  rest  of  "  gods  and  men." 

While  here  a  predominantly  theological  turn  of  philosophy  is 
already  manifested,  the  exchange  of  the  point  of  view  of  metaphysics 
and  natural  science  taken  by  Anaximander,  for  the  religious  point 
of  view  of  Xenophanes  shows  itself  in  two  essential  deviations. 
The  conception  of  the  World-God  is  for  the  latter  an  object  of 
religious  reverence,  and  scarcely  a  means  for  understanding  Nature. 
The  Colophonian's  sense  for  knowledge  of  Nature  is  slight,  his  ideas 
are  in  part  very  childlike,  and,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Mile- 
sians, undeveloped.  And  so  for  his  views,  the  characteristic  of 
infinity,  which  Milesian  science  regarded  as  necessary  in  the  cosmic 
matter,  could  be  dispensed  with ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  him 
more  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Nature,'  to  think 
of  this  as  liltiited  within  itself,  as  entirely  shut  up  or  complete,  con- 
sequently as  regards  its  spatial  aspect,  spherical.  And  while  the 
Milesians  thought  of  the  original  ground  of  things  as  ever  in  motion 
spontaneously,  and  as  characterised  by  living  variety  in  its  inter- 
nal structure,  Xenophanes  struck  out  this  postulate  hitherto  in  use 
for  the  explanation  of  Nature,  and  declared  the  World-God  to  be 
immovable  and  perfectly  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  How,  indeed, 
he  i;hought  that  the  variety  of  individual  things  whose  reality  he 
did  not  doubt,  could  be  reconciled  with  this  view,  must  remain 
uncertain. 

4.  As  was  required  by  the  conception  of  change,  the  Milesian 
conception  of  the  World-substance  had  united  without  clear.discrim- 
ination  two  essential  elements:  the  one  that  of  a  substance  re- 
maining like  itself,  the  other  that  of  independent  or  self-subsistent 

1  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  IX.  193. 

'  Hippol.  Bef.  I.  14  (Dozoar.  D.  565).  In  other  passages,  again,  it  Lb  said 
that  he  would  have  the  aeity  thooght  neiuier  limited  nor  anlimited  (?>. 
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enangeability.  In  die  thought  of  Xenophanes  the  first  element  was 
isolated ;  the  same  process  took  place  for  the  second  through  Hera- 
elituB.  His  doctrine  presupposes  the  work  of  the  Milesians,  from 
the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  generation,  in  this  waj : 
their  effort  to  determine  or  define  in  conceptions  an  abiding  world* 
ground  has  been  recognised  as  hopeless.  Thero  is  nothing  abiding, 
either  in  the  world  or  in  ito  constitution  taken  as  a  whole.  Not 
only  individual  things,  but  also  the  universe  as  a  whole,  are  involved 
in  perpetual,  ceaseless  revolution :  aUflowSy  and  nothing  abides.  We 
cannot  say  of  things  that  they  are ;  they  become  only,  and  pass  away 
in  the  ever-changing  play  of  the  movement  of  the  universe.  That, 
then,  which  abides  and  deserves  the  name  of  deity,  is  not  a  thing, 
and  not  substance  or  matter,  but  motion,  the  cosmic  process.  Becom- 
ing itself. 

To  meet  a  strong  demand  that  seems  made  by  this  turn  to  abstrac- 
tion, Heraclitus  found  help  in  the  sensuous  perception  in  which  this 
motion  presented  itself  to  him :  that  of  fire.  The  co-operation  of 
this  in  the  conversion  of  things  of  Nature  into  each  other  had  been 
already  noticed  by  the  Milesians;  to  this  may  have  been  added 
ancient  Oriental  mystical  ideas,  which  contact  with  the  Persians 
made  especially  accessible  to  the  lonians  of  that  day.  But  when 
Heraclitus  declared  the  world  to  be  an  ever-living  firo,  and  Fire, 
therefore,  to  be  the  essence  of  all  things,  he  understood  by  this  dpx7 
not  a  material  or  substance  which  survived  all  ito  transformations, 
but  just  the  transforming  process  itself  in  ito  ever-darting,  vibrating 
activity  {ziingelnde),  the  soaring  up  and  vanishing  which  corre- 
spond to  the  Becoming  and  passing  away.' 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this  idea  tokes  on  a  still  firmer  form, 
in  that  Heraclitus  emphasised  much  more  strongly  than  the  Mile- 
sians the  fact  that  this  change  is  accomplished  in  accordance  with 
definite  relations,  and  in  a  succession  that  remains  always  the  same.' 
This  rhythm  of  events  (which  later  times  have  called  the  uniformity 
of  Nature  under  law)  is  therefore  the  only  permanent ;  it  is  termed 
by  Heraclitus  the  destiny  (clftap/Acn;),  the  order  (&Vi;),  the  reason 
(Aoyos)  of  the  world.     These  predicates,  in  which  physical,  ethical, 

1  The  difficulty  of  ascribing  to  such  a  motion  without  any  substrate,  to  a  mere 
Becoming,  the  highest  reality  and  the  capacity  to  produce  things,  was  evidently 
very  much  less  for  undeveloped  thought  not  yet  conscious  of  its  categories  than 
for  later  apprehension.  The  conception  of  Becoming  as  fire,  hovering  between 
the  symbolic  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  was  supported  by  the  use  of 
language  which  treats  of  functions  and  relations  as  also  substantives.  But 
Heraclitus  does  not  disdain  to  let  the  dim  idea  of  a  World-substance  stand  in  the 
background  in  his  metaphors  (of  the  clay  kneaded  ever  anew,  cf  the  drink 
continually  stirred). 

'^  Further  in  detail  on  this  point  in  the  following  section. 
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and  logical  order  in  the  world  appear  as  still  identified,  prove  only 
the  undeveloped  state  of  thought  which  does  not  yet  know  how  to 
separate  the  different  motives.  The  conception,  however,  which 
Heraditus  has  grasped  with  complete  clearness,  and  carried  though 
with  all  the  strengUi  of  his  austere  personality,  is  that  of  order^  a 
conception,  nevertheless,  whose  validity  was  for  him  as  much  a 
matter  of  conviction  as  of  knowledge. 

5.  In  evident  opposition  to  this  theory  of  the  Ephesian,  £ke  con- 
ception of  Being  was  worked  out  by  ParmenideSy  the  head  of  the 
Eleatic  School,  and  the  most  important  thinker  of  this  period.  Yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconstruct  his  formulation  of  this  conception  from 
the  few  fragments  of  his  didactic  poem,  the  quite  unique  character 
of  which  consists  in  the  union  of  dryest  abstraction  with  grand  and 
rich  imagery.  That  there  is  a  Being  (lort  yap  dvai),  is  for  the  Ele- 
atic a  postulate  of  such  cogent  evidence  that  he  only  states  this 
position  without  proving  it,  and  that  he  explains  it  only  by  a  nega- 
tive turn  of  thought  which  first  discloses  to  us  completely  the  sense 
in  which  we  are  to  understand  his  main  thought.  ''Non-being'' 
(jaidifai)y  he  adds,  or  that  which  "is"  not  (ro  fi^  iw)y  cannot  be 
and  cannot  be  thought.  For  all  thought  is  in  relation  to  a  some- 
thing that  is,  which  forms  its  content.^  This  view  of  the  correla- 
tive nature  of  Being  and  consciousness  leads  so  far  with  Parmenides 
that  the  two,  thought  and  Being,  are  declared  to  be  fully  identical. 
No  thought  to  whose  content  Being  does  not  belong, — no  Being 
that  is  not  thought:  thought  and  Being  are  the  same. 

These  propositions,  which  look  so  abstractly  ontological  if  we  con- 
sider only  the  words,  take  on  quite  another  meaning  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  fragments  of  the  great  Elean  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
what  he  desired  to  have  regarded  as  <'  Being "  or  that  which  <<  is.'' 
This  was  corporecUityy  materiality  (ro  vAcof).  For  him,  <' being"  and 
''  filling  space  "  are  the  same.  This  '^  Being,"  this  fimction  of  filling 
space,  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  that  <<  is " ;  there  is, 
therefore,  only  the  one,  single  Being  which  has  no  internal  distinc- 
tions. ''  Non-being,"  or  what  is  not  [has  not  the  attribute  of  Being], 
means,  accordingly,  incorporeality,  empty  apace  (ro  iccvw).  This 
double  meaning  of  the  dvai  (Being)  employed  by  Parmenides,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  word  means  at  one  time  "  the  full  "  and  at  an- 
other time  ''  Reality,"  leads  then  to  the  proposition  that  empty  epa^x 
cannot  be. 

Now  for  the  naive,  sensuous  way  of  looking  at  things  which 
lurks  even  in  these  principles  of  Parmenides,  the  separateness  of 

^  Fr.f  ed.  Karsten,  w.  94  ff. 
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things,  by  yirtue  of  which  they  present  themselves  in  their  plurality 
and  moltiplicilyi  consists  in  their  separation  by  empty  space ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  that  takes  place  in  the  corporeal  world,  Le. 
all  motion,  consists  in  the  change  of  place  which  the  ^  fall "  experi- 
ences in  the  '^  empty  "  (or  the  <'  Void  ").  If,  therefore,  the  Void  is 
not  real  or  actual,  then  the  plurcUUy  and  motion  of  individual  things 
cannot  be  real. 

The  number  and  variety  of  things  presented  in  coexistence  and 
succession  by  experience  had  given  the  Milesians  occasion  to  ask 
for  the  common  abiding  ground  of  which  all  these  things  were 
metamorphoses.  When,  however,  the  conception  of  cosmic  sub* 
stance  or  world-stuff  has  culminated  with  Parmenides  in  the  con- 
ception of  Being,  there  seems  so  little  possibility  of  uniting  these 
individual  things  with  it,  that  reality  is  denied  them,  and  the  one 
unitary  Being  remains  also  the  only  being.^  The  conception  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation  has  so  developed  internally  that  to 
maintain  it  involves  the  denial  of  that  which  was  to  be  explained 
by  it.  In  this  sense  the  Eleatic  doctrine  is  a^Memiam :  the  mani- 
f oldness  of  things  has  sunk  in  the  All-one :  the  latter  alone  '<  is," 
the  former  are  deception  and  seeming. 

According  to  Parmenides,  however,  we  are  to  predicate  of  the 
One  that  it  is  eternal,  has  never  come  into  being,  is  imperishable, 
and  especially  (as  Xenophanes  had  maintained)  that  it  is  through 
and  through  one  in  kind,  one  with  itself,  without  any  distinctions 
or  differences,  i.e,  completely  homogeneous  and  absolutely  unchange- 
able. He  follows  Xenophanes  also  in  regarding  the  One  as  limited, 
complete,  and  definitive.  Being  is  then  a  well-rounded  sphere,  per- 
fectly homogeneous  within  itself,  and  this  only  and  unitary  world- 
body  is  at  the  same  time  the  worldrthougJU,*  simple,  excluding  all 
particulars  from  itself :  ro  yhp  irXcov  i<rrl  vwffio. 

6.  All  these  attempts,  in  part  fantastic,  in  part  regardlessly 
abstract,  were  needed  in  order  to  gain  the  presuppositions  for  the 
development  of  the  first  usable  conceptions  for  apprehending  Nature. 
For  important  as  were  the  motives  of  thought  that  had  come  to 
recognition  therein,  neither  the  world-stuff  or  cosmic  matter  of  the 
Milesians,  nor  the  "  Fire-Becoming  "  of  Heraclitus,  nor  the  Being  of 
Parmenides  were  available  for  explaining  Nature.  Now  the  imper- 
fection of  the  first  had  become  clear  through  the  contrast  which 

^  A  great  r51e  in  these  considerations  of  the  Eleatics  is  obviously  played  by 
the  ambiguities  in  language,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fp  means  both 
numerical  unity  and  also  qualitative  unity  or  simplicity,  while  the  verb  elreu  has 
not  only  the  function  of  the  copula,  but  also  the  meaning  of  **  Reality.*' 

2  Hence,  terms  like  "  materialism  '*  and  '*  idealism  **  do  not  apply  to  this  natve 
identification  of  consciouKneas  and  its  object,  the  corporeal  world. 
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separated  the  two  latter  as  by  a  gulf,  and  with  the  recognition  of 
this,  occasion  was  given  for  the  more  independent  investigators  of 
the  next  period  to  separate  in  their  conceptions  the  two  motift 
(being  and  becoming),  and  by  setting  them  over  against  one  another 
to  think  out  new  forms  of  relation,  out  of  which  permanently  valua- 
ble categories  for  the  knowledge  of  Nature  resulted. 

These  mediating  cUtempte  have  in  common,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
recognition  of  the  Eleatic  postulate  that  that  which  <<  is  '^  must  be 
thought  throughout  not  only  as  eternal,  without  a  beginning  and 
imperishable,  but  also  as  homogeneous,  and  as  regards  its  qualities 
unchangeable ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  they  assent  also  to  the 
thought  of  Heraclitus  that  an  undeniable  reality  belongs  to  Becom- 
ing and  change  (Oeschehen),  and  so  to  the  manifoldness  of  things. 
Common  to  them,  also,  in  their  adjustment  of  these  two  needs  of 
thought  is  the  attempt  to  assume  2k  plurality  of  beings^  each  of  which 
should  satisfy  for  itself  the  postulate  of  Parmenides;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  changing  their  spatial  relations,  they  were  to 
bring  about  the  changeful  variety  of  individual  things  which  expe- 
rience shows.  If  the  Milesians  had  spoken  of  qualitative  changes 
of  the  cosmic  substance  or  matter,  the  Eleatic  principle  had  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  it ;  if,  nevertheless,  change  ought  to  receive 
recognition,  as  with  Heraclitus,  and  be  attributed  to  Being  itself, 
it  must  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  change  which  leaves  untouched 
the  qualities  of  the  existent.  Such  a  change,  however,  was  think- 
able only  as  a  change  of  place,  i.e.  as  motion.  The  investigators  of 
Nature  in  the  fifth  century  maintained,  therefore,  with  the  Eleatics, 
the  (qualitative)  unchangeableness  of  the  existent,  but  against  the 
Eleatics,  its  plurality  and  motion ;  ^  with  Heraclitus,  they  insisted 
upon  the  reality  of  occurrence  and  change,  and  against  Heraclitus, 
upon  the  Being  of  permanent  and  unchangeable  substances  as  under- 
lying and  producing  the  same.  Their  common  view  is  this :  there 
is  a  plurality  of  existing  beings  which,  unchangeable  in  them- 
selves, make  the  change  and  variety  of  individual  things  compre- 
hensible. 

7.  This  principle  seems  to  have  been  asserted  first  and  in  its 
most  imperfect  form  by  Empedodes,  —  in  a  form,  however,  that  was 
widely  influential  historically.  He  put  forward  as  "  elements  " '  the 
four  which  are  still  current  in  the  popular  modes  of  thought,  —  earth, 


1  Later  (Plato,  TKeaet,  181  D ;  Arist.  var.  loc.),  dXKoU^it  (qualitative  change) 
aad  w€fii^opd  (change  of  place)  are  contrasted  as  species  of  xltniffit  or  /icro/SoXi^. 
In  reality  this  is  done  here,  though  the  terms  are  as  yet  lacking. 

*  Instead  of  the  later  expression  «'roix<(a,  we  find  in  Empedocles  the  more 
poetic  term  **  roots  of  Ml  things,'*  ^i^Aitara, 
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water,  air,  and  fire.^  Each  of  these  is  according  to  this  system, 
without  beginning  and  imperishable,  homogeneous  and  tmchange- 
able,  but  at  the  same  time  divisible  into  parts,  and  in  these  parts 
capable  of  change  of  place.  Out  of  the  mixture  of  the  elements 
arise  individual  things,  which  in  turn  cease  to  exist  when  the  mix- 
ture is  separated  into  the  elements ;  to  the  kind  of  mixture  made 
are  due  the  various  qualities  of  individual  things,  which  are  often 
different  from  the  properties  of  the  elements  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  the  note  of  unchangeableness  and  a  deviation 
from  the  Milesian  Hylozoism  assert  themselves  in  the  system  of 
Empedocles  to  the  extent  that  he  could  not  assign  independent  ca- 
pacity of  motion  to  these  material  elements  which  experience  only 
changing  states  of  motion  and  mechanical  mixings.  On  this  account 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  ca%i9e  of  motion  independent  of  the  four 
elements.  As  such  a  cause  he  designated  love  and  haJte.  The  out- 
come, however,  of  this  first  attempt  to  set  over  against  a  dead  matter, 
deprived  by  abstraction  of  all  motion  of  its  own,  the  force  which 
moves  it,  as  a  metaphysically  independent  something,  was  very 
obscure.  Love  and  hate  are,  with  Empedocles,  not  mere  properties, 
functions,  or  relations  of  the  elements,  but  rather  independent 
powers  set  over  against  them ;  but  how  we  are  to  think  the  reality 
of  these  moving  farces  is  not  disclosed  in  any  satisfactory  way  in  the 
fragments.'  Only  this  seems  certain,  that  in  fixing  the  dual  nature 
of  the  principle  of  motion  the  thought  was  also  operative  that  two 
distinct  causes,  love  and  hate,  were  requisite  to  account  for  the 
good  and  the  evil  in  the  change  of  things  of  our  experience,' — a  first 
indication  that  determinations  of  "  worth  "  or  value  are  beginning 
to  be  introduced  into  the  theory  of  Nature. 

8.  Empedocles  thought  it  possible  to  derive  the  special  qualities 
of  individual  things  from  the  proper  mixture  of  the  four  elements  : 
whether  he  attempted  so  to  derive  them,  and  if  so,  how,  we  do  not 
indeed  know.  This  difficulty  was  avoided  by  AnaxagoraSy  who, 
from  the  Eleatic  principle  that  nothing  that  is  can  arise  or  pass 
away,  drew  the  conclusion  that  as  many  elements  must  be  assumed  ^ 

1  Aside  ^rom  dependence  upon  his  predecessors,  his  selection  was  evidently 
due  to  the  inclination  to  regard  the  different  states  of  aggregation  as  the  original 
essence  of  things.  No  importance  seems  to  have  attached  to  the  number  four, 
in  this.  The  dialectical  construction  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  gave  for  this  is 
quite  remote  from  the  thought  of  the  Agrigentine. 

*  If  0tXta  and  ptixot  are  occasionally  counted  by  the  later  recorders  as  fifth 
and  sixth  dpx"^  of  Empedocles,  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  he  regarded 
them  as  substances.  His  obscure  and  almost  mythical  terminology  rests,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  the  fact  that  conceptions  standing  for  functions  are  substan- 
tives in  language.  «  Arist.  M^t.  I.  4,  084  b  32. 

*  He  called  them  vwipfMra  (seeds  of  things),  or  also  simply  xP^M^^a  (sub- 
stances). 
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as  there  are  simple  substances  in  the  things  of  experience,  meaning 
by  simple  substances  those  which  on  repeated  division  always  sep- 
arate into  parts  qualitatively  the  same  with  their  wholes.  Such 
elementary  substances  were  later,  in  accordance  with  his  definition, 
called  homaiomeriai.  At  that  time,  however,  when  only  mechanical 
division  or  change  of  temperature  were  known  as  means  of  investi- 
gation, this  conception  of  element  (in  principle  entirely  correspond- 
ing to  the  conceptions  of  the  chemistry  of  to-day)  applied  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  substances  given  in  experience,^  and  on  that  ac- 
count Anaxagoras  maintained  that  there  were  courUieas  elements  dif- 
fering in  form,  colour,  and  taste.  He  held  that  they  were  present 
throughout  the  entire  universe  in  a  very  finely  divided  state.  Their 
coming  together  or  compounding  {ovyKpuns)  constitutes  the  arising, 
their  separation  (SioKpcois)  the  passing  away,  of  individual  things. 
There  is,  accordingly,  something  of  every  substance  present  in  every* 
thing:  it  is  only  for  our  sensuous  apprehension  that  the  individual 
thing  takes  on  the  properties  of  that  substance  or  of  those  sub- 
stances which  may  be  present  in  a  preponderating  degree. 

The  elements,  as  the  true  being,  are  regarded  now  by  Anaxagoras 
also  as  eternal,  without  beginning  or  end,  unchangeable,  and  though 
movable  in  space,  yet  not  in  motion  of  themselves.  Here,  too,  then, 
we  must  ask  for  a  force  which  is  the  cause  of  motion.  Since,  how- 
ever, this  force  must  be  regarded  as  existent,  a  something  that  is, 
Anaxagoras  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  assigning  it  to  a  special, 
single  sort  of  matter  or  elementary  substance.  This  force-element 
or  moHve^matter  {Bewegungastoff)  is  conceived  to  be  the  lightest  and 
most  mobile  of  all  elements.  In  distinction  from  all  the  others  it  is 
that  one  of  the  homoiomeriai  which  alone  is  in  motion  of  itself,  and 
communicates  this  its  own  motion  to  the  rest ;  it  moves  itself  and 
the  rest  To  determine  the  inner  nature  of  this  "  force-substance," 
however,  two  lines  of  thought  unite :  the  property  of  originating  mo- 
tion is,  for  the  naive  mode  of  looking  at  things,  the  surest  sign  of  the 
animate;  this  exceptional  kind  of  matter,  then,  which  is  self-mo ved^ 
must  be  animate  matter  or  << soul-stuff"  {Seelenstoff),  its  quality 
must  be  animate  or  psychical.'  And,  secondly,  a  power  is  known 
through  its  effect :  if,  now,  this  motive-matter  is  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  world,  to  bring  about  which  it  has  separated  out 
the  remaining  idle  elements,  then  we  must  be  able  to  know  its 
nature  from  this  which  it  has  accomplished.  But  the  universe,  in 
particular  the  regular  revolution  of  the  stars,  makes  the  impression 

1  According  to  the  fragments  of  Ansxagoims,  bones,  flesh,  and  marrow  also ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  metals. 

*  [The  Qreek  fvxi  and  Qerman  Seele  include  both  these  meanings.] 
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of  beautiftd  and  purposive  order  (icocr/ios).  Such  a  mastering  of 
gigantic  masses  in  a  harmonious  system,  —  this  undisturbed  circling 
of  countless  worlds,  on  which  Anaxagoras  turned  his  wondering 
contemplation,  it  seemed  to  him  could  be  the  result  only  of  a  mind 
arranging  the  movements  according  to  ends,  and  ruling  them.  For 
this  reason  he  characterised  the  force-substance  as  Reason  (vovv)  or 
as  "  Thought-stuff:' 

The  V0V9  of  Anaxagoras  is  then  a  stuff  or  substance,  a  corporeal 
element,  homogeneous,  unproduced,  and  imperishable,  diffused  in  a 
finely  divided  state  throughout  the  universe;  different  from  the 
other  substances,  however,  not  only  in  degree,  as  being  the  finest, 
lightest,  and  most  mobile,  but  also  in  essence,  since  it  alone  is  self- 
moved,  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  motion  moves  the  other  elements  in 
the  purposive  way  which  we  recognise  in  the  order  of  the  world. 
This  emphasising  of  the  order  in  the  universe  is  a  Heraclitic  element 
in  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoi*as,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
ordered  movements  to  a  rational  cause  of  them,  acting  according  to 
ends,  is  the  first  instance  of  the  teleological  explanation  of  nature: 
With  this  procedure  a  conception  of  worth  (  Werthbegriff) — namely, 
beauty  and  perfection  —  is  made  a  principle  of  explanation  in  the 
theoretical  field  also. 

9.  The  Atomism  of  Leucippus  developed  from  the  Eleatic  concep- 
tion of  Being  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  just  traced.  While 
Empedocles  maintained  that  some,  and  Anaxagoras  that  all,  qualities 
were  metaphysically  primitive,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Abdera 
remained  in  accord  with  the  position  of  Parmenides,  that  no  ''Being" 
belongs  to  any  of  all  the  various  qualitative  determinations  exhibited 
by  experience,  and  that  the  sole  property  of  Being  is  the  property  of 
filling  space,  corporeality,  to  vXcov.  If  now,  however,  the  plurality  of 
things,  and  the  mutations  taking  place  among  them  as  they  come 
and  go,  were  to  be  made  intelligible,  then  instead  of  the  single  world- 
body,  with  no  internal  distinctions  which  Parmenides  had  taught,  a 
plurality  of  such  must  be  assumed,  separated  from  one  another,  not 
by  other  Being,  but  by  that  which  is  not  Being,  Non-being:  i.e,  by  the 
incorporeal,  by  empty  space.  This  entity,  then,  which  is  Non-being  [i.e. 
not  Being  in  the  true  sense],  must  have  in  its  turn  a  kind  of  Being, 
or  of  metaphysical  reality  ascribed  to  it,*  and  Leucippus  regarded  it 

1  As  such  he  was  praised  by  Plato  (Phced.  97  B),  and  overestimated  by 
Aristotle  (Met.  I.  3,  984  b).  Cf.,  however,  §  5.  The  moderns  (Hegel)  have 
added  the  further  over-estimate  of  seeking  to  Interpret  the  voOt  as  an  Immate- 
rial principle.  But  the  fragments  (Slmpl.  Phys.  (D.)  33*  166,  13)  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  lightest,  purest  element,  which  does  not  mingle  with  the  rest, 
but  only  plays  about  them  and  moves  them  as  living  force,  was  also  a  space- 
filling matter  or  stuff.  >  Plut.  Adv.  CoL  4,  2,  1109. 
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as  the  unlimited,  the  artipw,  in  contrast  with  the  limitation  which 
Being  proper  possesses,  according  to  Parmenides.  Leacippus,  there- 
fore, shatters  in  pieces  the  world-body  of  Parmenides,  and  scatters 
its  parts  through  infinite  space.  Each  of  these  parts,  however,  is, 
like  the  absolute  Being  of  Parmenides,  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
without  beginning,  indestructible,  homogeneous,  limited,  and  indi- 
visible. Hence  these  portions  of  Being  are  called  atoms,  Srofwi; 
and  for  the  reasons  which  had  led  Anazimander  to  his  concept 
of  the  oIirccpoK  Leucippus  maintained  that  there  were  countless 
numbers  of  such  atoms,  infinitely  varied  in  form.  Their  size  must 
be  taken  as  imperceptibly  small,  since  all  things  in  our  experience 
are  divisible.  Since,  however,  they  all  possess  only  the  one  like 
quality  of  filling  space,  differences  between  them  can  be  only  quan- 
titative ;  differences  in  size,  form,  and  situation. 

Out  of  such  metaphysical  considerations  grew  the  concept  of  the 
atom,  which  has  proved  so  fruitful  for  the  theoretical  science  of 
Nature  just  because,  as  was  evident  already  in  the  system  of  Leu- 
cippus, it  contains  the  postulate  that  all  qualitative  differences 
exhibited  by  Nature  are  to  be  reduced  to  quantitative.  The  things 
which  we  perceive,  Leucippus  taught,  are  combinations  of  atoms ; 
they  arise  when  atoms  unite,  and  pass  away  when  they  part.  The 
properties  which  we  perceive  in  these  complexes  are  only  seeming 
or  appearance ;  there  exist  in  truth  only  the  determinations  of  size, 
form,  arrangement,  and  situation  of  the  individual  atoms  which 
constitute  Being. 

Empty  space  is,  accordingly,  the  presupposition  as  well  for  the 
uniting  and  separating  of  atoms  as  for  their  separateness  and  shape. 
All ''  becoming,"  or  change,  is  in  its  essence  motion  of  atoms  in  space. 
If  we  ask  for  the  ground  of  this  motion  of  the  atoms,^  since  space 
as  properly  not  a  true  Being  cannot  be  allowed  as  cause,  and 
Atomism  recognises  nothing  as  actual  except  space  and  the  atoms, 
this  ground  can  be  sought  only  in  the  atoms  themselves;  t.e.  the 
atoms  are  of  themselves  in  motion,  and  this,  their  independent  mo- 
tion, is  as  truly  without  beginning  and  end  as  is  their  being.  And  as 
the  atomj  are  indefinitely  varied  in  size  and  form,  and  completely 
independent  of  one  another,  so  their  original  motions  are  infinite  in 
variety.  They  fly  confusedly  about  in  infinite  space,  which  knows 
no  above  and  below,  no  within  and  without,  each  for  itself,  until 
their  accidental  meeting  leads  to  the  formation  of  things  and  worlds. 
The  separation  between  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  moving  force 

1  Arist.  Phys.  VIII.  1,  252  a  32,  says  of  the  Atomists  that  they  did  not  ask  as 
to  the  origin  of  motion  — as  a  matter  of  course,  for  they  declared  motion  itself 
to  be  caiuelesB  (cf.  Met.  I.  4). 
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which  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  each  in  his  way,  had  attempted, 
was  thus  in  turn  abolished  by  the  Atomists.  They  ascribed  to  the 
particles  of  matter  the  capacity,  not  indeed  of  qualitative  change 
(dXXoiWis),  but  of  independent  motion  (ican|otf  in  the  narrower  sense, 
equivalent  to  rnfu^opd),  and  took  up  again  in  this  sense  the  principle 
of  Milesian  hylozoism. 

10.  In  opposition  to  these  pluralistic  systems,  2^enOf  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Parmenides,  sought  to  defend  the  Eleatic  doctrine  by 
setting  forth  the  contradictions  in  which  the  assumption  of  a  plural- 
ity of  Beings  is  involved.  As  regards  size,  he  pointed  out,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  totality  of  Being  must  be  on  the  one  hand  infinitely 
small,  on  the  other  hand  infinitely  great :  infinitely  small,  because 
the  combination  of  any  number  whatever  of  parts,  each  of  which  is 
to  be  infinitely  small,  never  yields  anything  more  than  an  infinitely 
small  sum;^  infinitely  great,  on  the  contrary,  because  the  bound- 
ary which  is  to  separate  two  parts  must  itself  be  an  existent  some- 
thing, i,e.  spatial  magnitude,  which  again  is  itself  separated  from 
the  two  parts  by  a  boundary  of  which  the  same  holds  true,  and  so 
on  in  infinitum.  From  the  latter  argument,  which  was  called  that 
from  dichotomy  (the  ix  &xorofua«),  Zeno  reasoned  also  that  as 
regards  number,  what  is  must  be  unlimited,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  complete  Being,  not  in  process  of  becoming,  is  to  be  regarded 
also  as  numerically  limited  [t.e.  as  complete].  And  just  as  with  the 
assumption  of  the  *'  many,"  so  the  position  that  empty  space  is  real 
is  held  to  refute  itself  by  a  regress  ad  infinitum :  if  all  that  is  is  in 
space,  and  thus  space  is  itself  an  existing  entity,  then  it  must  itself 
be  in  a  space,  and  this  last  likewise,  etc.  When  the  concept  of  the 
infinite,  to  which  the  Atomists  had  given  a  new  turn,  became  thus 
prominent,  all  the  enigmas  involved  in  it  for  the  contrasting  points 
of  view  of  intellect  and  sense-perception  became  prominent  also,  and 
Zeno  used  them  to  involve  in  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  the  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  one,  self-limited  Being. 

This  dialectic,  however,  cut  both  ways,  as  was  shown  in  the  Ele- 
atic School  itself,  by  the  fact  that  a  cotemporary  of  Zeno,  Melissus, 
who  shared  his  opinions,  saw  himself  forced  to  declare  that  the 
Being  of  Parmenides  was  as  unlimited  in  space  as  in  time.  For  as 
Being  can  arise  neither  from  other  Being  nor  from  Non-being,  so 
it  can  be  limited  neither  by  existing  Being  (for  then  there  must  be 
a  second  Being),  nor  by  a  non-existent  (for  then  this  non-existent 
must  be)  :  a  line  of  argument  more  consistent  from  a  purely  theo- 

^  The  argument  can  be  directed  only  against  Atomism,  and  applies  to  this 
weakly. 
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retdcal  point  of  view  than  the  position  of  the  master,  which  had 
been  influenced  by  determinations  of  worth. 

11.  The  Pythagoreans  took  a  mediating  position  in  these  ques- 
tions :  for  this,  as  for  their  other  doctrines,  they  were  happily  fitted 
by  their  employment  with  mathematics,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  prosecuted  this  study.  Its  chief  direction  seems  to  have  been 
arithmetical ;  even  the  geometrical  knowledge  ascribed  to  them  (as 
the  well-known  proposition  named  after  Pythagoras)  amounts  to  a 
linear  representation  of  simple  relations  betw^n  numbers  (3'  +  4' 
=s  5*,  etc.).  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  general  relations  of  construc- 
tions in  space  only  that  the  Pythagoreans  found  numbers  to  be  the 
determining  principles ;  the  same  was  found  to  be  true  also  in  such 
phenomena  of  the  corporeal  world  as  they  were  chiefly  engaged 
with.  Their  theoretical  investigations  concerning  music  taught  them 
that  harmony  was  based  upon  simple  numerical  relations  of  the 
length  of  the  strings  (octave,  third,  fourth),  and  their  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  which  was  far  advanced,  led  them  to  the  view  that 
the  harmony  prevailing  in  the  motions  in  the  heavenly  bodies  had, 
like  the  harmony  in  music,^  its  ground  in  an  order,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  various  spheres  of  the  universe  moved  about  a  com- 
mon centre  at  intervals  fixed  by  numbers.  Suggestions  so  various 
as  these  mentioned  seem  to  have  united  to  evoke  in  a  man  like 
Philolaus  the  thought,  that  the  permanent  Being  which  philosophy 
was  seeking  was  to  be  found  in  numbere.  In  contrast  with  the 
changing  things  of  experience  mathematical  conceptions  possess  as 
regards  their  content  the  marks  of  a  validity  not  subject  to  time 
— they  are  eternal,  without  beginning,  imperishable,  unchangeable, 
and  even  immovable ;  and  while  they  thus  satisfy  the  Eleatic  postu- 
late for  Being,  they  present,  on  the  other  hand,  fixed  relations,  — 
that  rhythmical  order  which  Heraclitus  had  demanded.  Thus,  then, 
the  Pythagoreans  found  the  abiding  essense  of  the  world  in  the 
mathematical  relations,  and  in  particular  in  numbers,  —  a  solution 
of  the  problem  more  abstract  than  the  Milesian,  more  capable  of 
being  represented  to  perception  or  imagination  than  the  Eleatic, 
clearer  than  the  Heraclitic,  more  difficult  than  those  offered  by 
cotemporary  mediating  attempts. 

The  Pythagorean  doctrine  ofnumbersy  as  carried  out  by  them,  was 
attached  partly  to  the  numerous  observations  they  had  made  on  the 
arithmetical  relations,  partly  to  analogies  which  they  discovered  or 
sometimes  artificially  introduced,  between  numerical  and  philosophi- 
cal problems.    The  definite  nature  of  each  individual  number  and 


^  Oat  of  this  analogy  arose  the  fantastic  idea  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
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the  endlessness  of  the  number  series  must  indeed  have  at  first  sug^ 
gested  that  reality  belongs  as  well  to  the  limited  as  to  the  unlimited, 
and  by  transferring  this  thought  into  the  geometrical  sphere  the 
Pythagoreans  came  to  recognise,  in  addition  to  the  elements  as  the 
limited,  a  Reality  as  belonging  also  to  space  as  the  unlimited  void. 
They  thought  of  the  elements,  however,  as  determined  by  the  forms 
of  the  simple  solids :  fire  by  the  tetrahedron,  earth  by  the  cube, 
air  by  the  octahedron,  water  by  the  icosahedron,  and  a  fifth  material, 
aether,  which  they  added  as  the  celestial  element  to  the  four  terres- 
trial elements  assumed  by  Empedocles,  by  the  dodecahedron.^  In 
these  conceptions  the  prevailing  idea  was  this :  corporeality,  or  the 
essential  quality  of  bodies,  consists  in  the  mathematical  limitation 
of  the  unlimited,  in  the  shaping  out  of  space  into  forms.  Mathemati- 
cal forms  are  made  the  essence  of  physical  reality. 

The  Pythagoreans  further  believed  that  in  the  antithesis  between 
the  limited  and  the  unlimited  they  recognised  the  antithesis  found 
in  numbers  between  the  odd  and  the  even ; '  and  this  antithesis  was 
again  identified  with  that  between  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect, 
the  good  and  the  bad,'  in  this  last  case  not  without  the  influence  of 
old  ideas  connected  with  the  religious  faith  of  the  oracles.  Their 
Weltanschauung  becomes  thus  dualistic:  over  against  the  limited, 
odd,  perfect,  and  good  stands  the  limitless,  even,  imperfect,  and  bad. 
As,  however,  both  principles  are  united  in  the  number  one,^  which 
has  the  value  of  an  even  as  well  as  of  an  odd  number,  so  in  the 
world  as  a  whole  these  antitheses  are  adjusted  to  form  a  harmony. 
The  world  is  harmony  of  numbers. 

Some  of  the  Pythagoreans,'  moreover,  sought  to  trace  out  through 
the  various  realms  of  experience  that  fundamental  antithesis,  in  the 
assumption  of  which  all  the  school  were  agreed,  and  so  a  table  of  ten 
pairs  ofopposites  came  into  existence:  viz.  limited  and  unlimited  — 
odd  and  even  —  one  and  many  —  right  and  left  —  male  and  female 
—  at  rest  and  in  motion — straight  and  curved  —  light  and  dark  — 


1  While  the  main  line  of  the  Pythagoreans  thus  followed  Empedocles ,  a  later, 
Ecphantus,  conceived  of  this  limitation  of  space  in  the  sense  of  Atomism. 

•  The  reason  presented  for  this,  viz.  that  even  numbers  permit  of  bisection 
to  infinity  (?),  is  indeed  very  questionable  and  artificial  (Simpl.  Phys.  D.  105' 
465,  20). 

"  Nor  must  we  here  overlook  the  factor  which  had  already  asserted  itself  with 
Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  viz.  that  to  the  Greek  the  conception  of  measure 
was  one  that  had  a  high  ethical  worth  ;  so  that  the  infinite,  which  derides  all 
measure,  must  to  him  appear  imperfect,  while  the  definite  or  limited  (ireirepatf-- 
fUvov)  was  necessarily  regarded  as  more  valuable. 

♦  Arist.  Met.  I.  5,  986  a  19. 

^  Or  men  standing  in  close  relations  with  Pythagoreanism,  such  as  the  physi- 
cian Alcmseon,  a  perhaps  somewhat  older  contemporary  of  Philolaus.  Cf. 
Arist  Met  L  5,  986  a  22. 
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good  and  bad  —  square  and  oblong  or  with  unequal  sides.  This  is 
evidently  a  collection  put  together  without  system,  to  fill  out  the 
saored  number  ten,  but  an  attempt  at  an  articulation  may  at  least  be 
recognised. 

In  accordance,  then,  with  this  or  a  similar  scheme  the  Pythagoreans 
exerted  themselves  to  make  an  order  of  things  corresponding  to  the 
system  of  numbers,  by  assigning  the  fundamental  conceptions  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  to  various  numbers,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  adjudging  to  every  individual  number,  but  especially  to  those 
from  one  to  ten,  determining  significance  in  the  various  spheres  of 
reality.  The  fantastic  nature  of  the  symbolic  interpretation  into 
which  they  fell  in  doing  this  must  yet  not  cause  us  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  attempt  was  therewith  made  to  recognise  an  abiding  order 
of  things  which  could  be  grasped  and  expressed  in  conceptions^  and  to 
iind  the  ultimate  ground  of  this  order  in  maJthemcUicdl  relations. 

Nor  did  it  escape  the  notice  of  the  Pythagoreans  themselves, 
notably  of  the  later  members  of  the  school,  that  numbers  could  not 
be  called  the  principles  {Apxpu)  of  things  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  various  <^  stuffs,"  or  kinds  of  matter,  to  the 
elements,  etc.,  that  things  have  not  arisen  out  of  them,  but  are 
formed  according  to  them;  and  perhaps  they  best  and  most  effeo> 
tively  express  their  thoughts  when  they  say  that  all  things  are 
copies  (yr  imitations  of  numbers.  With  this  conception  the  world  of 
mathematical  forms  was  thought  as  a  higher,  more  original  reality, 
of  which  the  empirical  reality  was  held  to  be  only  a  copy :  to  the 
former  belonged  abiding  Being ;  the  latter  was  the  contrasted  world 
of  Becoming  and  change. 

§  5.  Conceptions  of  Cosmic  Proeesias.^ 

E.  Hardy,  Der  Begriff  der  Physis  in  griechischen  Philosophie,  I.  Beriin,  1884. 

As  the  fact  of  change — that  is,  the  cosmic  processes — furnished 
the  most  immediate  occasion  for  reflection  upon  the  abiding  Being, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  conceptions  of  Being  had 
as  their  ultimate  aim  only  to  make  the  processes  of  Nature  intel- 
ligible. This  task  was  indeed  occasionally  forgotten,  or  set  aside, 
in  the  development  of  the  conceptions  of  Being,  as  by  the  Eleatics ; 
but  immediately  afterward  the  further  progress  of  thought  proved 
to  be  determined  all  the  more  by  the  renewed  attention  given  to 

^  [Guchehen.  I  have  translated  this  word  variously  by  **  change/^  **  occur- 
rence," "event,"  ** taking  place,"  ** coming  to  pass,"  ** becoming,"  etc.  The 
last,  which  is  oitiinarily  used  for  the  Greek  ylywoitai  seems  hardly  broad  enou^ 
The  German  means  any  natural  proceas  or  event.] 
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have  gained  prevaleiice,  that  if  to  change  of  form  a  change  back  to 
the  original  form  corresponds,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  matter  is 
to  be  r^iarded  as  not  only  eternal  but  eternally  living,  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  a  ceaseless  process  of  world-formation  and  world-destruc- 
tion, a  countless  number  of  successive  worlds} 

2.  Although  these  essential  constituents  characterise  also  the 
physical  theories  of  Anaximanderj  he  was  led  beyond  them  by  his 
metaphysical  conception  of  the  Samfiw.  The  infinite,  self-moved 
matter  which  was  intended  by  this  obscure  conception  was  indeed, 
as  a  whole,  to  have  no  definite  properties.  It  was  held,  however,  to 
contain  qualitatioe  opposites  within  itself,  and  in  its  process  of  evolu- 
tion to  exclude  them  from  itself,  so  that  they  became  separate.* 
Anazimander  remained  then  a  Hylozoist  in  so  far  as  he  regarded 
matter  as  self -moved;  he  had  seen,  however,  that  the  differences 
must  be  put  iuto  it  if  they  were  to  come  forth  out  of  it  on  occasion 
of  its  self-motion.  If,  then,  as  regards  his  doctrine  of  Being,  he  ap- 
proached the  later  theory  of  a  plurality  of  primitive  substances,  and 
abandoned  the  doctrine  that  the  primitive  matter  was  changeable  in 
quality,  he  was  yet  entirely  at  one  Mrith  the  other  Milesians  as 
regards  his  conception  of  the  causelessness  of  the  cosmic  process,  and 
thought  that  by  the  union  of  the  two  opposites,  the  warm  and  the 
cold,  which  he  conceived  as  the  first  to  come  out  from  the  jhrcifKw,  he 
could  explain  water.  This  done,  he  could  proceed  with  his  cosmog- 
ony along  the  oceanic  path  taken  by  Thales. 

But  besides  these  physical  and  metaphysical  determinations,  the 
only  fragment'  preserved  from  him,  giving  his  own  words,  repre- 
sents the  perishing  of  things  as  an  expiation  for  injustice,  and  so 
presents  the  first  dim  attempt  to  present  the  world-process  as 
ethical  necessity,  and  to  conceive  of  the  shadows  of  transitoriness, 
which  rest  even  on  the  bright  picture  of  Hellenic  life,  as  retribution 
for  sin.  However  doubtful  the  particular  interpretation  of  this 
utterance,  there  is  yet  without  doubt  voiced  in  it  the  need  of  giving 
to  physical  necessity  the  worth  of  an  ethical  order.  Here  Anaxi- 
mander  appears  as  a  predecessor  of  Heraclitus, 

3.  The  order  of  events  which  Heraclitus  thought  he  could  estab- 
lish as  the  only  constant  amid  the  mutation  of  things,  had  two 
essential  marks,  the  harmony  of  opposites  and  the  cire^tit  completed  by 


*  This  doctrine  was  supported,  probably  by   Anaximander,   certamly  by 
Anaximenes.    It  is  repeated  in  Heraclitas  and  Empedocles. 

»  The  decisive  passages  for  this  very  controverted  question  (Ritter,  Seydel, 
ZeUer)  m  Arist.  Phys.  I.  4,  187  a  20,  and  Simpl.  Phys.  (D.)  -J^MSi,  14  (after 
Theophnstus)  ;  also  the  continuation  of  the  passage  in  the  following  note. 

•  SimpL  Phys.  (1>.)  6'  24,  18.     Cf .  Th.  Zlegler,  Arch.  /.  Gtsch,  d.  Phi 
L  16  If. 
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matter  in  Us  miccesaive  changee  in  the  univeree.  The  observation  that 
eyerything  in  the  world  is  in  process  of  constant  change  was 
exaggerated  by  Heraclitus  to  the  claim  that  everything  is  con- 
tinually changing  into  its  opposite.  The  <<  other  "  was  for  him  eo 
ipso  the  opposed.  The  '<  flux  of  things  "  became  transformed  in  his 
poetic  rhetoric  into  a  ceaseless  strife  of  opposites,  and  this  strife 
(iro\c/io«)  he  declared  to  be  the  &ther  of  things.  All  that  seems  to 
be  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  is  the  product  of  opposed  motions 
and  forces  which  in  their  operation  maintain  themselves  in  equilib- 
rium. The  universe  is  thus  at  every  moment  a  unity  divided  in 
itself  and  again  re-united,  a  strife  which  finds  its  reconciliation,  a 
want  that  finds  its  satisfaction.  The  essence  of  the  world  is  the 
invisible  harmony  in  which  all  differences  and  oppositions  are 
solved.  The  world  is  Becoming,  and  Becoming  is  unity  of  oppo- 
sites. 

These  antitheses,  according  to  the  view  of  Heraclitus,  present 
themselves  particularly  in  the  two  processes  taking  place  in  con- 
trary directions,  through  which,  on  the  one  hand,  fire  becomes 
changed  into  all  things,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  things  change 
back  into  fire.  The  same  stages  are  passed  through  in  both 
processes :  on  the  ^^way  downward'*  fire  passes  over,  by  condensation, 
into  water  and  earth,  on  the  "way  upward"  earth  and  water,  by  rare- 
faction, pass  over  into  fire ;  and  these  two  ways  are  alike.  Change 
and  counter-change  run  on  side  by  side,  and  the  semblance  of  a  per- 
manent thing  makes  its  appearance  where  for  a  time  there  is  as 
much  counter-change  upon  the  one  way  as  there  is  change  upon  the 
other.  The  fantastic  forms  in  which  Heraclitus  put  these  views 
envelop  the  essential  thou^t  of  a  sequence  of  changes  taking  place 
in  conformity  to  law,  and  of  a  continual  compensation  of  these 
changes.  The  world  is  produced  from  the  fire  in  ever-repeated 
rhythm  and  at  fixed  intervals  of  time,  and  then  again  flashes  up  in 
fire,  to  arise  from  it  anew,  a  Phoenix.* 

In  this  ceaseless  transformation  of  all  things  nothing  individual 
persists,  but  only  the  order,  in  which  the  exchange  between  the 
contrary  movements  is  effected,  —  the  law  of  change^  which  consti- 
tutes the  meaning  and  worth  of  the  whole.  If  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween opposites  it  seems  as  though  something  new  were  constantly 
arising;  this  new  is  at  the  same  time  always  a  perishing  product. 
The  Becoming  of  Heraclitus  produces  no  Being,  as  the  Being  of 
Parmenides  produces  no  Becoming. 


1  In  details  his  physical,  and  especially  his  astronomical,  ideas  are  weak. 
Metaphysical  inquiry  is  more  important  with  him  than  explanatory  invesUga- 
tiOQ.    He  shares  this  with  his  opponent,  Parmenides. 
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4.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  Being  held  by  the  ElecUics  excluded 
with  plurality  and  change,  events  or  cosmic  processes,  also.  Ac- 
cording to  their  metaphysics  an  event  or  occurrence  is  incomprehen- 
sible, it  is  impossible.  This  metaphysics  tolerates  no  physics. 
Parmenides  denies  to  time,  as  to  space,  independent  reality  (aXXo 
vapcK  rov  ioyroi) :  for  him  there  is  only  timeless  Being  with  no  dis- 
tinctions. Although  Parmenides  added  to  the  first  part  of  his  didac- 
tic poem,  which  presents  the  doctrine  of  Being,  a  second  part  which 
treats  physical  problems,  this  is  yet  done  with  the  protest  in  advance 
that  he  is  here  presenting  not  truth,  but  the  "  opinions  of  mortals."  ^ 
At  the  basis  of  all  these  ordinary  opinions  lies  the  false  presupposi- 
tion, previously  rejected,  that  in  addition  to  Being  there  is  still 
another.  Non-being.  All  becoming,  all  plurality  and  motion,  rest  on 
the  interaction  of  these  opposites,  which  are  then  further  designated 
as  light  and  darkness,  warmth  and  cold.  A  Weltanschauung  is  then 
portrayed  in  poetic  imagery,  in  which  fire  shapes  the  dark  empty 
space  into  corporeal  structures,  a  mode  of  representation  which  in 
part  reminds  us  of  Heraclitus,  and  in  part  accords  with  the  astro- 
nomical teaching  of  the  Pythagoreans.  The  all-ruling  Fire-power 
(iaifuay)y  as  inexorable  necessity  (Suci;),  with  the  help  of  love  (l/HHf) 
forces  together  what  is  akin,  working  from  the  centre  of  the  world 
outward.  Appropriation  of  the  doctrines  of  others  and  polemic 
against  them  appear  in  motley  mixture,  agreeably  V>  the  purpose  of 
the  whole.  Over  this  tissue  thus  interwoven  hovers  a  poetic  breath 
of  plastic  formative  power,  but  original  research  and  clear  concep- 
tions are  lacking. 

5.  Ideas  more  definite,  and  more  usable  for  explaining  the  par- 
ticular, are  found  among  the  successors,  who  transformed  the  Eleatic 
conception  of  Being  into  the  conceptions  of  element,  homoiomerise, 
and  atom,  expressly  for  this  purpose.  They  all  declare  that  by 
occurrence  or  coming  to  be  nothing  else  is  to  be  understood  than  the 
motion  of  unchangeable  corporeal  particles.  Empedocles  and  Anaa- 
agoras  seem  still  to  have  sought  to  connect  with  this  the  denial  of 
empty  space,  —  a  principle  which  they  received  from  Parmenides. 
They  ascribed  to  their  substances  universal  divisibility,  and  re- 
garded parts  as  capable  of  displacement  in  such  a  way  that  as  these 
parts  mixed  and  reciprocally  interpenetrated,  all  space  should  be 
always  filled  out.     The  motion  in  the  world  consists,  then,  in  this 


>  The  hypothetical  exposition  of  how  the  world  would  have  to  be  thought  if, 
Id  addition  to  Being,  Non-being,  plurality,  and  becoming  were  also  regarded  as 
real,  had,  on  the  one  hand,  a  polemic  purpose;  and  on  the  other,  it  met  the 
want  of  his  disciples,  who  probably  demanded  of  the  master  an  explanation  of 
his  own  of  the  empirical  world. 
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displacement  of  the  parts  of  matter,  each  of  which  is  always  crowd 
lug  and  displacing  the  other.  Things  at  a  distance  from  one  another 
cannot  act  upon  one  another,  except  as  parts  of  the  one  flow  out  and 
penetrate  into  the  other.  This  action  is  the  more  possible  in  pro- 
portion as  the  effluxes  of  the  one  body  resemble  in  their  spatial 
form  the  pores  of  the  other.  So  at  least  Empedocles  taught,  and 
the  assumption  of  an  infinite  divisibility  of  substances  is  attested  in 
the  case  of  Anaxagoras  also.  Anoi^her  picture  of  occurrence  more 
akin  to  the  present  way  of  thinking  is  that  presented  by  Leucippus. 
The  atoms  which  impinge  upon  each  other  in  empty  space  act  upon 
each  other  by  pressure  and  impact,  group  themselves  together,  and 
so  form  greater  or  smaller  things  or  masses  which  are  not  separated 
and  destroyed  «uitil  some  impact  or  pressure  of  other  masses  comes 
from  without.  All  occurrence  and  coming  to  be  consists  in  this 
process  in  which  atom-complexes  are  successively  formed  and 
shattered. 

The  fundamental  form  of  world-motion  in  all  three  systems,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  vortex,  of  circular  rotation  (&Vi;).  According  to 
Empedocles  it  is  brought  about  by  the  forces  of  love  and  hate  acting 
among  the  elements ;  according  to  Anaxagoras  it  is  begun  by  the 
Reason-stuff  acting  according  to  ends,  and  then  continues  with 
mechanical  consistency;  according  to  Leucippus  it  is  the  result 
always  occurring  from  the  collision  of  several  atoms.  The  principle 
of  mechanism  was  with  Empedocles  still  enveloped  in  myth,  with 
Anaxagoras  it  Erst  made  a  half -successful  attempt  to  break  through 
the  covering,  and  was  completely  carried  through  only  by  Leucippus. 
What  hindered  the  first  two  from  reaching  this  position  was  the 
introduction  of  considerations  of  worth  into  their  explanatory 
theory.  The  one  was  for  tracing  the  good  and  the  evil  back  to  cor- 
responding powers  of  mind,  which  were,  to  be  sure,  not  ascribed  to 
any  being,  but  mythically  hypostatised ;  the  other  believed  that  he 
could  explain  the  order  of  the  whole  only  from  the  assumption  that 
purposive,  rationally  considered  impulse  had  originated  the  motions. 
Yet  both  came  so  near  the  position  of  Leucippus  as  to  demand  a 
teleological  explanation  for  the  beginning  only  of  the  vortex-motion; 
the  farther  course  of  the  motions,  and  thus  every  individual  occur- 
rence,  they  explained,  as  did  Leucippus,  purely  mechanically^  by  the 
pushing  and  crowding  of  the  particles  of  matter  after  these  are  once 
in  motion  in  the  manner  determined.  They  proceeded  so  con- 
sistently in  this  that  they  did  not  exclude  from  this  mechanical 
explanation  even  the  origination  and  functions  of  organisms,  among 
which,  moreover,  plants  are  regarded  as  being  as  truly  animate  as  are 
animals.     Anaxagoras  is  reproached  for  this  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
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and  an  expression  of  Empedocles  has  been  handed  down,^  according 
to  which  he  taught  that  the  animals  had  arisen  here  and  there,  with- 
out any  rule,  in  odd  and  grotesque  forms,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
time  only  those  fitted  for  life  maintained  themselves.  The  principle 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the 
biology  of  to-day,  i.6.  in  Darwinism,  is  here  already  clearly  formu- 
lated. 

On  the  ground  of  these  ideas,  an  interesting  contrast  discloses 
itself  in  the  case  of  the  three  investigators,  as  regards  their  atti- 
tude toward  cosmogonic  theories.  For  Empedocles  and  for  Leu- 
cippus,  namely,  the  process  of  world-formation  and  world-dissolu- 
tion is  a  perpetual  one ;  for  Anaxagoras,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one 
that  takes  place  once  for  all.  Between  the  first  two  there  is  again 
the  difference  that  Empedocles,  like  Heraclitus,  teaches  that  the 
world  arises  and  perishes  in  periodic  alternation ;  while  Atomism, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  that  a  countless  number  of  worlds  come  into 
being  and  pass  away.  According  to  the  principles  of  Empedocles, 
to  be  more  explicit,  there  are  four  different  states  of  the  elements; 
their  complete  intermixture,  in  which  love  alone  rules,  and  h^te  is 
excluded,  he  calls  o-^aipo«  ^  (sphere) ;  when  hate  penetrates,  this 
homogeneous  world-sphere  becomes  separated  into  the  individual 
things,  until  the  elements  are  completely  parted  from  one  another ; 
and  out  of  this  separate  condition  love  brings  them  again  together, 
until  full  union  is  again  attained.  Neither  in  the  case  of  complete 
mixture,  nor  in  that  of  complete  separation,  are  there  individual 
things ;  in  both  cases  the  Eleatic  acosmism  makes  its  appearance. 
A  world  of  individual  things  in  motion  exists  only  where  love  and 
hate  struggle  with  one  another  in  mingling  and  separating  the 
elements. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Leucippus.  Some  of  the  atoms  that  dart 
about  irregularly  in  the  universe  strike  together  here  and  there. 
From  the  various  impulses  to  motion  which  the  individual  particles 
bring  with  them,  where  such  aggregations  occur,  there  results, 
according  to  mathematical  necessity  (Myxtf),  a  whirling  movement 
of  the  whole,  which  draws  into  itself  neighbouring  atoms  and  atom- 
complexes,  and  sometimes  even  whole  *^  worlds,"  and  so  gradually 


1  ArUt.  Phfft.  II.  8,  108  b  29.  Moreover,  we  find  an  expression  already 
attribatad  to  Anaximander,  which  teaches  a  transformation  of  organisma  by 
adaptation  to  changed  conditions  of  life :  Plat.  Plac.  V.  10, 1  {Dox,  D.  430, 15). 
For  man,  also,  the  oldest  thinkers  claimed  no  other  origin  than  that  of  growth 
oat  of  the  animal  world :  so  Empedocles  in  Plut.  Strom,  fr.  2.  (Z>ox.  D.  670, 17). 

*  Evidently  not  without  suggestion  from  the  Eleatic  world-sphere,  which  thin 
absolate,  fal^  adjusted  mingling  of  all  elements,  taught  by  Empedocles,  mudi 
resembles. 
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Achilles  and  the  tortoise)  is,  that  since  the  pursuer  in  every  inter 
yal  or  subdivision  of  time  must  first  reach  the  point  from  which  the 
pursued  simultaneously  starts,  it  follows  that  the  latter  will  always 
be  in  advance,  though  by  an  interval  which  becomes  constantly 
smaller  and  approaches  a  minimum.  The  third  argument  has  refer- 
ence to  the  infinitely  emaU  extent  of  the  motion  performed  in  any 
instant.  According  to  this  argument, called **the  resting  arrow"  the 
moved  body  ia  in  every  instant  in  some  one  point  of  it«  track ;  its 
movement  in  this  instant  is  then  equal  to  zero;  but  from  ever  so 
many  zeros  no  real  magnitude  arises. 

Together  with  the  above-mentioned  difficulties  (dvopau)  with 
regard  to  space  and  plurality,  these  argumentations  of  Zeno  set 
forth  an  extremely  skilfully  projected  system  of  refuting  the 
mechanical  theories,  especially  Atomism,  —  a  refutation  which  was 
intended  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  indirect  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Eleatic  conception  of  Being. 

7.  The  number-theory  of  the  Pythagoreans,  too,  was  determined  by 
Eleatic  conceptions  in  so  far  as  its  procedure  was,  in  the  main,  to 
demonstrate  mathematical  forms  to  be  the  fundamental  relations 
of  reality.  When,  however,  they  termed  the  actual  world  of  reality 
an  imitation  of  the  mathematical  forms,  they  thereby  ascribed  a  sort 
of  reality,  even  though  of  a  derivative  and  secondary  character,  to 
individual  things,  and  to  what  takes  place  among  them.  They  were 
also  the  less  inclined  to  withdraw  from  answering  cosmological  and 
physical  questions  as  they  were  able  to  bring  to  philosophy  the 
brilliant  results  of  their  astronomical  investigation.  They  had  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heav« 
enly  bodies ;  they  were  aware  also  that  the  change  of  day  and  night 
depends  upon  a  movement  of  the  earth  itself.  At  first,  indeed,  they 
thought  of  this  movement  as  a  circuit  performed  about  a  central  fire 
to  which  the  earth  presented  always  the  same  side,  a  side  unknown 
to  us.*  On  the  other  hand,  they  assumed  that  about  this  same  cen- 
tral fire  there  moved  in  concentric  circles,  outside  the  earth's' track, 
successively  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  finally  the  heaven 
containing  the  fixed  stars.  They  brought  into  this  system,  however, 
in  a  way,  the  metaphysical  dualism  which  they  had  maintained  be- 
tween the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  they  regarded  the 


*  Already  in  Plato's  time  the  hypothesis  of  the  central  fire  was  jdven  up  by 
the  younger  Pjthagoreans,  Ecphantiis.  Hicetus  of  Syracuse  (and  with  it  that 
of  the  "  counter-earth,"  which  had  hitherto  been  assumed  as  placed  between  the 
central  fire  and  the  earth,  invented  merely  to  fill  out  the  number  ten),  and 
instead  the  earth  was  located  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  provided  with  a 
rotation  on  its  axis.  With  this  latter  assumption  that  of  a  resting  positioa  cA 
the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  waa  connected. 
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heaven  of  the  stars,  on  account  of  the  sublime  uniformity  of  its 
motions,  as  the  realm  of  perfection;  the  world  '< beneath  the  moon/' 
on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  the  imrest  of  its  changing  formations 
and  motions,  they  regarded  as  that  of  imperfection. 

This  way  of  looking  at  things  runs  parallel  to  that  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  leads,  though  in  another  way,  to  the  interweaving  and  oomplicar 
tion  of  theory  with  considerations  of  worth  [ethical  or  aesthetic 
values].  It  was  in  connection  with  astronomical  insight  that  the 
thought  of  an  order  of  Nature  in  conformity  to  tato  dawned  as  dear 
knowledge  upon  the  Orecian  mind.  Anaxagoras  reasons  from  this 
to  an  ordering  principle.  Pythagoreanism  finds  in  the  heavens  the 
divine  rest  of  unchangeableness  {Sichgleidibleibens)  which  it  misses 
upon  the  earth.  Here  we  have  a  meeting  of  the  ancient  religious 
ideas  and  the  very  different  result  yielded  thus  far  by  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Greeks.  This  latter,  seeking  a  Permanent  in  the  muta- 
tion of  occurrence,  found  such  a  permanence  only  in  the  great,  simple 
relations,  in  the  revolution  of  the  stars,  which  abides  ever  the  same. 
In  the  terrestrial  world,  with  its  whole  change  of  manifold,  con- 
stantly intersecting  motions,  this  uniformity  remained  still  hidden 
from  Qreek  science :  she  regarded  this  terrestrial  world  rather  as  a 
domain  of  the  imperfect,  the  lower,  which  wants  the  sure  order  of 
that  other  world.  In  a  certain  sense  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  first  period,  a  result  which  had  a  determin- 
ing influence  for  after  time. 

What  the  attitude  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  to  the  question  oonoeming  a  peri- 
odic chuige  of  origination  and  animiilation  of  the  world  is  uncertain.  A  ploiality 
of  co-eziiSing  worids  is  excluded  in  their  system.  In  their  theory  of  world-for- 
mation and  in  their  particular  physical  doctrines  they  concede  so  prominent  a 
place  to  fire  that  they  come  very  near  to  Heraclitus.  Aristotle  even  places  one 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Philolaos,  Hippanu  of  Metapontum,  in  immediate  con- 
nection wiUi  Heraclitus  (Met.  I.  3). 

Their  assumption  of  aether  as  a  fifth  element  out  of  which  the  spherical  shells 
of  the  heavens  were  formed,  in  addition  to  tiie  four  elements  of  Empedocles,  is 
doubtless  connected  with  the  separation  which  they  made  between  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  not  less  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  derived  the  elements  from 
a  common  ground,  and  if  so,  how :  according  to  many  passages  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  had  spoken  of  a  progressive  **  attraction,**  i.e.  in  this  case  (cf.  above,  p. 
46V  mathematical  shaping  out  or  forming  of  empty  space  by  the  Ir  (o°^)i  ^® 
original  number,  which  is  exalted  above  limitation  and  the  unlimitea.  Yet  it 
seems,  too,  that  in  regard  to  these  questions  various  views  were  held  within  the 
school  side  by  side. 

S  6.  The  Conceptions  of  Cognition. 
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losopheme  bei  den  vorsokraHsditn  Denkem,  Philos.  Monatshefte,  II.  (1809),  ppi 
257,  846,  429. 

B.  Mtinz,  Die  Keime  der  ErkenfUniulheorte  in  der  vorsaphistUchen  Periode 
der  griechiaehen  PhOoMcphie.    Vienna,  1880. 


>r  Tm  ^\nim:  ^ 


,if/yi#r  4<  ^hknk^nif  ^  iM^  -mnrUi  rum  \w^n^ 

f^  .iUHm  0't%\^  ,r,  indm  mnmntf  Mii  ttta/^  ic  mtSm  taEodL  beiiiiiii  <Br 

ij^v^*/^  fli^ntf .     1^1w»n^  i#<#!5i#  Jtiwr  it^i^inir  iww*«;  dnnagiL  ieuR-gBff- 

^v^  ^{f^wt^TfAn  flMf,  )ium  lvi*Ht.  Cfftnmnftaaai  fimn:  gwiwBaeinn.  te 
^|fim^)«(«9fiAfV,  imCil  il^  ^(M  h^f^;MMr  f^fUMfrixifiMKii  aod  fisRfi  and  ffwifwiiiifif 

fihn^^HM^  f4  fllf0^tm%ff()^M$n'fmii^f4  4imnfpMifMm  between  Ms  cxpe- 

'm  pf^m^rMM  f/^  h'm  pfftm^^liMi  m  ima^tuiticmf  what  wH  over  agvast 
fi^  /Ummf^  MiA  prmmppfmHifpm  #yf  Im  imikfsluidnig.  Hovcrer 
HH^ftHm^fm  fft  ilyl#  i>(t#  f^iriM^  ^prmmd  naifre  phikmipliisiiig  asf  be 
/l^  Mr#r  (fHU^f  i^^Mnl.kfm  mmnA  Ml  to  bur  tmned  in  tmie  to  tibe  direr- 
ir^f t^  >N  ItfMf  mmfMm  fft  ih^t  MffiflUtUng  irk^an  within, 

I  T^^  Af /li  ftiff^ffHtitrftHf  ih^ft^ffftif  whsi^h  the  Grecian  phDoeophers 
tUfi^H  itu  \iUWMt  bff/fwl#f^l^^  (umt^m  thin  rxmlrast  between  experience 
fUtft  f^flfi^iflm.  Tfi«  fnftfmr  th#j  explanatory  theories  of  science 
I^^M«flK  ^K|^fMi#/1  fffrfri  ttiii  wny  ryf  looking  at  things  which  belongs 
\n  i\^\\y  Df^i  iliii  (iliffiMtr  it  ^mi^Mnt^  to  their  authors  that  those 
MfHoHMM  M|rfMMK  ffOMi  HfMithur  miurce  than  that  of  the  customary 
M|rihhMi«.  Th  b^  Miirtt  iliny  lmv»  not  as  yet  much  to  say  on  this 
|Mf)Hl  'hiMy  MMt<  M|iltiloti  {Ui^i)  ov(ir  against  truth,  and  this  often 
\\m\\\n  Mftly  MiMt<  tltMlr  own  ilooiritidN  arn  tnio  and  the  opinions  of 
mMmmm  rtiUti,  Ho  Miunli  (inly  In  durtain  to  them,  that  they  owe  their 
HWft  vImwn  I'O  I'olttiotlnii,  whilft  ihn  maNN  of  mankind  —  concerning 
whntiM  hilolliMtl'UKi  i4otlvity  It  U  junt  the  older  philosophers, 
lliMm»lliM«i  riU'iiUMilden,  Kmpedoi^len,  who  express  themselves  in 
m  \^\\\\\\\\\\\s  \\\^\mH^\\\\\svy  mainier  perniMt  in  the  illusion  of  the 
MiMini^M  Uuly  ihuiniih  thiuklug  (<^i^i»',  kocii',  Aoyoc),  then,  is  the 
Imlh  IimmmI  I  the  neuNeN,  if  tiloue,  give  fraud  and  a  lie.  ^  So  strong 
hrt«*  »elUM*llv»u  lHMM»u»e  (11  iUi^lf  that  it  not  only  proceeds  to  con- 
•HjyMM^vM^n  NNhlv^h  ^\^  the  e\»uuuv>u  thinking  have  become  absolutely 


^  \W\%\A  ^\M\i  vvVHmit>  U»  l)KI;  t^^nll«^n.  ^Vdy.  cKm^«u)  M  ff. 
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paradoxical,  but  also  maintains  expressly  that  it  is  itself  the  sole 
source  of  truth  as  opposed  to  opinions. 

This,  to  be  sure,  works  oddly  when  we  notice  that  completely 
opposite  illustrations  of  this  same  assertion  are  given  by  Heradi- 
tua  and  Parmenidea  in  close  succession.  The  former  finds  the 
deceit  caused  by  the  senses,  and  the  error  of  the  multitude,  to  consist 
in  the  illusory  appearance  of  the  Being  of  permanent  things,  which 
is  presented  to  men  by  sense-perception ;  the  Eleatic,  on  the  contrary, 
is  zealous  against  the  senses,  because  they  would  fain  persuade  us 
that  there  are  in  truth  motion  and  change,  becoming  and  arising, 
plurality  and  variety.  Precisely  this  double  form  in  which  this 
same  claim  is  put  forward  shows  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  an 
investigation,  but  the  expression  of  a  demand  made  on  other 
grounds. 

Moreover,  this  proposition  fits  very  differently  into  the  general 
theories  of  the  two  great  metaphysicians.  The  flux  of  all  things, 
with  its  restless  change  of  individual  phenomena,  as  taught  by 
Heraclitus,  makes  it  easy  to  comprehend  also  the  possibility  of  the 
emergence  of  false  ideas,  and  the  seeming  of  permanence  and  Being 
had  besides  a  special  explanation  in  the  counter-course  or  opposi- 
tion {harrwrpowva)  of  the  two  '^  ways,"  for  this  causes  the  illusion  of 
permanence  or  Being  to  arise  where  there  is  just  as  much  change  in 
one  direction  as  in  the  other  [i,e.  from  primitive  fire  into  things  and 
vice  vena] .  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  where  the 
seat  of  illusion  and  error  was  to  be  sought  in  the  one  world-sphere 
of  Parmenides,  everywhere  the  same,  which  was  held  to  be  at  the 
same  time  the  one,  true  world-thought.  The  search  could  be  only 
among  individual  things  and  their  changing  activities,  which  were 
themselves  declared  to  be  illusion,  non-existent.  Nevertheless 
there  is  no  support  to  be  found  in  the  literature  preserved,  for 
supposing  that  this  so  simple  a  thought  ^  which  would  have  over- 
thrown the  entire  Eleatic  system,  ever  occurred  to  the  investigators 
of  that  time.  In  any  case,  the  Eleatics  contented  themselves  with 
the  assertion  that  all  particular  existence  and  all  change  were  decep- 
tion and  illusion  of  the  senses. 

The  same  naive  denial  of  that  nohich  they  could  not  explain  seems  to 
have  been  employed  also  by  the  successors  of  the  Eleatics  in  the 
matter  of  the  qualitative  attributes  of  individual  things.  Emped- 
odes  at  least  maintained  that  all  things  were  mixtures  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  task  that  logically  grew  out  of  this  was  to  show  how 
the  other  qualities  arise  from  the  mixture  of  the  properties  of  the 

1  First  carried  oat  in  Plato.  Sophist,  237  A. 


altmrrttttf.  Sitt  Ibk  be  did  not  pBsioim;  <d  iar  as  oor  kmmtbaigR 
^noLUiydBf  he  did  not  at  all  Mi  himMlf  this  tHk;  ie  jimiaifa\y  j»- 
0uid(itd  thme  j/mttimUm  qmiitim  m  vak  being  (tfiijaBiiyBly),  sod  as 
a  diMMiptiofi  of  the  mnmm^j  jyat  as  all  gnalitifw  wbafawwr  -waie  aucb 
in  ibe  viaar  of  I'acoMmidfsfi.  Aud  ao  tbe  oldaat  viaw  of  iht  Axb- 
aiiala,  as  uttppufted  \iy  Imtcgipm,  maj  wall  iiave  fpone  jait  to  :this 
jioifity  HtaHrtaitiitiig  tbat  iu  individual  tiiiugB  only  tb£  iooEiii^  Tnmgf»- 
jaatii,  attiiatoHij  aad  taotiim  uf  tiie  aormtitiipnt  flfamw  woe  jbbI,  and 
Ibat  tbe  iitbar  pruiicffties  wttfe  a  dauoxfiful  pmduot  sd  Hie  iBnaea, 
idiiob  base,  tou,  iouad  up  Suctbar  -expbmatian.'^ 

n^baiM;  diflioultias  wefe  jiadiajis  jointlj  xnflnmitiBl  in  Hue  umid  of 
>iU*ttfPO|fartiK  rbmi  btf  JNi|^Hrdad  all  gualxtieB  as  iingiTial,aindnnbaB 
bavii^  it^oume  rltal  tbqr  ave,  aitd  aooordinglj  ynntnlatod  lamntlpM' 
akmMnifoi.  Jbut  f ur  iuto  aarote  Idie  oppDBXI>e  difiimi}:^ 
M*  auuM  awue  aUiiit,  if  ^  was  xe^wrdad  as  oantaiiiad  in  aH,  -every 
^ualil/  iu^vary  tbit^ldiiii^aidj  aome  of  tbaw  gnalitiwR  aBamadto 
W  liMMaut  iti  ittdividittJ  diiiiifiu  He-ei^iIaiiiadl^ufiin^Bitfyfimtbe 
iwwmidmirtiwi  tdtat  jaaaj  xif  tto  oanatatuaut  pasetip^  aart  ingiBiDeptysQe 
Uioauae  'itf  tbmr  nauutaaaas^  iwoiQe  it  is  onlj  tgr  lifanngfat  liiBt  we 
4iMi  .kiMMi  tiaf  1«rue  ^ualitMsi  ni  tbka^^  BeaidflB  l^iifi,  lunpeFvec,  iie 
i<waur  iU>  iiav«  liMUuwad  ii|»  labe  1irtn;i(ktH  ioauid  itaaidy  in  tTwrhnm- 
4U)rs  iAea  ^  tia^  famyi^  tbmt  a  ^iuni|iktta  miiiigliTigarf  AfiBBte.giMJi- 
liMa  XiMMU  WiWiathitiid^  ittddEbulKu  £iCii  jl*  JtmBf.  b^  ^hBaoEibad  ^^^^ 
|ami(tiiy^  Auucttti'e  4if  aJQ  arfattmwes  whkk  faeoBdad  t^  farmaftiwa 
^  tim  w^Qii4  m^  ^naiijpkiueil/  der^ad  vf  ^aality/  aad  a  fiamibr  l^ciqg^ 
mmmm  W  Ita^y^^  fMnnaiSMd  hiai  to  nci^vd  t^  bm  ^kmaam  4d  fioipeid- 
4wUm^  MUt  as  |anUaiiir«  a«faitaaw%  bat  raiher  as  aSnadj 

tW  iriatioMialiuns  tMHuacNS  to  Idbe  prenSopbatstac  libiakris 
mmm^  lAi«  F^^tkfi^liwniitimM^  thtt  partaealar  fofs  of  aiETvua^  tbat 
lMM^iad(^  «fVNai«ta  ia  maiktmjMkiid  tLoa^t.  TIbiSy  tbooigb  in  isa^ 
a  «M^f)<^ia(^  u  yatf  'va  tbie  oCber  baad,  a  gnax  step  in  adTance.  in^ 
attmmck  m  thttnt  m  luem  ipr«o  for  tbe  first  tinMr  a  posztiTe  definitiaD 
fd  '^tbMM^bt'^  la  «(Otttfa«t«d  vitb  *^  pereeptioo.*'  OqIt  tkroo^ 
aaattitf,  taa^bt  mUAnnSf^  is  tbe  «M<ential  nature  of  things  to  be 
bM(Hra  f  tbat  is,  it  is  wbiifo  tb(»  definite  mathiematical  relations  lying 
al  tbaif  hsais  ar«  r«<!K>gots«d  tbat  things  are  properly  conceired  or 


'  lit  fis  #stfNrm«rl|r  imprcilMiblit  thai  tb«  flolotirm  of  the  problem  throa^  the 
saojacrtyUy  /if  (ii#  MfMit-^ittsHciMi,  which  k  foond  in  Democritiis,  was  presented 
SbMldf  1^  LMKftfitHM,  sitd  Uurnrlore  before  Frotsgorms^  who  is  oniTenaliy 
mms4M  M  tkm  (iHStuUr  t4  this  thiN/ry. 

« lUsii,  amp.  .4^    JfoiA.  VII,  ttO  f. 

*  #V««if  <:atfh#/fyi ;  4.  i^rrifu  this  pMssipe  the  tme  light  may,  perhaps,  be  thrown 
ap»m  itm  mtwm  \n  mUUth  Aruiiimanil«-r  desin^nates  the  Av-ccpoir  as  dV^ror. 

•  htm.  Iki  tUn.  ml  Curt.  I.  I,  314  a  •i4. 
^  Pri^  (Hull)   la. 
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understood.  This  had  been  the  experience  of  the  Pythagoreans  in 
music  and  in  astronomy,  and  this  was  the  object  of  their  desire  and 
effort  in  all  other  fields.  When,  however,  they  ultimately  came  to 
the  result  that  this  requirement  could  be  completely  met  only  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  perfect  world  of  the  stars,  they  concluded 
from  this  that  science  (<ro^)  relates  only  to  the  realm  of  order  and 
perfection,  that  is,  to  heaven,  and  that  in  the  realm  of  the  imper- 
fect, of  change  not  subject  to  order,  i,e.  on  earth,  only  practical 
ability  (dptni)  is  of  avaiL^ 

Another  positive  characteristic  of  the  'thinking"  which  the 
earlier  investigators  had  set  over  against  ''perceiving,"  without 
closer  specification,  appears  obscurely  in  the  reasonings  of  Zeno, 
viz.  conformity  to  logical  laws.  At  the  basis  of  all  his  attacks 
against  plurality  and  motion  lie  the  principle  of  oorUradiction  and 
the  presupposition  that  that  can  not  be  actual  of  which  the  same 
thing  must  be  affirmed  and  also  denied.  This  principle  and  presup- 
position were  applied  with  clearness  and  certainty,  though  not  ab- 
stractly expressed.  The  Eleatic  theory  of  the  world,  so  highly 
paradoxical,  forced  its  supporters  to  enter  into  polemic  more  than 
did  others,  and  the  accounts  as  to  Zeno's  treatise,  which,  as  it  seems, 
was  also  logically  well  arranged  and  divided,  offer  a  notable  evi- 
dence of  the  developed  technique  of  refutation  to  which  the  school 
attained  in  consequence.  To  be  sure,  this  formal  training  which 
prevailed  in  Eleatic  circles  does  not  seem  to  have  led  as  yet  to  the 
abstract  statement  of  logical  laws. 

2.  The  setting  over  against  each  other  of  ''  thinking  "  and  ''  per- 
ceiving" arose,  then,  from  an  estimation  of  their  relative  epistemo- 
logical  value  {erkenntnisstheoretiacJien  Werthbestimmung)  [i,e,  from 
the  postulate  that  one  of  these  two  forms  of  mental  activity  is 
worth  more  epistemologically  for  attaining  truth].  In  decided 
contradiction  with  this,  however,  stand  the  psychological  principles 
with  which  these  same  investigators  sought  to  apprehend  the  origin 
and  process  of  knowing.  For  although  their  thinking  was  directed 
first  and  chiefly  toward  the  outer  world,  man's  mental  activity  came 
under  their  attention  in  so  far  as  they  were  obliged  to  see  in  this 
activity  one  of  the  formations,  or  transformations,  or  products  of 
motion,  of  the  universe.  The  mind  or  soul  and  its  action  are  then 
at  this  time  considered  scientifically  only  in  connection  with  the  entire 
eourm  of  the  universe,  whose  product  they  are  as  truly  as  are  all 
other  things ;  and  since  among  the  men  of  this  period  the  general 
principles  of  explanation  are  everywhere  as  yet  conceived  corpore- 

1  Stob.  Eel,  I.  488. 
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ally  it  follows  that  we  meet  also  a  thorough-going  materialUtie 
psychology,^ 

Now  mind  or  soul  is  in  the  first  place  moving  force.  Thales 
ascribed  such  a  soul  to  magnets,  and  declared  that  the  whole  world 
was  full  of  souls.  The  essential  nature  of  individual  souls  was 
therefore  sought  at  first  in  that  which  had  been  recognised  as  the 
moving  principle  in  the  whole.  Anaximenes  found  it  in  air, 
Heraclitus  and  likewise  Parmenides  (in  his  hypothetical  physics) 
in  fire,  Leucippus  in  the  fiery  atoms,^  and  Anaxagoras  in  the  world- 
moving,  rational  substance,  the  vovs.  Where,  as  ill  the  system  of 
Empedodes,  a  corporeal  moving  principle  was  lacking,  the  mixed 
substance  which  streams  through  the  living  body,  the  blood,  was 
regarded  as  soul.  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  found  the  essence  of  the 
soul  in  the  air  mixed  with  the  blood.'  With  the  I^rthagoreans,  too, 
the  individual  soul  could  not  be  considered  as  the  same  with  the  h 
(One)  which  they  conceived  as  moving  principle  of  the  world,  nor 
regarded  as  a  part  of  it ;  instead,  they  taught  that  the  soul  was  a 
number,  and  made  this  very  vague  statement  more  definite  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  harmony,  —  an  expression  which  we  can  only 
interpret^  as  meaning  a  harmony  of  the  body;  that  is,  the  living, 
harmonious  activity  of  its  parts. 

If  now  to  this  moving  force,  which  leaves  the  body  in  death,  were 
ascribed  at  the  same  time  those  properties  which  we  to-day  designate 
as  "  psychical,"  we  find  a  clear  characterisation  of  the  specifically 
theoretical  interest  by  which  this  oldest  science  was  filled,  in  the 
fact  that  among  these  attributes  it  is  that  of  ideation,  of  <'  knowing," 
which  is  almost  exclusively  the  object  of  attention.'  Of  feelings 
and  volitions  there  is  scarcely  incidental   mention.*    But  as  the 


1  Besides  those  characterisations  of  the  soul,  which  resalted  from  their  gen- 
eral scientific  theory,  we  find  in  the  tradition  in  case  of  several  of  these  men 
(Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  and  the  Pythagoreans)  still  other  doc- 
trines which  are  not  only  not  connected  with  the  former,  but  are  even  in  con- 
tradiction to  them.  A  conception  of  the  body  as  prison  of  the  soul  (vCafUL  = 
ffijfjM)^  personal  immortality,  recompense  after  death,  transmigration  of  souls, 
—  all  these  are  ideas  which  the  philosophers  took  from  their  relations  to  the 
mysteries  and  retained  in  their  priestly  teaching,  however  little  they  accorded 
with  their  scientific  teachings.     Such  expressions  are  not  treated  above. 

2  In  like  manner,  some  of  the  Pythagoreans  declared  the  motes  which  the 
sunlight  discloses  in  the  air  to  be  souls. 

•  Since,  with  reference  to  this,  he  recognised  the  distinction  between  venous  and 
arterial  blood,  he  meant  by  his  ir veO/ia  what  the  chemistry  of  to-day  calls  oxygen. 

*  Ace.  to  Plato,  Phcedo,  85  ff.,  where  the  view  is  rejected  as  materialistic. 

^  The  vovt  of  Anaxagoras  is  only  knowing  ;  air  with  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  is 
a  great,  powerful,  eternal,  intelligent  body.  Being  with  Parmenides  is  at  the 
same  time  vottp,  etc.  Only  ^i\&rrts  and  ptUot  with  Empedocles  are  mythically 
hypostasised  impulses,  and  these,  too,  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  psychological 
views. 

^  With  this  is  connected  the  fact  that  in  general  we  cannot  once  speak  of 
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mdividnal  soul  in  so  far  as  it  is  moving  foroe  was  held  to  be  a  part 
of  the  force  which  moves  the  entire  universe,  so  also  the  ** knowing'^ 
of  the  individual  oould  be  conceived  only  as  a  part  of  the  knowing 
activity  of  the  world.^  This  is  clearest  in  the  systems  of  Heraclitus 
and  Anaxagoras ;  each  individual  has  so  much  knowledge  as  there 
is  contained  in  him  of  the  general  World-reason, — fire  with 
Heraclitus,*  the  fovc  with  Anaxagoras.  In  the  case  of  Leuoippus 
and  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  the  ideas  are  similar. 

This  physical  conception,  which  with  Anaxagoras  especially  is 
purely  quantitative,  was  given  a  turn  by  Heraclitus,  in  which  the 
epistemological  postulate  again  forces  its  way  to  the  front,  and 
asserts  itself  in  the  interest  of  a  deeper  insight  and  a  profounder 
view.  The  World-reason  in  which  the  individual  participates  in  his 
knowledge  is  everywhere  the  same;  the  k&yoi  of  Heraclitus'  and 
the  rov9  of  Anaxagoras,  as  homogenous  Beason,  are  distributed 
through  the  whole  universe  as  moving  force.  Knowing,  then,  is 
that  which  is  common  to  all.  It  is  therefore  the  law  and  order  to 
which  every  one  has  to  unite  himself.  In  dreams,  in  personal  opin- 
ion, each  one  has  his  own  world;  knowing  is  common  (^vi^)  to 
all.  By  means  of  this  characteristic,  viz.  that  of  universally  valid 
law,  the  conception  of  kno¥ring  acquires  a  normcUive  significance,^ 
and  subjection  to  the  common,  to  the  law,  appears  as  a  duty 
in  the  intellectual  realm  as  well  as  in  the  political,  ethical,  and 
religious.' 


attempts  at  ethical  inTesUgation  in  this  period.  For  single  moralising  reflections 
or  admonitions  cannot  be  regarded  as  beginnings  of  ethics.  On  the  only  excep- 
tion cf.  below,  note  5. 

1  The  expression  **  World-soul  ^*  was  first  used  by  Plato,  or  at  the  earliest  by 
Philolans  (in  the  fragment  which  has  certainly  been  much  questioned  just  for 
this  reason.  Mull.  21).  The  idea  is  certainly  present  in  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus, 
Anaxagoras,  and  perhaps  lUso  among  the  Pythagoreans. 

*  Hence  the  paradoxical  expression,  the  dryest  soul  is  the  wisest,  and  the 
warning  to  guard  the  soul  from  the  wet  (intoxication). 

*Cf.,  for  this  and  the  following,  M.  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der 
griechiaehen  PhUoaophie  (Oldenburg,  1872). 
«  Frag,  (Schust.)  123. 

*  This  is  the  only  conception  in  the  development  of  pre-Sophistic  thought,  in 
the  case  of  which  we  can  speak  of  an  attempt  to  propound  a  scientific  principle 
of  ethics.  If  Heraclitus  had  in  mind  a  universal  expression  for  all  moral  duties 
in  speaking  of  this  subordination  to  law,  or  at  least  hit  upon  such,  he  attached 
it  at  once  to  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  his  metaphysics,  which  declared  this 
law  to  be  the  abiding  essence  of  the  world.  Tet  attention  has  above  ({  4)  been 
ealled  to  the  fact  that  in  the  conception  of  the  world-order  which  hovered  before 
him,  he  did  not  as  yet  separate  consciously  the  different  motives  (especially  th<i 
physical  from  the  ethical),  and  so  ethical  investigation  does  not  as  yet  woric 
itself  clear  from  the  physical  to  an  independent  position.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  who  expressed  the  conception  of  order  by  the  term  **  harmony  ** 
(which  also  might  be  adopted  from  Heraclitus),  and  therefore  designated  virtue 
as  **  harmony.**  To  be  sure,  they  used  the  term  **  harmony  "  for  the 'soul,  for 
health,  and  for  many  other  thingi. 
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3u  If  nov  we  ask  how  under  these  aBsumptioos  the  &ct  wmi 
explained  that  ^knowledge ^  comet  into  the  indiridnal  man,  iLe.  into 
his  bodj,  we  find  that  the  onlj  answer  offered  hj  Heraelitns  and 
the  whole  eompanj  of  his  suooessors  is,  "tiiroogh  the  doox  of  the 
seiian.''  When  a  man  is  awake,  the  Worid-reaaon  streams  into  his 
body  through  the  opened  senses  (sight  and  hearing  are  of  coarse 
chiefly  noticed '),  and,  therefore,  he  knows.  This  comes  about*  to 
be  sore,  only  if  there  is  besides,  in  the  man  himself,  so  mnch  reason 
or  sool  that  the  motion  coming  from  without  is  met  by  an  inner 
motion;'  but  upon  this  interaction,  effected  throogh  the  senses^ 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  reason  knowledge  rests. 

A  psffckologieal  distinction,  then,  between  peroeiTing  and  think- 
ing, which,  as  regards  their  respective  epistemological  TaloeSy  are  so 
afaraptly  opposed,  Heraditos  does  not  know  how  to  state.  Pto- 
menides,'  however,  was  just  as  little  in  a  position  to  make  such  a 
distinction,*  Rather,  he  expressed  more  sharply  still  the  depemdemee 
tipon  bodily  rdatiauM  in  which  the  thinking  of  the  individual  man  is 
involved,  when  he  said  that  eveiy  one  so  thought  as  the  conditions 
constituted  by  the  mixture  of  substances  in  the  members  of  the  body 
permitted,  and  when  he  found  in  this  a  confirmation  of  his  general 
thought  of  the  identity  of  corporeality  and  thinking  in  gieneraL' 
Still  more  express  is  the  testimony*  that  Empedodes  declared 
thinking  and  perceiving  to  be  the  same,  that  he  thought  change  in 
thinking  as  dependent  upon  change  of  the  body,  and  that  he 
regarded  the  constitution  of  the  blood  as  of  decisive  importance 
for  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  man. 

These  two  last-named  thinkers  did  not  hesitate,  moreover,  to  make 
their  conception  more  plain  to  the  imagination  by  means  of  physio- 
logical hypotheses.    Parmenides  taught  in  his  hypothetical  physics 

1  Also  smell  (Empedocles)  and  taste  (Anaxagoras).    Only  the  Atomists,  and 
in  particular  DemocritUB,  seem  to  have  given  value  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
s  ArisL  Dt  An.  1.  2,  405  a  27. 
'  Theophr.  De  Sens.  3  f. 

♦  So,  too,  it  is  reported  (Theophr.  De  Sens.  25)  of  Alcmseon,  the  Pythago- 
reanising  physician,  that  he  declared  thought  or  consciousness  (&ti  /aAwvt  ^vwl^^i) 
to  be  the  characteristic  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  other  animals.  Bat 
a  more  precise  detennination  is  lacldng  here  also  unless,  in  accordance  with  the 
expression,  we  think  of  something  similar  to  the  Aristotelian  <coiy<6r  aU$n^'(^w. 
With  this  would  agree  the  circumstance  that  the  first  attempts  to  localiae  the 
particular  psychical  activities  in  particular  parts  of  the  body  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  the  circles  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  of  the  physicians  who  stood  in  near 
relations  to  them ;  localising,  e.g.,  thought  in  the  brain,  perception  in  the  indi- 
vidual organs  and  in  the  heart,  and  the  emotions  also  in  the  latter  organ.  From 
them  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  and  after  him  Democritus,  seem  to  have  taken 
these  beginnings  of  a  physiological  psychology. 

*  Frag,  (Karat.)  w.  146-149. 

•  Arist.  2>€  ^n.  L  2,  404  b  7  ;  III.  3,  427  a  21  ;  Met.  III.  5,  1009  b  17; 
Theophr.  2M  Sens.  10  f. 
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that  like  is  always  perceived  by  like,  warmth  without  by  the  warmth 
in  man,  the  cold  without  by  the  cold  even  in  the  dead  body.  Emped- 
ocles,  with  the  aid  of  his  theory  of  effluxes  and  pores,  carried  out 
the  thought  that  every  element  in  our  body  perceives  the  same  ele- 
ment in  the  outer  world,  so  as  to  teach  that  each  organ  is  accessible 
to  the  impress  of  those  substances  only  whose  effluxes  fit  into  its 
pores ;  Le.  he  derived  the  specific  energy  of  the  sense  organs  from 
relations  of  similarity  between  their  outer  form  and  their  objects, 
and  carried  this  out  for  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  with  observations 
which  in  part  are  very  acute.' 

This  view,  that  like  is  apprehended  by  like,  was  opposed  by 
Anaxagoras, — on  what  ground  it  is  not  certain.'  He  taught  that 
perception  is  only  of  opposite  by  opposite,  warmth  without  by  the 
cold  in  man,  etc'  At  all  events,  his  doctrine  also  is  a  proof  that 
these  metaphysical  ratkmalittB  maintained  all  of  them  in  their 
psychology  a  crass  sensationalism, 

1  Hieophr.  Dt  Sens.  7. 

*  Perhaps  we  hare  here  a  remembrance  of  HeracUtns,  who  also  explained 
perception  from  Uie  hwirrwrpowU^ — motion  against  motion, — and  with  whom 
opposition  was  the  principle  of  all  motion. 

•  Hie^r.  De  Sens.  27  ff.  It  is  interesting  that  Anaxagoras  inferred  from 
this  that^ery  peroejp^n  is  Joined  with  pain  (X^ir). 
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Ths  farther  deyelopment  of  Greek  science  was  determined  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  powerful,  universal  upward  movement  of 
the  mental  and  spiritual  life  which  the  nation  achieved  after  the 
victorious  wsult  of  the  Persian  wars,  science  was  torn  away  from 
the  restraints  of  close  schools  in  which  it  had  been  quietly  pursued, 
and  brought  out  upon  the  stage  of  pHblidt^^  where  all  was  in  vehe- 
ment agitation. 

The  circles  in  which  scientific  research  was  fostered  had  widened 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  doctrines  which  at  first  had 
Iven  presented  in  smaller  so^ueties  and  spread  abroad  in  writings 
that  were  hard  to  uuderstiiud,  havl  Ix^gun  to  filter  through  into  the 
general  consciousness.  The  /xvr.'«,  iis  Euripides  and  Epicharmus, 
IviTiii  alredkiy  to  translate  into  their  language  scientific  conceptions 
dud  views ;  the  knowleilge  gaincii  by  investigation  of  Nature  had 
Already  b^^n  nia*.ie  practiKwUv  <?jfecfiiv,  as  by  Hippodamus  in  his 
jlt:  L:tecture.  Even  weifaWw*',  which  ha^i  formerlv  lieen  onlv  an  art 
:  ri^rised  according  to  traditions,  Ivv^ame  so  ^vrmeateil  with  the 
CrUcral  x-z.'ertions  of  natural  phiU^sophy,  anvi  with  the  special  doc- 
:r:r.rs.  :iLfvrr=-ii:on.  ar.d  hy].v^theses  of  physioloirloal  research  which 
u  :he  Aurse  of  riuie  had  ovvupicil  an  evei^broatier  space  in  the 
sxstezis  cf  scieuvV.  Uia:  it   Uvame  encumbered  with  an 
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growth  of  etiological  theories,*  and  first  foand  in  Hippocrates  the 
reformer  who  reduced  this  tendency  to  its  proper  measure  and  gave 
back  to  the  physician's  art  its  old  character  in  contrast  to  scientific 
doctrine.* 

Moreover,  the  Greek  nation,  matured  by  the  stem  experience 
which  had  been  its  lot  within  and  without,  had  entered  upon  the 
age  of  manhood.  It  had  lost  its  naive  faith  in  old  tradition,  and 
had  learned  the  value  of  knowledge  and  ability  for  practical  life. 
Of  science,  which  up  to  this  time  had  followed  in  quiet  the  pure 
impulse  of  investigation  —  the  noble  curiosity  which  seeks  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  —  the  state  now  demanded  light  on  the  questions 
which  disturbed  it,  counsel  and  help  in  the  doubt  into  which  the 
luxuriance  of  its  own  development  in  culture  had  plunged  it.  In 
the  feverish  emulation  of  intellectual  forces  which  this  greatest 
period  in  the  world's  history  brought  with  it,  the  thought  everywhere 
gained  recognition  that  in  every  walk  in  life  the  man  of  knowledge 
is  the  most  capable,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  successful.  In 
every  department  of  practical  activity,  the  fruitful  innovation  of 
independent  reflection,  of  individual  judgment,  took  the  place  of  the 
old  life  controlled  by  custom.  The  mass  of  the  people  was  seized  with 
the  humiiig  desire  to  make  the  remiUs  of  science  its  own.  It  was  espe- 
cially true,  however,  that  at  this  time  family  tradition,  habituation, 
personal  excellence  of  character  and  address  were  no  longer  suffi- 
cient, as  formerly,  for  the  man  who  wished  to  play  a  political  part. 
The  variety  of  transactions  and  the  attendant  difficulties,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  status  of  those  with  whom  and  upon  whom  he  would 
work,  made  a  theoretical  schooling  for  the  political  career  indispen- 
sable. Nowhere  was  this  movement  so  powerful  as  in  AJihens,  then 
the  capital  of  Greece,  and  here  also  these  desires  found  their  fullest 
satisfaction. 

For  the  supply  followed  the  demand.  The  men  of  science,  the 
Sophists  (aoi^umu),  stepped  forth  out  of  the  schools  into  public  life^ 
and  taught  the  people  what  they  themselves  had  learned  or  discov- 
ered. They  did  this,  indeed,  partly  out  of  the  noble  impulse  to 
teach  their  fellow-citizens,'  but  it  was  none  the  less  true  that  this 
teaching  became  their  business.  From  all  parts  of  Greece  men  of 
the  different  schools  flocked  toward  Athens  to  expound  their  doc- 


^  This  innovation  in  medicine  began  among  the  physicians  who  stood  in  near 
relation  to  Pythagoreanism,  especially  with  Alcmseon.  As  a  literary  instance 
of  it,  the  writing  which  goes  falsely  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  wtpl  iieUriit, 
serves.    Cf.  H.  Siebeck,  Gesch.  d.  Ptych.  I.  1,  04  ff. 

*  Cf.  principally  his  writings  irep2  dpx'^^f  /irrpiK^f  and  TtfH  BuUnit  6^9. 

'  Cf.  Protagoras  in  Piato,  Prot.  316  d. 
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trinesy  and  from  so  expoonding  them  in  the  capital  as  well  as  in 
the  smaller  oities,  to  gain  honour  and  wealth. 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  in  a  short  time  not  only  the  soeidj 
posUUm  of  edence,  but  its  own  inner  nature,  its  tendency  and  the 
questions  for  its  solution,  were  fundamentally  changed.  It  became 
a  social  power,  a  determining  factor  in  political  life,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pericles ;  but  just  by  this  means  it  came  into  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  the  demands  of  practical,  and  in  parHcular,  ofpoUHoal  life. 

These  demands  showed  themselves  principally  in  the  facts  that 
the  democratic  polity  demanded  of  politicians  first  of  all  the  capac- 
ity for  public  speaking,  and  that  in  consequence  the  instruction 
of  the  Sophists  was  especially  sought  as  a  preparation  for  public 
life,  and  converged  more  and  more  upon  this  object  Men  of  science 
became  tead^ere  of  eloquence. 

As  such,  however,  they  lost  sight  of  the  goal  of  nature-knowledge, 
the  vision  of  which  had  formerly  hovered  before  the  eyes  of  science. 
At  the  most  they  presented  transmitted  doctrines  in  the  most  grace- 
ful and  pleasing  form  possible.  But  their  own  investigations,  if 
they  were  not  confined  to  a  formal  routine,  were  necessarily  directed 
toward  maWe  thinking  and  willing^  —  the  activities  which  public 
speaking  was  designed  to  determine  and  control, — toward  the 
manner  in  which  ideas  and  volitions  arise,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  contend  with  one  another  and  maintain  their  mutual  rights. 
In  this  way  Qreek  science  took  an  essentially  anthropological  or 
subjective  direction,  studying  the  inner  activities  of  man,  his 
ideation  and  volition,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  its  purely  theoretical 
character  and  acquired  a  preponderantly  practical  significance.^ 

But  while  the  activity  of  the  Sophists  found  itself  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  manifold  character  of  human  thought  and  will, 
while  the  teachers  of  eloquence  were  presenting  the  art  of  persua- 
sion and  pursuing  the  path  upon  which  every  opinion  could  be 
helpeii  to  vietorr,  every  purpose  to  its  achievement,  the  question 
rose  before  them  whether  above  and  beyond  these  individual  opin* 
ions  and  purposes  which  each  one  feels  within  himself  as  a  necessity 
and  can  defend  against  others,  there  is  anything  whatever  that 
is  right  and  true  in  it^s^lf.  The  question  trheiher  there  i>  an^hing 
umir^rsoB^  rtilid,  is  the  problem  of  the  anthropological  period  of 
ivreek  philosophy,  or  of  the  Greek  Enlightenment. 

For  it  is  likewise  the  problem  of  the  time,  —  of  a  time  in  which 
rvH^ious  faith  and  the  old  morality  wei^  wmvering.  a  time  when  the 


'  O;ofiv***  wll4Lih>wii  ejmrwBaoQ  ^Tiur.  V.  4,  10^  with  rv^pini  :o  Socnftes 
^t^^Ms  ^v^  fv>r  the  tenure  phuoeickplij  of  tht»  period. 
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lespect  whieh  authority  had  commanded  sank  more  and  more,  and 
all  tended  towards  an  anarchy  of  indiyidaals  who  had  become  self- 
governing.  Very  soon  this  internal  disintegration  of  the  Qreek 
spirit  beoune  dearly  evident  in  the  disorders  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  with  the  Ml  of  Athenian  supremacy  the  flower  of  Grecian 
culture  withered. 

The  dangers  of  this  condition  were  at  first  decidedly  increased  by 
philoeophy.  For  while  the  Sophists  were  perfecting  the  scientific 
development  of  the  formal  art  of  presentation,  verification,  and  refu- 
tation which  they  had  to  teach,  they  indeed  created  with  this  rheto- 
ric, on  the  one  hand,  the  beginnings  of  an  independent  ptyckohgy^ 
and  raised  this  branch  of  investigation  from  the  inferior  position 
which  it  had  taken  in  the  cosmological  systems  to  the  importance  of 
a  fundamental  science,  and  developed,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prelim- 
inaries for  a  systematic  consideration  of  the  logical  and  etkioal  norms. 
But  as  they  considered  what  they  practised  and  taught,  —  viz.  the 
skill  to  carry  through  any  proposition  whatever,^ — the  rtkUivUy  of 
human  ideas  and  purposes  presented  itself  to  their  consciousness  so 
clearly  and  with  such  overwhelming  force  that  they  disowned  in- 
quiry as  to  the  existence  of  a  universally  valid  truth  in  the  theoreti- 
cal, as  well  as  in  the  practical  sphere,  and  so  fell  into  a  scepticism 
which  at  first  was  a  genuine  scientific  theory,  but  soon  be(»une  a 
frivolous  play.  With  their  self-complacent,  pettifogging  advocacy, 
the  Sophists  made  themselves  the  mouth-piece  of  all  the  unbridled 
tendencies  which  were  undermining  the  order  of  public  life. 

The  intellectual  head  of  the  Sophists  was  Protagoras;  at  least,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  was  the  author  of  any  conceptions  philosophi- 
cally fruitful  and  significant  Contrasted  with  him,  OorgiaSy  who  is 
usually  placed  at  his  side,  appears  only  as  a  rhetorician  who  occa- 
sionally attempted  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  surpassed  the 
artifices  of  the  Eleatic  dialectic  Hippias  and  Prodicus  are  only  to 
be  mentioned,  the  one  as  the  type  of  a  popularising  polyhistor,  and 
the  other  as  an  example  of  superficial  moralbing. 

To  the  disordered  activity  and  lack  of  conviction  of  the  younger 
Sophists,  Socrates  opposed  faith  in  reason  and  a  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  a  universally  valid  truth.  This  conviction  was  with 
him  of  an  essentially  practical  sort;  it  was  his  moral  disposition,  but 
it  led  him  to  an  investigation  of  knowledge,  which  he  anew  set  over 
against  opinions,  and  whose  essence  he  found  in  conceptional  thought, 

Socrates  and  the  Sophists  stand,  accordingly,  on  the  ground  of 


*  Cf.  the  weU-known  rhv  ^rr^  \6yop  Kp^irrm  voitii^,  Ari»topli    Xuh    112  if., 
808  fl. ;  Aritt  Bhet,  II.  24,  t>402  a  23. 
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the  fame  ecmmon  eonseionsiiess^f  tbe  time^  and  diacirn  tbe  saine 
liroblems ;  but  where  the  Sophists  with  their  skill  and  learning  re- 
tfiain  caoght  in  the  eonfosion  of  the  opinions  of  the  day  and  end 
with  a  negatire  result^  there  the  plain,  sound  sense,  and  the  pore 
and  noble  personality  of  Socrates  find  again  the  ideals  of  motalitj 
and  science. 

The  strong  impression  which  the  teaching  of  Socrates  made  foreed 
the  Sophbtic  activity  into  new  lines.  It  followed  him  in  the  at- 
tempt to  gain,  through  scientific  insight,  sore  principles  for  the 
ethical  condnct  of  life.  While  the  old  schools  had  for  the  most  part 
liecome  disintegrated,  and  had  diverted  their  activity  to  the  teaching 
of  rhetoric,  men  who  had  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the  Athenian 
sage  now  founded  new  schools,  in  whose  scientific  work  Socratie 
and  Sophistic  principles  were  often  strangely  intermingled,  while 
the  exclusively  anthropological  direction  of  their  investigation 
remained  the  same. 

Among  these  schools,  called  for  the  most  part  ^  Socratie,"  though 
not  ^uite  accurately,  the  Megariafif  founded  by  Eudidy  fell  most 
deeply  into  the  unfruitful  subtleties  of  the  later  Sophists.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  the  Elean-Eretrian  School,  the  most  unimportant. 
The  fundamental  contrast,  however,  in  the  conception  of  life  which 
prevailed  in  the  Greek  life  of  that  day,  found  its  scientific  expression 
in  the  teachings  of  those  two  schools  whose  opposition  permeates  all 
ancient  literature  from  that  time  on:  namely,  the  Cynic  and  the 
CyrenaiCf  the  precursors  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean.  The  first  of 
these  schools  numbers  among  its  adherents,  besides  its  founder 
AntistJienes,  the  popular  figure  of  Diogenes,  In  the  latter,  which  is 
alHO  called  the  Hedonistic  School,  the  founder,  Aristippus,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  grandson  of  the  same  name,  and  later  by  TJieodoru8, 
Anniceris,  HegeaiaSy  and  Euemerus. 

The  wandering  teachera  known  as  the  Sophists  came  in  part  from  the  earlier 
scholastic  societies.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  these  had  for  the 
most  part  disappeared,  and  had  given  place  to  a  freer  announcement  of  opinions 
attained,  which  was  not  unfavourable  to  special  research,  particularly  physiolo^- 
cal  research,  as  in  the  case  of  Hippo,  Cleidemus,  and  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia, 
but  which  was  attended  by  a  crippling  of  general  speculation.  Only  the  school 
of  Abdera  and  the  Pythagorean  School  survived  this  time  of  dissolution.  A 
society  of  Heracliteaus  which  maintained  itself  in  Ephesus  appears  soon  to  have 
fallen  away  into  the  pursuits  of  the  Sophists,  as  in  the  case  of  Cratylus.^ 

From  the  AtoniiHtic  School  came  Protagoras  of  Abdera  (about  480-410).  He 
was  one  of  Uie  first,  and  rightly  the  most  renowned,  of  these  wandering  teachers. 
Active  at  various  times  in  Athens,  he  is  said  to  have  been  convicted  of  impiety 
in  that  city,  to  have  fled  because  of  this,  and  to  have  met  his  death  in  flight.  Of 
his  numerous  treatises,  grammatical,  logical,  ethical,  political,  and  religious  in 
their  character,  very  little  has  been  preserved. 


>   In  Plato  ( Thecet.  181  A)  they  are  called  ol  ^orrct :  cf.  Arist.  Met.  IV.  5. 
1010  a  13. 
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Qorgiis  of  LeoQtini  (483-375)  was  in  Athens  in  427  as  an  envoy  from  his 
Baiive  city,  and  there  gained  great  literary  inflnence.  In  old  age  he  lived  in 
Laiissa  in  Thessaly.  He  came  from  the  Sicilian  school  of  orators,  with  which 
Empedocles  also  had  been  connected.  ^ 

Concerning  Hippfas  of  Elis,  with  the  exception  of  some  opinions  (among 
which  are  those  criticised  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  Hwpias  Mqfor)^  it  is  known 
only  that  he  made  great  parade  of  his  **mach  knowledge.**  Of  Prodicns  of 
lulls,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Ceos,  the  familiar  allegory  **  Hercules  at  the  Cross- 
rottds  **  is  preserved  by  Xenophon,  liemar,  II.  1,  21.  The  remaining  Sophists, 
known  for  the  most  part  through  Plato,  are  without  intrinsic  importance.  We 
know  only  that  this  or  that  characteristic  afitoiiation  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  one 
or  another. 

In  forming  a  conception  of  the  Sophistic  doctrine  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
difficulty  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  them  almost  exclusively  through 
their  victorious  opponents,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  first  has  given  in  the  Pro- 
tagoras a  graceful,  lively  delineation  of  a  Sophist  congress,  redolent  with  fine 
irony,  in  the  OorgioB  a  more  earnest,  in  the  Thea^tetuM  a  sharper  criticism,  and 
in  the  Cratylus  and  EtUhydemuM  supercilious  satire  of  the  Sophists*  methods  of 
teaching.  In  the  dialogue  the  Sophint,  to  which  Plato*s  name  is  attached,  an 
extremely  malicious  de&ition  of  the  ^eories  of  the  Sophists  is  attempted,  and 
Aristotle  reaches  the  same  result  in  the  book  on  the  fallacies  of  the  Sophists 
(Ch.  1. 166  a  21). 

The  history  of  philosophy  for  a  long  time  repeated  the  depreciatory  judg- 
ment of  opponents  of  the  Sophists,  and  allowed  the  word  o-o^M-rt^f  (which 
meant  only  a  **  learned  man,**  or,  if  you  will,  a  **  professor**)  to  bear  the  dis- 
paraging meaning  which  they  had  given  it.  Hegel  rehabilitated  the  Sophists, 
and  thereupon  it  followed,  as  often  happens,  that  they  were  for  a  time  over- 
estimated, as  by  Grote. 

M.  Schanz,  Die  Sqphisten  rOottingen,  1867). 

Socrates  of  Athens  (469-399)  makes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
even  by  his  external  characteristics,  by  his  original  personality,  and  his  new 
style  of  philosophising.  He  was  neither  savant  nor  wandering  teacher,  be- 
longed to  no  school  and  adhered  to  none.  He  was  a  simple  man  of  the  people, 
the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  at  first  busied  himself  with  the  chisel.  In  his  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge  he  absorbed  the  new  doctrines  with  which  the  streets  of 
his  native  city  re-echoed,  but  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  these  brill- 
iant rhetorical  efforts,  nor  did  he  find  himself  much  advanced  by  them.  His 
keen  thought  took  note  of  their  contradictions,  and  his  moral  earnestness  was 
offended  by  the  superficiality  and  frivolity  of  this  constant  effort  after  culture. 
He  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  enlighten  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  concerning 
the  emptiness  of  this  pretended  knowledge,  and,  through  earnest  investigation, 
to  follow  after  truth.  So,  a  philosopher  of  this  opportunity  and  of  daily  Ufe,  he 
worked  unremittingly  among  his  fellow-citizens,  until  misunderstanding  and  per* 
sonal  intrigue  brought  him  before  the  court  which  condemned  him  to  the  death 
that  was  to  become  his  greatest  g^ory. 

The  accounts  concerning  him  give  a  clear  and  trustworthy  picture  of  his  per* 
sonality.  In  these  accounts  Pl^*s  finer  and  Xenophon* s  coarser  portrayal 
supplement  each  other  most  happily.  The  first  in  almost  all  his  writings  brings 
out  the  honoured  teacher  with  dramatic  vividness.  Of  the  second  we  have  to 
consider  the  Memorabilia  (^  kirQiuniiMvtOiiAra  XtaKpdrovt)  and  the  Symposium, 
As  regards  his  teaching,  the  case  is  more  difficult,  for  here  the  presentations  of 
both  Xenophon  and  Plato  are  partisan  writings,  each  laying  claim  to  the  famous 
name  for  his  own  doctrine  (in  the  case  of  Xenophon  a  mild  Cynicism).  The 
statements  of  Aristotle  are  authoritative  on  all  essential  points,  because  of  the 
greater  historical  separation  and  the  freer  point  of  view. 

E.  Alberti,  Sokrates  (Gottingen,  1869)  ;  A.  Labriola,  La  DoUrina  di  Socrate 
(Naples,  1871)  ;  A.  Fouill^e,  La  Philosophie  de  SocraU  (Paris,  1873). 

Baclid  of  Megara  founded  his  school  soon  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  The 
two  Eristics  (see  below),  Babnlidea  of  Miletus,  Alasdnna  of  Elis,  Diodonu 
Cronus  of  Caria  (died  307),  and  StUpo  (380-^00),  are  to  be  mentioned  as 

^  In  regard  to  these  relationships  cf.  H.  Diels,  Berichte  der  Berl  Akademis. 
1884,  pp.  343  ff. 
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this  thoaght  admonition  takes  on  the  character  of  persuasive  coun- 
sel,^ which  is  directed  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  one  admonished  as 
well  as  to  the  desires  slumbering  within  him. 

With  the  Qreek  Enlightenment  confidence  in  both  of  these  pre> 
suppositions  began  to  waver,  and  accordingly  morality  became  for 
it  a  problem. 

1.  The  impulse  to  this  came  from  the  esqferiencee  of  pMic  life. 
The  frequent  and  sudden  change  of  constitutions  was  indeed  adapted 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  law.  It  not  only  took  away  the  halo 
of  unconditional,  unquestioned  validity  from  the  individual  law, 
but  it  accustomed  the  citizen  of  the  democratic  republic  especially 
to  reflect  and  decide  upon  the  ground  and  validity  of  laws  as  he 
consulted  and  voted.  Political  law  became  a  subject  for  discussion^ 
and  the  individual  set  himself  with  his  judgment  above  it.  If,  now, 
besides  noting  this  mutation  in  time,  attention  is  also  given 
to  the  variety  exhibited  not  only  in  the  political  laws,  but  also  in 
the  usages  prescribed  by  customary  morality  in  the  different  states 
and  among  different  peoples,  the  consequence  is  that  the  worth  of 
universal  validity  for  all  men  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  laws. 
At  least  this  holds  good  in  the  first  place  for  all  laws  made  by  man; 
in  any  case,  therefore,  for  political  laws. 

In  the  face  of  these  experiences  the  question  arose  whether  there 
is  anything  whatever  that  is  valid  everywhere  and  always,  any  law 
that  is  independent  of  the  difference  between  peoples,  states,  and 
times,  and  therefore  authoritative  for  all.  Oreek  ethics  began  thus 
with  a  problem  which  was  completely  parallel  to  the  initial  problem  of 
physics.  The  essence  of  things  which  remains  ever  the  same  and 
survives  all  changes  the  philosophers  of  the  first  period  had  called 
Nature  (^wns)  : '  it  is  now  asked  whether  there  is  also  determined 
by  this  unchanging  Nature  (^vo-o)  a  law  that  is  exalted  above 
all  change  and  all  differences,  and  in  contrast  with  this  it  is  pointed 
out  that  all  existing  prescriptions  valid  only  for  a  time,  and  within 
a  limited  territory,  are  given  and  established  by  human  institution  or 
statute  {$ura  or  vofiy). 

This  contrast  between  Nature  and  institution  or  statute  is  the 
most  characteristic  work  of  the  Greek  Enlightenment  in  the  forma- 


1  A  typicsl  example  of  this  is  the  allegory  of  Prodicus,  in  which  the  choosing 
Hercules  is  promised  golden  mountains  by  Virtue  as  well  as  by  Vice,  in  case  he 
will  intrust  himself  to  her  guidance, 
s  HippiM  in  Xen.  Mem.  IV.  4,  14  ff. 

*  n^  ^9m  is  the  title  borne  by  the  writings  of  all  the  older  philosophers. 
It  is  to  be  emphasised  that  the  constitutive  mark  of  the  concept  ^Cci%  was 
originally  that  of  remaining  ever  like  itself.  The  contrary  of  this  is  then  the 
transient^  that  which  occurs  a  single  Ume. 
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project  the  outlines  of  an  ideal  state,  constituted  according  to 
reason.  Even  the  thought  of  a  political  equality  of  women  with 
men  came  to  the  surface  in  this  connection.^ 

K  now  positive  legislation  deviates  from  these  demands  of  Nature^ 
its  rationale  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  interests  of  those  who  make 
the  laws.  Whether  this  takes  the  form  assumed  in  the  opinion  of 
Thrasymachus'  of  Chalcedon,  who  held  that  it  is  those  in  power 
who  by  means  of  the  law  force  the  subjects  to  do  what  is  for  their 
(the  masters')  advantage,  or  whether  it  wears  the  contrary  form  as 
developed  by  Callicles,'  that  laws  have  been  erected  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  weak  as  a  bulwark  against  the  power  of  strong  person- 
alities which  would  be  superior  to  the  individual,  and  that  according 
to  the  view  of  Lycophron^  all  those  who  do  no  harm  to  others  thus 
mutually  assure  for  themselves  life  and  property, — in  all  these 
cases  the  ground  of  the  laws  lies  in  the  interests  of  those  who  make 
them. 

2.  If  personal  interest  is  therefore  the  ground  for  setting  up  laws, 
it  is  also  the  sole  motive  for  obeying  them.  Even  the  moralist  wishes 
to  convince  man  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  law.  From  this  it  follows,  however,  that  obedience  to  the 
law  is  under  obligation  to  extend  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  tndi- 
vid^uxTs  interest.  And  there  are  cases  where  the  two  do  not  coincide. 
It  is  not  true  that  only  subordination  to  law  makes  a  man  happy ; 
there  are  great  criminals,  so  Polus  works  out  the  thought,*  who 
have  attained  the  happiest  results  by  the  most  frightful  misdeeds. 
Experience  contradicts  the  claim  that  only  right  doing  leads  to 
happiness ;  it  shows  rather  that  a  shrewd  conduct  of  life,  restrained 
by  no  regard  for  right  and  law,  is  the  best  guaranty  of  good  for- 
tune.* 

Through  such  considerations  the  scepticism  which  had  originally, 
as  it  seems,'  been  directed  only  toward  the  validity  of  political 
law,  gradually  attacked  that  of  the  moral  laws  as  well.  What 
Polus,  Callicles,  and  Thrasymachus  propound  in  the  Platonic  diar 
logues,  the  Chrgias  and  the  Republic,  with  regard  to  the  concep- 
tions of  the  just  and  unjust  (SUawy  and  Siucov)  has  reference  in 
equal  measure  to  the  moral  and  to  the  political  law.  This  double 
reference  is  effected  through  the  middle  ground  of  the  characteristics 


1  The  persiflage  in  the  EccUsiazustB  of  Aristophanes  can  refer  only  to  this. 

«  Plat  Bep.  338  C. 

»  Plat  Gorg,  483  B. 

*  Arigt.  Pol.  III.  9,  1280  b  11. 

•In  Plat  Gorg.  471. 

!  £J:,^e  P™i«f  of  diiKta  by  Thrasymachus  in  Plat  Rep.  344  A. 
^  This  is  especially  true  of  PTQtagon^  perhaps  also  of  Hippias. 
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of  penal  justice,  and  proves  that  the  law  of  Nature  is  set  OTei 
against,  not  only  the  civil  law,  but  also  the  requirements  of  morab. 

In  both  respects  the  naturalism  and  radicalism  of  the  younger 
Sophists  pushed  on  to  the  extreme  consequences.  The  weak  may 
subject  himself  to  the  law ;  he  is,  though,  but  the  stupid  man,  serv* 
ing  the  uses  of  others  by  so  doing; '  the  strong,  however,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  the  wise,  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  law ;  he  follows  solely  the  impulse  of  his  own  nature.  And  this 
is  the  right,  if  not  according  to  human  law,  yet  according  to  the 
higher  law  of  Nature.  She  shows  in  all  living  beings  that  the 
stronger  should  rule  the  weaker ;  only  for  the  slave  is  it  becoming 
to  recognise  a  command  above  himself.  The  free  man  should  not 
bridle  his  desires,  but  let  them  have  full  development;  according  to 
human  law  it  may  be  a  disgrace  to  do  injustice,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Nature  it  is  a  disgrace  to  suffer  injustice.' 

In  such  forms  the  individuals  natural  disposition^  the  constittUian 
of  his  impulses,  uxis  proclaimed  as  law  of  Nature,  and  exalted  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  action  ;  and  Archdaus,  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras, 
belonging  to  the  Sophistic  period,  proclaimed  that  the  predicates 
good  and  bad,  ''just"  and  ''shameful"  (ScVcafoK — alcrx^),  spring 
not  from  Nature,  but  from  Institution.  All  ethical  judging  is  con* 
ventional.* 

3.  Religious  ideas  were  also  involved  in  this  overthrow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  all  the  more  since  after  their  theoretical  value 
had  been  taken  away,  at  least  in  educated  circles,  b^  the  cosmologi* 
cal  philosophy  typified  by  Xenophanes,  they  had  retained  recogni- 
tion only  as  allegorical  methods  of  presenting  ethical  conceptions. 
In  this  latter  line  of  thought  the  school  of  Anaxagoras  had  been 
active  for  a  time,  especially  a  certain  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus.  It 
was  only  a  consequence  of  the  ethical  relativism  of  the  Sophists 
when  Prodicus  taught  that  men  had  made  to  themselves  gods  out  of 
all  that  brought  them  blessing,  and  when  Critias  declared  belief  in 
the  gods  to  be  an  invention  of  shrewd  statecraft.^  If  such  claims 
still  excited  indignation  among  the  masses  and  the  |X)wers  of  the 
official  priesthood,*  it  was  easy  for  Protagoras  in  the  presence  of 
these  questions  to  wrap  himself  in  the  mantle  of  his  scepticism.* 

4.  The  position  of  Socrates  with  reference  to  this  whole  move- 
ment presents  two  sides :  on  the  one  hand,  he  brought  the  principle 

^ ■!  ■■         ■  ■!■■  — riB     — — 

*  Thrasymachus  in  Plat.  Rep,  343  C. 

«  Callicles  in  Plat.  Gorg.  483  A  and  491  E. 

*  I>iog.  Laert.  II.  Irt. 

*  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  IX.  51-54. 

•  A^  is  shown  by  the  condemnation  of  Diagoras  of  Melos  ( Aristoph.  Av.  1078). 

•  r>iog.  Laert.  IX.  51. 
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onderlying  the  movement  to  its  clearest  and  most  comprehensive 
expression ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  set  himself  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner  against  its  outcome,  and  both  these  sides  of  his  activity, 
contrary  as  they  seem  to  be  and  much  as  this  external  opposition 
had  to  do  with  the  tragic  fate  of  the  man,  stand,  nevertheless,  in  the 
most  exact  and  rigidly  consistent  connection ;  for  just  by  grasping 
the  principle  of  the  Enlightenment  in  all  its  depth,  and  formulating 
it  in  its  full  force,  did  Socrates  succeed  in  developing  from  it  a 
positive  result  of  wide-reaching  power. 

For  him,  also,  the  time  for  following  traditional  customs  without 
question  is  past.  Independent  judgment  of  individuals  has  taken 
the  place  of  authority.  But  while  the  Sophists  gave  their  attention 
to  the  analysis  of  the  feelings  and  impulses  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  actual  decisions  of  individuals,  and  ultimately  saw  themselves 
forced  to  adjudge  to  all  these  motives  the  equal  right  of  an  unfold'* 
ing  in  accordance  with  the  necessity  of  Nature,  Socrates,  on  the 
contrary,  reflected  upon  precisely  that  element  which  was  the  deci- 
sive factor  in  the  culture  of  his  time :  namely,  the  practical,  polit- 
ical, and  social  significance  which  knowledge  and  science  had 
achieved.  Just  through  the  process  in  which  individuals  had 
achieved  independence,  through  the  unfettering  of  personal  passions, 
it  had  become  evident  that  in  all  fields  m^in^s  ability  rests  tipon  his 
insight.  In  this  Socrates  found  that  objective  standard  for  the  estu 
motion  of  men  and  their  actions  which  the  Sophists  had  sought  in 
vain  in  the  machinery  of  feelings  and  desires. 

Ability,  then,  or  excellence  (TUchtigkeitf  dptrrl)  is  insight.  He 
who  acts  according  to  feelings,  according  to  presuppositions  that 
are  not  clear,  according  to  customs  that  have  been  handed  down, 
may  indeed  occasionally  hit  the  right  thing,  but  he  does  not  know 
it,  he  is  not  sure  of  the  issue ;  he  who  is  entirely  involved  in  delusion 
and  error  as  to  the  matter  in  hand  is  certain  to  make  mistakes ;  he 
only  will  be  able  to  act  right  who  has  the  right  knowledge  of  things 
and  of  himself.^  Scientific  knowledge  {ivumifjiri)  is  therefore  the 
basis  of  all  qualities  which  make  man  able  and  useful,  of  all  single 
dpfmL 

This  insight  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
things  to  which  the  action  is  to  relate.  Man  should  understand  his 
business ;  as  we  find  the  able  man  in  every  business  to  be  the  one 
who  has  learned  it  thoroughly  and  knows  the  objects  with  which  he 
has  to  work,  so  should  it  be  also  in  civil  and  political  life ;  here,  too, 

^  These  fundamental  thoughts  of  Socrates  are  reproduced  by  Xenophon  and 
Plato  in  countless  turns  and  variations.  In  Xenophon  the  passage,  Mem.  III. 
ch.  9,  is  most  important  for  comparison;  in  Plato,  the  dialogue  Frotagonu, 
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instead  of  the  good  we  should  again  always  have  what  is  good  for 
something}  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Socrates  strove  to 
transcend  this  relativism,  and  also  that  by  reason  of  the  anthropo- 
logical basis  of  his  thinking  he  did  not  get  beyond  this  position  in 
the  formulation  of  his  conceptions.  His  doctrine  that  it  is  better  to 
snffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong,  his  strict  conformity  to  law,  in 
accordance  with  which  he  scorned  to  avoid  the  execution  of  an 
unjust  sentence  and  preserve  himself  by  flight  for  further  life  and 
activity,  his  admonition  that  the  true  meaning  of  life  consists  in 
cvirpa^tti,  in  continual  rightKioing,  in  man's  ceaseless  labour  for  ethical 
improvement,  in  the  participation  in  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful 
(mJUMcdya^ia),  especially,  however,  his  erotic,  i.e.  his  doctrine  that 
friendship  and  the  relation  of  attachment  between  teacher  and 
taught  should  consist  only  in  a  mutual  striving  to  become  good  or 
constantly  better  through  their  life  in  common  and  their  mutual 
furtherance  of  each  other's  aims, — all  this  goes  far  beyond  the  con- 
ception presented  by  Xenophon.  It  can  be  united  with  the  stand- 
point of  utility  only  if  we  attribute  to  Socrates  the  distinction 
between  the  true  welfare  of  the  soul,  on  the  one  hand,  and  earthly 
gain,  on  the  other,  which  Plato  makes  him  set  forth  in  the  Phcedo, 
but  of  which  we  elsewhere  find  but  slight  traces,  since  the  historic 
Socrates,  even  according  to  Plato's  Apology,  maintained  a  completely 
sceptical  position  with  regard  to  personal  immortality,  and  did  not 
know  the  sharp  Platonic  separation  between  immateriality  and  cor- 
poreality. Socrates  teaches,  indeed,  even  according  to  Xenophon, 
that  man's  true  fortune  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  outward  goods  nor  in 
luxurious  life,  but  in  virtue  alone :  if,  however,  this  virtue  is  to 
consist  only  in  the  capacity  to  recognise  the  truly  useful  and  act 
accordingly,  the  doctrine  moves  in  a  circle  as  soon  as  it  maintains 
that  this  truly  useful  is  just  virtue  itself.  In  this  circle  Socrates 
remained  fast ;  the  objective  determination  of  the  conception  of  the 
good  which  he  sought  he  did  not  find. 

6.  However  indefinite  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what 
should  properly  form  the  content  of  that  knowledge  of  the  good 
which  constitutes  virtue,  Socrates  was  at  all  events  convinced  — 
and  this  proved  much  more  important  —  that  this  knowledge  is 
in  itself  sufficieut  to  cause  one  to  do  the  good,  and  so  bring  happi- 
ness.  This  proposition,  which  may  serve  as  a  type  of  a  i-ationalis- 
tic  conception  of  life,  contains  two  pregnant  presuppositions,  one 
pgychologicalj  viz.  pronounced  intdlectualism,  the  other  ethical,  viz. 
pronounced  eudasmonism. 

1  Xen.  Mem.  III.  8,  5. 
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The  fundamental  assumption  which  Socrates  thus  makes  is 
indeed  the  expression  of  his  own  reflective,  judicious  nature.  Eyeiy 
man,  he  says,  acts  in  the  manner  that  he  considers  best  suited  for 
his  end,  most  beneficial  and  most  useful ;  no  one  does  that  which 
he  knows  to  be  unfit  for  the  end  in  view,  or  even  fit  in  a  lesser 
deg^ree.  If,  then,  virtue  is  knowledge  of  what  is  to  the  purpose,  it 
follows  immediately  that  the  virtuous  man  acts  in  accordance  with 
his  knowledge,  therefore  to  the  purpose,  rightly,  in  the  way  that  is 
beneficial  to  him.  No  one  does  wrong  knowingly  and  purposely :  he 
only  does  not  act  rightly  who  has  not  right  insight.  If  it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  some  one  acted  wrongly  in  the  face  of  better  insight  — 
''against  his  better  judgment"  —  it  must  be  that  he  wa£  not  clearly 
and  surely  in  possession  of  this  better  knowledge,  for  otherwise  he 
would  have  purposely  injured  himself,  which  is  absurd. 

In  this  a  fundamental  difference  between  Socrates  and  the 
Sophists  becomes  evident:  the  latter  maintained  the  originality  of 
the  will,  and  on  that  account  its  warrant  from  Nature ;  for  Socrates, 
to  will  a  thing  and  to  regard  a  thing  as  good,  profitable,  and  osefal 
are  the  same  thing.  Knowledge  determines  the  will  without 
opposition ;  man  does  what  he  holds  to  be  best  True  as  it  may  be 
that  Socrates  was  in  error  in  this  opinion,  and  that  the  truth  lies  in 
the  mean  between  him  and  the  Sophists,  this  his  intellectualistio 
oonoeption  of  the  will  came  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  over  all 
ancient  ethics. 

Sin  is,  then,  error.  He  who  does  a  bad  act  does  it  from  a  mistaken 
judgment,  regarding  the  bad,  Le.  the  injurious,  as  the  good ;  for  every 
one  believes  that  he  is  doing  the  good,  Le.  the  advantageous.  Only 
beeauM  the  case  stands  thus  is  there  any  meaning  in  instructing 
men  ethically ;  only  for  this  reason  is  virtue  capable  of  being  taught. 
For  all  teaching  addresses  itself  to  man's  knowledge.  Because  man 
eanbe  taught  what  the  good  is,  therefore  —  and  by  this  means  alone 
— he  can  be  brought  to  the  stage  of  right  action.  Were  virtue  not 
knowledge,  it  would  not  be  capable  of  being  taught. 

TftortL  this  standpoint  Socrates  raiseti  the  customary  morality 
taught  by  the  popular  moralising  to  a  scientific  plane.  All  bis 
keenness,  his  subtlety,  and  dialectical  dexterity  were  employed '  to 
prove  against  the  Sophists  that  not  only  the  surest,  but  even  the 
only  sure  way  of  attaining  to  ]>ermanent  happiness,  lies  in  obeying 
Btfaioal  prescriptions  under  all  ciroumstanoos,  in  SHbordinotion  to  lam 
9md  moraU.     So  he  gives  Kick    to  Authority  \\e^  T\g\\t.    The  prin- 

>  ComiMure  In  Plato  the  rofuution  of  Tlirasymao'^^Yvs^  \^  ^>^<J  ^ts.i  Y>oo\t  o!  the 
Bepnblie^  which  may  be  re^sfunied  as  S^ivratic  in  \x«i^  «^^Tvo:^^<i^'>^>a^.^Mc\i input 
is  wry  weakly  Aupponed,  both  in  form  and  in  tvi^^-^ij^x. 
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ciple  of  the  Enlighteninent  tolerates  no  unquestioning  subjection  to 
the  existing  state  of  things  and  requires  examination  of  the  laws ; 
but  these  laws  sustain  the  examination^  they  evince  themselves  to  be 
requirements  made  by  insight  into  what  is  for  the  best ;  and  because 
it  has  now  been  recognised  that  it  is  the  right  course  to  obey  them, 
unconditional  obedience  must  be  rendered.^  Far  from  being  in  con- 
flict with  the  institutions  of  law  and  morals,  Socrates  is  rather  the 
one  who  undertook  to  prove  their  reasonal>leness  and  thereby  their 
claim  to  universal  validity* 

F.  WUdauer,  Socrates^  Lehre  vom  WUlen.     Innabmck,  1877. 
M.  Heinze,  Der  Euddmonismus   in  der   {iriechischen  PhUosophie.    Leips. 
1883. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  psychologico-ethical  presuppositions  that 
the  will  is  always  directed  toward  what  is  recognised  as  good, 
and  that  therefore  virtue,  as  knowledge  of  the  good,  draws  after  it 
of  itself  the  appropriate  action,  we  find  in  the  argumentations  of 
Socrates  the  further  opinion  that  this  appropriate  action  of  the 
virtuous  man  actually  attains  its  end  and  makes  him  happy.  Happi- 
ness or  weUrbeing  {cvStufiwui)  is  the  necessary  result  of  virtue.  The 
intelligent  man  knows,  and  hence  does,  what  is  good  for  him ;  he 
must  then,  through  his  doing,  become  happy  also.  This  assump- 
tion applies,  however,  only  to  a  perfect  intelligence  which  would 
be  absolutely  certain  of  the  effects  that  an  intended  action  would 
have  in  the  connected  series  of  the  world's  events. 


■  In  details,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  rehabilita- 
tioD  of  the  popular  morals  falls  into  trivial  moralising,  especially  as  Xenophon 
portrays  it.  But  while  Socrates  hoped  precisely  by  this  means  to  render  the 
ri^t  service  to  his  people,  it  proved  to  be  just  the  point  where  he  came  to  the 
ground  between  two  stools :  with  the  Sophists  and  their  adherents,  he  passed  for 
a  reactionary ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  who,  like  Aristophanes,  saw  pre- 
cisely in  the  questioning  of  the  authority  of  law  and  morals  in  general,  the  dan- 
geroos  cancer  of  the  time,  without  investigation  classed  him  who  wished  to 
place  this  authority  on  a  basis  of  reason,  among  those  who  were  undermining 
It  So  it  was  that  it  could  come  about  that  Socrates  appeared  in  the  Clouds  of 
Aristoi^anes  as  the  type  of  Sophistic  teaching  which  he  combated. 

*  It  is  hence  quite  alien  to  the  principles  of  Socrates  to  demand  or  even  to 
aUow  for  every  individual  act  a  special  examination  of  the  grounds  of  the  polit- 
ical or  ethical  command.  If,  for  example,  it  has  once  been  recognised  as  right 
to  obey  the  ordinances  of  the  government  under  all  circumstances,  this  obedience 
must  then  be  rendered,  even  if  the  ordinance  evidently  commands  the  unreason- 
able and  the  unjust ;  cf .  Plato^s  Crilo,  If,  as  was  true  of  Socrates  himself,  a  man 
is  convinced  that  his  life  is  under  divine  guidance,  and  that  where  his  insight 
does  not  suffice,  a  higher  voice  warns  him  through  his  feeling,  —  at  least,  warns 
him  away  from  what  is  wrong,  —  then  be  must  obey  this  voice.  Cf.  on  the 
Sal^9W9,  f  8.  The  essential  thing  always  is  that  a  man  give  an  account  to  him- 
self of  his  doing,  but  the  grounds  on  which  he  acts  in  so  doing  may  even  consist 
in  such  maxims  as  eaadude  an  examination  in  individual  cases. 
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riif  trHfiRfnit.t.i^d  i^xproMioiis  of  Rocrates,  in  fact,  make  the  impres- 
Mjfiri  Mint,  hn  wRn  conviiirfid  that  man  could  possess  that  insight 
wliici)  )iv  W-^  niinrutimi  ii|K)ii  his  action  and  its  consequences  is 
riilri|i(fMl  tfi  lirifi^  II  1m nit  linppinrHS,  and  that  he  might  gain  this 
iiiMi|t|il  thniiii;h  |ihiloRf>]>liy :  tliat  is,  through  unremitting  earnest 
M^Mfiiitiritinti  nf  liiniR«']f,  of  otlicrs,  and  of  the  relations  of  human 
lifp  liivp«9(iiri)(iiitiR  iiH  to  how  fur  tlit^  world*s  course,  which  man 
t»!HMn»f  fnri'^tM\  iniiv  rniM  niid  d»»stn\v  the  operation  even  of  the  best 
|*l!inniMl  ;nn)  \^^\^^\  intolli^eiit  roiiduot  of  life,  are  not  to  be  pointed 
imH  in  tho  t«Miohin^  tif  Soerates.  When  we  consider  the  slight 
di'^ieo  i«l  tMMiHileno  whirh  he  otherwise  h;ul  in  human  knowledge, 
•m  Mppn  :)««  \\\\^  \\\W\\\\\W\\  to  venture  U'voml  establishing  ethical 
eiM^eephiMw  \\\\\\  |tr:iotuMl  n'i)utreuients,  we  can  explain  the  above 
iM»n\  Motion  pnh  on  the  follow tni;  Uisis  —  he  did  not  fear  that  the 
^«'%*i-MfV*iMiir  »?ffii{ii>«iv.  whieh  was  for  him  indeed  an  object  not  of 
V"i*\\ledo\  l»nt  o(  f;uth.  would  frustrate  the  l^neticial  consequences 
ot    \<»;ht  .irtVM* 

S  S*>'^'.^t^^«  \vm\  detuuNl  virtue,  the  t'utula mental  ethical  concep- 
••\*»\.  \<  \«*«i:\»t»  ."^nd  th\*  u\  turn  ;i»  kuowI«\ij^?  of  the  good,  but  had 
<'x>v\  i\*  the  ^\Muv|»t  of  the  ^^^^i  «o  WTv.vewk^l  vvr.tent.  and  in  a  cer- 
t^»M  w^*^Nvi  ^.id  U»t>  M  ojs*n  VJ;;»  xuj^^ie  ::  i\.>s*:ble  for  the  most 
vi*\v»*«>»  ^^*»^vr^■v^»x  o?  *'.?>  TO  ^r;t\\;;;*v  :V.o:r  v:ow>?  of  the  ultimate 

AA^NN-s^"  .   ^^>\  «^*  t"-'*  ^'^1  •",v";*\*tv  «vA    -  : V  •.•TTr.i::>r.  of  ethi- 

^«>-«f^v   ,N    tV   '  S*  o    :V     •*■  ^-"    s  t      -    -f-s.!*     7:jfc:LT>fr.     Both 

%-N'«\  *v.*^  xV.»^  .V  ^  v^«  '•sf  \  • .,  .  /  -  I  -.  » . V*  .'^■■■.v  >.>i^  *  - v  zL,iz.  must 
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N      fV."    ^  N  *"««•*  ^       M  ^■. » --x     %\     V*-.  ^-       i    •■■.    ■  %-.  .-•*«.■•       ■  T'f— *■' ^'si 

^\-.     -."X.      -»%-€*»  ^«i-S.ii  ■..  »  -»  ^  '••     ''IJ* 

■  •  •         ■     "^H      fx     '.■«■■     »^^rt^x  •  •^-  V  -.v  -^  "■..■  .^.^.Ar 
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of  life  brought  about  bj  civilisatiou  yield  for  the  fortune  o€  .Ure 
individuaL  The  criticism  of  the  social  conditions  and  iiuthorities^ 
begun  by  the  Sophists,  has  won  a  fixed  standard  through  the  medi- 
ating aid  of  the  Socratic  conception  of  virtue. 

The  doctrine  of  virtue  taught  by  Antisthenes^  takes  at  the  begin- 
ning a  high  and  specious  turn  at  the  point  where  the  doctrine  finds 
itself  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  Socratic  circle.  He  declines  tx>. 
define  more  closely  the  contents  of  the  concept  of  the  good,  and 
declares  virtue  itself  to  be  not  only  the  highest,  but  the  only  good, 
understanding,  however,  by  virtue  essentially  only  the  intelligent  con^ 
duct  of  life.  This  alone  makes  happy,  not  indeed  through  the  conse^ 
quences  which  it  brings  about,  but  throvjgh  itself  The  contentment 
that  dwells  within  the  right  life  itself  is  accordingly  completely 
independent  of  the  world's  course :  virtue  is  itself  sufficient  for 
happiness ;  the  wise  man  stands  free  in  the  presence  of  fate  and 
fortune. 

But  this  Cynic  conception  of  virtue  as  sufficient  in  itself  is,  as  is 
shown  by  its  further  development,  in  nowise  to  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  virtuous  man  should  find  his  fortune  in  doing 
good  for  its  own  sake  amid  all  the  whims  of  fate.  Cynicism  did 
not  rise  to  this  height,  however  much  it  may  sound  like  it  when 
virtue  is  celebrated  as  the  only  sure  possession  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  when  it  is  designated  as  the  only  thing  to  be  striven  for, 
and  baseness,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  only  thing  to  be  avoided.  This 
doctrine  is  a  postulate  derived  with  great  logical  consistency  from 
the  Socratic  principle  that  virtue  necessarily  makes  happy  (cl 
above,  7),' and  from  this  postulate  Antisthenes  sought  in  turn  to 
define  the  real  contents  of  the  concept  of  virtue. 

If,  namely,  virtue  is  to  make  happy  with  certainty  and  under  all 
circumstances,  it  must  be  that  conduct  of  life  which  makes  man  as 
independent  as  possible  of  the  course  of  events.  Now  every  want  and 
every  desire  is  a  bond  which  makes  man  dependent  upon  fortune, 
in  so  far  as  his  happiness  or  unhappiness  is  made  to  consist  in 
whether  a  given  wish  is  fulfilled  or  not  by  the  course  of  life.  We 
have  no  power  over  the  outer  world,  but  we  have  power  over  our 
desires.  We  expose  ourselves  the  more  to  alien  powers,  the  more 
we  desire,  hope,  or  fear  from  them  ;  every  desire  makes  us  slaves  of 
the  outer  world.  Virtue,  then,  which  makes  man  independent,  can, 
consist  only  in  suppression  of  desires,  and  restriction  of  wants 
to  the  smallest  conceivable  measure.  Virtue  is  freedom  from 
wants,*  —  from  the  standpoint  of  eudsemonism  certainly  the  most 

1  PrindpaUy  preserved  in  Diog.  Laert.  VI.  *  Xen.  ^9ymp.  <«  ^tl. 
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coofittent  conelosion,  aod  one  that  must  have  appealed  especially  to 
men  of  a  bumble  position  in  life  such  as  we  find  the  Cynics  to  be  in 
part. 

By  carrying  out  this  thought  in  a  radical  manner  the  Cynics  came 
to  occupy  a  purely  negative  attitude  toward  civilisation.  By  aiming 
to  reduce  the  measure  of  the  virtuous  wise  man's  wants  to  what  was 
absolutely  inevitable,  and  to  regard  all  other  strivings  as  pernicious 
or  indifferent,  they  rejected  all  the  goods  of  civilisation  and  attained 
the  ideal  of  a  ttcUe  of  Nature^  —  an  ideal  stripped  of  all  higher  worth. 
Taking  up  earlier  Sophistic  theories  and  developing  them  farther, 
they  taught  that  the  wise  man  accommodates  himself  only  to  what 
Nature  peremptorily  demands,  but  despises  all  that  appears  desir^ 
able  or  worthy  of  obedience  merely  as  the  result  of  human  opinion 
or  institution.  Wealth  and  refinement,  fame  and  honour,  seemed  to 
them  Just  as  superfluous  us  those  enjoyments  of  the  senses  which 
went  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  elementary  wants  of  hunger 
and  love.  Art  and  science,  family  and  native  land,  were  to  them 
indifferent,  and  Diogenes  owed  his  paradoxical  popularity  to  the 
ostentatious  jest  of  attempting  to  live  in  civilised  Greece  as  if  in  a 
state  of  Nature,  solely  ^mtci. 

In  tliiii  way  the  philosophising  proletarian  forced  himself  to  despise 
all  tlie  good  things  of  civilisation,  from  the  enjoyment  of  which  he 
found  himself  more  or  less  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  he  recog- 
nistnl  none  of  the  laws  to  which  civilised  society  subjected  itself,  as 
binding  in  themselves,  and  if  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  the  coarse 
ai\eiHlott>s  wliioh  antiquity  relates  on  the  subject,  this  class  took 
pleasure  in  soofting  openly  at  the  most  elementary  demands  of 
nioml»  and  dei^enoy.  This  foreeil  and,  in  part,  openly  affected  nat- 
uralism knows  nothing  any  longer  of  Sony  and  oiStk  (justice  and  rev- 
eremH!»)«  which  the  older  Sophistio  teaching  hail  allowed  to  remain 
as  natural  impulses,  and  elicits  a  conception  of  virtue  which  sup- 
\H»es  that  grtHHl  and  lust  iHtmplete  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
uatural  man. 

Yet  the  i^-nics  were  Ui»t  so  Uul  as  thev  made  themselves. 
Uii^ues  even  prt^servini  u  r^^mnant  of  resjM*\*t  fv>r  mental  training, 
as  the  oulv  thiuj:  which  wuUi  frw  man  fr\>m  the  prejudices  of  con- 
ventivni^l  institutions  and  lead  to  freetiom  frv>m  wants  bv  insight 
intv>  the  iK*thiu\:t\ess  v>f  the  prt»tende\l  gvxnls  of  civilisation.  He 
alsv^  vvuvluct^nl  the  evlucAti*.xn  of  the  sous  of  XeuiaileSs  a  Corinthian 
5^»^vhist»  Avwrvliu^  to  the  pnuci|Ue*  of  the  Cynic  naturalism,  and 
IK^  without  svuve<sii. 

vhi  the  whole,  this  i>hilv>sv>phv  is  a  chariot  eristic  si^n  of  the  time« 
Ihi?  ui^rk  of  a  vlis^vvji^itiou  which,  it  uv>t  hvxittile.  was  yet  todiffeo^nt 
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to  society  and  bad  lost  all  comprehension  of  its  ideal  goods ;  it  ena- 
bles us  to  see  from  witbin  bow  at  tbat  time  Greek  society  was  dis- 
integrating into  individuals.  Wben  Diogenes  called  bimself  a 
cosmopolitan,  tbere  was  in  tbis  no  trace  of  tbe  ideal  tbougbt  of  a 
community  of  all  men,  but  only  tbe  denial  of  bis  adherence  to  any 
civilised  community ;  and  if  Crates  taugbt  tbat  tbe  plurality  of  gods 
exists  only  in  tbe  opinion  of  men,  and  tbat,  **  according  to  Nature," 
tbere  is  but  one  God,  tbere  is  in  tbe  Cynic  doctrine  no  trace  to  war* 
rant  tbe  conclusion  tbat  tbis  monotheism  was  for  them  an  especially 
clear  idea  or  even  an  especially  deep  feeling. 

9.  In  complete  contrast  with  tbis  system  stands  Hedonimiy  tbe 
philosophy  of  regardless  enjoyment.  Starting  as  did  the  Cynics 
&om  tbe  incompleteness  of  the  Socratic  doctrine,  Aristippus  struck 
out  in  tbe  opposite  direction.  He  was  quick  to  give  to  tbe  concept 
of  tbe  good,  a  clear  and  simple  content,  —  tbat  of  pleasure  (i^Sori;). 
Tbis  latter  conception  at  first  does  duty  under  tbe  general  psycholo- 
gical meaning  of  tbe  feeling  of  contentment  which  grows  out  of 
the  fulfilment  of  every  striving  and  wish.'  Happiness  is  then  tbe 
state  of  pleasure  which  springs  from  tbe  satisfied  wilL  If  this  is 
tbe  only  thing  to  be  considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
the  object  of  will  and  of  gratification  is;  all  depends  on  tbe 
degree  of  pleasure,  on  tbe  strength  of  tbe  feeling  of  satisfaction.' 
This,  however,  in  tbe  opinion  of  Aristippus,  is  present  in  tbe  highest 
degree  in  the  case  of  sensuous,  bodily  enjoyment  which  relates  to 
the  immediate*  present,  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  tbe  moment  If,  then, 
virtue  is  knowledge  directed  toward  happiness,  it  must  enable  man 
to  enjoy  as  much  and  as  vigorously  as  possible.  Virtue  is  ability 
for  enjoyment 

Every  one,  to  be  sure,  may  and  can  enjoy ;  but  only  tbe  man  of 
education,  of  intelligence,  of  insight  —  the  wise  man  —  understands 
bow  to  enjoy  rightly.  In  tbis  we  must  consider  not  only  tbe 
intelligent  appraisal  (^pon^cns),  which  knows  bow  to  select,  among 
tbe  various  enjoyments  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
life,  those  which  will  afford  tbe  pleasure  tbat  is  highest,  purest, 
least  mixed  with  pain ;  we  must  consider  also  tbe  inner  self-posses- 
sion of  tbe  man  who  is  not  blindly  to  follow  every  rising  appetite, 
and  who,  wben  be  enjoys,  is  never  to  give  himself  entirely  up  to 
tbe  enjoyment,  but  is  to  stand  above  it  and  control  it.  Tbe  enjoy- 
ment which  makes  man  tbe  slave  of  things  is,  indeed,  as  tbe  Cynics 

1  Besides  this,  also,  Xenophon  not  infrequently  puts,  the  1i9^  into  the  mouth 
of  Socrates. 

*  This,  too,  is  a  completely  correct  consequence  from  the  eudsmonistic  prio* 
ciple. 


'^^    !■  J»»g-         ftjKi»^lMi*n 
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/v^MM6>f9A  i7f**^  *4r»^  .f»^yr^iJffrf»r:  rftv*  hcw.^iA  <*n-rv  the  hcni?v  vh.ich 
'^^f^^4  fff^\^ttJf*^  .  v»ft.  r»/»  f^*rijri;r  of  'iitr  or  thankfulness  bound 
l^r^  •/^  Oi^  /'p  /;;,«<(i*,i/^#  irh/^*#r  fmtA  thp,j  *Ti/j»7e*L  Thii  same  ixm- 
/ffiif//ff  of  ftfij/'j^u^niti^  uit  n^ttrr*'.  lanri,  thw  ^rim**  *r:im:nz  aside  from 
f,1fi(  firirfiif^  /,f  ^,f4,fif'/*\  f«tf^#f»<nbilitjr,  which  arr.oacr  the  Cynics  ^rew 
/f#»f  /#f  /itiKinnfuK  ih^  <?rjj//yrn^nf.H  of  civilisation,  resulted  for  the 
(ffpftt^MM^  tftftn  lUsK  tii(mntn  of  their  enjoyment.  Sacrifice  for 
/rfJ«Mf4,  |/«»lf)/#ii«ifii,  afi/1  d#fVotion  to  a  general  object.  Theodoms 
/IwiUrml  Ut  \m  *  form  of  frK*li«hne««  which  it  did  not  become  the 
w)nt%  »M«»i  Ui  nhfifi^,  and  ftv#?ii  AriMtippua  rejoiced  in  the  freedom  from 
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connection  with  any  state,  which  his  wandering  life  afforded  him.^ 
The  philosophy  of  the  parasites,  who  feasted  at  the  full  table  of 
Grecian  beauty,  was  as  far  removed  from  the  ideal  meaning  of  that 
beauty  as  was  the  philosophy  of  the  beggars  who  lay  at  the  threshold. 
In  the  meantime,  the  principle  of  the  expert  weighing  of  enjoy- 
ments contains  an  element  which  necessarily  leads  beyond  that 
doctrine  of  enjoyment  for  the  moment  which  Aristippus  preached, 
and  this  advance  was  made  in  two  directions.  Aristippus  himself 
had  already  admitted  that  in  the  act  of  weighing,  the  pleasure 
and  pain  which  would  in  future  result  from  the  enjoyment 
must  be  taken  into  account ;  Tkeodorus  found  that  the  highest  good 
was  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  cheerful  frame  of  mind  (xo/^)  than 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  and  Anniceris  came  to  see  that  this 
could  be  attained  in  a  higher  degree  through  the  spiritual  joys  of 
human  intercourse,  of  friendship,  of  the  family,  and  of  civil  society 
than  through  bodily  enjoyments.  This  knowledge  that  the  enjoy- 
ments afforded  by  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  aspects  of  civilisa^ 
tion  are  ultimately  finer,  richer,  and  more  gratifying  than  those 
of  bodily  existence,  leads  directly  over  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
Epicureans.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hedonistic  school  could 
not  fail  ultimately  to  see  that  the  painless  enjoyment  to  which  it 
aimed  to  educate  the  man  of  culture  is  but  a  rare  lot  In  general, 
found  HegesiaSj  he  is  to  be  accounted  as  already  happy  who  attains 
the  painless  state,  is  free  from  actual  discomfort.  With  the  great 
mass  of  men  discomfort,  the  pain  of  unsatisfied  desires,  pre- 
ponderates: for  them  it  would  be  better,  therefore,  not  to  live. 
The  impressiveness  with  which  he  presented  this  brought  him  the 
surname  xcurc^mrof, — he  persuaded  to  death.  He  is  the  first 
representative  of  eudcemonistic  pessimism;  with  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, eudaemonism  refutes  itself.  He  shows  that  if  happiness, 
satisfaction  of  wishes,  and  enjoyment  are  to  be  the  meaning  and 
end  of  human  life,  it  misses  this  end,  and  is  to  be  rejected  as 
worthless.  Pessimism  is  the  last  but  also  the  annihilating  con- 
sequence of  eudsBmonism,  —  its  immanent  criticism. 

§  8.  The  Problem  of  Seienee.' 

P.  Natorp,  Forschungen  zur  OeschichU  des  Erkenntnissproblems  bei  den 
AlUn.    Berlin,  1884. 

The  Sophists  were  teachers  of  political  eloquence.  They  were 
obliged  in  the  first  instance  to  give  instruction  on  the  nature  and 

1  Xen.  Mem.  II.  1,  8  ff. 

'  [  WisseMchaft.  Science,  as  used  in  this  section,  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
'*  scientific  knowledge."  Sometimes  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  term  is  promif 
nent,  and  sometimes  the  objective.] 
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right  use  of  language.  And  while  they  were  transforming  rhetoric 
from  a  traditional  art  to  a  science,  thej  applied  themselves  in  the 
first  place  to  linguistic  researches,  and  became  creators  of  grammar 
and  syntax.  They  instituted  investigations  as  to  the  parts  of  the 
sentence,  the  use  of  words,  synonyms,  and  etymology.  Prodicus, 
Hippias,  and  Protagoras  distinguished  themselves  in  this  respect; 
as  to  the  fruit  of  their  investigations,  we  are  only  imperfectly 
informed. 

1.  Our  knowledge  of  their  logical  acquisitions,  which  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  allusions  are  lost,  is  in  a  still  more  unfortunate 
condition.  For,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  teachers  of  rhetoric 
treated  also  the  train  of  thought  in  discourse.  This  train  of  thought, 
however,  consists  in  proof  and  refutation.  It  was  then  inevitable 
that  the  Sophists  should  project  a  theory  of  proof  and  refutation, 
and  there  is  explicit  testimony  to  this  in  the  case  of  Protagoras.^ 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  more  precise  information  as  to  how 
far  the  Sophists  proceeded  with  this,  and  as  to  whether  they 
attempted  to  separate  out  the  logical  Forms  from  those  elements 
which  belong  to  the  content  of  thought.  It  is  characteristic  that 
the  little  information  which  we  have  concerning  the  logic  of  the 
Sophists  relates  almost  without  exception  to  their  emphasising  of 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  To  the  essential  nature  of  the  advo- 
cate's task,  refutation  was  more  closely  related  than  proof.  Protag- 
oras left  a  special  treatise '  concerning  Orounds  of  Refutation^ 
perhaps  his  most  important  writing,  and  formulated  the  law  of  the 
contradictory  opposite,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  say  that  there  are  with 
reference  to  every  object  two  mutually  opposing  propositions,  and 
to  draw  consequences  from  this.  He  thus  formulated,  in  fact,  the 
procedure  which  Zeno  had  practically  employed,  and  which  also 
played  a  great  part  in  the  disciplinary  exercises  of  the  Sophists, 
indeed  the  greatest  part 

For  it  was  one  of  the  main  arts  of  these  ^^  Enlighteners  "  to  per- 
plex men  as  to  the  ideas  previously  regarded  as  valid,  to  involve 
them  in  contradictions,  and  when  the  victims  were  thus  confused, 
to  force  them  if  possible,  by  logical  consequences,  real  or  manufac- 
tured, to  such  absurd  answers  as  to  make  them  become  ridiculous 
to  themselves  and  others.  From  the  examples  which  Plato  ^  and 
Aristotle '  have  preserved,  it  is  evident  that  this  procedure  was  not 


1  Diog.  Laert.  IX.  61  ff. 

*  It  is  probable  that  Kara/SdXXorret  («c.  \^oi)  and  *Km\oylai  are  only  two 
different  titles  of  this  work,  the  first  chapter  of  which  treated  truth. 

'  Plato  in  the  E\Uhydem%Ls  and  in  the  Cratyluss  Aristotle  in  the  book  **Ofi  lAc 
ScphiMtic  Fallacies,'' 
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always  any  too  purely  logical,  but  was  thoroughly  sophistical  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  word.  The  examples  show  that  these  people 
let  slip  no  ambiguity  in  speech,  no  awkwardness  in  popular  expres- 
sion, if  out  of  it  they  might  weave  a  snare  of  absurdity.  The 
witticisms  which  result  are  often  based  merely  upon  language, 
grammar,  and  etymology;  more  rarely  they  are  properly  logical; 
quite  often,  however,  coarse  and  dull.  Characteristic  here,  too,  are 
the  oatchrquestionej  where  either  an  affirmative  or  negative  answer, 
according  to  the  customs  and  presuppositions  of  the  ordinary  mean, 
ings  of  the  words,  gives  rise  to  nonsensical  ccnsequences.  unforeseen 
by  the  one  answering.^ 

Plato  has  portrayed  two  brothers,  Euthydemus  and  DConysidorus, 
who  practised  this  art  of  logomachy  or  eristic^  which  had  great 
success  among  the  Athenians  who  were  great  talkers  and  accus- 
tomed to  word-quibbling.  Aside  from  them,  it  was  prosecuted 
principally  by  the  Megariane^  among  whom  the  head  of  the  school, 
Eudidj  busied  himself  with  the  theory  of  refutation.'  His  adhe- 
rents, Eubulides  and  Alexinua^  were  famous  for  a  series  of  such 
catches,  which  made  a  great  sensation  and  called  forth  a  whole  lit- 
erature.' Among  these  there  are  two,  the  **  Heap  "  and  the  ''  Bald- 
head,"^  the  fundamental  thought  in  which  is  to  be  traced  back  to 
Zeno,  and  was  introduced  by  him  into  the  arguments  by  which  he 
wished  to  show  that  the  composition  of  magnitudes  out  of  small 
parts  is  impossible.  In  like  manner,  Zeno's  arguments  against 
motion  were  amplified,  even  if  not  deepened  or  strengthened,*  by 
another  Megarian,  Diodarus  Cronos,  Unwearied  in  finding  out  such 
aporicRf  difficulties,  and  contradictions,  this  same  Diodorus  invented 
also  the  fomous  argument  (irvpiciW)  which  was  designed  to  destroy 
the  conception  of  possibility:  only  the  actual  is  possible;  for  a 
possible  which  does  not  become  actual  evinces  itself  thereby  to  be 
impossible.* 

In  another  manner,  also,  the  Sophists  who  were  affiliated  with  the 
EUcUicSf  show  an  extreme  application  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion, and  a  corresponding  exaggeration  of  the  principle  of  identity. 
Even  Grorgias  seems  to  have  supported  his  opiniob  that  all  state- 
ments are  false,  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  incorrect  to  predicate 


1  As  a  typical  example,  **  Have  you  left  off  beating  your  father  ?  "  or  **  Have 
yon  shed  your  homa  ?  " 

*  Diog.  Laert.  II.  107. 

•  Cf.  Prantl,  Gesch.  der  Log,  I.  83  ff. 

^  Which  kernel  of  grain  by  being  added  makea  the  heap  ?    Which  hair  falling 
oat  makes  the  bald  head  ? 

*  Sext.  Emp.  Adv,  Math,  X.  86  ff. 

•  ac.  De  Fato,  7,  18. 
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of  any  subjeot  anything  else  than  just  this  subject  itself ;  and  the 
Cynics,  as  well  as  Stilpo  the  Megarian,  made  this  thought  their  own 
There  remain,  accordingly,  only  such  purely  identical  judgments  as, 
good  is  good,  man  is  man,  etc'  As  a  logical  consequence  of  this, 
judging  and  talking  are  made  as  impossible  as  were  plurality  and 
motion  according  to  the  Eleatic  principle.  As  in  the  metaphysics 
of  Parmenides,  the  ghost  of  which  appears  occasionally  both  among 
the  Megarians  and  the  Cynics  (cf.  below,  No.  5),  the  lack  of  concep- 
tions of  relation  permitted  no  combination  of  unity  with  plurality 
and  led  to  a  denial  of  plurality,  so  here  the  lack  of  conceptions  of 
logical  relation  made  it  appear  impossible  to  assert  of  the  subject  a 
variety  of  predicates. 

2.  In  all  these  devious  windings  taken  by  the  researches  of  the 
Sophists  concerning  the  knowing  activity,  the  8c^tical  direction  is 
manifesting  itself.  If  on  such  grounds  the  logical  impossibility  of 
all  formation  of  synthetic  propositions  was  maintained,  this  showed 
that  knowledge  itself  was  irreconcilable  with  the  abstract  principle 
of  identity,  as  it  had  been  formulated  in  the  Eleatics'  doctrine  of 
Being.  The  doctrine  of  Parmenides  had  itself  become  ensnared 
past  help  in  the  dichotomies  of  Zeno.  This  came  to  most  open 
expression  in  the  treatise  of  OorgiaSy^  which  declared  Being,  Knowl- 
edge, and  Communication  of  Knowledge  to  be  impossible.  There  is 
nothing;  for  both  Being,  which  can  be  thought  neither  as  eternal 
nor  as  transitory,  neither  as  one  nor  as  manifold,  and  Non-being  are 
conceptions  that  are  in  themselves  contradictory.  If,  however, 
there  were  anything,  it  would  not  be  knowable ;  for  that  which  is 
thought  is  always  something  else  than  that  which  actually  is,  other- 
wise they  could  not  be  distinguished.  Finally,  if  there  were  knowl- 
edge, it  could  not  be  taught ;  for  every  one  has  only  his  own  ideas, 
and  in  view  of  the  difference  between  the  thoughts  and  the  signs 
which  must  be  employed  in  their  communication,  there  is  no  guar- 
anty of  mutual  understanding. 

This  nihilism^  to  be  sure,  scarcely  claimed  to  be  taken  in  earnest ; 
even  the  title  of  the  book,  ircpi  ^ixrco>9  17  wtpl  rav  firf  ovros  (^Concern- 
ing Nature,  or  concerning  that  which  is  not),  appears  like  a 
grotesque  farce.  The  Rhetorician,  trained  to  formal  dexterity,  who 
despised  all  earnest  science  and  pursued  only  his  art  of  speaking,' 
indulged  in  the  jest  of  satirising  as  empty  the  entire  labour  of  philos- 


1  Plat.  Thecdt.  201  E.  Cf.  Soph.  261  B. 

*  Extracts  are  found  partly  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  pseudo- Aristotelian 
treatise  De  Xenophane^  Zenone,  Ghrgia  (cf.  p.  30),  in  part  in  Sext.  Emp.  VIL 
65-86. 

»  PJat.  Meno.  93  C. 
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ophj,  and  doing  this  ironically  in  the  style  of  Zeno's  pinching-mill 
of  contradictions.  But  just  the  facts  that  he  did  this,  and  that  his 
work  found  applause,  show  how  among  the  men  who  occupied  them- 
selves in  instructing  the  people,  and  in  the  circles  of  scientific 
culture  itself,  faith  in  science  was  becoming  lost  at  just  the  time 
when  the  mass  of  the  people  was  seeking  its  welfare  in  it.  This 
despair  of  truth  is  the  more  comprehensible,  as  we  see  how  the 
serious  scientific  investigation  of  Protagoras  attained  the  same 
result 

E.  Laas,  Idealismus  und  PosUivismus.    L  Berlin,  1880. 

W.  Halbfass.  Die  Berichte  des  Platon  und  AriBtoUUs  Uher  Protagorae. 
StnuBsb.  1882. 

Sattig,  Der  Protagoreische  SensucUismus  (Zeitachrift  filr  Philosophie,  vols. 
86-80). 

3.  The  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  is  found  in  his  effort 
to  explain  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind  psycho^eneticaUy,  Insight 
into  the  origin  and  development  of  ideas  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  practical  aspect  of  a  system  of  ethics,  and  particularly  for 
the  cultivation  of  rhetoric.  The  statements,  however,  which  the 
metaphysicians  had  occasionally  uttered,  were  in  nowise  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  constructed  as  they  were  from  general  presupposi- 
tions and  permeated  by  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  observations  in 
physiological  psychology  which  had  been  made  in  the  more  recent 
circles  of  investigators  who  were  more  given  to  natural  science, 
offered  themselves  as  fit  for  the  purpose.  Thinking  and  perceiving 
had  been  set  over  against  each  other  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  relative  worth ;  this  determining  element  now  disappeared  for 
Protagoras,  and  so  there  remained  for  him  only  the  view  of  the 
psychological  identity  of  thinking  and  perceiving,  —  a  view  to  which 
even  those  metaphysicians  had  committed  themselves  as  soon  as 
they  attempted  to  explain  ideation  from  the  world-process  (of.  §  8). 
In  consequence  of  this  he  declared  that  the  entire  psychical  life  con* 
eists  only  in  perceptions,^  This  senstuxlism  was  then  illustrated  by 
the  great  mass  of  facts  which  physiological  psychology  had  assembled 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  physicians  that  were  scien- 
tific investigators,  and  by  the  numerous  theories  which  had  been 
brought  forward  with  special  reference  to  the  process  of  the  action 
of  the  senses. 

All  these,  however,  had  in  common  the  idea  that  perception  rests 
in  the  last  instance  upon  motion,  as  does  every  process  by  which 
things  come  to  be  or  occur  in  the  world.     In  this  even  Anaxagoras 

1  Diog.  Laert.  IX.  61. 
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^m  fh%n  f'mrMtaif/m  *  tlui  PVv>ceMfW>«aa  tkmmj  of  IrmawUidgiit  is  laiSt 

fv^     K,  ^^t««^.  *«  W  amy,  p^fvvjpi^UHi  ill  Che  pmduccof  dieae nra  maaaHS 

/i;r^/^/t4  v^'T^r/f  '^fM;  itiMOun',  iC  ui  /^h^Ioiuily  aametkimq  elm  tikm  £ic 

fi^r^  mkiAh  Mai0/!^th  Oi^  pur^ApeU^m.    Cooditioaed  by  bodu  it  is  jet 
4%W^Hmt  tf^m  boch.     Thin  f^ntj^nanc  dimnwerj  is  ifftTgnaflwt  ss  tibs 

^Ay^vj^^^Aiw,  m  th^  efkiM  6f  PfoiUgr>ras  this  appeazs  witiL  a  psrwlisr 
^iff^iAtfMi.  ftifw^,  U)ka  sll  #Mrli^T  tbialMfiy  he  eridentiy  oonki  not 
M4fMtn^  ft  /vynnAUViifinAm  with/mt  a  i^xftwh^oodmg  existent  eontent  of 
Mmnf»\imnf\^n^,  M  tiMiii^it  that  frorm  thin  dmible  motioii  there  was  a  two- 
fhSA  fM^^M :  vi/  ptffc^ifm  f«£f#ifrH)  in  the  manv  and  eonleni  of  per- 
f^^hrfi  ith  ttUf^fff^)  in  thA  thtn^.  y^fi^i^tium  ie  therefore  indeed 
fih^  f^rmfff^f^fff  tUiMffi4$U  kn/trrUfi^  of  whoi  is  pereeivedy  bat  no  knowl- 
#»/Ik^  trf  th4%  thiti^.  Kv^ty  imtcApt,Ufn  in  then  in  so  far  tzue  as,  at 
Mi#«  iffntiffffi  \f  h^n  it  artMAy  th^ir^  ariii^^  alm>  in  connection  with  the 
Mflffi^  Mii»  r^frr^iiMit^l  ff/itit^rit,  an  aUF$rfT^,  but  no  perception  knows 
Mi#«  Miifii^  iU#t|f.  (^irinA/piAntly  every  one  knows  things  not  as 
iS\t*i  nrt%,  hilt  nn  lht%y  arn  in  thit  moment  of  perception  for  him,  and 
f'lf  liifri  /*fily  )  nw\  thuy  arA  in  thin  moment  with  reference  to  him 
HiihU  nn  )ir>  rn\ttttnt%uin  thi^m  Ui  himnelf.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
I'MifriK/MCMii  i^hiUvtt^mt  (wu'onlin^  Uy  which  things  are  for  every 
Ififtivhiiiril  HiHili  nn  Miny  ti/iptntr  to  him  ;  and  this  he  expressed  in  the 
fMiMMiM  |iro)f(ii<itiofi  t.)mt  intin  in  thr  infUMiire  of  (ill  things. 

A(MMiifllMu  iM  thirtf  ihortifoMi,  ovrry  opinion  which  grows  out  of  per- 
IH*|iMmm  h  tMM*.  rtttil  ynt  In  a  o««rtain  h(uih(\  just  for  this  reason,  it  is 


t  WIm»Mmm  Hiit*««  (WM  tiHiitiuiii  w(«r««  nli^ndy  cli^iitiriiAUHl  by  I^otagoras  as  active 
ntut  jiimiiUt*  (•HtHfy  mihI  f4t'^«i»'),  AN  In  th(«  oiuNt  In  IMato'ii  presentation  {TlieceL 
tHM  ^1,  Minv  MMiiAhi  tMutiM^tdml.  At  aU  ovtintji,  Muoh  Anthr()pi>U>Ki<^<^l  categories  in 
Mh>  iMiMiMi  mI  nii«  Mi»|i|iIhI  Arp  ii(»l  HurprtiitnK. 

'  \\\\\s  M'UHMt  l(t  Aitoli  itn>|«ArAtory  Uli^aii,  thert^  In  no  ground  to  trace  this 
MuMMv  1*1  Mtit  u«(«MiM(«  whlvn  AtlvAiuH*  to  miH^t  m«i»  anoUier,  to  direct  connection 
fiWU  ^/tM«t lt>H«  tl«  UttVAoiUimu  riitiumit«  whtoh  TUto  very  correctly  saw,  was 
ttunU>U>(Ul\  (iH)MU(MtHt  bv  tli\M«»  \UHvt  pnHl«HH"M(»rH  who  rtniiu'^  all  Becoming 
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also  false.  It  is  valid  only  for  the  one  peroeiTing,  and  for  him  even 
only  at  the  moment  when  it  arises.  All  univereal  validUy  forsakes 
it.  And  since,  according  to  the  view  of  Protagoras,  there  is  no 
other  kind  of  ideas,  and  therefore  no  other  knowledge  than  percep- 
tion, there  is  for  human  knowledge  nothing  whatever  that  is  univer- 
sally valid.  This  view  is  phenomenalism  in  so  far  as  it  teaches  in 
this  entirely  definite  sense  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon,  limited 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  moment ;  it  is,  however,  scepticism  in  so 
far  as  it  rejects  all  knowledge  which  transcends  that. 

How  far  Protagoras  himself  drew  practical  consequences  from  this 
principle  that  every  one's  opinion  is  true  for  himself,  we  do  not 
know.  Later  Sophists  concluded  that,  according  to  this,  error  would 
not  be  possible ;  ever3rthing,  and  again  nothing,  belongs  to  everything 
as  attribute.  In  particular  they  concluded  that  no  actual  contradic- 
tion is  possible ;  for  since  every  one  talks  about  the  content  of  his 
perception,  different  assertions  can  never  have  the  same  object  At 
all  events,  Protagoras  refused  to  make  any  positive  statement  con- 
cerning what  is;  he  spoke  not  of  the  actual  reality  that  moves, 
but  only  of  motion,  and  of  the  phenomena  which  it  produces  for 
perception. 

Moreover,  the  attempt  was  now  made,  whether  by  Protagoras  him- 
self, or  by  the  Sophistic  activity  dependent  upon  him,  to  trace  dif- 
ferences in  perception,  and  so  also  in  the  phenomenon,  back  to 
differences  in  this  motion.  It  was  principally  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  which  was  considered  in  this  connection,  though  the  form  also 
was  probably  regarded.^  It  is  interesting  to  note  further  that  under 
the  concept  of  perception  not  only  sensations  and  perceptions,  but 
also  the  sensuous  feelings  and  desires,  were  subsumed ;  it  is  note- 
worthy especially  because  to  these  states  also  an  aMiirwj  a  momen- 
tary qualification  of  the  thing  which  produced  the  perception,  was 
held  to  correspond.  The  predicates  of  agreeableness  and  desir- 
ability receive  in  this  way  the  same  valuation  epistemologically 
as  do  the  predicates  of  sensuous  qualification.  What  appears 
agreeable,  useful,  and  desirable  to  any  one  is  agreeable,  useful, 
and  desirable  for  him.  The  individual  state  of  consciousness  is 
here,  too,  the  measure  of  things,  and  no  other  universally  valid 
determination  of  the  worth  of  things  exists.  In  this  direction 
the  Hedonism  of  Aristippus  was  developed  out  of  the  Protagorean 
doctrine ;  we  know,  teaches  Aristippus,  not  things,  but  only  their 

1  DoabtleM  we  have  here  asserting  itself  the  deyelopment  of  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  knowledge  out  of  the  Atomistic  school,  to  which  this  reduction  of  the 
qnalitatiTe  to  the  quantitative  was  essential  (cf.  above,  |  6),  even  though  the  So- 
phist declined  from  principle  to  enter  into  such  metaphysical  theories  as  Atomism. 
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Wfirili  Uit  UN,  dtiil  l\\p  fiUtim  (ir^i;)  into  which  thej  put  us.  These, 
howKVur,  nfft  rnpii  Atul  indiffnrmine,  violent  motion  and  pain,  or  gentle 
iiif»Uoii  nttd  plftAMurf).  Of  thoiie  only  the  last  is  worth  striring  for 
(nf.  nlNiVfi,  I  7,  tt). 

4.  ThtiM  till  miurpiAfi  of  Hophistin  thought  issued  in  giving  up  tmth 
HM  uimtiiitttiihlf*.  NrK^rcUM,  how^v^.r^  n^^eded  truthy  and  on  this  account 
1)0  holl0V0(l  thiii  it  wan  to  \hs  attained  if  it  were  honestly  sought  for. 
Vh'tu0  U  kitowlfNlK^;  and  ninoe  there  must  be  virtue,  there  must  be 
kunwlnditi^  almi.  Ilori^  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  moral  con- 
^*i()HitHMii  apiHMirn  with  complete  clearness  as  an  episiemoiogical 
lh>itfHhfA  UocauMi^  morality  is  not  ^lossible  without  knowledge, 
ihoiH«  numi  Ivo  kuowl<Hl|^ ;  and  if  knowledge  is  not  here  and  now 
f^X)«H^nU  it  muNt  1>0  utrixi^n  for  as  the  lover  seeks  for  the  possession 
oi  ih<>  lov^l  objfH>t  Soi<»n<H>  is  the  yearnings  struggling  love  for 
k^^Nwl^llti'.      ^MvH^  f}k^t^m|^ft  (of.  riat  ^trmp.  203  £). 

Out  M  ih\A  <H\nviot.ion  i;n>w  all  the  {leouliarities  of  the  Soeratic* 
d<viv\Wf>  of  jw^i^>n<H^»'  and  in  the  fin^t  place  the  bounds  within  which 
h^  h^)d  kmHwltHli;^^  t^\  lie  neeeMary  and  therefore  possible.  It  is 
«>nl;\  a  kvhxml<Hi^  «vl  the  iv)ation«  of  human  life  that  is  necessary 
^^v  the  eihioal  Uff^;  on\^v  for  thew^  i^  a  knowing  neoessaiy,  and 
o^lx  f;(\r  iheiMf  i»  manV  km^win^  faculty  adequate.  Hjpodiesss  as 
K^  wela)>K>tiu^»  avhi  li^e  )'4^i)iVH^p)^*  of  Nature  kav^  no&ing  to  do 
«  ah  vaat^V  ei^H>al  la^k^  and  they  are  )eft  niK^msideTed  by  Socrates, 
^>  »>^^'h  the  rather  a?^  he  shared  the  view  of  the  Sophists  Hiat  it 
m  j^x  ia\|svQ()b)e  K>  0^\n  a  3«uer  know)o«i^  eonoemin|r  them,  Sdenee 
»N  ^vvvx)h)o  ,^^\  ay  Y4««>iH>al  ^n^j^x^hv  as  knowledge  of  the  eliiical 

*■  «>: 

VK>^  x^^m  ^3^  formulaic  ^tiVi  mo^r  ^harnS-  K  the  Sofiliifctk 
H»N\^i««!ft,>^<  ,%?  :^v»?ale*  ^)i>^r  tJie  iKif^wenor  (^f  h»  eodsoDcaiistie 
n'«iivvinV«^  Vat  K^  i\-iw>e  aikd  iS  retuw,^  sojctv^  hac  wreih  oahr 
:*,   <W^  ast  il  afroTi^  itc  mai%  the  ii^ht  '.itj^i^j^bt  m  hn>>;  «»rT«:  i<»  make 

ivv  iT  ^*t5*«C;  Sw  as  a  laeaxi^  t>vr  ,>o»>lr,\.>.rrt:  thr  .-JwiLre?  and  for 
i:»v>%i»^  m%rx  na^ft^'t^^"  nee»^  .  tW  iN-Ttinstv^  sa^u:  rhf  ^aisws  «f 
?N\*v\w.%v  ><  ii.<»<mii<^»t  ^  VNdk''  »•«'  ♦V  US  «s  nnv-r  nianefTS  of 
\ WW! •  es^n«v N  «N  ; s^-\  sa^  )i n V n«^% i>hV .  V ^^.^m -^^ .i*5'  *  ^. » - r  "leait?  le 
K>^»v".;;v5^   K«v  «,    .V'  ,\ftS    %M?V    ^xw*-   >fti»«)^   %-r.v'r   %^-   »:T«r»«    nth 
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is  with  Socrates,  as  with  the  Sophists,  the  result  of  employment 
with  the  inner  nature  of  man. 

5.  It  will  remain  a  noteworthy  fact  for  all  time  that  a  man  who 
so  narrowed  for  himself  the  intellectual  horizon  of  scientific  research 
as  did  Socrates,  should  yet  determine  within  this  the  essential 
nature  of  science  itself,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  so  authoritative 
for  all  the  future.  This  achievement  was  due  essentially  to  his 
opposition  to  the  relativism  of  tlie  Sophists^  —  an  opposition  that  was 
a  matter  both  of  instinct  and  of  positive  conviction.  They  taught 
that  there  are  only  opinions  {S6$ai)  which  hold  good  for  individuals 
with  psycho-genetic  necessity ;  he,  however,  sought  a  knowledge  that 
should  be  authoritative  for  all  in  like  manner.  In  contrast  with 
the  change  and  multiplicity  of  individual  ideas  he  demanded  the 
one  and  abiding  which  all  should  acknowledge.  He  sought  the 
logical  ^^  Nature  ^^  (^ixrts)  as  others  had  sought  the  cosmological 
or  ethical  "Nature"  (cf.  §  7,  1),  and  found  it  in  the  concept  or 
general  notion.  Here,  too,  the  view  propounded  was  rooted  in  the 
demand,  the  theory  in  the  postulate. 

The  ancient  thinkers,  also,  had  had  a  feeling  that  the  rational 
thinking  to  which  they  owed  their  knowledge  was  something  essen- 
tially other  than  the  sensuous  mode  of  apprehending  the  world  in 
vogue  in  everyday  life,  or  than  traditional  opinion ;  but  they  had 
not  been  able  to  carry  out  this  distinction  in  relative  worth  either 
psychologically  or  logically.  Socrates  succeeded  in  this  because 
here,  too,  he  defined  the  thing  in  question  by  the  work  which  he 
expected  it  to  perform.  The  idea  that  is  tp  be  more  than  opinion, 
that  is  to  serve  as  knowledge  for  all,  must  be  what  is  common 
in  all  the  particular  ideas 'which  have  forced  themselves  upon 
individuals  in  individual  relations :  subjective  universal  validity  is 
to  be  expected  only  for  the  objectively  universal.  Hence,  if  there  is 
to  be  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  that  in  which  all  par- 
ticular ideas  agree.  This  universal  in  the  object-matter  which 
makes  possible  the  subjective  community  of  ideas  is  the  concept 
(Xoyof),  and  science  [scientific  knowledge]  is  accordingly  conceptional 
thinking^  —  abstract  thought.  The  universal  validity  which  is 
claimed  for  knowledge  is  only  possible  on  condition  that  the 
scientific  concept  brings  out  into  relief  the  common  element  which 
is  contained  in  all  individual  perceptions  and  opinions. 

Hence  the  goal  of  all  scientific  work  is  the  determination  of  the 
essential  nature  of  conceptions^  —  definition.  The  aim  of  investiga- 
tion is  to  establish  rC  haurrw  urij  what  each  thing  is,  and  to  come  to 
idaaa  of  an  abiding  nature  as  over  against  changing  opinions. 


TMi  VXCrffl^  WW  HI 

tiomi.    In  tM  \m»0sr  nttg^xt^  dM  hypnckcMs  of  ite  Hopliwtt  a  ite 

ivh^tlMr  *  iMMMtt*  or  ottlj  %  eiMiveaCMHMi  niatioa  oteaiai 
tliHr  m«B>iiliH|p  ^^^#tt  4  M#»>.    PhMlieas. 
/fi^fidHiiofi.  IM9MI  ti>  lMM«  baea  spMliUly  Meeniftii  in  1 

>lmofif  tlM  IsMT  .SopliMU  dM  ilocnde  lifiiiirt  Cor  iaed 
fofthirMft  ^lfnff  wftli  Hm  Kl«atk^  Beaphyiiei,  aad  wick  iti  pnfniw  <ifjte 
cHf  'if  IMfif  wMi  nmtld,  KatAld  eiUled  ffrtoe,  or  the  prnd,  ite  oolj 
miiMliw  tM  MflM,  <Imuu(bI««i  in  iuelf,  and  only  the  names  bf  wUek 
It  4i<IWr.  ^fltlaOiiro^,  iadeed,  explained  the  eoneepc  by  die  dHlnitinn  that  it 
Ki  UiM  WhUih  40Mrmkfi0m  tkm  timeleiifi  Beiiif  of  the  tlun^ ;  ^  bat  he  ou— ifwl 
tJiWi  kkmtHf  of  Che  eviiiCent  with  Ueeif.  niaed  aho^  aU  rrlarinna,  in  to  hold  n 
manner  that  be  thon^t  of  eT«Hy  tmly  exiating  entity  aa  capaMe  of  being  defined 
only  throo0i  tteelf.  PrMlcatlon  ia  impoanUe.  There  are  none  hot  ana^ytie 
jvflpiMkte  (et  abo>re,  5o.  1),  Aeeordimsly  only  the  ooaipaHta  ean  hnvn  in 
oaawntial  «l«menta  determined  in  eoneeptiona ;  the  rimple  ia  not  to  be  defined.* 
Th^fftt  K  then,  no  poiwiMlity  of  andenRanding  the  aimple  by  eoneeptiona ;  it  can 
only  be  exhibited  in  a  eenaoooa  pnaentation.  tlie  Cyniea  came  thna  from  the 
l^f^.rtaM  ^!hrtr\tm  fA  the  eonception  to  a  eenjualiam  which  reoogniaed  aa  ain^lla 
and  ofHtlnal  'miy  that  which  can  be  gnaped  with  the  hands  and  men  with  the 
^yf «,  and  thia  la  the  fcrr^nd  of  tlieir  oppoahlon  to  Plato. 

ft.  Th^,  n^arching  anU  of  eoncepiions  (for  his  purpose,  indeed,  only 
Hh'wMl  eoneeptiona)  was  accordingly  for  Socrates  the  essence  of 
s^'jenc#!^  and  thia  determined  in  the  first  place  the  outer  form  of  his 
phil/mophiainff.  The  conception  was  to  be  that  which  is  valid  for 
all :  It  miiMt  then  be  found  in  common  thinking,  Socrates  is  neither 
a  a/ilitarjr  hypercritic  nor  an  inatructor  who  teaches  ex  catkedrcLj  but 
a  man  thirsting  for  the  truth,  as  anxious  to  instruct  himself  as  to 
t«4ftc>i  others.  His  philosophy  is  a  philosophy  of  the  dialogue;  it 
ili«v««1o|m  itself  in  conversation  which  he  was  ready  to  begin  with 
evi«ry  one  who  would  talk  with  him.*  To  the  ethical  conceptions 
whieh  he  alone  was  seeking  for,  it  was  indeed  easy  to  find  access 
frc»in  any  object  whatever  of  everyday  business.  The  common 
olnni«*ni  must  Iw  found  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  thoughts;  the 
fknXioyufiki%  was  the  way  to  the  Xoyoc.  But  this  <<  conversation '' 
oiinountere<l  many  difficulties :  the  inertia  of  the  customary  mode 
of  tlilnking,  the  idle  desire  for  innovation,  and  the  paradoxical  state- 
ments which  wore  characteristic  of  the  Sophists,  the  pride  belong- 
ing t(«  seeming  knowledge  and  thoughtless  imitation.  Into  such  a 
eondltlon  of  things  Socrates  made  his  entrance  by  introducing  him- 
self as  one  eager  to  learn.  Ry  skilful  questions  he  drew  out  the 
views  of  otherSi  disclosed  the  defects  in  these  views  with  remorse- 
less oonsisteiu\Vi  and  llnally  led  the  Athenian,  proud  of  his  culture, 
iiiU)  the  st4\ie  of  mind  where  he  recognised  that  insight  into  omit 


«  \%y%%  ^rU  4  r4  r<  {y  4  '«^n  IvXAp:  Olog.  Insert.  VI.  S. 

*  ThU  (a\Mor  unUi^l  with  thtp  influence  of  ZeQo*«  dialectic  to  stamp  upon  the 
MMtcdlng  |^tUw(>|ihtcal  Uterature  the  form  of  the  dialogue. 
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own  ignoranecy  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge.  Whoever  stood 
this  test  and  still  remained  with  him  was  taken  into  partnership 
in  a  serious  effort  to  determine,  in  common  thinking,  the  essential 
meaning  of  conceptions.  Undertaking  the  direction  of  the  converr 
satioQ,  Socrates  brought  his  companion  step  by  step  to  unfold  his 
own  thoughts  in  clearer,  less  contradictory  statements,  and  so  caused 
him  to  bring  to  definite  expression  what  was  slumbering  in  him  as 
an  imperfect  presentiment.  He  called  this  his  art  of  mental  mid- 
wiferyy  and  that  preparation  for  it  his  irony. 

7.  The  maieutie  method  has,  however,  still  another  essential 
meaning.  In  the  process  of  conversation  the  common  rational 
quality  comes  to  light,  to  which  all  parts  are  subject  in  spite  of 
their  diverging  opinions.  The  conception  is  not  to  be  made,  it  is 
to  be  found ;  it  is  already  there,  it  requires  only  to  be  delivered  from 
the  envelopes  of  individual  experiences  and  opinions  in  which  it 
lies  hidden.  The  procedure  of  the  Socratic  formation  of  conceptions 
is,  therefore,  epagogic  or  inductive :  it  leads  to  the  generic  concep- 
tion by  the  comparison  of  particular  views  and  individual  sensuous 
presentations;  it  decides  every  individual  question  by  seeking  to 
press  forward  to  determine  a  general  conception.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  bringing  together  analogous  cases,  and  by  searching 
out  allied  relations.  The  general  conception  thus  gained  is  then 
employed  to  decide  the  special  problem  proposed,  and  this  subordi- 
noHon  of  the  particular  under  the  general  is  thus  worked  out  as  the 
fundamental  relation  ofecienlijk  knowledge. 

The  inductive  method  of  procedure  as  employed  by  Socrates, 
according  to  Xenophon  and  Plato,  is,  to  be  sure,  still  marked  by  a 
childlike  simplicity  and  imperfection.  It  lacks  as  yet  caution  in 
generalisation  and  methodical  circumspection  in  the  formation  of 
conceptions.  The  need  for  the  general  is  so  lively  that  it  satisfies 
itself  at  once  with  hastily  gathered  material,  and  the  conviction  of 
the  determining  validity  of  the  conception  is  so  strong  that  the 
individual  questions  proposed  are  decided  forthwith  in  accordance 
with  it.  But  however  great  the  gaps  may  be  in  the  arguments  of 
Socrates,  the  significance  of  these  arguments  is  by  no  means  lessened. 
His  doctrine  of  induction  has  its  value  not  for  methodology^  but  for 
logiCy  and  for  the  theory  of  knowledge.  It  fixes  in  a  way  that  is 
decisive  for  all  the  future  that  it  is  the  ta^  of  science  to  strive  to 
establish  general  conceptions  fiom  comparison  of  facts, 

8.  While  Socrates  thus  defined  the  essential  nature  of  science  as 
conceptional  thought,  — thinking  in  conceptions,  — he  also  fixed  the 
bounds  within  which  science  can  be  employed:  this  task  is,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  fulfilled  only  within  the  domain  of  practical  life. 
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>iiMnn<H»  IN,  lu  rof^Ainlft  it»  form,  the  fonnAtion  of  ocmoeptioiiB,  and  at 

Xltu«ni(hi)«'  th^  whol<»  mans  of  ideas  oonoeming  Nature  and  all  the 
oi^nnm^tt^i  qu^lion*  an<)  problems  still  persist,  and  though  for  the  moat 
}^v\  Mirv  arc  a  maltc^r  of  indifferenoe  for  the  moral  life,  neveithe- 
tfunn  lhr\  oanii4ti  Xmt  oDiircly  put  aside.  But  after  Socrates  lenounoed 
thr  l4»Nk  M  Hti4i\n\n$^  iiisifrhl  into  nuch  questions  through  oonoeptionB, 
il  wa>i  mU  thr  iiiorr  poitsihlr  for  him  to  fonn  an  idea  of  the  univene 
U)n(  N)H>u1<i  amI.ikIa  )iis  soiontitioally  grounded  ethical  needs. 

So  i)  4^oini«>«  thnt  S<v^rttl4>t(  puts  asid(\  indeed,  all  natural  flcienoe, 
)hi(  aI  l.)ir  HHinr  l.iinf  professes  a  f^Jfnlnpiral  view  of  NcUutEj  whioh 
ii4)iiur(^  Ihv  x<'\mhM\\  in  thr  arraiigemeni  of  the  world,  the  adaptataoii 
ir.  4;hiii)?s.'  MHii  winnh.  whnrr  understanding  eeases.  trusts  Providsnoe 
ill  IniUt  X\'it.h  lU}*^  taith  Sivirates  kepi  himself  as  nejir  as  possible 
U^  ihr  n»)i^14Ul^  ii)i>ib>i  ^^\  his  pe^inln.  and  rven  spoke  oi  a  plurality  of 
-l^^4H.  aUhou^li  Uv  iiuit^ivl  iiuilineii  u^  tlu-  ethical  nionotlieism  whifsh 
wir^  priM^Tiii^  11.  hi>  turn-  Hul  In^  did  iiol  pnnu'  torwanl  in  such 
mHfh»ns  av  h  riifaruu^^  hi  t4Uighi  uiaTulitv.  ami  r.  ht-  nxiiounded  liis 
owi.  Mth.  hr  h\T\  tluii  41!  4U.hnTs  unfon(*.ln»-4« 

ti«)i  1%;  Uits  h»itJ«  how'xn-in,  gTi»¥  tiir  eonvirstioi.  with  which  br 
li^Mitai^.  M%r  THli4Uvuli!iu.  o:  ht>  t»tiiu^.  —  iii>  oonndejirv-  ir.  the  Sbi^bii, 
TKi  m*vn  h*  pTeft*e».  i4>wuT».  rtlAurnrs^  a:  r<inrt»ption<  and  eomplste 
Itnt'^^'h^i^  4\:  t^Uiitiu.  Ti%laLu\nN.  un«':  thi  mori  inn  u  him^wlf  he  ^msB 
i)  UiS  t.h)  fft«s  r^MiU.  ttt  hull  min  tiun«>I:  tsax:  msa  ir  his  hmita- 
i\,vi  A.nrf^v  n.i.  ^^^n^n:;''h•t^  xurw^r**.  u  ui:>  u*>»k  t.ru"  u^^t^t^  are  condi- 
i-.>nv  »i  ^.in.^:  kru^vtNtir*  :^  no:  <uih,-^;!^:i  lo*  *:T»Ttii::  «i«.>?!;ia&.  and 
^ *  ft  iC  T*    *■«.* :  iiVy.  M> fe^r^   u  •  ^M    1 1>  Tu*n t>      i  r.»t  •'.-  <\\ : :    r^\nA :  ritm<  S«ie- 

i^to^   htlfi-fK     Ui^     h.     .**.»v*v%     v.lJ;:?     :;:v.":^:*l     l.:^-    i-.o-'k  •*.i',.vi,    j.  eoun- 
«*.'.-.lx^    ^T^    ":  :    I  J:     ;.^.,'><i     ivir.    v.nv.iv*^     ».*-;.-  fi       1'. -.c.**.*    taaT    in 

ixi^    u?-.^       I.h     ,f"».i^    ^ouvt:?*.     r^^^ii     :>.:     :*     .:-.^;.:*      .•."5*:'»>     t^^j^TV     his 

>i      l.»-.      ^n<      3 Hi.      ,";      AtJ^.i  ."s-    «S"      iJ^'.l^      ;.•«      r«--    .:4^     hf»v-..i-    *?tillOai 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  SYSTEBiATIC   PERIOD. 


The  third,  completing  period  of  Greek  science  harvested  the  fmit 
of  the  two  preceding  developments.  It  appears  essentially  as  a 
reciprocal  inter-penetration  ofcosmologiccU  and  anthropological  bodies  of 
thought.  This  union  appears  in  but  a  very  slight  degree  as  a  neces- 
sity found  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  still  less  as  a  demand  of  the 
time ;  rather,  it  is  in  its  essentials  the  work  of  great  personalities 
and  of  the  peculiar  direction  taken  by  their  knowledge. 

The  tendency  of  the  time  was  rather  toward  a  practical  utilisa- 
tion of  science :  it  was  in  accord  with  this  tendency  when  research 
separated  into  special  investigations  on  mechanical,  physiological, 
rhetorical,  and  political  problems,  and  when  scientific  instruction 
accommodated  itself  to  the  ideas  of  the  ordinary  man.  Not  only  for 
the  mass  of  the  people,  but  for  scholars  as  well,  general  questions  of 
cosmology  had  lost  the  interest  which  in  the  beginning  was  directed 
toward  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  sceptically  abandoned 
because  of  the  Sophistic  theory  of  knowledge  is  nowhere  presented 
in  the  form  of  renunciation  or  lamentation. 

If,  therefore,  Greek  philosophy  turned  with  renewed  force  from 
the  investigation  of  human  thinking  and  willing  —  researches  with 
which  it  had  busied  itself  during  the  time  of  the  Enlightenment  — 
back  to  the  great  problems  of  metaphysics,  and  reached  its  greatest 
height  along  this  path,  it  owes  this  achievement  to  the  personal 
thirst  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  three  great  men  who 
brought  in  this  most  valuable  development  of  ancient  thought,  and 
stand  as  its  representatives,  — Democritus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

The  creations  of  these  three  heroes  of  Greek  thought  differ  from  the 
doctrines  of  all  their  predecessors  by  reason  of  their  systematic  char- 
acter. Each  of  the  three  gave  to  the  world  an  all-embracing  system 
of  science  complete  in  itself.  Their  teachings  gained  this  character, 
on  the  one  hand,  through  the  all-sidedness  of  their  problems,  and  on 
the  other,  through  the  conscious  unity  in  their  treatment  of  them. 

While  each  of  the  earlier  thinkers  had  seized  upon  but  a  limited 
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circle  of  questions,  and  in  like  manner  had  shown  himself  informed 
only  in  certain  departments  of  actual  reality,  while  especially  no 
one  had  as  yet  shown  interest  in  both  physical  and  psychological 
investigation,  these  three  men  directed  their  work  in  like  measure 
to  the  entire  compass  o/  scientific  problems.  They  brought  together 
what  experience  and  observation  had  won ;  they  examined  and  com- 
pared the  conceptions  which  had  been  formed  from  these,  and  they 
brought  that  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  isolated,  into  fruitful 
union  and  relation.  This  all-sidedness  of  their  scientific  interest 
appears  in  the  compass  and  varied  character  of  their  literary  activ- 
ity, and  the  great  amount  of  material  elaborated  is  in  part  explained 
only  through  the  vigorous  co-openttion  of  their  extended  schools^  in 
which  a  division  of  labour  in  accordance  with  inclination  and  endow- 
ment was  allowed. 

But  this  work  thus  shared  in  common  did  not  result  in  a  mass  of 

« 

unrelated  material.  This  was  guarded  against  by  the  fact  that  each 
of  these  three  men  undertook  and  conducted  the  working  over  of  the 
entire  material  of  knowledge  with  a  unity  of  purpose  and  method 
derived  from  the  principle  which  formed  his  fundamental  thought 
This,  indeed,  led  at  more  than  one  point  to  a  one-sided  conception, 
and  to  a  kind  of  violation  of  individual  domains,  and  thereby  to 
the  inter-weaving  of  problems  in  ways  which  do  not  stand  criticism. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  just  by  means  of  the  adjustment  which  must 
take  place  in  this  process  between  the  forms  of  cognition  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  knowledge,  the  formation  of  metaphysical  concep- 
tions was  so  furthered,  abstract  thought  was  so  refined  and  deepened, 
that  in  the  short  time  of  scarcely  two  generations  the  typical  out' 
lines  of  three  different  conceptions  of  the  world  were  worked  out. 
Thus  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  philosophical  system- 
building  appear  in  like  measure  in  the  case  of  these  men  of  genius 
who  were  the  first  founders  of  systems. 

The  systematising  of  knowledge  so  thout  it  should  become  ati  aU-in" 
elusive  philosophical  doctrine  was  achieved  with  increasing  success 
by  Democritus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  with  the  last  first  found 
the  form  of  an  organic  articulation  of  science  into  the  individual 
disciplines.  With  this  Aristotle  concluded  the  development  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  inaugurated  the  age  of  the  special  sciences. 

The  course  of  this  development  was  more  particularly  this  :  the 
two  opposing  systems  of  Democritus  and  Plato  arose  from  the 
application  to  cosmological  and  metaphysical  problems,  of  the  prin- 
ciples gained  through  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophists  and  of  Socrates ; 
from  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  opposites  proceeded  the  conclud- 
ing doctrine  of  Aristotle. 
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The  essential  feature  in  the  work  of  I]ipiAdcssi|;u8  and  Plato  was 
that  they  used  the  insight  into  the  theory  of  ^hqe^^^ge,  gained  by 
the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment,  to  groutid*yde/f4>liif8ic8  anew. 
Their  common  dependence  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  cosmological 
period  and  upon  the  Sophistic  teaching,  in  particular  upon  the  ih^ 
ory  of  Protagoras,  stamps  upon  the  two  doctrines  a  certain  pa^^lhii- 
ism  and  a  partial  relationship,  —  a  relationship  the  more  interesting, 
the  deeper  the  contrast  between  the  two  in  other  respects.  This 
contrast,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Socratic  teaching  had 
no  effect  upon  Democritus,  while  its  influence  on  Plato  was  decisive ; 
hence  the  ethical  factor  is  as  preponderant  in  the  system  of  the  latter 
as  it  is  unimportant  in  that  of  the  former.  Thus  in  parallel  lines  from 
the  same  source  developed  the  maten'xjilism  of  Democritus  and  the 
idealism  of  Plato, 

From  this  contrast  is  explained,  too,  the  difference  in  their  worlL- 
ing.  The  purely  theoretical  conception  of  science  which  prevails 
with  Democritus  did  not  suit  the  age  ;  his  school  soon  disappeared. 
Plato,  on  the  contrary,  whose  scientific  teaching  furnished  at  the 
same  time  the  basis  for  a  principle  of  life,  had  the  pleasure  of  form- 
ing in  the  Academy  an  extensive  and  lasting  school.  But  this  school, 
the  so-called  Older  Academy^  following  the  general  tendency  of  the 
time,  soon  ran  out  partly  into  special  investigation,  partly  into  pop- 
ular moralising. 

Out  of  it  rose  then  the  great  form  of  Aristotle,  the  most  influential 
thinker  that  history  has  seen.  The  powerful  concentration  with 
which  he  caused  the  entire  content  of  thought  in  Greek  science  to 
crystallise  about  the  conception  of  development  (^KrcXcxoa)  in  order 
to  adjust  the  opposition  discovered  between  his  two  great  predeces- 
sors, made  him  the  philosophical  teacher  of  the  future,  and  his  system 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  Greek  thought. 

Demoorltoa  of  Abdera  (about  400-360)  was  educated  in  the  acientiflo  asso- 
elation  of  his  home  and  by  journeys  lasting  many  years,  led  the  life  of  a  quiet, 
onassaming  investigator  in  his  native  city  during  the  turmoU  of  the  Sophistic 
period,  and  remained  far  from  the  noisy  activity  of  Athens.  He  did  not  impart 
any  special  ability,  political  or  otherwise,  by  his  teaching,  but  was  essentially 
disposed  to  theoretical  thought,  and  particularly  inclined  to  the  investigation  of 
Nature.  With  gigantic  learning  and  comprehensive  information  he  united  great 
clearness  of  abstract  thought  and  apparently  a  strong  inclination  to  simplify  prob- 
lems schematically.  The  number  of  his  works  proves  that  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  an  extended  school,  of  which  some  unimportant  names  are  preserved,  yet 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  his  age  turned  aside  from 
research  that  was  not  interesting  to  it  than  the  indifference  with  which  his  sys- 
tem of  the  mechanical  explanation  of  Nature  was  met.  His  doctrine  was  for^ 
into  the  background  for  two  thousand  years  by  the  teleological  systems,  and 
prolonged  its  existence  only  in  the  Epicurean  school,  whUe  even  there  it  was  not 
understood. 

Antiquity  honoured  Democritus  as  a  great  writer  also,  and  for  this  reason  the 
almost  complete  loss  of  his  works  is  all  the  more  to  be  lamented,  aa  «2%vi<&  ixcsifik 


•      •, 
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the  numerous  titles  oi^\0)r  unimportimt  and  in  part  doubtful  fragments  are 

e:i(tant.  The  most  UD|poiiattt  VritingB  seem  to  have  been,  theoretically,  the  M^a; 

and  Mucpdt  StdxtMufis,  wtpl'poO  and  wtpl  IBeQv;  practically,  v€pl  €Mvfdip  and  ^9$^ 

jcai.    W.  Kabl*j(j^Menhofen,  1889)  has  begun  to  work  through  the  sources 

which  had  £e*eip  ^Hected  by  W.  Burchard  (^inden,  1830  and  1834)  and  Lort- 

zing  (Berlin**k^3).    P.  Matorp  has  edited  the  Ethics  (Leips.  1893). 

^  j5f.  P.'^Natorp,  Forachungen  zur  Oeschichte  des  ErkenrUnUtsproblenw  im  Alter- 

-^^mT^C  Berlin,  1884);  G.  Hart,  Zur  SepJen-  und  ErkenntnUslehre  des  Demohrit 

._\lWps.  1886). 

:  *  Plato  of  Athens  (427-347),  of  distinguished  family,  had  most  successfully 
*  assimilated  the  artistic  and  scientific  culture  of  his  time  when  the  personality  of 
Socrates  made  so  decisive  aii  impression  upon  him  that  he  abandoned  his  at- 
tempts at  poetry  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  society  of  the  master.  He 
was  his  truest  and  most  intelligent,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  his  most  indepen- 
dent disciple.  The  execution  of  Socrates  occasioned  his  acceptance  of  Euclid^s 
invitation  to  Megara ;  then  he  journeyed  to  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  returned  for  a 
time  to  Athens,  and  here  began  to  teach  through  his  writings,  and  perhaps  also 
orally.  About  390  we  find  him  in  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily,  where  he  became 
connected  with  the  Pythagoreans  and  took  part  also  in  political  action.  This 
brought  him  into  serious  danger  at  the  court  of  the  ruler  of  Syracuse,  the  elder 
Dionysius,  whom  he  sought  to  influence  with  the  help  of  his  friend  Dion ;  he 
was  delivered  as  prisoner  of  war  to  the  Spartans  and  ransomed  only  by  the  help 
of  a  friend.  This  attempt  at  practical  politics  in  Sicily  was  twice  repeated  later 
(367  and  361),  but  always  with  unfortunate  results. 

After  the  first  Sicilian  journey,  he  founded  his  school  in  the  grove  Akademos, 
and  soon  united  about  him  a  great  number  of  prominent  men  for  the  purpose 
of  common  scientific  work.  Yet  the  bond  of  this  society  was  to  be  sought  still 
more  in  a  friendship  based  upon  community  of  ethical  ideals.  His  teaching 
activity  at  the  beginning  had,  like  that  of  Socrates,  that  character  of  a  common 
search  for  truth  which  finds  expression  in  Uie  dialogue.  It  was  not  until  his 
old  age  that  it  took  on  more  the  form  of  the  didactic  lecture. 

This  life  finds  its  sasthetic  and  literary  embodiment  in  Plato*s  works,^  in  which 
the  process  itself  of  philosophising  is  set  forth  with  dramatic  vividness  and 
plastic  portraiture  of  personalities  and  their  views  of  life.  As  works  of  art,  the 
Symposium  and  the  Phasdo  are  most  successful ;  the  grandest  impression  of 
the  system,  as  a  whole,  is  afforded  by  the  Republic,  With  the  exception  of  the 
Apology  of  Socrates,  the  form  is  everywhere  tliat  of  the  dialogue.  Yet  the 
artistic  treatment  suffers  in  Plato's  old  age,  and  the  dialogue  remains  only  as 
the  schematic  setting  of  a  lecture,  as  in  the  TimcBus  and  the  Laws.  For  the 
most  part,  Socrates  leads  the  conversation,  and  it  is  into  his  mouth  that  Plato 
puts  his  own  decision  when  he  comes  to  one.  Exceptions  to  this  are  not  found 
until  in  the  latest  writings. 

The  mode  of  presentation  is  also  on  the  whole  more  artistic  than  scientific.  It 
exhibits  extreme  vividness  and  plasticity  of  imagination  in  perfect  language,  but 
no  strictness  in  separating  problems  or  in  methodical  investigation.  The  con- 
tents of  any  individual  dialogue  is  to  be  designated  only  by  the  prominent  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  Where  abstract  presentation  is  not  possible  or  not  in  place 
Plato  takes  to  his  aid  the  so-called  myths,  allegorical  presentations  which  utilise 
motives  from  fables  and  tales  of  the  gods  in  free,  poetic  form. 

The  transmission  of  his  works  is  only  in  part  certain,  and  it  is  just  as  doubtful 
in  what  order  they  originated  and  what  relation  they  bear  to  one  another. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  names  of  those  who  have  worked 
over  these  questions  since  Schleiermacher  in  his  translation  (Berlin,  1804  ff.) 
gave  an  impulse  in  that  direction:  J.  Socher  (Munich,  1820),  C.  Fr.  Hermann 

1  Translated  into  German  by  Hier.  Mtlller,  with  introductions  by  K.  Steinhart. 
8  vols.  Leips.  1850-1866.  As  ninth  volume  of  the  series  PlatoiVs  LebeUy  by 
K.  Steinhart.  Leips.  1873.  [English  by  Jowett,  third  ed.  6  vols.  Oxford, 
1893.]  Among  more  recent  editions,  in  which  the  paging  of  that  of  Stephanus 
(Paris,  1578),  employed  in  citations,  is  always  repeated,  are  to  be  noted  those 
of  J.  Bekker  (Berlin,  1816  f.),  Stallbaum  (Leips.  1850),  Schneider  and 
Hirschig  (Paris:  Didot,  1846  ff.),  M.Schanz  (Leips.  1876  ff.). 
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(Heidelberg.  18391,  E.  Zeller  (Tfibingen,  1839),  Fr.  Suckow  (Berlin,  1866), 
Ft.  Susemihl  (Berlin,  1866-^),  E.  Munk  (Berlin.  1886),  Fr.  Ueberweg  (Vienni, 
1861),  K.  Schaarachmidt  (Bonn,  1866),  H.  Bonitz  (Berlin,  1876),  G.  Teich- 
mttUer  (Gotha,  1876 ;  Leipeic.  1879;  Bredau,  1881),  A.  Krohn  (Halle.  1878),  W. 
Dittenbeiger  (in  Hermes,  1881),  H.  Siebeck  (Freibuig  i.  B.  1889).  [H.  Jack- 
son in  Jour.  FhU,,  X.,  XL,  and  XIII.;  Archer-Hindis  editions  of  Phitdo  and 
TinuKUM;  reviewed  critically  by  P.  Shorey  in  Am,  Jour.  nUol,  IX.  and  X.] 

[On  Plato's  philosophy,  in  addition  to  the  above,  W.  Pater,  Plato  and  Plalonr 
Mm  (Lond.  and  N.Y.  1893)  ;  J.  Martineau,  in  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  (Lond. 
and  N.Y.  1886),  also  in  Essays  ;  Art.  Plato  in  Enc.  BrU.,  by  L.  CampbeU  ;  R.  L. 
NetUeship,  The  Theory  of  Education  in  P's  Rep.,  in  HelUnica;  J.  S.  Mill  in 
Essays  and  Discussions.] 

The  writings  which  are  considered  genuinely  Platonic  are  (a)  youthful  works, 
which  scarcely  go  beyond  the  Socratic  standpoint :  Apology,  Crito,  Euthyphro, 
Lysis,  Laches  (perhaps  also  Charmides,  Hippias  Minor,  and  Alcibiades,  I.) ; 
(6)  writings  to  establish  his  position  with  regard  to  the  Sophistic  doctrines: 
Protagoras,  Oorgicu,  Euthydemus,  Cratylus,  Meno,  Thecetetus ;  (c)  main  works 
intended  to  present  his  own  doctrine  :  Phasdrus,  Symposium,  PhiEdo,  PhUebus, 
and  the  Bepublic,  whose  working  out,  begun  early  and  completed  in  successive 
strata,  as  it  were,  extended  into  the  last  years  of  the  Philosopher's  life ;  (d)  the 
writings  of  his  old  age :  Timoius,  the  Laws,  and  the  fragment  of  Critias.  Among 
the  doubtful  writings  the  most .  important  are  the  Sophist,  Politicus,  and  Por- 
menides.  These  probably  did  not  originate  with  Plato,  but  wiUi  men  of  Us 
school  who  were  closely  related  with  the  Eleatic  dialectic  and  eristic.  The  first 
two  are  by  the  same  author. 

Cf.  H.  V.  Stein,  Sieben  Bucher  zur  Qeschichte  des  Flatonismus  (Gottingen, 
1861  ff.);  G.  Grote.  Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of  Socrates  (Lond.  1866); 
A.  E.  Chaignet,  Latfieetles  hcrits  de  Platon  (Paris,  1878);  E.  Heitz,  (O.  MiilUr^s 
Gesch.  der  griech.  LU.,  2.  Aufl.,  II.  2.  148-236). 

Plato's  school  is  called  the  Academy,  and  the  time  of  its  development,  which 
reaches  to  the  end  of  ancient  thought,  and  which  was  aided  by  Uie  continued 
possession  of  the  academic  grove  and  the  gymnasium  existing  there,  is  usually 
divided  into  three  or  five  periods :  (1)  the  Older  Academy,  Plato's  most  imme- 
diate circle  of  scholars  and  the  succeeding  generations,  extending  to  about  ^90 
B.C. ;  (2)  the  Middle  Academy,  which  took  a  sceptical  direction,  and  in  which 
an  older  school  of  Arcesilaus  and  a  younger  school  of  Cameades  (about  160)  are 
distinguished ;  (3)  the  New  Academy,  which  with  Philo  of  Larissa  (about  100) 
turned  back  to  the  old  dogmatism,  and  with  Antiochus  of  Ascalon  (about  twenty- 
five  years  later)  turned  into  the  paths  of  Eclecticism.  Concerning  the  two  (or 
four)  later  forms  cf.  Part  II.  ch.  1.  Later  the  Neo-Platonic  school  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Academy.     Cf.  Part  II.  ch.  2. 

To  the  Older  ▲cademy  belonged  men  of  great  erudition  and  honourable  per- 
sonality. The  heads  of  the  school  were  Spenaippiis,  the  nephew  of  Plato, 
Zenooratee  of  Chalcedon,  Polemo  and  Crates  of  Athens ;  beside  these, 
Philip  of  Opus  and  Heraoleides  from  Pontic  Heraclea  are  to  be  mentioned 
among  the  older,  and  Grantor  among  the  younger  members.  Less  closely 
related  with  the  school  were  the  astronomers  Budozus  of  Cnidos  and  the 
Pythagorean  Axchytas  of  Tarentum.    R.  Helnze,  Xenocrates  (Leips.  1892). 

AriatoUe  of  Stagira  towers  far  above  aU  his  associates  in  the  Academy 
(384-322).  As  son  of  a  Macedonian  physician,  he  brought  with  him  an  inclina- 
tion toward  medical  and  natural  science,  when,  at  ei^teen  years  of  age,  he 
entered  the  Academy,  in  which  as  literary  supporter  and  also  as  teacher,  at  first 
of  rhetoric,  he  early  played  a  comparatively  independent  part,  without  acting 
contrary  to  a  feeling  of  reverent  subordination  to  the  master,  by  so  doing. 
It  was  not  until  after  Plato's  death  that  he  separated  himself  externally  from  the 
Academy,  visiting,  with  Xenocrates,  his  friend  Hermias,  the  ruler  of  Atameusand 
Assus  in  Mysia,  whose  relative  P3rthias  he  afterwards  married.  After  an  appar. 
ently  transient  stay  at  Athens  and  Mitylene,  he  undertook,  at  the  wish  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  the  education  of  the  latter's  son  Alexander,  and  conducted  it  for 
about  three  years  with  the  greatest  results.  After  this,  he  lived  for  some  years 
in  his  native  city,  pursuing  scientifio  studies  with  his  friend  Theophrastus.  and 
together  with  him,  in  the  year  386,  founded  in  Athens  his  own  school,  which 
had  its  seat  hi  the  Lyceum,  and  (probably  on  account  of  its  shady  walks)  was 
called  the  Perlpatetio  School. 
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After  twelve  yean  of  the  greatest  actiTity,  he  left  Athens  on  aooount  of 
politleal  disturbances  and  went  to  Chalds,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year, 
of  a  disease  of  the  stomach.    Cf.  A.  Stahr,  Arittoielia,  I.  (Halle,  1890). 

Of  the  results  of  the  extraordinarily  comprehensive  literary  activity  of  Ari»> 
totle  only  the  smallest  part,  bat  the  most  important  part  from  the  point  of  view 
of  science,  is  extant.  The  dialogues  published  by  himself,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ancients  placed  him  on  a  level  with  Plato  as  an  author  also,  are  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments,  and  so  also  aie  the  great  compilations  which  with 
the  aid  of  his  scholars  he  prepared  for  the  different  branches  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Only  his  9cient\jlc  didaetie  vnitingt^  which  were  designed  as  text-books 
to  oe  made  the  foundation  of  lectures  in  the  Lyceum,  are  extant.  The  plan  of 
execution  in  his  works  varies  greatly  ;  in  many  places  there  are  only  sketchy 
notes,  in  others  complete  elaborations ;  there  are  also  different  revisions  of  the 
same  sketch,  and  it  is  probable  that  supplementaiy  matter  by  different  scholars 
has  been  inserted  in  the  gape  of  the  manuscripts.  Since  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion prepared  in  ancient  Umes  (as  it  appears,  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  discovery 
of  original  manuscripts)  by  Anaronicus  of  Rhodes  (00-60  b.c.)  did  not  separate 
these  parts,  many  critical  questions  are  still  afloat  concerning  it. 

Cf.  A.  Stahr,  AristoUlia,  II.  (Leips.  1832);  V.  Rose  (Berlin,  1864);  H.  BoniU 
(Vienna,  1862  ff.);  J.  Bemays  (Berlin,  1863);  E.  Heitz  (Leips.  1806  and  in  the 
second  ed.  of  O.  Mtiller*s  Geach.  der  griech,  LU,,  U.  2,  236-321);  £.  Vahlen 
(Vienna,  1870  ff.). 

This  text-book  collection,*  as  it  were,  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner : 
(a)  Logical  treatises:  the  CcUegorieM,  on  the  Proposition,  on  Interpretation, 
the  Analytics,  the  Topics  including  the  book  on  the  Fallacies  —  brought  together 
by  the  school  as  ^^Organon^^ ;  (6)  Theoretical  Philosophy :  Fundamental  &ienee 
{Metaphysics),  the  Fhjfsics,  the  History  of  Animals,  and  the  Psychology;  to  the 
Uiree  last  are  attached  a  number  of  separate  treatises  ;  (c)  Practical  Philosophy: 
the  Ethics  in  the  Nicomachean  and  Eudemian  editions  and  the  Politics  (whidi 
likewise  is  not  complete) ;  (<f)  Poietical  or  Poetical  PhQosophy  :  the  ^^torie 
and  the  Poetic. 

Fr.  Biese,  Die  Philosophie  des  Aristoteles  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1836^2);  A. 
Rosmini-Serbati,  Aristotele  Exposto  ed  Esaminato  (Torino,  1868);  G.  H.  Lewes, 
Aristotle,  a  Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science  (Lond.  1864)  ;  G.  Grote, 
Aristotle  (published  from  his  literary  remains,  Lond.  1872). 

[Trans,  of  the  Psychology  by  E.  Wallace  (Camb.  1882)  ;  of  the  Ethics,  by 
Peters  (Lond.  1881),  Welldon  (Lond.  and  N.Y.),  Williams  (Lond.  1876),  Chase 
(Lond.  1877),  Hatch  (Lond.  1879);  of  the  Poetics,  by  Wharton  (Camb.  1883)  ;  of 
the  Politics,  by  Welldon  (Camb.  1888),  Jowett  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1886-88) ;  of 
the  Rhetoric,  by  Welldon  (Lond.  and  N.Y.  1886) ;  also  tr.  of  all  of  the  above  and 
of  the  Metaphysics,  Organon,  and  History  of  Animals  in  the  Bohn  Library. 
Editions  of  the  Politics  with  valuable  introduction  by  Newman  (Oxford.  1887, 
2  vols.);  of  the  Ethics,  by  A.  Grant.  Cf.  also  Art.  in  Enc,  Brit,  Aristoth  by 
A.  Giant ;  T.  H.  Green  in  Works;  A.  C.  Bradley,  A:s  Theory  of  the  State,  in 
Hellenica.    E.  Wallace,  Outlines  ofA.^s  Phil,  is  convenient  for  the  student.] 


§  9.  Metaphysica  gronnded  anew  in  Epiitamology  and  Ethics. 

The  great  systematisers  of  Greek  science  exercised  a  swift  but 
just  criticism  upon  the  Sophistic  doctrine.  They  saw  at  once  that 
among  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophists  but  a  single  one  possessed  the 
worth  of  lasting  validity  and  scientific  fruitfulness  —  the  perception 
theory  of  Protagoras, 


1  Of  the  newer  editions,  that  of  the  Berlin  Academy  (J.  Bekker,  Brandis, 
H(ise,  Usener,  Bonitz),  5  vols.,  Berlin,  1831-70,  is  made  the  basis  of  citations. 
The  l^arisian  edition  (Didot)  is  also  to  be  noticed  (DUbner,  Bussemaker,  Heitz) 
5  vols.,  Paris.  1848-74. 
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1.  ThiSy  therefore,  became  the  starting-point  for  Democritoa  and 
for  Plato ;  and  both  adopted  it  in  order  to  tranaoend  it  and  attack 
the  consequences  which  the  Sophist  had  drawn  from  it.  Both  admit 
that  perception,  as  being  itself  only  a  product  of  a  natural  process, 
can  be  the  knowledge  of  something  only  which  likewise  arises  and 
passes  away  as  transitory  product  of  the  same  natural  process. 
Perception  then  gives  only  opinion  (So£a) ;  it  teaches  what  appears, 
in  and  for  human  view  (called  v<V^  in  Democritus  with  a  genuine 
Sophistic  mode  of  expression),  not  what  truly  or  really  (hrtj  with. 
Democritus,  l^m^  with  Plato)  is. 

For  Protagoras,  who  regarded  perception  as  the  only  source  of 
knowledge,  there  was  consequently  no  knowledge  of  what  is.  That 
he  took  the  farther  step  of  denying  Being  altogether  and  declaring 
the  objects  of  perception  to  be  the  sole  reality,  behind  which  there 
is  no  Being  to  be  sought  for,  —  this  '<  positivist"  conclusion  is  not 
to  be  demonstrated  in  his  case :  the  doctrine  of  "  nihilism  "  (<<  there 
is  no  Being  ")  is  expressly  ascribed  by  tradition  only  to  Oorgias. 

If,  nevertheless,  from  any  grounds  whatever,  a  universally  valid 
knowledge  (yvifaai  y^/irf  with  Democritus,  iwumifirf  with  Plato)  waa 
to  be  again  set  over  against  opinions,  the  sensualism  of  Protagoras 
must  be  abandoned  and  the  position  of  the  old  metaphysicians,  who 
distinguished  thought  (fiuiyoca),  as  a  higher  and  better  knowledge, 
from  perception,  must  lie  taken  again  (cf.  f  6).  Thus  Democritus 
and  Plato  both  in  like  manner  transcend  Protagoras  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  relativity  of  perception,  and  looking  to  "thought"  again  for 
knowledge  of  what  truly  is.     Both  are  outspoken  nUionaiUU} 

2.'  This  new  metaphysical  rationalism  is  yet  distinguished  from 
the  older  rationalism  of  the  cosmological  period,  not  only  by  its 
broader  psychological  basis,  which  it  owed  to  the  Protagorean 
analysis  of  perception,  but  also  in  consequence  of  this,  by  another 
valuatxon  of  perception  ^t9elf  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of 
kfunoledge.  The  earlier  metaphysicians,  where  they  could  not  fit 
the  contents  of  perception  into  their  coooeptional  idea  of  the  world, 
had  simply  rejected  tiiem  as  deceit  and  iUnsion.  Now  this  illusion 
had  been  explained  (by  Protagoras),  but  in  such  a  way  that  while 
surrendering  its  nniversal  validity  the  oonfaltit  of  perception  might 
yet  claim  at  least  the  value  of  a  transient  and  relaHve  reality. 

TloBf  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  scientific  knovledge  was 


^  Cf.  Sext.  Emp.  Adv,  Math.  VIII.  66.     The  doctrine  of  Democritas  with 

SU>  **  genuine  '*  knowledge  is  most  shaiply  formulated  in  Sdxt.  Bmp.  A4f. 
VII.  139.    Plato's  attack  upon  the  Protagorean  sensoalism  is  found  prtih 
.  ^^  la  the  TheatfituM,  his  positive  rationalisUc  attitude  in  the  Ph€tdru8,  Sfm- 
M^mblic,  and  Fkmde. 
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directed  toward  the  abiding  <<trae"  Being,  led. to  a  division  in  the 
oanceptian  of  reality^  and  with  this  the  fundamental  need  of  explana- 
tory thought  came  to  clear,  explicit  consciousness,  —  a  need  which 
unconsciously  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  beginnings  of  science.  To  the 
two  kinds  of  knowledge  —  so  Democritus  and  Plato  taught  —  cor- 
respond tfioo  different  kinds  of  reality:  to  perception  a  changing, 
relative,  transient  reality  or  actuality ;  to  thought  a  reality  homo- 
geneous, absolute  and  abiding.  For  the  former  Democritus  seems 
to  have  introduced  the  expression  phenomena;  Plato  designates  it 
as  the  world  of  generation,  ycFco-ts :  the  other  kind  of  reality  Democ- 
ritus calls  ra  ir€$  ovra ;  Plato,  ro  oma^  ov  or  owrta  [that  which  really 
is,  or  essence]. 

In  this  way  perception  and  opinion  gain  a  correctness  which  is 
analogous  to  that  of  scientific  thought.  Perception  cognises  chang- 
ing reality  as  thought  cognises  abiding  reality.  To  the  two  modes 
of  cognition  correspond  two  domains  of  reality.* 

But  between  these  two  domains  there  exists  for  this  reason  the 
same  relation^  as  regards  their  respective  values,  as  obtains  between 
the  two  kinds  of  cognition.  By  as  much  as  thought,  the  universally 
valid  act  of  consciousness,  is  above  perception,  the  knowledge  valid 
only  for  individuals  and  for  the  particular,  by  so  much  is  the  true 
Being  higher,  purer,  more  primitive,  raised  above  the  lower  actuality 
of  phenomena  and  the  changing  processes  and  events  among  them. 
This  relation  was  especially  emphasised  and  carried  out  by  Plato 
for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  unfolded.  But  it  appears  also  with  Democ- 
ritus, not  only  in  his  theory  of  knowledge,  but  also  in  his  ethics. 

In  this  way  the  two  metaphysicians  agree  with  the  result  Wliich 
the  Pythagoreans  (cf.  §  5,  7,  and  §  6,  1)  had  likewise  won  from 
their  premises,  viz.  the  distinction  of  a  higher  and  lower  kind  of 
reality.  Nevertheless,  in  the  presence  of  this  similarity  we  are  not 
to  think  of  a  dependence;  in  nowise  in  the  case  of  Democritus, 
who  was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  astronomical  view  of  the  Pythag- 
oreans, and  scarcely  in  the  case  of  Plato,  who  indeed  later  adopted 
the  astronomical  theory,  but  whose  idea  of  the  higher  reality  (the 
doctrine  of  Ideas)  has  an  entirely  different  content.  The  case 
rather  is  that  the  common,  fundamental  motive  which  came  from 
the  conception  of  Being  propounded  by  Parmenides,  led  in  these 
three  quite  different  forms  to  the  division  of  the  world  into  a 
sphere  of  higher  and  one  of  lower  reality. 

3.  The  pragmatic  parallelism  in  the  motives  of  the  two  opposed 
systems  of  Democritus  and  Plato  reaches  a  step  farther,  although 


»  Best  formulated  in  Plat.,  Tim.  27  D  ff.,  especially  29  C. 
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but  a  short  step.  To  the  world  of  perception  belong,  without  doubt, 
the  specific  qualities  of  the  senses,  for  these  disclose  their  relativity 
in  the  fact  that  the  same  thing  appears  differently  to  different  senses. 
But  after  we  have  abstracted  these  qualities,  that  which  remains  as 
an  object  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truly  actual,  is  primarily  the 
form  which  things  have,  and  both  thinkers  designated  as  the  true 
essential  nature  of  things  the  pure /orm«  (i8«ou). 

But  it  almost  seems  as  though  here  they  had  nothing  in  common 
but  the  name,  striking  as  this  fact  is ;  for  if  Democritus  understood 
by  the  c8«qu,  which  he  also  called  axijfuiTa,  his  atom-forms,  while 
Plato  understood  by  his  iB&u  or  ctSi;  the  conceptions  corresponding 
to  logical  species  (Oattungsbegriffe),  then  the  apparently  like  state- 
ment that  the  truly  existent  consists  in  "  forms  "  has  a  completely 
different  meaning  in  the  two  authors.  For  this  reason  we  must 
herre,  too,  remain  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  should  see  a  parallel 
dependence  upon  PytJiagoreanisnij  which,  to  be  sure,  had  previously 
found  the  essence  of  things  in  mathematical  forms,  and  whose  influ- 
ence upon  the  two  thinkers  may  be  assumed  without  encountering 
any  difficulties  in  the  assumption  itself.  At  all  events,  however,  if 
a  common  suggestion  was  present,  it  led  to  quite  different  results  in 
the  two  systems  before  us,  and  though  in  both  of  them  knowledge 
of  mathematical  relations  stands  in  very  close  relation  to  knowledge 
of  true  reality,  these  relations  are  yet  completely  different  with  the 
respective  thinkers. 

4.  The  relationship  thus  far  unfolded  between  the  two  rational- 
istic systems  changes  now  suddenly  to  a  sharp  opposition  as  soon  as 
we  consider  the  motives  from  which  the  two  thinkers  transcended 
the  Protagorean  sensualism  and  relativism,  and  observe  also  the 
consequences  which  result  therefrom.  Here  the  circumstance  be- 
comes of  decisive  importance,  that  Plato  teas  the  disciple  of  Socrates^ 
while  Democritus  experienced  not  even  the  slightest  influence  from 
the  great  Athenian  sage. 

With  Democritus  the  demand  which  drives  him  to  transcend  the 
position  of  Protagoras  grows  solely  out  of  his  theoretical  need  and 
develops  according  to  his  personal  nature,  —  the  demand,  namely, 
that  there  is  a  knowledge,  and  that  this,  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
perception,  must  be  sought  for  in  thought ;  the  investigator  of  Nat- 
ure believes,  as  against  all  the  Sophistic  teaching,  in  the  possibility 
of  a  theory  that  shall  explain  phenomena.  Plato,  on  the  contrary, 
sets  out  with  his  postulate  of  the  Socratic  conception  of  virtue. 
Virtue  is  to  be  gained  only  through  right  knowledge ;  knowledge, 
however,  is  cognition  of  the  true  Being :  if,  then,  this  is  not  to  be. 
found  in  perception,  it  must  be  sought  for  through  thought     For 
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Plato  philosophy  grows,  according  to  the  Socratic  principle,^  out  of 
the  ethical  need.  But  while  the  Sophistic  friends  of  Socrates  were 
endeavouring  to  give  to  the  knowledge  that  constituted  virtue  some 
object  in  the  form  of  a  general  life-purpose,  the  good,  pleasure,  etc, 
Plato  wins  his  metaphysical  position  with  one  stroke,  by  drawing 
the  inference  that  this  knowledge  in  which  virtue  is  to  consist  must 
be  the  cognition  of  what  is  truly  real,  the  owria,  —  as  opposed  to 
opinions  which  relate  to  the  relative.  In  his  case  the  knowledge 
in  which  virtue  is  to  consist  demands  a  metaphysics. 
'  Here,  then,  the  ways  are  already  parting.  Knowledge  of  the 
truly  real  was  for  Democritus,  as  for  the  old  metaphysicians, 
essentially  an  idea  of  the  unchangeably  abiding  Being,  but  an  idea 
by  means  of  which  it  should  be  possible  to  understand  the 
derivative  form  of  reality  which  is  cognised  in  perception.  His 
rationalism  amounted  to  an  explanation  of  pJienomena,  to  be  gained 
through  thought;  it  was  eeeentiaUy  theoretical  ratiotiolism.  For 
Plato,  on  the  contrary,  knowledge  of  the  truly  real  had  its  ethical 
purpose  within  itself ;  this  knowledge  was  to  constitute  virtue,  and 
hence  it  had  no  other  relation  to  the  world  given  through  per- 
ception than  that  of  sharply  deiining  its  limits.  True  Being  has 
for  Democritus  the  theoretical  value  of  explaining  phenomena;  for 
Plato,  the  practical  value  of  being  the  object  of  that  knowledge 
which  constitutes  virtue.  His  doctrine  is,  as  regards  its  original 
principle,  essentially  ethical  rationalism. 

Democritus,  therefore,  persevered  in  the  work  undertaken  in  the 
school  of  Abdera, — the  construction  of  a  metaphysics  of  Nature. 
With  the  help  of  the  Sophistic  psychology  he  developed  Atomism 
to  a  comprehensive  system.  Like  Leucippus,  he  regarded  empty 
space  and  the  atoms  moving  in  it  as  the  true  reality.  He  then 
attempted  not  only  to  explain  from  the  motion  of  these  atoms 
all  qualitative  phenomena  of  the  corporeal  world  as  quantitative 
phenomena,  but  also  to  explain  from  these  motions  all  mental 
activities,  including  that  knowing  activity  which  is  directed 
toward  true  Being.     Thus  he  created  the  system  of  materialism. 

Plato,  however,  was  led  to  the  entirely  opi>osite  result  by  his 
attachment  to  the  Socratic  doctrine,  which  proved  to  be  of  decisive 
importance  for  his  conception  of  the  essential  nature  of  science. 

5.  Socrates  had  taught  that  knowledge  consists  in  general  concep- 
tions. If,  however,  this  knowledge,  in  contrast  with  opinions,  was 
to  be  knowledge  of  what  truly,  actually  is,  there  must  belong  to  the 
content  of  these  conceptions  that  higher  Being,  that  true  essential 
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itsality  whichi  it  was  held,  could  be  grasped  only  by  thoaght,  in 
contrast  with  perception.  The  ''  forms  "  of  tme  reality,  knowledge 
of  which  constitutes  virtue,  are  the  species  or  cktsB-concepts  {OoUungi- 
begriff€)y  dSvf.  With  this  consideration,  the  Platonic  conception  of 
the  ^*  Idea"  first  gains  its  complete  determination. 

So  understood,  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideca  presents  itself  as  the 
summit  of  Greek  philosophy.  In  it  are  combined  all  the  different 
lines  of  thought  which  had  been  directed  toward  the  physical,  the 
ethical,  the  logical  first  principle  (^x^  ^^  ^u(ri«).  The  Platonic 
Idea,  the  species  or  class-concept,  is  firstly  the  abiding  Being  in  the 
change  of  phenomena;  secondly,  the  object  of  knowledge  in  the 
change  of  opinions ;  thirdly,  the  true  end  in  the  change  of  desires. 

But  this  ouo-ui,  from  the  nature  of  its  definition,  is  not  to  be  found 
within  the  sphere  of  what  may  be  perceived,  and  everything  oor- 
poreal  is  capable  of  being  perceived.  The  Ideas  are  then  something 
essentially  different  from  the  corporeal  world.  True  reality  is 
incorporeal.  The  division  in  the  conception  of  reality  takes  on 
accordingly  a  fixed  form ;  the  lower  reality  of  natural  processes  or 
generation  (yc^cai^),  which  forms  the  object  of  perception,  is  the 
corporeal  world ;  the  higher  reality  of  Being,  which  thought  knows, 
is  the  incorporeal,  the  immaterial  world,  rofwoi  var/roi.  Thus  the 
Platonic  system  becomes  immaterialismy  or,  as  we  call  it  after  the 
meaning  given  by  him  to  the  word  *<  Idea,"  JdecUism. 

6.  In  the  Platonic  system,  accordingly,  we  find  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  interweaving  and  complication  of  problems  which  history 
has  seen.  The  doctrine  of  Democritus,  on  the  contrary,  is  ruled 
throughout  by  the  one  interest  of  explaining  Nature.  However 
rich  the  results  which  this  latter  doctrine  might  achieve  for  this 
its  proper  end,  —  results  which  could  be  taken  up  again  in  a  later, 
similarly  disposed  condition  of  thought-,  and  then  first  unfold  their 
whole  f ruitf ulness,  —  at  first  the  other  doctrine  must  surpass  this, 
all  the  more  in  proportion  as  it  satisfied  all  needs  of  the  time  and 
united  within  itself  the  entire  product  of  earlier  thought  More 
points  of  attack  for  immanent  criticism  are  perhaps  offered  by  the 
Platonic  system  than  by  that  of  Democritus ;  but  for  Greek  thought 
the  latter  was  a  relapse  into  the  cosmology  of  the  first  period,  and 
it  was  Plato's  doctrine  that  must  become  the  system  of  the  future. 

f  10.  The  System  of  Materialisnt 

The  systematic  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Democritus  consists 
in  the  way  in  which  he  carried  through  in  all  departments  of  his 
work  the  fundamental  thought,  that  scientific  theory  must  so  fax 
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gain  knowledge  of  the  true  reality,  t.e.  of  the  atoms  and  their 
motions  in  space,  as  to  be  able,  to  explain  from  them  the  reality 
which  appears  in  phenomena,  as  this  presents  itself  in  perception. 
There  is  every  indication  (even  the  titles  of  his  books  would  show 
this)  that  Democritus  took  up  this  task  by  means  of  investigations 
covering  the  entire  compass  of  the  objects  of  experience,  and  in  this 
connection  devoted  himself  with  as  great  an  intei*est  to  the  psy- 
chological as  to  the  physical  problems.  So  much  the  more  must  we 
regret  that  the  greater  part  of  his  teachings  has  been  lost,  and 
that  what  is  preserved,  in  connection  with  accounts  of  others, 
permits  only  a  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the  main  conceptions 
of  his  great  work,  a  reconstruction  which  must  always  remain 
defective  and  uncertain. 

1.  It  must  be  assumed  in  the  first  place  that  Democritus  was 
fully  conscious  of  this  task  of  science,  viz.  that  of  explaining  .the 
world  of  experience  through  conceptions  of  the  true  reality.  That 
which  the  Atomists  regard  as  the  Existent,  viz.  space  and  the  par- 
ticles whirring  in  it,  has  no  value  except  for  theoretical  purposes. 
It  is  only  thought  in  order  to  make  intelligible  what  is  perceived ; 
but  for  this  reason  the  problem  is  so  to  think  the  truly  real  that 
it  may  explain  the  real  which  appears  in  phenomena,  that  at  the 
same  time  this  latter  reality  may  <' remain  preserved''^  as  some- 
thing that  '4s ''  in  a  derived  sense,  and  that  the  truth  which  inheres 
in  it  may  remain  recognised.  Hence  Democritus  knew  very  well 
that  thought  also  must  seek  the  truth  in  perception,  and  win  it  out 
of  perception.'  His  rationalism  is  far  removed  from  being  in  con- 
tradiction with  experience,  or  even  from  being  strange  to  experience. 
Thought  has  to  infer  from  perception  that  by  means  of  which  the 
latter  is  explained.  The  motive  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
the  mediating  attempts  following  the  Eleatic  paradox  of  acosmism 
became  with  Democritus  the  clearly  recognised  principle  of  meta- 
physics and  natural  science.  Yet  unfortunately  nothing  is  now 
known  as  to  how  he  carried  out  in  detail  the  methodical  relation 
between  the  two  modes  of  cognition,  and  how  the  process  by  which 
knowledge  grows  out  of  perception  in  the  particular  instance  was 
thought  by  him. 

More  particularly,  the  theoretical  explanation  which  Democritus 


*  The  very  happy  expression  for  this  is  dta<f (^^etr  tA  0ati>6/iera.    Cf.  also  Arist. 
Oen.  et  Corr.  I.  832,  6  a. 

"  Hence,  the  expressions  in  which  he  recognised  the  truth  in  the  phenome- 
non ;  e.g.  Arist.  De  An,  I.  2,  404  a  27,  and  the  like.    To  attempt,  however,  to 
construe  out  of  this  a  **  sensualism  y,  of  Democritus,  as  has  been  attempted  by' 
E.  Johnson  (Plauen,  1868),  contradicts  completely  the  accounts  with  regard  to 
his  attitude  toward  Protagoras. 
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gave  for  the  contents  of  perception  consists,  as  with  Leucippus,  in 
the  rediatfton  of  all  phenomena  to  the  mechanics  of  atoms.  What 
appears  in  perception  as  qualitatively  determined^  and  also  as  in- 
volved in  qualitative  change  (dXXowvfUfioy),  exists  ^4n  truth''  only 
as  a  quantitative  relation  of  the  atoms,  of  their  order,  and  their 
motion.  The  task  of  science  is  then  to  reduce  all  qtuditative  to 
quantitative  relations,  and  to  show  in  detail  what  quantitative  rela- 
tions of  the  absolute  reality  produce  the  qualitative  characteristics 
of  the  reality  which  appears  in  phenomena.  Thus,  the  prejudice  in 
fokvour  of  what  may  be  perceived  or  imxiged  {anschavUch),  as  if  spatial 
form  and  motion  were  something  simpler,  more  comprehensible  in 
themselves,  and  less  of  a  problem  than  qualitative  character  and 
alteration,  is  made  the  principle  for  the  theoretical  explanation  of 
the  world. 

Since  this  principle  is  applied  with  complete  systematic  rigour 
to  the  whole  of  experience,  Atomism  regards  the  psychical  life  with 
all  its  essential  elements  and  values  as  also  2k  phenomenon,  and  the 
form  and  motion  of  the  atoms  which  constitute  the  true  Being  of 
this  phenomenon  must  be  stated  by  the  explanatory  theory.  Thus 
matter  in  its  form  and  motion  is  regarded  as  that  which  alone  is 
truly  real,  and  the  entire  mental  or  spiritual  life  as  the  derived, 
phenomenal  reality.  With  this  the  system  of  Democritus  first 
assumes  the  character  of  conscious,  outspoken  materialism. 

2.  In  the  properly  physical  doctrines,  the  teaching  of  Democritus 
presents,  therefore,  no  change  in  principle  as  compared  with  that  of 
Leucippus,  though  there  is  a  great  enrichment  by  careful  detailed 
investigation.  He  emphasised  still  more  sharply  than  his  predeces- 
sor, where  possible,  the  thought  of  the  mechanical  necessity  {iydyicif^ 
which  he  also  occasionally  called  Aoyoc),  in  accordance  with  which 
all  occurrence  or  change  whatever  takes  place,  and  further  defined 
this  thought  as  involving  that  no  operation  of  atoms  upon  one 
another  is  possible  except  through  impact,  through  immediate  con- 
tact, and  further,  that  this  operation  consists  only  in  the  change  of 
the  state  of  motion  of  the  atoms  which  are  also  unchangeable  as 
regards  their  form. 

The  atom  itself  as  that  which  "is,"  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  has  accordingly  only  the  characteristics  of  abstract  corpore- 
ality, viz.  the  filling  of  a  limited  space,  and  the  quality  of  being 
in  motion  in  the  void.  Although  all  are  imperceptibly  small,  they 
yet  exhibit  an  endless  variety  of  forms  (iS«u  or  crxi/ftara).  To  form, 
which  constitutes  the  proper  fundamental  difference  in  the  atoms, 
belongs  in  a  certain  sense  abo  size ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  same  stereometrical  form,  e,g.  the  sphere,  may  appear  in  different 
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sizes.  The  larger  the  atom,  the  greater  its  mass ;  for  the  essential 
quality  of  what  is,  is  indeed  materiality,  space-claiming.  For  this 
reason  Democritus  asserted  weight  or  lightness  to  be  a  function  of 
size,'  evidently  yielding  to  the  mechanical  analogies  of  daily  life. 
In  connection  with  these  terms  (jSopv  and  icov^or),  however,  we  are 
not  to  think  of  the  falling  motion,  but  solely  of  the  degree  of  mechanic 
eal  movabilUy  or  of  inerticL*  Hence  it  was  also  his  opinion  that  as 
the  atom-complexes  whirled  about,  the  lighter  parts  were  forced  out- 
ward, while  the  more  inert  with  their  inferior  mobility  were  gath* 
ered  in  the  middle. 

The  same  properties  communicate  themselves  as  metaphysical 
qualities  to  things  which  are  composed  of  atoms.  The  form  and 
size  of  things  is  produced  by  the  simple  summation  of  the  form  and 
size  of  the  component  atoms ;  though  in  this  case,  the  inertia  is  not 
dependent  solely  upon  the  sum  total  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  atoms, 
but  upon  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  empty  space  that  remains 
between  the  individual  particles  when  they  are  grouped  together. 
The  inertia  depends  therefore  upon  the  less  or  greater  degree  of 
density.  And  since  the  ease  with  which  particles  may  be  displaced 
with  reference  to  one  another  depends  upon  this  interruption  of  the 
mass  by  empty  space,  the  properties  of  hardness  and  softness  belong 
also  to  the  true  reality  that  is  known  by  thought. 

All  other  properties,  however,  belong  to  things  not  in  them* 
selves,  but  only  in  so  far  as  motions  proceeding  from  things  act 
upon  the  organs  of  perception  ;  they  are  '<  states  of  perception  as  it 
is  in  process  of  qualitative  change."  But  these  states  are  also 
conditioned  throughout  by  the  things  in  which  the  perceived  prop- 
erties appear,  and  here  the  arrangement  and  the  situation  which  the 
atoms  have  taken  with  reference  to  each  other  in  the  process  of 
composition  are  of  principal  importance.' 

While,  then,  form,  size,  inertia,  density,  and  hardness  are  properties 
of  things  crcij,  i,e,  in  truth,  all  that  is  perceived  in  them  by  the  indi- 
vidual senses  as  colour,  sound,  smell,  taste,  exists  only  vo/ufov  ^co-ct, 
i.e.  in  the  phenomenon.  This  doctrine,  when  taken  up  anew  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Renaissance   (cf.  Part  IV.  ch.  2)  and   later,  was 

J  As  the  most  extensive  exposition  for  this  and  for  the  following  topic  The- 
ophr.  De  Sens  61  ff.  (Dox.  D.  516)  is  to  be  compared. 

*  It  is  scarcely  to  be  decided  now  whether  the  motion  of  their  own,  which 
Atomism  ascribed  to  all  the  atoms  as  primitive  and  causeless,  was  thought  oi 
by  Democritus  as  conditioned  already  by  the  size  or  mass,  so  that  the  greater 
had,  even  from  the  beginning,  possessed  less  velocity.  At  all  events,  these 
determinations  held  good  for  him  within  the  sphere  of  the  mechanical  operation 
of  the  atoms  on  one  another.  What  is  larger  can  be  pushed  with  greater  diffi- 
culty ;  what  is  smaller  can  be  pushed  more  easily. 

•  Cf.  Arist.  Gen.  et  Corr.  I.  2,  315  b  6. 
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designated  as  distinguishing  between  the  primary  and  8ec(mdarff 
qnalUiee  of  things^  and  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  this  expression 
here,  since  it  corresponds  throughout  to  the  metaphysical  and  episte- 
mological  sense  in  which  Democritus  made  the  Protagorean  doctrine 
useful  for  his  own  purpose.  While  the  Sophist  would  make  all 
properties  secondary  and  relative,  Democritus  admitted  this  only  for 
the  qualities  perceived  by  special  senses,  and  set  over  against  these 
the  quantitative  determinations  as  primary  and  absolute.  He  there- 
fore designated  also  as  <'  genuine  knowledge  "  the  insight  into  the 
primary  qualities  to  be  won  through  thought,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
perception  which  is  directed  toward  the  secondary  qualities  he 
termed  "  obscure  knowledge  "  (yyn^Crf — aKoritf  yvw^ii;). 

3.  The  secondary  qualities  appear  accordingly  as  dependent 
upon  the  primary ;  they  are  not,  however,  dependent  upon  these 
alone,  but  rather  upon  the  action  of  these  upon  the  percipient 
agent.  But  in  the  atomistic  system  that  which  perceives,  the  mdnd 
or  eoulf  can  consist  only  of  atoms.  To  be  more  explicit,  it  consists, 
according  to  Democritus,  of  the  same  atoms  which  constitute  also 
the  essence  of  fire :  namely,  the  finest,  smoothest,  and  most  mobile. 
These  are  indeed  scattered  also  through  the  whole  world,  and  in  so 
far  animals,  plants,  and  other  things  may  be  regarded  as  animate,  as 
having  souls,  but  they  are  united  in  largest  numbers  in  the  human 
body,  where  in  life  a  fire-atom  is  placed  between  every  two  atoms  of 
other  sorts,  and  where  they  are  held  together  by  breathing. 

Upon  this  presupposition,  then,  analogous,  as  we  see,  to  the  older 
systems,  Democritus  built  up  his  explanation  of  phenomena  from 
the  true  essence  of  things.  That  is,  perception,  and  with  it  the 
secondary  qualities,  arises  from  the  action  of  things  upon  the  fire- 
atoms  of  the  soul.  The  reality  which  appears  is  a  necessary  result 
of  the  true  reality. 

In  carrying  out  this  doctrine  Democritus  took  up  and  refined  the 
theories  of  perception  advanced  by  his  predecessors.  The  effluxes 
(cf.  above,  f  6,  3)  which  proceed  from  things  to  set  in  motion  the 
organs  and  through  them  the  fire-atoms,  he  called  images  (ciSmXa), 
and  regarded  them  as  infinitely  small  copies  of  the  things.  Their 
impression  upon  the  fire-atoms  is  perception,  and  the  similarity 
between  the  content  of  this  perception  and  its  object  was  held  to  be 
secured  thereby.  Since  impact  and  pressure  are  the  essence  of  all 
the  mechanics  of  the  atoms,  totich  is  regarded  as  the  most  primitive 
sense.  The  special  organs,  on  the  contrary,  were  regarded  as  capable 
of  receiving  only  such  images  as  corresponded  to  their  own  forma- 
tion and  motion,  and  this  theory  of  the  speciflc  energy  of  the  sense 
organs  was  worked  out  very  acutely  by  Democritus.     From  this  it 
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followed  also  that  in  case  there  were  things  whose  effluxes  could 
not  act  upon  any  one  of  the  organs,  these  would  remain  imperceptible 
for  the  ordinary  man,  and  for  these  perhaps  ''  other  senses  "  might 
be  accessible. 

This  theory  of  images  appeared  very  plausible  to  ancient  thought. 
It  brought  to  definite  expression,  and  indeed  to  a  certain  extent 
explained,  the  mode  of  representing  things  which  is  still  common 
for  the  ordinary  consciousness,  as  if  our  perceptions  were  **  copies  " 
of  things  existing  outside  of  us.  If  one  did  not  ask  further  how 
things  should  come  to  send  out  such  miniature  likenesses  of  them- 
selves into  the  world,  he  might  think  that  he  understood,  by  means 
of  this  theory,  how  our  ''  impressions  "  can  resemble  things  with- 
out. For  this  reason  this  theory  at  once  attained  the  predominance 
in  physiological  psychology,  and  retained  its  position  until  after  the 
beginnings  of  modern  philosophy,  where  it  was  defended  by  Locke. 

Its  significance,  however,  for  the  conceptions  in  the  system  of 
Democritus,  lies  in  this,  that  it  was  regarded  as  describing  that 
motion  of  the  atoms  in  which  perception  consists.  It  remained 
hidden  from  this  materialism,  which  was  such  from  principle,  m 
well  as  from  all  its  later  transformations,  that  perception  as  a 
psychical  activity  is  .something  specifically  different  from  any  and 
every  motion  of  atoms,  however  determined.  But  in  seeking  out 
the  individual  forms  of  motion  from  which  the  individual  percep- 
tions of  the  special  senses  arise,  the  philosopher  of  Abdera  caused 
many  a  keen  observation,  many  a  fine  suggestion,  to  become  known. 

4.  It  is  interesting  now  that  the  same  fate  befell  the  materialistic 
psychology  of  Democritus  as  )iad  befallen  the  pre-Sophistic  meta- 
physicians (cf.  §  6)  :  it,  too,  was  obliged  in  a  certain  respect  to  oblit- 
erate again  the  epistemologicai  contrast  between  perception  and 
thought.  Since,  that  is,  all  psychical  life  is  regarded  as  motion  of 
the  fire-atoms,*  and  since  the  motion  of  atoms  in  the  connected  sys- 
tem of  the  universe  is  conditioned  by  contact  and  impact,  it  follows 
that  thought,  which  knows  the  truly  real,  can  be  explained  only  from 
an  impression  which  this  truly  real  makes  upon  the  fiery  atoms,  — 
explained  therefore  itself  only  through  the  efflux  of  such  images. 
As  a  psychological  process,  therefore,  thought  is  the  same  as  percep- 
tion, viz.  impression  of  images  upon  fire-atoms ;  the  only  difference 
is  that  in  the  case  of  perception  the  relatively  coarse  images  of  the 
atom-complexes  are  active,  while  thought,  which  apprehends  true 
reality,  rests  upon  a  contact  of  the  fire-atoms  with  the  finest  images, 
with  those  which  represent  the  atomic  structure  of  things. 

1  Arist.  Dt  An,  I.  2,  405  a  8. 
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Odd  and  fantastic  as  this  sounds,  the  indications  are  yet  all  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  Democritus  drew  this  conclusion  from 
the  presuppositions  of  his  m  iterialistic  psychology.  This  psychol- 
ogy knew  no  independent,  internal  mechanism  of  ideas  or  conscious 
states,  but  only  an  arising  of  ideas  through  the  motion  of  atoma 
Hence  it  regarded  ideas  that  were  evidently  deceptive  as  also 
*'  impressions,"  and  sought  for  these  the  exciting  images.  Dreams, 
e.g.  were  traced  back  to  cZSoiAa  which  had  either  penetrated  into  the 
body  in  the  waking  state  and  on  account  of  their  weak  motion  had 
previously  produced  no  impression,  or  had  first  reached  the  fiery 
atoms  in  sleep,  evading  the  senses.  A  mysterious  (''  magnetic,"  or 
''psychic,"  we  should  say  to-day)  action  of  men  upon  one  another 
appeared  comprehensible  on  this  hypothesis,  and  an  objective  basis 
was  given  to  faith  in  gods  and  demons  by  assuming  giant  forms  in 
infinite  space  from  which  corresponding  images  proceeded. 

In  correspondence  with  this  Democritus  seems  to  have  thought  of 
^  genuine  knowledge  "  as  that  motion  of  the  fire-atoms  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  impression  of  the  smallest  and  finest  images, — those 
which  represent  the  atomic  composition  of  things.  This  motion  is, 
however,  the  most  delicate,  the  finest,  the  gentlest  of  all — that  which 
comes  nearest  to  rest.  With  this  definition  the  contrast  between  per- 
ceptioti  and  thought  wa^  expressed  in  quantitative  terms  —  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  system.  The  coarse  images  of  things  as  wholes  set  the 
fiery  atoms  into  relatively  violent  motion  and  produce  by  this  means 
the  "obscure  insight "  which  presents  itself  as  perception ;  the  finest 
images,  on  the  contrary,  impress  upon  the  fiery  atoms  a  gentle,  fine 
motion  which  evokes  the  "  genuine  insight "  into  the  atomic  structure 
of  things,  i.e,  thought.  In  consideration  of  this,  Democritus  com- 
mends the  thinker  to  turn  away  from  the  world  of  the  senses,  quite 
in  contrast  with  the  mode  of  thought  which  would  develop  truth  out 
of  perception.  Those  finest  motions  assert  their  influence  only  where 
the  coarser  are  kept  back;  and  where  too  violent  motions  of  the 
fiery  atoms  take  place,  the  result  is  false  ideation,  the  dXXo^poytiv.^ 

5.  This  same  quantitative  contrast  of  strong  and  soft,  violent 
and  gentle  motion,  was  laid  by  Democritus  at  the  basis  of  his  etkuxd 
theory  also.'  In  so  doing  he  stood  with  his  psychology  completely 
upon  the  inteUectualistic  standpoint  of  Socrates  in  so  far  as  he 
transposed  the  epistemological  values  of  ideas  immediately  into 
ethical  values  of  states  of  will.     As  from  perception  only  that 

1  Theophr.  De  Sens.  58  (Dox.  D.  616). 

*  The  resemblance  with  the  theory  of  Aristippos  (f  7,  0)  is  so  strildngf  that 
the  assumption  of  a  causal  connection  is  scarcely  to  be  ayoided.  Yet  it  may  be 
that  we  should  seek  for  this  rather  In  a  common  dependence  upon  Protagoras, 
than  hi  the  interaction  of  Atomim  and  Hedonism  upon  each  other. 
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obscure  insight  follows  which  has  for  its  object  the  phenomenon 
and  not  the  true  essencCi  so  also  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the 
excitation  of  the  senses  is  only  relative  (vofi^f),  obscure,  uncertain 
of  itself,  and  deceitful.  The  true  happiness,  on  the  contrary,  for 
which  the  wise  man  lives  '< according  to  nature"  (^ucrti),  the  €Uai^k^ 
vuL,  which  is  the  end  (rcXos)  and  measure  (oIpo«)  of  human  life,  must 
not  be  sought  in  external  goods,  in  sensuous  satisfaction,  but  only 
in  that  gentle  motion,  that  tranquil  frame  (c^corw),  which  attends 
upon  right  insight,  upon  the  gentle  movement  of  the  fiery  atoms. 
This  insight  alone  gives  to  the  soul  measure  and  harmony  (fvfifK- 
rpia),  guards  it  from  emotional  astonishment  (dAivfioarca),  lends  it 
security  and  imperturbability  (Arapaiui,  MofiPui),  —  the  ocean-calm 
(yaXnftmi)  of  the  soul  that  has  become  master  of  its  passions  through 
knowledge.  True  happiness  is  rest  (i}<rvxtti),  and  rest  is  secured  only 
by  knowledge.  Thus  Democritus  gains  as  the  cap-stone  of  his 
system  his  personal  ideal  of  life,  —  that  of  pure  knowledge,  free 
from  all  wishes ;  with  this  ideal,  this  systematic  materialism  cul- 
minates in  a  noble  and  lofty  theory  of  life.  And  yet  there  is  in  it 
also  a  tendency  which  characterises  the  morals  of  the  age  of  the 
Enlightenment :  this  peace  of  mind  resting  upon  knowledge  is  the 
happiness  of  an  individual  life,  and  where  the  ethical  teachings  of 
Democritus  extend  beyond  the  individual,  it  is  friendship,  the  rela- 
tion of  individual  personalities  to  one  another,  that  he  praises, 
while  he  remains  indifferent  as  regards  connection  with  the  state 

§  11.  The  System  of  Idealism. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  involved,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  fruitful,  processes  in  the  entire  history  of  European 
thought,  and  the  task  of  apprehending  it  properly  is  made  still 
more  difficult  by  the  literary  form  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted. 
The  Platonic  dialogues  show  the  philosophy  of  their  author  in 
process  of  constant  re-shaping ;  their  composition  extended  through 
half  a  century.  Since,  however,  the  order  in  which  the  individual 
dialogues  arose  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  and  cannot  be  estab- 
lished absolutely  from  external  characteristics,  pragmatic  hypotheses 
based  on  the  logical  connections  of  thought  must  be  called  to  our  aid. 

1.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  question  that  the  opposition 
between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  formed  the  starting-point  for 
Platonic  thought.  Plato's  first  writings  were  dedicated  to  an 
affectionate  and  in  the  main,  certainly,  a  faithful  presentation  of 
the  Socratic  doctrine  of   virtue.     To   this  he  attached  a  polemic 
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against  the  Sophistic  doctrines  of  society  and  knowledge  marked  by 
increasing  keenness^  but  also  by  an  increasing  tendency  toward 
establishing  his  own  view  upon  an  independent  basis.  The  Platonic 
criticism  of  the  Sophistic  theories,  however,  proceeded  essentially 
from  the  Socratic  postulate.  It  admitted  fully,  in  the  spirit  of 
Protagoras,  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge  gained  through  percep- 
tion, but  it  found  just  in  this  the  inadequacy  of  the  Sophistic  theory 
for  a  true  science  of  ethics.^  The  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for 
virtue  cannot  consist  in  opinions  as  they  arise  from  the  changing 
states  of  motion  in  subject  and  object,  nor  can  it  consist  of  a 
rational  consideration  and  legitimation  of  such  opinions  gained  by 
perception;'  it  must  have  a  wholly  different  source  and  wholly 
different  objects.  Of  the  corporeal  world  and  its  changing  states  — 
Plato  held  to  thio  view  of  Protagoras  in  its  entirety  —  there  is  no 
science,  but  only  perceptions  and  opinions ;  it  is  accordingly  an 
incorporeal  world  that  forms  the  object  of  science,  and  this  world 
must  exist  side  by  side  with  the  corporeal  world  as  independently 
as  does  knowledge  side  by  side  with  opinion.' 

Here  we  have  for  the  first  time  the  claim  of  an  immcUeridl  rtalUyj 
brought  forward  expressly  and  with  full  consciousness,  and  it  is 
clear  that  this  springs  from  the  ethical  need  for  a  knowledge  that 
is  raised  above  all  ideas  gained  by  sense-perception.  The  assump- 
tion of  immateriality  did  not  at  first  have  as  its  aim,  for  Plato,  the 
explanation  of  phenomena :  its  end  was  rather  to  assure  an  object 
for  ethical  knowledge.  The  idealistic  metaphysics,  therefore,  in  its 
first  draft  ^  builds  entirely  upon  a  new  foundation  of  its  own,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  work  of  earlier  science  that  had  been 
directed  toward  investigating  and  understanding  phenomena ;  it  is 
an  immaterial  Eleatism,  which  seeks  true  Being  in  the  Ideas,  with- 
out troubling  itself  about  the  world  of  generation  and  occurrence, 
which  it  leaves  to  perception  and  opinion.^ 

To  avoid  numerous  misunderstandings*  we  must,  nevertheless, 
expressly  point  out  that  the  Platonic  conception  of  immateriality 
(^wfiaror)  is  in  nowise  coincident  with  that  of  the  spiritual  or 
psychical,  as  might  be  easily  assumed  from  the  modem  mode  of 
thinking.     For  the   Platonic  conception   the   particular   psychical 

1  On  this  point,  the  The(jUttu$  ^fings  together  the  whole  criticism  of  the 
Sophistic  doctrine. 

*  a^  dXir^t  firrA  X^«v,  Th§€U.  201  E.     (Probably  a  theory  of  Antisthenes.) 

*  Arist.  Mei.  I.  6,  987  a  32  ;  XIII.  4,  1078  b  12. 

^  As  set  forth  in  the  dialogues  Phctdms  and  the  Sf^potium. 

*  Investigations  as  to  theoretical  and  natural  science  are  first  found  in  the 
latest  dialogues. 

•To  which  the  Neo-Pythagorean  and  Neo-PIatouic  transformation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas  gave  occasion.    Cf.  Pt  IL  Qh.  2,  {  18. 
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functions  belong  to  the  world  of  Becoming,  precisely  as  do  those  of 
the  body  and  of  other  corporeal  things ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  true  reality  the  '^  forms  "  or  <<  shapes  "  of  corporeality,  the  Ideas 
of  sensuous  qualities  and  relations,  find  a  place  precisely  as  do  those 
of  the  spiritual  relations.  The  identification  of  spirit  or  mind  and 
incorporeality,  the  division  of  the  world  into  mind  and  matter,  is  un- 
Platonic.  The  incorporeal  world  which  Plato  teaches  is  not  yet  the 
spiritual. 

Bather,  the  Ideas  are,  for  Plato,  that  incorporeal  Being  which  i$ 
known  through  conc^ioYis,  Since,  that  is,  the  conceptions  in  which 
Socrates  found  the  essence  of  science  are  not  given  as  such  in  the 
reality  that  can  be  perceived,  they  must  form  a  "  second,"  "  other  " 
reality,  different  from  the  former,  existing  by  itself,  and  this  imma- 
terial reality  is  related  to  the  material,  as  Being  to  Becoming,  as  the 
abiding  to  the  changing,  as  the  simple  to  the  manifold  —  in  short, 
as  the  world  of  Parmenides  to  that  of  Heraclitus.  The  object  of 
ethical  knowledge,  cognised  through  general  conceptions,  is  that 
which  ''  is  "  in  the  true  sense :  the  ethical,  the  logical,  and  the  phys- 
ical dpxi  (ground  or  first  principle)  are  the  same.  This  is  the  point 
in  which  all  lines  of  earlier  philosophy  converge. 

2.  If  the  Ideas  are  to  be  ''  something  other "  than  the  percep- 
tible world,  knowledge  of  them  through  conceptions  cannot  be  found 
in  the  content  of  perception,  for  they  cannot  be  contained  in  it. 
With  this  turn  of  thought,  which  corresponds  to  the  sharper  separa- 
tion of  the  two  worlds,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  knowledge  becomes 
much  more  rationalistic  than  that  of  Democritus,  and  goes  also 
decidedly  beyond  that  of  Socrates ;  for  while  the  latter  had  devel- 
oped the  universal  out  of  the  opinions  and  perceptions  of  individuals 
inductively,  and  had  found  it  as  the  common  content  in  these  opin- 
ions and  perceptions,  Plato  does  not  conceive  of  the  process  of 
induction  in  this  analytical  manner,  but  sees  in  perceptions  only  the 
suggestions  or  promptings  with  the  help  of  which  the  soul  bethinks 
itself  o(  the  conceptions,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ideas. 

Plato  expressed  this  rationalistic  principle  in  the  form  that  phil- 
osophical knowledge  is  recollection  (dvo/in/o-is).  He  showed  in  the 
example  of  the  Pythagorean  proposition '  that  mathematical  knowl- 
edge is  not  extracted  from  sense-perception,  but  that  sense-percep- 
tion offers  only  the  opportunity  on  occasion  of  which  the  soul 
recollects  the  knowledge  already  present  within  her,  that  is,  knowl- 
edge that  has  purely  rational  validity.  He  points  out  that  the  pure 
mathematical  relations  are  not  present  in  corporeal  reality ;  on  the 

1  Ifeno,  SO  ft 
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contrary,  the  notion  of  these  relations  arises  in  us  when  similar 
fibres  of  perception  offer  but  the  occasion  therefor,  and  he  extended 
this  observation,  which  is  completely  applicable  to  mathematical 
knowledge,  to  the  sum  total  of  scientific  knowledge. 

That  this  reflection  upon  what  is  rationally  necessary  should  be 
conceived  of  as  recollection  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  Plato, 
as  little  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  recognises  a  creative  activity  of 
the  consciousness,  which  produces  its  content.  This  is  a  general 
limit  for  all  Greek  psychology ;  the  content  for  ideas  must  somehow 
be  given  to  the ''  soul " ;  hence,  if  the  Ideas  are  not  given  in  perception, 
and  the  soul  nevertheless  finds  them  in  herself  on  occasion  of  per- 
ception, she  must  have  already  received  these  Ideas  in  some  way  or 
other.  For  this  act  of  reception,  however,  Plato  finds  only  the 
mythical  representation,^  that  before  the  earthly  life  the  souls  have 
hehidd  the  pure  forms  of  reality  in  the  incorporeal  world  itself,  that 
the  perception  of  similar  corporeal  things  calls  the  remembrance 
back  to  those  forms  forgotten  in  the  corporeal  earthly  life,  and  that 
from  this  awakes  the  philosophical  impulse,  the  love  of  the  Ideas 
(lp«)c),  by  which  the  soul  becomes  raised  again  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  true  reality.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Democritus,  it  is 
shown  that  the  entire  ancient  rationalism  could  form  no  idea  of 
the  process  of  thought  except  after  the  analogy  of  sensuous  percep- 
tion, particularly  that  of  the  sense  of  sight 

What  Socrates  in  his  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  had 
designated  as  induction,  became  transformed,  therefore,  for  Plato, 
into  an  intuition  that  proceeds  by  recollecting  (crvKiywyi;),  into  re- 
flection upon  a  higher  and  purer  perception  (Anschauung).  This 
pure  perception,  however,  yields  a  plurality  of  ideas  corresponding 
to  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which  occasion  such  perceptions,  and 
from  this  grows  the  further  task  for  science  to  know  also  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  Ideas  to  each  other.  This  is  a  second  step  of  Plato's 
beyond  Socrates,  and  is  specially  important  for  the  reason  that  it  led 
shortly  to  the  apprehension  of  the  logical  relations  between  concep- 
tions. It  was  principally  the  relations  of  the  subordination  and  co* 
ordination  of  concepts  to  which  Plato  became  attentive.  The 
division  of  the  class-concepts  or  logical  genera  into  their  species 
played  a  great  part  in  his  teaching.'  The  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  the  union  of  particular  conceptions  is  brought  more  exactly  into 

1  naxlr,  246  ff . 

^  Cf.  PhiUb,  16  C.  Yet  this  dividing  process  is  not  anywhere  especially  promi- 
nent in  the  writings  that  are  certainly  Platonic.  It  is  handled  with  the  pedantry 
of  a  school  in  the  Sophist  and  Politieus.  Antiqaity  preserved  **  definitions  '* 
and  *'  divisions ''  from  the  Platonic  school.  In  Athenctua,  II.  50  C,  is  an  instance 
of  mocksry,  by  a  comic  poet,  at  this  acadetuioal  concept-splitting. 
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consideration,'  and  as  a  methodical  aid  he  recommended  the  hypo- 
thetical method  of  discussion,  which  aims  to  examine  a  tentatively 
proposed  conception  by  developing  all  the  possible  consequences 
that  would  follow  from  the  possibility  of  its  union  with  conceptions 
already  known. 

These  logical  operations  taken  as  a  whole,  by  means  of  which  the 
Ideas  and  their  relations  to  one  another  (xoivwWa)  were  to  be  found, 
Plato  denoted  by  the  name  dialectic.  What  is  found  in  his  writings 
concerning  it  has  throughout  a  methodological  character,  but  is  not 
properly  logical. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  knowledge  as  recollection  stood,  however,  in 
closest  connection  with  Plato's  conception  of  the  relation  of  Ideae  to 
the  world  of  phenomena.  Between  the  higher  world  of  owfvl  and  the 
lower  world  of  y^cmf,  between  what  is  and  what  is  in  process  pf 
Becoming,  he  found  that  relation  of  similarity  which  exists  between 
archetypes  (vopa&tyfiara)  and  their  copies  or  images  (ci&uAa) .  In  this, 
too,  a  strong  influence  of  mathematics  upon  the  Platonic  philosophy 
is  disclosed :  as  the  Pythagoreans  had  already  designated  things  as 
imitations  of  numbers,  so  Plato  found  that  individual  things  always 
correspond  to  their  class-concepts  only  to  a  certain  degree,  and  that 
the  class^oncept  is  a  logical  ideal  which  none  of  its  empirical 
examples  comes  up  to.  He  expressed  this  by  the  conception  of 
imiUUion  {fUfitfaiq).  It  was  thus  at  the  same  time  established  that 
that  second  world,  that  of  the  incorporeal  Ideas,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  higher,  the  more  valuable,  the  more  primitive  world. 

Yet  this  mode  of  representing  the  matter  gave  rather  a  deter- 
mination of  their  respective  values  than  a  view  that  was  usable  for 
metaphysical  consideration :  hence  Plato  sought  for  still  other  desig- 
nations of  the  relation.  The  logical  side  of  the  matter,  according  to 
which  the  Idea  as  class-concept  or  species  represents  the  total  uni- 
tary extent  or  compass,  of  which  the  individual  things  denote  but  a 
part,  appears  in  the  expression  j9a7-^i*cipa^ion  (/uic^e^ic),  which  means 
that  the  individual  thing  but  partakes  in  the  universal  essence  of  the 
Idea;  and  the  changing  process  of  this  partaking  is  emphasised  by 
the  conception  of  presence  {wofHnxrta),  The  class-concept  or  species 
is  present  in  the  thing  so  long  as  the  latter  possesses  the  qualities 
which  dwell  in  the  Idea.  The  Ideas  come  and  go,  and  as  these  now 
communicate  themselves  to  things  and  now  again  withdraw,  the 
qualities  in  these  things  which  are  like  the  Ideas  are  successively 
changed  to  the  eye  of  perception. 

The  precise  designation  of  this  relation  was,  for  Plato,  an  object 

1  Phoedo,  102  ff. 
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of  only  secondary  interest,  provided  only  the  difference  between 
the  world  of  Ideas  and  the  corporeal  world,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  latter  upon  the  former,  were  recognised.^  Most  important  and 
sufficient  for  him  was  the  conviction  that  by  means  of  conceptions 
that  knowledge  which  virtue  needs  of  what  truly  and  really  is^  could 
be  won. 

A.  Peipen,  Oniiologia  PUOonica.    Leipe.  1888. 

4.  But  the  logico-metaphysical  interest  which  Plato  grafted  upon 
the  Socratic  doctrine  of  knowledge  carried  him  far  beyond  the 
master  as  regards  the  contents  of  this  doctrine.  The  general 
characteristics  which  he  developed  for  the  essence  of  the  Ideas 
applied  to  off  da»9<onceptSj  and  the  immaterial  world  was  therefore 
peopled  with  the  archetypes  of  the  entire  world  of  experience.  So 
many  class-concepts,  so  many  Ideas ;  for  Plato,  too,  there  are  count- 
less <'  forms."  In  so  far  criticism  *  was  right  in  saying  that  Plato's 
world  of  Ideas  i^as  the  world  of  perception  thought  over  again  in 
conception. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  first  draft  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
there  are  Ideas  of  everything  possible,  of  things,  qualities,  and 
relations ;  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  as  well  as  of  the  bad  and 
the  ugly.  Since  the  Idea  is  defined  methodologically,  in  a  purely 
formal  way,  as  class-concept,  every  class-concept  whatever  belongs 
to  the  higher  world  of  pure  forms ;  and  in  the  dialogue  Parmenides^ 
not  only  was  Plato's  attention  called  by  a  man  schooled  in  the 
Eleatic  Sophistic  doctrine  to  all  kinds  of  dialectical  difficulties 
which  inhere  in  the  logical  relation  of  the  one  Idea  to  its  many 
copies,  but  he  was  also  rallied,  spitefully  enough,  with  the  thought 
of  all  the  foul  companions  that  would  be  met  in  his  world  of  pure 
conceptual  forms. 

Plato's  philosophy  had  no  principle  that  could  serve  as  a  weapon 
against  such  an  objection,  nor  is  there  in  the  dialogues  any  intima- 
tion that  he  had  attempted  to  announce  a  definite  criterion  for  the 
selection  of  those  class-concepts  that  were  to  be  regarded  as  Ideas, 
as  constituents  of  the  higher  incorporeal  world.  Nor  do  the  ex- 
amples which  he  adduces  permit  such  a  principle  to  be  recognised ; 
we  can  only  say  that  it  seems  as  if  in  course  of  time  he  continually 
emphasised  more  strongly  the  attributes  expressing  worth  (as  the 
good  and  the  beautiful),  the  mathematical  relations  (greatness  and 
smallness,  numerical  determinations,  etc.),  and  the  types  of  species 
in  the  organic  world,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  no  longer  reckoned 


i  PIUkIo,  100  D.  *  Arist.  ir«(.  L  0,  090  b  1.  •  Plorm.  180  0. 
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among  the  Ideas  mere  concepts  of  relation}  especially  negative 
notions  and  things  made  by  human  art.^ 

5.  Our  knowledge  of  the  systematic  connection  and  order  which 
Plato  intended  to  affirm  in  the  realm  of  Ideas  remains  ultimately  as 
obscure  as  that  in  regard  to  the  preceding  point.  Urgent  as  he  was 
to  establish  co-ordination  and  subordination  among  the  conceptions, 
the  thought  of  a  logically  arranged  pyramid  of  conceptions  which 
must  culminate  in  the  conception  that  was  most  general  and  poorest 
in  content  seems  not  to  have  been  carried  out.  A  very  problematical 
attempt  to  set  up  a  limited  number  (five)  of  most  general  concep- 
tions'  is  presented  in  the  Sophist  (254  if.).  But  these  attempts, 
which  tend  toward  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  categories,  are 
not  to  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  Plato  himself. 

With  him  we  find,  rather,  only  the  doctrine  presented  in  the 
Philehus^  as  well  as  in  the  Republic^  that  the  Idea  of  the  Oood  is  the 
highest,  embracing,  ruling,  and  realising  all  others.  Plato  defines 
this  Idea  as  regards  its  content  as  little  as  did  Socrates;  he  de- 
termined it  only  by  means  of  the  relation,  that  it  should  represent 
in  its  content  the  highest  abeoluJte  end  of  aU  reality,  of  the  incor- 
poreal as  of  the  corporeal.  The  subordination  of  the  other  Ideas 
to  this  highest  Idea  is  accordingly  not  the  Zogrica/ subordination  of 
a  particular  under  the  general,  but  the  teleological  of  the  means  to 
the  end.  j 

In  the  latest  period  of  his  philosophising,  concerning  which  we 
have  only  intimations  in  the  Laws  and  in  critical  notices  of  Aris- 
totle,^ and  in  the  teachings  of  his  nearest  successors,  the  imperfec- 
tion of  this  solution  of  the  logical  problem  seems  to  have  led  Plato 
to  the  unfortunate  thought  of  developing  the  system  of  Ideas  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  the  Pythagorean  numher4heory.  The 
Pythagoreans  also,  to  be  sure,  had  the  purpose  of  attaching  the 
abiding  arrangements  of  things  symbolically  to  the  development  of 
the  number  series.  But  that  was  only  a  makeshift,  because  they 
had  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  logical  arrangement  of  conceptions :  hence, 
when  Plato,  in  connection  with  his  other  thoughts,  fell  back  upon 
this  makeshift,  designated  the  Idea  of  the  Good  as  the  o^,  the  One, 
and  attempted  to  derive  from  it  the  duality  (Svac)  of  the  Infinite  or 
Indefinite,  and  the  Measure  (airctpov  and  iripa%^  =  even  and  odd ;  of. 
§  4,  11),  and  from  this,  further,  the  other  Ideas  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  a  series  of  the  conditioning  and  the  conditioned,  neither 

1  Cf.  also  Arist.  Met.  XII.  3.  1070  c  18. 

2  Being,  rest,  motion,  sameness  (roi^6riy»)  and  otherness  (^rc^iyt),  i.e.  the 
division  of  Being  into  the  resting  {pifcla)^  ever  the  same  with  itself,  and  the 
moved  {yivtai^)^  in  process  of  constant  change. 

*  Cf.  A  Trendelenburg,  PlatonU  de  Ideis  et  Numeris  Doclrina  (Leips.  1826). 
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this  deplorable  construction  nor  the  fact  that  men  like  Speusippus, 
Xenocrates,  Philippos,  and  Archy tas  undertook  to  carry  it  out  in 
detail,  would  be  worth  more  particular  mention,  were  not  this  just 
the  point  to  which  the  speculation  of  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  and  the 
Neo-Platonists  became  attached.  For  by  this  gradation  which  Plato 
thus  began  within  the  owrca  the  world  of  true  reality,  the  division 
in  the  conception  of  reality,  which  had  developed  out  of  the  opposi- 
tion between  perception  and  thought,  became  multipliedy  and  thus 
dualism  was  again  abolished.  For  when  to  the  One,  or  the  Idea  of 
the  Good,  was  ascribed  the  highest  absolute  reality,  and  to  the  vari- 
ous strata  of  the  world  of  Ideas,  a  reality  of  constantly  decreasing 
worth  in  proportion  as  they  were  removed  from  the  One  in  the 
system  in  numbers,  there  arose  from  this  a  scale  of  realities  which 
extended  from  the  One  down  to  the  lowest  reality,  —  that  of  the 
corporeal  world.  Fantastic  as  this  thought  may  be,  it  yet  evinced 
its  force  and  influence  in  the  development  of  thought,  even  to  the 
threshold  of  modem  philosophy.  Its  power,  however,  lies  doubtless 
in  all  cases  in  its  amalgamation  of  attributes  of  worth  with  these 
various  grades  of  reality. 

6.  While  as  metaphysics,  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  fell  into  such  seri- 
ous difficulties,  it  was  carried  out  in  an  extremely  happy,  simple,  and 
transparent  manner  in  that  domain  which  formed  its  proper  home, 
— that  of  ethics.  For  the  systematic  elaboration  of  this,  however, 
Plato  needed  a  psychology,  and  that,  too,  of  another  sort  than  the 
psychology  which  had  arisen  in  previous  science,  out  of  the  presup- 
positions of  natural  philosophy,  and  with  the  aid  of  individual  per- 
ceptions or  opinions.  YHien,  in  contrast  with  this,  he  developed 
his  psychology  from  the  postulates  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  the 
result  was  of  course  a  purely  metaphysical  theory  which  stood  and 
fell  with  its  postulate,  yet  it  was  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the 
import  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  a  first  attempt  to  understand  the 
psychical  life  from  within,  and  in  accordance  with  its  internal  char- 
acter and  articulation. 

The  conception  of  the  soul  or  mind  was  in  itself  a  difficulty  ^  in 
the  dualism  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.  For  Plato,  also,  ''soul"  was 
on  the  one  hand  the  living  element,  that  which  is  moved  of  itself 
and  moves  other  things,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  perceives, 
knows,  and  wills.  As  principle  of  life  and  of  motion,  the  soul 
belongs,  therefore,  to  the  lower  world  of  Becoming,  and  in  this  it 
remains  when  it  perceives  and  directs  its  desires  toward  objects  of 
the  senses.    But  this  same  soul,  nevertheless,  by  its  true  knowledge 

^Pkttdo,  76  ff.,  106,  PKttdr.  S46,  L€M»,  X.  8M, 
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of  the  Ideas,  becomes  partaker  in  the  higher  reality  of  abiding 
Hence  it  must  be  assigned  a  poeUion  behoeen  the  two  toorlde — not 
the  timelesSi  unchanged  essence  of  the  Ideas,  but  a  vitality  which 
survives  change ;  Le.  immortality.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  personal 
immortality  is  brought  forward  by  Plato  as  a  part  of  philosophic 
teaching.  Of  the  proofs  which  the  Phcedo  adduces  for  this,  those 
are  most  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  system  which  reason  from 
the  soul's  knowledge  of  Ideas  to  its  relationship  with  eternity  ;  in 
correspondence  with  the  form  of  the  system  is  the  dialectic  false 
conclusion  that  the  soul  cannot  be  or  become  dead,  because  its 
essential  characteristic  is  life ;  the  most  tenable  of  the  arguments  is 
the  reference  to  the  unity  and  substantiality  which  the  soul  evinces 
in  ruling  the  body. 

In  consequence  of  this  intermediate  position  the  soul  must  bear  in 
itself  the  traits  of  both  worlds ;  there  must  be  in  its  essence  some- 
thing which  corresponds  to  the  world  of  Ideas,  and  something 
which  corresponds  to  the  world  of  perception.  The  former  is  the 
rational  nature  (Aoyioriicov  or  vovf),  the  seat  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
virtue  which  corresponds  to  it ;  in  the  latter,  the  irrational  nature, 
Plato  made  a  further  distinction  of  two  elements,  —  the  nobler,  which 
inclines  towards  the  Reason,  and  the  lower,  which  resists  it.  The 
nobler  he  found  in  the  ardent,  spirited  Will  {Spiritf  &vfjm),  the 
lower  in  the  sensuous  desire  {Appetite,  iwi^/iui).  Thus  Reason, 
Spirit,  and  Appetite  are  the  three  forms  of  activity  of  the  soul,  the 
classes  or  species  (cTSi;)  of  its  states. 

These  fundamental  psychological  conceptions  which  had  thus  grown 
out  of  considerations  of  ethical  worth  are  employed  by  Plato  to  set 
forth  the  moral  destiny  of  the  individual.  The  fettering  of  the 
soul  to  the  body  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  punishment  of 
the  sensuous  appetite.  Plato  extends  the  immortal  existence  of 
the  soul  equally  beyond  the  two  boundaries  of  the  earthly  life. 
The  sin  for  the  sake  of  which  the  soul  is  ensnared  in  the  world  of 
sense  is  to  be  sought  in  a  pre-existent  state ; '  its  destiny  in  the 
hereafter  *  will  depend  upon  how  far  it  has  freed  itself  in  the  earthly 
life  from  the  sensuous  appetite,  and  turned  to  its  higher  vocation  — 
knowledge  of  the  Ideas.  But  inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
soul  appears  to  be  to  strip  off  the  sensuous  nature,  the  three  forms 
of  activity  are  designated  also  21^  paHs  of  the  soul.  In  the  Timcsus 
Plato  even  portrays  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  soul  out  of 
these  parts,  and  retains  immortality  for  the  rational  part  only. 


^  These  doctrines  are  depicted  in  the  fonn  of  mythical  allegories  which  make 
use  of  motives  from  the  popular  faith  and  from  the  Mystery-culu.  V.  Phcedr. 
346  ff. ;  Gorgias,  623  ff. ;  Rep.  614  ff. ;  Phado.  107  ff . 
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It  is  already  clear  from  these  changing  determinations  that  the 
relation  of  these  three  fundamental  forms  of  the  psychical  life  to 
the  none  too  strongly  emphasised  unity  of  the  soul's  nature  was  not 
clearly  thought  out ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  give  to  these  conceptions 
formed  from  the  ethical  need  the  significance  of  purely  psychologi- 
cal distinctions,  such  as  have  since  been  made.^ 

7.  But  at  all  events  there  followed  in  this  way,  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  worlds,  a  negative  morals  that  would  fly  from  the  world, 
and  in  which  the  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  sense  and  the  spir- 
itualisation  of  life  were  praised  as  ideals  of  wisdom.  It  is  not  only 
the  Phasdo  that  breathes  this  earnest  disposition  in  its  portrayal  of 
the  death  of  Socrates ;  the  same  ethical  theory  prevails  in  such  dia- 
logues as  the  OorgicUj  the  Thecetehis,  and,  in  part,  the  BepMie, 
But  in  Plato's  own  nature  the  heavy  blood  of  the  thinker  was 
associated  with  the  light  heart-beat  of  the  artist,  and  thus  while  his 
philosophy  lured  him  into  the  realm  of  bodiless  forms,  the  whole 
charm  of  Hellenic  beauty  was  living  and  active  within  him. 
Strongly  as  he  therefore  combated  root  and  branch  the  theory  of 
Aristippus,  which  would  fain  regard  man's  strivings  as  satisfied 
with  sensuous  pleasure,  it  was  nevertheless  his  opinion  that  the 
Idea  of  the  (rood  becomes  realised  even  in  the  world  of  sense. 
Joy  in  the  beautiful,  pleasure  in  the  sensuous  imitation  of  the  Idea, 
painless  because  free  from  the  element  of  wishing,  the  development 
of  knowledge  and  practical  artistic  skill,  the  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  mathematical  relations  which  measure  empirical  reality, 
and  the  appropriate  ordering  of  the  individual  life,  — all  these  were 
valued  by  him  as  at  least  preparatory  stages  and  participations  in 
that  highest  good  which  consists  in  knowledge  of  the  Ideas,  and  of 
the  highest  among  them,  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  In  the  Symposium 
and  in  the  Philebus  he  has  given  expression  to  this  his  estimate  of 
the  goods  of  life. 

This  same  thought,  that  ethical  values  and  standards  must  illu- 
mine the  whole  circuit  of  human  life,  was  used  in  another  form  by 
Plato  in  that  presentation  of  the  system  of  the  virtues  which  he 
developed  in  the  Republic  Here  he  showed  that  each  part  of  the 
soul  has  a  definite  task  to  fulfil,  and  so  a  perfection  of  its  own  to 
reach  :  the  rational  part,  in  wisdom  (o-o^),  the  spirited  (^fumScs) 
in  energy  of  will  (courage,  dv&pla),  the  appetitive  {iwiOvfir/riKw)  in 

* 

1  That  the  question  here  for  Plato  was  essentially  that  of  the  gradation  of  the 
peychicAl  from  the  point  of  view  of  relative  worth,  is  shown  not  only  in  the 
employment  made  of  these  distinctions  in  ethics  and  politics,  but  also  in  such 
remarks  as  those  which  designated  this  triple  division  as  characteristic  for  the 
different  organic  beings  (plant,  animal,  man),  or  for  the  different  peoples, 
hihabitants  of  sonthem  coontaries,  of  northern  countries,  and  the  Greeks. 
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mi/amirol  (modenlioPy  wm^fmnt^) ;  tliift^  however,  in  addttkm  to 
all  these,  as  the  vtrtoe  of  the  aonl  as  a  whole,  thete  most  be  the 
ri^lit  lelatkm  of  these  parts,  eomplete  mprigkbiifem  (jostiee^  iummnmf) . 

The  tnie  signifieanee,  however,  of  these  Jamr  eaardimai  9irtme9g  is 
first  unfolded  npon  a  higher  domain,  that  of  pc^haes. 

&  The  tendency  of  the  doethne  of  Ideas,  directed  as  it  was 
toward  the  general  and  the  uniTeisal,  exhibited  its  most  perfeei 
operation  in  the  aspeet  now  to  be  notieed,  riz.  that  the  etiiieal 
ideal  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  lay  not  in  the  ability  and  ha{^ 
ness  of  the  individnal,  bat  in  the  ethical  perfection  of  the  ipacies. 
True  to  the  logical  prindple  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  that  which 
tmly  is  in  the  ethical  sense,  is  not  the  individnal  man,  but  mankind, 
and  the  form  in  which  this  tmly  existent  humanity  appears  is  the 
OTganic  onion  of  individuals  in  the  jCa£e.  The  ethical  ideal  becomes 
for  Plato  the  poUHeal^  and  in  the  midst  of  the  time  which  saw  the 
dissolution  of  Greek  political  life,  and  in  opposition  to  those  doc- 
trines which  proclaimed  only  the  principle  of  indiTidual  happiness, 
he  raised  the  conception  of  the  state  to  an  all-eontrolling  height. 

He  considered  the  state,  however,  not  from  the  side  of  its  empiri- 
cal origin,  bqt  in  reference  to  its  task,  viz.  that  of  presenting  in 
large  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  of  educating  the  citizen  to  that 
particular  virtue  which  makes  him  truly  happy.  Convinced  that 
his  project  could  be  realised,  with  force  if  necessary,  he  wove  into 
its  fabric  not  only  features  which  he  i^proTed  of  the  then-existing 
Greek  political  life,  in  particular  those  of  the  aristocratic  Doric 
constitutions,  but  also  all  the  ideals  for  whose  fulfilment  he  hoped 
from  the  right  formation  of  public  life. 

K.  F.  Hermann,  Ges.  Ahkandlungen^  122  ff. ;  E.  Zeller,  Vartrdge  und  Ab- 
kandlungen,  I.  62  ff. 

If  the  ideal  state  is  to  present  man  in  large,  it  must  consist  of  the 
three  parts  which  correspond  to  the  three  parts  of  the  soul,  —  the 
teaching  dasSy  the  v^arrior  cUisSy  and  the  working  class.  It  belongs 
to  the  first  class  alone,  that  of  the  cultured  (^cXocro^),  to  guide  the 
state  and  to  rule  *  {dpxorrt^),  to  give  laws  and  to  watch  over  their 
observance.  The  virtue  proper  to  this  class  is  wisdom,  insight  into 
that  which  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and  which  is  demanded 
by  the  ethical  aim  of  the  whole.  To  support  this  class  there  is  the 
second  class,  that  of  the  public  officials  (ivucovpoi;  guardians,  ^uXcuccf), 
which  has  to  evince  the  virtue  of  the  fearless  performance  of  duty 
(iyipui)  as  it  maintains  the  order  of  the  state  within  and  without 

^^ M  Ml  — 

^  Hence  the  \oyirruc69  \b  called  also  i^c;iorur6r. 
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It  is,  howeyer,  obedience  which  holds  the  desires  in  check,  self-control 
(iTM^pocrvn^),  that  becomes  the  great  mass  of  the' people,  the  artisans 
and  fiurmers  (ycwpyoc  kcu  &|fuovpyoi),  who  have  to  care  for  providing 
for  the  external  means  of  the  states  by  their  labour  and  industry/ 
Only  when  each  class  thus  does  its  duty  and  maintains  its  appro* 
priate  virtue  does  the  nature  of  the  state  correspond  to  the  ideal  of 

justice  (Sucaioorvn;). 

The  principle  of  aristocracy  in  education^  which  is  of  decisive  im- 
portance in  the  Platonic  ideal  of  the  state,  appears  most  clearly  in 
the  provision  that  for  the  great  mass  of  the  third  class  only  the 
ordinary  ability  of  practical  life  is  claimed,  and  in  that  this  is  re-, 
garded  as  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  while  the  education,  which  the 
state  has  the  right  and  duty  to  take  in  hand  itself  in  order  to  train 
its  citizens  for  its  own  ends,  is  ^iven  only  to  the  t^o  other  classes. 
By  means  of  a  constantly  repeated  process  of  selection  continued 
from  birth  to  the  late  years,  the  government  causes  the  two  upper 
classes  to  be  continually  renewed,  strata  by  strata;  and  in  order  that 
no  individual  interest  may  remain  to  hold  back  these  classes,  who  are 
properly  the  organs  of  the  whole  body,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
task,  they  are  to  renounce  family  life  and  private  property.  Their 
lot  is  that  of  education  by  the  state,  absence  of  feunily  relations, 
community  of  life  and  of  goods.  He  who  is  to  live  for  the  ends  of  the 
whole,  for  the  ethical  education  of  the  people,  must  not  be  bound  to 
the  individual  by  any  personal  interest.  To  this  thought,  which 
found  its  historic  realisation  in  the  sacerdotal  state  of  the  mediseval 
hierarchy,  is  limited  whatever  of  communism,  community  of  wives, 
etc.,  men  have  professed  to  discover  in  the  Platonic  teaching.  The 
great  Idealist  carries  out  to  its  extreme  consequences  the  thought 
that  the  end  of  human  life  consists  in  moral  education,  and  that 
the  entire  organisation  of  a  community  must  be  arranged  for  this 
sole  end. 

9.  With  this  a  new  relation  between  the  world  of  ideas  and  ike 
world  of  phenomena  was  discovered,  and  one  which  corresponded 
most  perfectly  to  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  system :  the  Idea  of  the 
Good  disclosed  itself  as  the  task,  as  the  end  (rcXoc),  which  the 
phenomenon  of  human  life  in  society  has  to  fulfil.  This  discovery 
became  of  decisive  importance  for  the  final  form  taken  by  Plato's 
metaphysical  system. 

For,  as  first  projected,  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  had  been  precisely  as 
incompetent  as  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  Being  to  explain  empirical 
reality.    The  class-concepts  were  held  to  give  knowledge  of  the 

^  Hence  the  third  part  of  the  soul  is  called  also  the  ^iK^xp^/mtow. 
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absolute  reality/  which,  purely  for  itself,  simple  and  changeless, 
without  origin  and  imperishable,  forms  a  world  by  itself,  and,  as  in- 
corporeal, is  separated  from  the  world  where  things  arise.  Hence, 
as  was  demonstrated  in  the  dialogue  the  Sophist,*  in  a  keen  polemic 
against  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  this  doctrine  formed  no  principle  of 
motion,  and  therefore  no  explanation  of  facts,  because  it  excluded 
from  itself  all  motion  and- change. 

But  howerer  little  Plato's  interests  may  have  been  directed 
toward  this  end,  the  conception  of  the  Idea  as  true  Being  ultimately 
demanded,  nevertheless,  that  the  phenomenon  should  be  regarded, 
jiot  only  as  something  other,  something  imitative,  something  that 
participated,  but  also  as  something  dependent.  It  demanded  that 
the  Idea  be  regarded  as  cause  of  occurrence  and  change  (alria).  But 
that  which  is  itself  absolutely  unchangeable  and  immovable,  an^ 
excludes  every  particular  function  from  itself,  cannot  be  a  cause  in 
the  mechanical  sense,  but  only  in  the  sens^  that  it  presents  the  end 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  occurrence  takes  place.  Here  for  the  first 
time  the  relation  between  the  two  worlds  of  Being  and  Becoming 
{f^CoL  and  yhttmsi)  is  fully  defined ;  all  change  and  occurrence  exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  Idea;'  the  Idea  is  tYie  final  cause  of  phenomena. 

This  foundation  of  teleological  metaphysics  Plato  gives  in  the 
Philebus  and  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Republic,  and  adds  at  once  a 
further  culminating  thought  by  introducing  as  the  final  cause  of  all 
occurrence,  the  world  of  Ideas  as  a  whole,  but  in  particular  the  high- 
est Idea,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  subordinate  in  the  sense  of  means 
to  end,  —  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  This,  referring  to  Anaxagoras,  he 
designates  as  the  World-reason  (vov?),  or  as  the  deity, ^ 

Side  by  side  with  this  motif  taken  from  Anaxagoras,  another  of 
a  Pythagorean  nature  appears  with  increasing  force  in  a  later  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  a  motif  in  accordance  with  which  the 
imperfection  of  the  phenomenon  is  pointed  out  as  in  contrast  with 
the  true  Being.  This  inadequacy,  however,  could  not  be  derived 
from  Being  itself,  and  just  as  Leucippus,  in  order  to  understand 
plurality  and  motion,  had  declared  that  in  addition  to  the  Being  of 


^  Symp.  211  B,  a^i  xaB^  airrb  fuB*  airrov  fu>po€idis  dtl  6p. 

*  i4ige  246  ff.  The  doctrine  there  criticised,  that  of  the  afftifiara  cfdiy,  can  in 
accordance  with  the  individual  verbal  coincidences  be  only  the  Platonic ;  just 
this  is  a  factor  in  the  decision  against  the  genuineness  of  the  dialogue.  Schleier- 
macher*8  hypothesis  of  a  Megarian  doctrine  of  Ideas,  thought  out  to  rescue  the 
genuineness,  has  not  shown  itself  tenable. 

*  Phileb.  54  C. 

*  Yet  we  are  not  to  think  in  this  case  of  personality,  or  of  a  spiritual  being, 
but  of  the  absolute  ethical  end  or  purpose  of  the  world,  the  conception  of  the 
dya06p  finding  an  exact  definition  as  little  as  with  Socrates.  It  is  rather  presup- 
posed as  being  the  simplest,  the  most  comprehensible  in  itself. 
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Pannenides  the  Not-being  was  also  ''  real,"  or  ''actual/'  and  existent, 
so  Plato  saw  himself  forced,  with  like  logical  consistency,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  phenomena  and  the  inadequacy  which  they 
show  with  reference  to  the  Ideas,  to  assume  beside  the  world  of 
Being  or  of  cause,  Le.  the  world  of  Ideas  and  the  Idea  of  the  Oood, 
a  secondary  or  accessory  cause  ((wairuw)  in  that  which  has  not  the 
attribute  of  Being.  Indeed,  the  parallelism  in  the  two  thinkers 
goes  so  far  that  this  seeondar}'  cause,  which  is  not  Being  (ro  fitf  ov), 
is  for  Plato  precisely  the  same  as  for  Leucippus  and  Philolaus,  viz. 
empty  space.^ 

Space  was  then  for  Plato  the  ''  nothing  "  out  of  which  the  world 
of  phenomena  is  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  or  of 
the  deity.  This  process  of  formation,  however,  consists  in  taking  on 
mathematical  form ;  hence  Plato  taught  in  the  Philebus  that  the 
world  of  perception  was  a  ''  mixture  "  of  the  ''  unlimited  "  (awupw), 
i,e.  space,  and  of  ''  limitation  "  (wipa^),  i.e.  the  mathematical  forms ;  * 
and  that  the  cause  of  this  mixture,  the  highest,  divine  world-prin- 
ciple, was  the  Idea  of  the  Grood.  Space  assumes  mathematical  for- 
mation in  order  to  become  like  the  world  of  Ideas. 

The  importance  which  mathematics  had  possessed  from  the  outset 
in  the  development  of  Plato's  thought  finds  thus  at  last  its  metaphys- 
ical expression.  The  mathematical  structures  are  the  intermediate 
link,  by  means  of  which  empty  space,  which  is  not,  is  able  to  imitate 
in  phenomena  the  pure  ''forms"  of  the  world  of  Ideas.  Hence 
mathematical  knowledge  (&ayoca),  as  well  as  purely  philosophical 
knowledge  (^n-umf/Aii),  has  to  do  with  an  abiding  essence  (ovcrca), 
and  is  therefore  comprised  together  with  this,  as  rational  knowledge 
{v&ittnsi)y  and  set  over  against  knowledge  of  phenomena  (8o£a).  But 
occupying  thus  an  intermediate  place,  it  takes  only  the  position  of  a 
last  stage  in  the  preparation  for  the  wisdom  of  the  "rulers,"  as  set 
forth  in  the  system  of  education  in  the  Republic. 

10.  The  metaphysical  preliminaries  were  now  given  for  what 
Plato  ultimately  projected  in  the  Tim,(Kus;  viz.  a  sketch  or  rough 
draught  of  the  philosophy  of  Nature,  for  which,  of  course,  true  to  his 
epistemologieal  principle,  he  could  not  claim  the  worth  of  certainty, 
but  only  that  of  probability.'    Since,  that  is,  he  was  not  in  a  position 

^  Under  the  influenoe  of  the  Aristotelian  terminology,  this  secondary  cause 
has  been  designated  as  '* matter**  (vX^,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  modem 
researches  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Platonic  '*  matter**  is  simply  space.  Cf. 
H.  Siebeck,  Unterauehungen  t.  PhUot.  d.  Or,  (2  AuA.,  Freiburg  i.  B.  1880). 
.  *  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  Plato  transposed  the  numbers  into  the  world 
of  Ideas  itself,  but  looked  upon  their  representation  in  geometrical  structures  as 
the  **  limitation  **  added  to  space. 

.  *The  Platonic  Physics  is  then  hypothetical  in  like  manner  with  that  ol 
Pannenides.    Here,  too,  it  would  seem  that  riegard  for  the  demanda  ol  b&a  ^^ 
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to  CMiTj  thitMBgh  dialecticallj,  and  estaUish  in  ecmeepiions  thk 
project  of  explaining  oocoirenoe  &om  the  world's  end  or  purpose, 
Plato  gare  an  exposition  of  his  ideological  riaccf  Naimre  in  mythical 
form  onlj, — a  riew  intended  only  as  an  opinion,  and  not  as  science. 

Hiis  TieWy  nevertheless,  takes  a  positicm  shar^j  ofiposHi  lo  the 
tmeekanieal  exptamaiiom  of  ^Tof  «re,  and«  as  this  latter  is  set  forth,  we 
can  scaicel J  sappose  that  nato  had  any  other  doctrine  in  mind  than 
that  of  Democritos.  In  oi^iosition  to  the  theoiy  which  makes  aU 
kinds  of  worlds  arise  here  and  there  &om  the  ''accidental  '^  (mean- 
ing ^purposeless^  or  ^^ undesigned **)  meeting  of  '^that  which  is  in 
unordered,  lawless  moticm,"  and  pensh  again,  he  sets  forth  his  own 
theoty  that  there  is  only  this  aoe«  most  perfect  and  most  beauti- 
ful cosmos,  unitary  in  nature  and  unique  as  r^ards  its  kind,  and 
that  its  origin  can  be  traced  only  to  a  reason  acting  according  to 
ends. 

If,  then,  it  is  desired  to  form  a  theoiy  concerning  this  (mgin,  the 
ground  of  the  world  of  phenomena  must  be  sought  in  the  telic  reb^ 
tion  of  this  world  to  the  Ideas.  This  relaticm  Plato  expressed  by 
the  idea  of  a  **  wtoHd-formimg  God  ^  (Syioip^Bs,  demiurge)  who 
formed  or  shaped  out  that  which  is  not  Bein^  Le,  space,  **  with 
regard  to  the  Ideas.^  In  this  connection  the  Xotrbeing  is  character- 
ised as  the  indefinite  {dasticitT  which  takes  up  all  corporeal  forms 
into  itself  (Sc^biia^).  and  yet  at  the  same  time  forms  the  ground 
for  the  fact  that  the  Ideas  find  no  pure  representation  in  it.  This 
counter-working  of  the  accessonr  cause,  or  of  the  indiridual  acces- 
sory causes.  Plato  designates  as  m^eckiimicat  me<e$*ii^  (awyKif).  He 
takes  up  then  the  conc^epdon  of  Demoeritiis  as  a  particular  tmomemi 
izito  his  physics,  in  order  lo  explain  by  it  what  cannot  be  under- 
st^XMi  teleoIogicaJiy.  Diiine  activity  according  to  ends  and  natural 
Siciciessiiy  are  sirt  over  against  each  other  as  explaining  principles,  on 
lii-r  OLie  Land  f":*r  ihe  perfeict,  an4  on  the  other  hand  for  the  imper> 
f«&rt  ii.  lie  world  oi  pbenomena.  Ethical  dualism  passes  over  from 
2i*^spLj5:<::s  in^o  physical  theory. 


^uibi  •^•hi  -=ir:«ri  'mr±i  s  ;«:>si>rau  porpcisif.  H^scv  t2^i«  is  fv>ci»d  mingled  in 
1^  T^fMPib*.  1  dtpK>i«ff>:ie-  ::ipx:i  DessivriisKs  mi>d  »  oc«Dhts:Lc:;£  ^?tf  his  views,  an 
tcsizoAt  .:JL4>  i.^Ai  :i  PmcrcciStk^  iK^viTi  He3:ft<<:sus.  Tec  ibe  dis^isciioii  is  not 
ifZr  5it  i  irprnsiKi.  tj^as  zttt  Eitazx  dejueni  tbe  re'^Hir  v^  ibe  wsrii  oif  phenomena. 
w\Dt  PifiiL:  ^t=^i  -xlIt  ihai  h  xgA  be  kz^<>vi:i  $c^ecii5ra^v.  i./.  thnxa^  con* 
a^:Q&  Iz,  yrftnesTZT^g  hi*  xiew.  bow*ve-T.  Piiao  revs  irio  q^^es^x-^as  t>f  aBOron- 
'5BLT.  i!^::t.Ar  !'■*>.  -ttttcL^uij,  vcipfcsir  !ife,  pS^yskwip^^ftl  psyci^.KJk^^^.  tmHy  even 
aju:  zht-.mt  :i  iE*eiiir::z.-f .  He  ctva.  ibf refine,  a  Icsid  of  o.'^ipifrjdioQS  exposi- 
tizc  ■:€  ±2*  xcJictf  ii.  ££k22<-rs  of  zuisiml  scaei^tr.  v>gt2D?ei$  v^.rh  in  dettul  are 
ez:s%:rd±jArl:j  '■^r'A.fzbt,  iiai  as  ^:<mpaivd  «i^  libe  exwi:  >iev&$  eren  <4  his 
tf-w)»  ^zj&^viuiiu-  .  kZii  Te<i  i&kec  m  ibeir  vhcve  ^venaec^'flL.  ::i  tbeir  i«3asiin  to 
zhitnz  -ziK^ssil  pfftiiTj^ue.  'J:^j  itaiv  exief«a«d  aa  cAem  exiead&a^  £ar  beyond  tbe 
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The  characteristic  fundamental  thought  of  tiie  Platonic  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Atomistic  physics  is,  that  while  Democritus  con- 
ceived of  the  movements  of  the  whole  as  mechanical  resultants  of 
the  original  states  of  motion  of  the  individual  atoms,  Plato,  on  the 
contrary,  regarded  the  ordered  motion  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  as 
the  primitive  unit,  and  derived  every  individual  change  or  occur- 
rence from  this  purposively  determined  whole.  From  this  thought 
sprang  the  strange  construction  of  tiie  conception  of  the  voorldrsoul^ 
which  Plato  characterised  as  the  single  principle  of  all  motions,  and 
thus  also  of  all  determinations  of  form,  and  likewise  of  all  activities 
of  perception  and  ideation  in  the  world.'  In  fantastic,  obscure  ex- 
position he  brought  forward  as  the  mathematical ''  division  "  of  this 
world-soul,  his  astronomical  theory,  which  was  in  the  main  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  younger  Pythagoreans,  but  which  was 
less  advanced  than  theirs  in  its  assumption  that  the  earth  stood 
still.  The  main  criterion  in  this  process  of  division  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  that  which  remains  like  itself  (ravrw)  and  that 
which  changes  {Oartpw), — a  contrast  in  which  we  easily  recognise 
the  Pythagorean  contrast  between  the  perfect  stellar  world  and  the 
imperfect  terrestrial  world. 

A  similar  continuation  of  Pythagorean  doctrine  is  contained  in 
the  Platonic  Timosus,  with  reference  also  to  the  purely  mathematical 
construction  of  the  corporeal  world.  Here,  too,  the  four  elements 
are  characterised  according  to  the  simple,  regular,  geometrical  solids 
(cf.  p.  46).  But  it  is  expressly  taught  that  these  oonswt  of  triangu- 
lar surfaces,  and  those,  too,  of  a  right-angled  sort,  which  are  in  part 
equilateral,  in  part  so  formed  that  the  shorter  side  is  half  the  length 
of  the  hypothenuse.  The  limiting  surfaces  of  these  solids,  —  tetrahe- 
dron, cube,  etc., — maybe  thought  of  as  composed  of  such  right- 
angled  triangles,  and  Plato  would  have  the  essence  of  space-filling, 
1.6.  density  or  solidity  of  bodies,  regarded  as  consisting  in  this  com- 
position of  these  limiting  surfaces.  By  thus  conceiving  of  physical 
bodies  as  purely  mathematical  structures,  the  metaphysical  thought 
of  the  PhUebus  found  expression  also  in  physics,  —  the  thought, 
namely,  that  the  phenomenal  world  is  a  limitation  of  space  formed 
in  imitation  of  the  Ideas.  These  triangular  surfaces,  which  were, 
moreover,  conceived  of  as  being  indivisible,  have  a  suspicious  simi- 
larity with  the  atomic  forms  {axit^ra)  of  Democritus. 

^  In  this  respect  the  Tinueus,  quite  as  does  Democritus,  characterises  psychical 
differences  by  differences  of  motion,  tracing,  for  example,  right  ideation  to  the 
Ta^6v,  merely  individual  perception  to  the  Bdrepow,  etc.  <<Soul**  is  for  the 
Greeks  at  the  same  time  principle  of  motion  and  of  perception,  and  just  that 
(jcinp-ur^y  and  a/<r^iic^y,  Arist.  De  An.  1. 2,  403  b  25),  and  even  Plato  makes  the 
second  chajact^ristic  dependent  upon  the  first. 
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SIS.  Th« Aristoteliu Logie. 

The  breadth  of  plan  which  appeared  in  the  systems  of  the  two 
great  antipodal  thinkers,  Democritus  and  Plato,  and  in  aooordance 
with  which  their  doctrines  were  methodically  dereloped,  made  it 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  not  only  a  division  of  labour,  but 
a  separation  of  problems.  The  titles  of  the  writings  of  Democritus 
make  it  probable  that  he  proceeded  clearly  and  definitely  in  this 
respect  also.  Plato,  to  be  sure,  conceived  his  literary  activity  essen- 
tially from  the  artist's  point  of  view,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  his 
activity  as  a  teacher  he  did  not  fail  to  make  that  arrangement  of 
problems  for  separate  treatment  which  we  miss  in  his  dialogues. 
In  his  school  the  division  of  philosophy  into  dialectic,  physics, 
and  ethics  became  dominant. 

If  by  dialectic  in  this  connection  we  are  to  understand  essentially 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas  in  its  metaphysical  development,  ArieMle 
made  the  great  step  in  advance  of  prefacing  the  investigation  of  the 
subject-matter  in  all  three  departments  with  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  essential  nature  of  science,  a  doctrine  of  the  forms  and  laws  of 
scientific  thought.  Even  with  the  Sophists  and  Socrates  reflection 
had  begun  upon  the  question,  in  what  scientific  activity  properly 
consists,  and  the  sharpened  attention  given  to  the  inner  processes 
had  made  it  possible  for  the  abstracting  thinker  to  separate  the 
general  forms  of  the  thought-process  itself  from  the  particular  con- 
tents to  which  this  process  relates  at  different  times.  All  these 
beginnings  and  attempts  — for  even  with  Plato  it  did  not  go  beyond 
this  —  were  comprehended  by  Aristotle  in  his  Logic,  and  developed 
into  a  complete  system  in  which  we  have  before  us  the  ripe  self- 
knowledge  of  Greek  science. 

1.  The  immediate  aim  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  is,  according  to 
the  express  declarations  of  the  philosopher,  entirely  methodological. 
The  way  is  to  be  shown  by  which  the  goal  of  scientific  cognition  can 
be  reached  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  As  in  rhetoric  the  art 
of  persuasion  is  taught,  so  in  logic  we  are  to  learn  the  art  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  cognition,  and  proof.  For  this  reason  Aristotle 
did  not  reckon  logic,  which  was  his  greatest  creation,  among  the 
philosophical  disciplines  themselves,  but  treated  it  in  his  lectures 
as  a  propaedeutic,  and  for  this  reason  his  school  regarded  this 
study  as  the  general  instrument  {ppyavov)  for  all  scientific  work. 

But  this  preparatory  study  itself  was  made  a  science  by  Aristotle. 
Instead  of  bringing  forward  rules  of  practical  value  in  individual 
cases,  as  may  well  have  been  the  case  with  the  Sophists,  instead 
of  the  general  fixing  of  a  principle  which  had  been  the  service  of 
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SociateSy  he  offers  an  ezaminatioii  of  the  thinking  activity  on  all 
sides,  a  comprehensive  examination  of  its  regular  forms.  He  fulfils 
the  methodological  task  by  formal  logic 

But  in  so  doing  it  becomes  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  right  thmking  can  be  gained  only  from  understanding  the 
task  of  thought,  and  that  in  turn  this  task  can  be  disclosed  only 
from  a  definite  idea  of  the  general  relation  of  knowledge  to  its 
object.  Thus  the  Aristotelian  logic  is  connected  in  the  most 
intimate  manner  with  the  metaphysical  presupposition  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  his  treatment  of  the  other  disciplines  also.  In 
its  principle,  it  is  thoroughly  epistemologiccU. 

2.  As  such,  however,  it  has  its  roots  in  the  Socratio-Platonic 
doctrine  of  Ideas.  That  which  truly  is,  is  the  ger^eral  or  universod, 
and  knowledge  of  this  is  the  conc^ian.  In  this  respect  Aristotle 
always  remained  a  Platonist.  What  he  combated  in  the  system  of 
his  great  predecessor '  was  only  the  Eleatic  assumption  of  absence 
of  relation^  —  absence  of  relation  between  general  and  particular, 
between  Ideas  and  phenomena,  between  conceptions  and  percep- 
tions; an  absence  of  relation  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
Plato  had  not  overcome,  even  in  the  later  phase  of  his  teaching. 
Even  as  the  final  cause  of  occurrence  the  Ideas  remained  a  world 
by  themselves  beside  {wapd)  the  phenomena.  This  tearing  apart 
(x«>vn{c^)  of  essence  and  phenomenon,  of  Being  and  Becoming,  is* 
in  addition  to  special  dialectical  objections,*  the  object  of  the  chief 
reproach  which  Aristotle  brings  against  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 
While  Plato  had  made  two  different  worlds  out  of  the  general 
which  is  known  by  the  conception,  and  tiie  particular  which  is  per- 
ceived, the  entire  effort  of  Aristotie  is  directed  toward  removing 
again  this  division  in  the  conception  of  reality,  and  discovering  that 
relation  between  Idea  and  phenomenon  which  shall  make  concep- 
tional  knowledge  able  to  explain  what  is  perceived. 

Out  of  this  grows  as  the  primary  task  for  logic,  that  of  recognis- 
ing the  true  relation  between  the  general  and  the  particular,  and  hence 
this  fundamental  form  of  abstract  or  conceptional  thought,  which 
had  been  already  recognised  as  fundamental  by  Socrates,  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  Aristotelian  logic. 


1  PrincipaUy  in  Met,  I.  0,  and  XUL  4. 

*  Of  these,  two  are  principally  worthy  of  mention  in  pasting.  The  one 
aigoes,  from  the  logical  subordination  which  obtains  among  the  Ideas,  that 
everything  that  we  perceive  must  be  subsumed  under  a  number  of  Ideas ;  the 
other  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  that  the  resemblance,  which,  according  to 
this  system  exists  between  the  Idea  and  the  phenomenon,  makes  necessary  still 
a  hi^er  general  above  both,  etc.,  in  injlnitum  (JivSpmr^t — a^dvSpttwt — rplrot 

Aw$p%iW9t), 
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The  importance  of  this  same  relation  grows  out  of  still  another 
course  of  thought.  If  Aristotle  found  any  previous  works  that 
were  preparatory  for  his  theory  of  science,  they  consisted  in  the 
considerations  of  the  Sophists  with  regard  to  the  art  (principally 
rhetorical)  of  proof  and  refutation.  If  now  Aristotle  asked  how 
one  can  prove  anything  scientifically,  i.e.  in  a  manner  universally 
valid  and  relating  to  true  knowledge,  he  found  that  this  could  con- 

■ 

sist  only  in  the  deduction  of  the  particular  from  the  general  To 
prove  scientifically  means  to  state  the  grounds  for  the  validity  of 
what  is  asserted,  and  these  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  more  general 
under  which  the  particular  is  subsumed. 

From  this  resulted  the  peculiar  complication  which  constitutes 
the  Aristotelian  conception  of  science.  The  general,  the  Idea,  is, 
as  the  true  Being,  the  cause  of  occurrence  and  change.  It  is  that, 
therefore,  out  of  which  and  through  which  the  perceived  particular 
is  to  be  oomprehendedy  conceivedy  or  explained.  Science  has  to  set  forth 
how  the  perceived  particular  follows  from  the  general  which  is 
known  in  conceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  is  in  thought 
the  ground  by  means  of  which  and  from  which  the  particular  is 
proved.  Accordingly,  conceiving  or  comprehending  and  proving  are 
the  same  thing,  viz.  deduction  of  the  particular  from  the  general. 

The  scientific  theory  of  Aristotle  is  accordingly  concentrated  in 
the  conception  of  derivaJtion  or  deduction  (diroSo^c).  Scientific 
explanation  of  phenomena  from  true  Being  is  the  same  logical 
process  as  scientific  proof :  namely,  the  deduction  or  derivation  of 
what  is  given  in  perception  from  its  general  ground.  Explaining 
and  proving  are  therefore  denoted  by  the  same  word,  '*  deduction," 
and  the  right  proof  is  that  which  takes  as  its  ground  the  actual  or 
real  general  cause  of  that  which  is  to  be  proved.^  It  is,  therefore, 
the  task  of  science  to  exhibit  the  logical  necessity  with  which  the 
particular  insight  (of  perception)  follows  from  the  general  insight  (of 
conception),  and  the  particular  phenomenon  from  the  general  cause. 

This  characterisation  of  the  task  of  science,  thus  developed  from 
metaphysical  presuppositions,  experienced  an  essential  change  in 
the  progress  of  its  author's  investigations. 

3.  The  most  immediate  task  of  logic,  according  to  this,  is  to 
establish  more  exactly  what  deduction  —  i.e.  on  the  one  hand,  proof, 


*  This  definition  of  the  conception  of  $dfHtiJie  proof  is  obviously  directed 
against  the  rkeiorica!  proof  of  the  Sophists.  In  the  art  of  persuasion,  all  proofs 
are  welcome,  however  external  they  may  remain  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case, 
provided  only  they  are  formally  sufiScient  to  bring  the  hearer  to  assent.  Scientific 
proof,  however,  should  proceed  trom  the  inner,  logical  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
should  therefore  give  at  the  same  time  insight  into  the  true  cause  of  what  is  to 
be  piuved. 
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on  the  other  hand,  e3q)lanation  —  properly  is,  or  to  set  forth  those 
forms  in  which  thought  cognises  the  dependence  of  the  particular 
upon  the  general.  This  theory  was  given  by  Aristotle  in  the  Analyt- 
ics,  the  logical  groundwork,  which  treats  synthetically,  in  the  first 
part,  of  the  syllogism,  in  the  second  of  deduction,  proof,  and  concep- 
tion. For  in  the  process  of  analysing  those  actiirities  of  thought  in 
which  all  deduction  consists,  there  results  as  simple  fundamental 
form  the  deduction  of  one  proposition,  one  statement  from  another : 
ue.  the  inference  or  syllogism  ((rvAXoyta/buk). 

The  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  became  thus  the  central  point  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic.  To  this  points  all  that  he  taught  (apparently 
only  in  the  most  general  outlines)  concerning  the  forms  of  thought 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  syllogism :  out  of  it  come  all  the  points 
of  view  in  his  methodology. 

The  outlines  of  this  doctrine,  which  form  the  basis  of  traditional 
logic  even  to  this  day,  are  the  following.  The  syllogism  is  the 
deduction  of  a  judgment  from  two  other  judgments.  Since  in  a 
judgment  one  concept  (the  predicate)  is  afi&rmed  of  another  concept 
(the  subject),  this  afi&rmation  can  be  grounded  only  by  establishing 
the  desired  connection  between  the  two  by  means  of  a  third  concept, 
the  middle  term  {fiiaoy).  This  third  concept  must  then  stand  in 
some  relations  with  the  other  two,  and  these  relations  must  be 
expressed  in  two  judgments,  which  are  called  the  premises  (irpora- 
<rtt«)  of  the  syllogism.  Inference,  or  drawing  the  conclusion,  con- 
sists in  the  process  of  thought  which,  from  the  relations  that  one 
and  the  same  concept  (the  middle  term)  sustains  to  two  other 
concepts,  discovers  the  relation  of  these  two  concepts  to  each  other. 

Agreeably  to  its  general  presuppositions,  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
of  the  syllogism  fixed  its  attention  upon  but  one  of  the  possible 
relations  existing  between  concepts,  —  the  relation  of  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  particular  under  the  general.  The  only  question  for  this 
theory  is  always  whether  the  one  concept  (the  subject)  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  other  (the  predicate)  or  not.  The  doctrine  of 
the  syllogism  has  to  do  only  with  the  knowledge  of  those  forms 
of  thought  according  to  which  it  is  to  be  decided,  with  the  help  of 
an  intermediate  concept,  whether  a  subordination  of  one  concept  under 
another  occurs  or  not.  This  question  Aristotle  answered  in  an  abso- 
lutely exhaustive  manner ;  in  this  consists  both  the  abiding  worth 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  and  also  the  limits  of  its  signifi- 
cance. 

In  correspondence  with  the  fact  just  noted,  Aristotle  treats  in  his 
theory  of  the  judgment  essentially  only  the  two  elements  which  come 
into  consideration  for  this  end :   first,  Quantity,  which  determines 
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the  kind  of  sabordinatkm  of  the  subjeet  to  the  pzedieate  as  regards 
extent,  and  yields  the  distinctions  of  geneial,  partieolary  and  singu- 
lar judgments;  and  second,  Qoalitj,  aoooiding  to  which  this  sob- 
ordination  is  either  alBrmed  or  denied,  and,  therefore,  the  rdation 
either  of  connection  or  of  separation  is  asserted  as  existing  between 
the  respectire  extents  of  the  two  concepts. 

The  kinds  or  figures  (crxiJMATa)  of  the  syllogism  are,  therefore^ 
essentially  fixed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  relations  of  subordina- 
tion between  the  concepts,  which  are  giyen  in  the  premises,  deter- 
mine the  subordination  sought  in  the  conclusion,  —  a  relation  which 
finds  its  external  expression  in  the  position  of  the  middle  term  in 
the  two  premises,  since  this  is  either  the  subject  of  one  premise  and 
predicate  of  the  other,  or  predicate  of  both,  or  subject  of  both.  As 
the  most  valuable  and  primitive  of  these  three  figures,  however, 
Aristotle  consistently  designated  the  first,  because  in  it  the  principle 
of  subordination  is  purely  and  clearly  expressed,  since  the  subject 
of  the  conclusion  is  subordinated  to  the  middle  term,  and  together 
with  this,  as  falling  within  its  compass,  is  subordinated  to  the  predi- 
cate of  the  major.' 

4.  But  by  defining  inference,  and  so  deduction,  proof,  and  expla- 
nation in  this  way,  it  followed  that  only  propositions  of  a  lesser 
degree  of  generality  could  be  deduced  from  those  of  higher  generality 
by  means  of  this  activity  so  essential  to  science.  That  is,  by  means 
of  inference,  we  can  never  prove  anything  equally  general  with  the 
premises,  to  say  nothing  of  proving  anything  more  general.  The 
peculiar  restriction  of  the  ancient  idea  of  the  nature  of  thought, 
according  to  which  thought  can  only  apprehend  and  take  apart 
what  is  given  but  can  never  produce  anything  new,  makes  its 
appearance  in  this  feature  of  the  Aristotelian  logic.  From  this, 
however,  it  follows  immediately  that  the  deducing,  proving,  and  ex- 
plaining science  may,  indeed,  in  the  individual  case,  be  able  to  take 
that  which  has  served  as  premise  in  the  syllogism,  and  deduce  it 
again  as  the  conclusion  of  a  still  more  general  syllogism,  but  must, 
nevertheless,  ultimately  proceed  from  premises  which  are  themselves 
capable  of  no  further  deduction,  proof,  and  comprehension,  of  no 
reduction  to  middle  terms.  The  truth  of  these  ultimate  premises  is, 
therefore,  immediate  (a/iccm),  not  to  be  deduced,  proved  or  compre- 
hended. All  deduction  needs  something  primitive;  all  proof,  a 
ground  that  cannot  be  proved ;  all  explaining,  something  given  which 
cannot  be  explained. 

*  The  details  cannot  be  developed  here.  Cf.  in  general,  F.  Kampe,  Die 
Erkenntnisstheorie  des  Aristoteles  (I^ips.  1870);  R.  Eucken,  Die  Methodf  (U^r 
aristotelischen  Forschung  (Berlin,  1872). 
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The  apodictiCy  proying,  and  explaining  activity  of  science  has, 
therefore,  a  limit ;  the  ultimate  grounds  of  proof  are  not  to  be  proved ; 
the  ultimate  causes  used  in  explaining  are  not  to  be  explained. 
Hence  if  science  is  to  fulfil  its  task,  which  consists  in  explaining  the 
particular  by  means  of  the  general,  it  must  first  press  forward  from 
the  particular  on  to  the  general,  in  the  case  of  which  proving  and 
explaining  are  forbidden  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  because  as  imme- 
diately certain  it  asserts  itself  as  not  to  be  deduced  and  not  to  be 
proved.  Hence  the  processes  of  deducing,  proving,  and  explaining, 
in  which  the  ultimate  task  of  science  consists,  must  be  preceded  by 
the  searching  out  of  the  starting-points  for  deduction,  of  the  ultimate 
grounds  of  proof,  and  of  the  highest  principles  of  explanation.  The 
activity  of  thought  involved  in  this  last  process  Aristotle  calls  did- 
lectiCy  and  has  laid  down  its  principles  in  the  Topics, 

This  procedure  of  searching  out  the  grounds  is  not,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  attended  by  the  same  ^*  apodictic  certainty,"  as ,  is  that  of 
deducing  consequences  (i^m  the  grounds,  when  the  latter  are  once 
established.  Investigation  proceeds  from  the  particular  given  in 
perception,  and  from  the  ideas  current  in  customary  opinion  (Irfiofoir), 
to  find  the  general,  from  which  the  particular  can  then  be  proved 
and  explained.  Investigation,  therefore,  follows  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  taken  by  deduction ;  the  latter  is  deductive,  the 
former  inductive,  epagogic  The  latter  proceeds,  proving  and 
explaining,  from  general  to  particular ;  the  former,  searching  and 
testing,  from  particular  to  general.^  Only  the  completed  science  is 
<'  apodictic  *' ;  science,  in  its  process  cf  coming  into  being,  is  epa- 
gogic. 

In  all  these  investigations  and  the  contrasts  that  appear  in  them, 
the  chief  question  for  Aristotle  is  that  with  regard  to  judgments; 
but  in  connection  with,  this  he  treats  also  concepts.  As  a  judgment 
is  proved  or  deduced,  by  being  concluded  from  more  general  judg- 
ments, by  means  of  the  middle  term,  so  a  concept  is  deduced  or 
derived  by  being  formed  from  a  more  general  concept  (the  next 
higher  class  or  genus,  ycvos)  by  adding  a  particular  characteristiQ 
mark  or  difference  (&a^opa).  This  deduction  of  the  concept  is  definij 
tion  (6pur/Ao$).  As,  however,  the  deduction  of  propositions  ulti- 
mately presupposes  most  general  premises,  which  cannot  be  further 

1  This  relation  of  contrariety  between  deduction  and  inquiry  Aristotle  ex- 
pressed in  the  statements  that  that  which,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is 
the  original  (wp&repop  ri  ^^ei),  and  therefore  the  general,  is  for  human  knowl- 
edge the  later,  that  which  Inust  be  acquired  (vartpow  wp6t  iifuit) ;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  that  which  is  for  us  the  most  immediate  (rp^cpor  wp6t  i^/m*)*  the 
particular,  is,  according  to  the  true  essence,  the  derivative,  the  later  (vartpov  r\ 
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proved,  so,  too,  definition  of  lower  concepts  goes  back  ultimately  to 
most  general  concepts  which  withdraw  from  all  attempts  at  deduc- 
tion and  explanation.  These  concepts,  also,  as  well  as  the  highest 
premises  of  proof,  must  be  sought  inductively;^  and  it  seems  as 
though  Aristotle  looked  upon  the  propositions  of  highest  generality 
as  the  elucidations  of  these  most  general  concepts. 

5.  Among  the  t^'xt-books  which  Aristotle  left,  the  two  main 
logical  treatises,  the  Amifytics  and  the  Topics,  are  those  which  are 
most  nearly  complete  by  far.-  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  the 
logical  demands  which  the  Philosopher  makes  of  science  are  devel- 
oped so  clearly  and  surely,  while,  on  the  other  hand,*  his  system  as 
carried  out  in  the  form  known  to  us,  fulfils  in  but  a  lesser  measure 
the  expectations  thus  raised. 

For  evidently  we  should  expect  that  a  sure  statement  could  be 
made  as  to  what  the  Philosopher  declared  to  be  those  immediately 
certain,  highest  propositions  or  concepts  which  were  to  be  the  result 
of  investigation,  and  the  starting-point  of  proof  and  explanation. 
If,  however,  we  ask  for  these,  we  find  ourselves  in  great  embarrass- 
ment as  regards  the  teaching  of  Aristotle.  Of  general  propositions 
there  is  but  a  single  principle,  the  principle  of  contradiction,*  which 
he  set  forth  as  an  unprovable  major  premise,  or  highest  principle 
for  all  proofs,  partly  in  the  purely  logical  setting  that  affirmation 
and  denial  of  the  same  combination  of  concepts  reciprocally  exclude 
each  other,  partly  in  the  metaphysical  form  that  a  thing  cannot  be 
the  same  and  also  not  be  the  same.  But  aside  from  this  he  prefers  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  department  of  knowledge  has  its 
own  ultimate  presuppositions,  and  does  not  state  these  more  exactly. 

If,  however,  we  seek  for  the  highest  concepts,  — aside  from  the 
reference  made  here  also  to  the  particular  nature  of  individual  dis- 
ciplines,— we  have  the  choice  between  the  four  "principles"  (dpx(u)t 
or  "causes,"  of  the  Metaphysics,  and  the  "categories,"  which  are 
designated  as  the  fundamental  forms  of  predication  concerning  what 
is,  —  a  choice  not  decided  by  Aristotle.  In  both  cases  we  find  our- 
selves already  in  the  midst  of  the  material  as  opposed  to  the  formal 
elements  of  his  teaching. 

1  Over  against  determination  (^w f>6cr$€ff is) ^  as  the  deduction  of  one  concept 
from  the  higher  by  adding  a  new  mark,  stands  therefore  abstraction  {d4>alp€ffis) 
as  process  of  formation  of  class-concepts,  —  a  process  which,  by  continually 
taking  away  individual  characteristics,  gains  a  concept  poorer  in  contents,  but 
wi  ler  in  its  extent.  Formation  of  concepts  is,  accordingly,  with  Aristotle,  again 
CO  npletely  anal3rtic,  while  with  Plato  it  had  been  intuitive.  Aristotle  was  the 
tlrst  to  free  himself  from  the  optical  analogy,  in  accordance  with  which  the  know- 
ing process  of  thought  had  been  conceived  even  by  Democritus  and  Plato. 

^  In  the  case  of  the  Topics,  this  completeness  seems  even  to  have  been  at- 
tained. •  Met,  IV.  3  £f. 
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§  13.  The  Syitem  of  Development 

The  impression  of  something  completely  new,  which  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  makes,  as  contrasted  with  all  that  had  previously  appeared 
in  Greek  science,  rests  principally  upon  the  capacity  for  abstract 
thought^  presupposed  in  so  high  a  degree  by  this  separation  of  the 
general  Forms  of  thought  from  every  possible  content  —  a  separa- 
tion that  evinced  his  genius.  This  genius  for  the  formation  of  con- 
ceptions by  abstraction  was  evinced  by  Aristotle  in  all  departments 
of  his  scientific  work,  and  if  the  '^ Father  of  logic"  bcKsame  the 
philosophic  teacher  for  two  thousand  years,  he  owes  this  success, 
first  of  all,  to  the  sureness^  clearness,  and  consistency  with  which 
he  formed  and  defined  his  conceptions.  He  fulfilled  the  task  set  by 
Socrates,  and  in  so  doing  created  the  language  of  science.  The  funda- 
mental part  of  the  scientific  conceptions  and  expressions  everywhere 
in  use,  even  to  the  present  time,  goes  back  to  his  formulations. 

With  this  inclination  to  abstraction  is  connected  the  further  fact 
that  Aristotle  solved  the  fundamental  problem  of  Greek  philosophy 
—  viz.  how  behind  the  changing  multiplicity  of  phenomena  a  uni- 
tary and  abiding  Being  is  to  be  thought  —  by  means  of  a  concept  of 
relation^  that  of  development.  His  two  great  predecessors  had  still 
been  seeking  to  assign  a  particular  content  to  the  conception  of  true 
Being.  Democritus  had  regarded  the  atoms  and  their  motion,  Plato 
the  Ideas  and  their  final  causation,  as  the  causes  of  phenomena,  — 
causes  different  from  the  phenomena  themselves.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, determined  the  true  reality — that  which  is — as  the  essence 
which  unfolds  in  the  phenom^ia  themselves.  He  renounced  the  at- 
tempt to  think  out  as  the  cause  of  phenomena  something  different 
from  them  (a  second  world),  and  taught  that  the  Being  of  things 
which  is  known  in  conception  possesses  no  other  reality  than  the 
sum  total  of  the  phenomena  in  which  it  realises  itself.  So  regarded. 
Being  (ovo-ta)  takes  on  the  character  of  the  essence  (ro  re  ^  cTmou), 
which  constitutes  the  one,  only  ground  of  its  individual  formations, 
but  is  real  or  actual  only  in  these  themselves,  and  all  phenomenal 
appearance  or  coming  into  being  becomes  the  realisation  of  the 
essence.  This  is  the  concept  of  relation  by  means  of  which  Aristotle 
overcame  the  opposition  of  the  Heraclitic  and  Eleatic  metaphysics. 

1.  In  particular,  the  process  of  development  presents  itself  to 
Aristotle  as  the  relation  of  Form  and  Matter  (cISos,  t»jop^  —  ^^v), 
Plato  ^  had  declared  the  world  of  phenomena  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 


^  The  main  outlines  of  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  develop  in  the  simplest 
way  from  that  phase  of  the  Platonic  metaphysics  which  is  presented  in  the 
Philebus  (cf.  above,  §  11^  0).  Cf.  J.  C.  Olaser,  Die  MeU^phynk  des  AriHoteJes 
(Berlin,  1841). 
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''  unlimited  "  and  of  ^'  limitation  "  ;  Aristotle  holds  to  the  obsenrar 
tion  that,  in  everything  of  the  phenomenal  world,  formed  matter 
lies  before  us.  But  for  him  this  matter  is,  indeed,  in  itself  indefi- 
nite, and  yet  not  purely  indifferent,  empty  space,  but  a  corporeal 
substratum  (vroiccc/ACKor) ;  for  him,  this  form  is  not  merely  the 
matiiematical  limit,  but  the  form  determined  as  to  its  contents  by 
the  essence.  The  matter  or  material  substratum  is  the  possibility 
of  that  which,  in  the  complete  thing,  has  become  actual  or  real  by 
means  of  the  form.  In  matter,  therefore,  the  essential  nature 
{a()vCa)  is  given  only  potentiaily  (Swelfta).  First,  and  only  by  means 
of  the  form,  does  it  exist  in  realUy  or  dctudlity  (ivtpytC^,  ache). 
Occurrence,  however,  or  the  natural  process,  is  that  process  in  which 
the  essence  passes  over  from  mere  possibility,  through  form,  into 
adtMlisation.  The  essence  has  not  any  second,  higher  reality  beside 
and  apart  from  the  phenomena ;  it  exists  only  in  the  succession  of 
its  phenomenal  manifestations,  by  means  of  which  it  realises  its 
own  possibility.  The  universal  is  real  or  actual  only  in  the  partio> 
ular;  the  particular  is  only  because  in  it  the  universal  realises 
itself. 

With  this  transformation  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  Aristotle  solves 
the  fundamental  problem  of  the  theoretical  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  viz.  that  of  so  thinking  Being  or  what ''  is ''  that  Becoming, 
or  the  process  of  Nature  (das  Oeschehen),  may  be  explained  from 
it.  From  the  Hylozoism  of  the  Milesians  on  to  the  opposing 
theories  of  his  two  great  predecessors,  all  standpoints  of  Greek 
metaphysics  are  contained  as  elements  in  this  doctrine  of  Aristotle. 
The  Being  cognised  in  conception  is  the  general  essence,  which 
realises  itself  in  its  particular  phenomenal  manifestations  from 
potentiality  on  through  form,  and  the  process  of  this  realisation  is 
motion.  Being  is  that  which  comes  to  existence  in  the  processes 
of  Nature.  This  self-realisation  of  the  essence  in  the  phenomena, 
Aristotle  calls  entelechy  (^vreXc^cia). 

2.  The  central  point  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  lies,  therefore, 
in  this  new  conception  of  the  cosmic  processes  as  the  realisation  oj 
the  essence  in  the  ph£nomenon,  and  the  respect  in  which  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  earlier  explanation  of  Nature  consists  therefore  in 
carrying  through  in  conceptions  the  teleology  which  Plato  had  only 
set  up  as  postulate,  and  developed  in  mythical,  figurative  form. 
While  the  earlier  metaphysics  had  looked  upon  the  mechanical 
process  of  pressure  and  impact  as  the  typical  fundamental  relation 
of  the  cosmic  processes,  Aristotle  regarded  as  this  typical  rela- 
tion the  development  of  organisms  and  man's  building  or  forming 
activity.     From  these  two  departments  he  took  his  examples  when 
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he  wished  to  elucidate  the  metaphysical  character  of  the  cosmic 
processes.^ 

Nevertheless^  the  relation  of  form  and  matter  is  not  completely 
the  same  in  these  two  kinds  of  purposive  processes,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  asserts  itself  everywhere  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Aristotelian  fundamental  thought.  In  the  case  of  organic 
processes,  matter  and  form  are  the  two  sides,  separable  only  through 
abstraction,  of  one  and  the  same  reality  identical  from  beginning 
to  end;  even  in  the  germ  which  in  the  process  of  development 
brings  the  essence  to  its  unfolding,  the  matter  is  already  shaped 
internally  by  the  form.  In  the  case  of  artistic  construction,  on  the 
contrary,  the  material  which  contains  possibility  exists  at  first  by 
itself,  and  the  work  of  the  artist  with  its  end  in  view  is  added  later 
to  produce  the  shape  by  means  of  motion. 

In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  the  development  is  to  be  regarded 
under /our  principles.  These  are  the  Matter^  the  Form^  the  Endj  and 
the  Cause  of  what  comes  to  pass  or  comes  to  be. 

In  the  former  case,  on  the  contrary,  the  three  other  principles,  as 
set  over  against  the  Matter,  are  but  different  expressions  for  the 
same  thing,  since  the  Form  constitutes  the  Cause  and  the  Result  of 
the  process. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  when  applied  to  the  task  of  science, 
this  fundamental  relation  of  form  and  matter  is  carried  out  in  a 
twofold  way:  on  the  one  hand,  individwU  things  are  regarded  as 
self-realising  forms;  on  the  other  hand,  things  in  reUUion  to  one 
another  are  regarded,  the  one  as  matter,  the  other  as  form.  These 
two  applications  of  the  fundamental  principle  go  through  the  entire 
Aristotelian  system  side  by  side,  and  in  the  general  principles  of 
the  system  they  sometimes  so  collide,  that  it  is  only  by  their  separa- 
tion that  apparent  contradiction  can  be  cleared  away. 

3.  The  former  point  of  view  yields  the  result,  that  for  the  Aristo- 
telian conception  of  the  world,  in  contrast  with  both  that  of  Democ- 
ritus  and  that  of  Plato,  the  truly  real  is  the  individual  things 
determined  in  itself  by  its  form.  To  it,  therefore,  belongs  primarily 
the  name  of  essence  or  substance  (ouo-ui).  But  the  essence  develops 
and  realises  itself  in  individual  determinations,  which  are  partly  its 
states  (iroA;),  partly  its  relations  to  other  things'  (ra  wpos  n). 
Hence  knowledge  has  these  which  belong  to  the  thing  (ra  (rvfiPtPtf 
koto)  to  predicate  of  it,  while  the  individual  thing  itself  cannot  be 
predicated  of  anything  else,  i.e.  in  the  proposition  it  can  be  only 

^  Aside  from  its  discussion  in  the  MeU^hysicSj  this  question  is  chiefly  treated 
in  the  PhyHes, 

>  Met,  XIV.  2,  1080  b  23. 
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subject  and  never  predicate.'  Of  these  modes  in  which  substance 
manifests  itself,  or  of  the  predicates  that  are  possible  with  regard 
to  ity  Aristotle  enumerates  as  caleqories^  quantity  (wwrim)^  qudity 
(volar),  relation  (vpos  n),  determination  in  space  and  time  {wou^  «orc)i 
action  (irouiv),  and  passion  or  passivity  (vooxctr)  ;  and  in  addition, 
also,  position  (#ccur6bi)  and  condition  (Jxuv)>  This  collection 
(making  ten  categories  inclusive  of  substance),  in  which,  perhaps, 
grammatical  observations  co-operated,  is  designed  to  present  the 
highest  dosses  or  genera  under  which  the  contents  of  all  possible 
ideas  are  to  be  subsumed.  Yet  Aristotle  made  no  methodical  use 
of  this  collection,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  categories  acquired,  there- 
fore, no  importance  in  his  metaphysics,  aside  from  the  above-noted 
relation  of  substance  to  its  determinations. 

When  we  consider  how  sharply  Aristotle  shaped  out  the  scientific 
conception  of  substance  in  its  logical  and  metaphysical  character, 
it  may  appear  strange  at  the  first  glance  that  he  has  announced 
neither  a  methodical  principle  nor  a  real  principle  applying  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  according  to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  de- 
cide what  these  truly  existing  individual  things,  in  his  sense  of  the 
word,  are.  It  is  clear  only  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  did  not  regard 
as  essence  everything  whatever  that  occasionally  appears  in  ex- 
perience as  a  thing  separate  from  others,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  ascribed  this  character  to  organic  individuals,  to  individual 
men.  It  would  be  in  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  to  suppose  that  he 
could  have  spoken  of  an  "  essence  "  only  where  an  inner  determina- 
tion of  form  constitutes  the  ground  of  the  coherence  of  individual 
characteristics,  where,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  this  essence 
solves  the  problem  of  science  —  viz.  to  determine  existent  reality 
by  the  general  conception  —  in  so  far  as  the  abiding  individual 
thing  forms  the  class-concept  for  all  its  particular  modes  of  appear- 
ing which  show  themselves  in  perception. 

But  the  Socratic-Platonic  view  of  the  problem  of  science  brought 
with  it  the  consequence  that  Aristotle  defined  yet  again  the  essence 
of  the  individual  thing  as  that  through  which  the  individual  thing 
belongs  to  its  doss  or  species.  If  substance,  as  contrasted  with  its 
perceptible  phenomena  and  attributes,  presents  the  universal,  on 
the  other  hand  the  species  {yivo^,  or  again  Platonically,  cISo^)  is  the 
universal  that  realises  itself  in  the  individual  substances.  Here,  too, 
the  same  relation  is  repeated ;  the  species  exists  only  in  so  far  as  it 
realises  itself  in  individual  things  as  their  truly  existing  essence, 
and  the  individual  thing  exists  only  as  the  species  conies  to  its  phe- 

1  Analyt,  Post.  I.  22,  83  a  24. 
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nomenal  manifestation  in  it.  Just  for  this  reason  the  species  also 
have  the  claim  to  the  metaphysical  significance  of  being  essences 
(ovcrou).  By  this  means  the  conception  of  substance  with  Aristotle 
contains  a  peculiarly  changeable  double  meaning.  The  substances 
proper  are  individual  things  as  determined  in  conception,  but  as  a 
second  kind  of  substances  (Scvrcpoi  awrUa)  ^  we  have  the  species 
which  constitute  the  essence  of  individual  things,  just  as  these  latter 
constitute  the  essence  of  perceptible  phenomena. 

Scientific  knowledge  is  directed  partly  toward  the  conception  of 
the  individual  thing,  partly  toward  the  conception  of  the  species. 
Each  of  these  realises  itself  in  phenomena,  and  here  there  is  found 
much  which,  as  belonging  directly  to  the  conception  (ovftfitPrfKora  in 
the  narrower  sense),  can  be  deduced  from  it,  but  also  much  which, 
as  foreign  to  the  conception,  appears  in  the  particular  only  incident- 
ally, as  a  consequence  of  the  matter  in  which  the  conception  realises 
itself ;  and  of  this  which  is  conceptionally  indifferent  or  "  accidental " 
( avfifiefirfKora  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word)  there  is,  according 
to  the  presuppositions  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  no  "theory,'' 
no  scientific  knowledge.  Hence  Aristotle  also  —  and  in  this  lies  a 
characteristic  limit  of  the  ancient  study  of  Nature  —  disclaimed  on 
principle  any  scientific  insight  into  the  necessity  of  law,  with  which 
even  the  most  individual  and  most  particular  follow  from  the  gen- 
eral This  individual  instance  he  declared  rather  to  be  something 
really  accidental,  not  to  be  explained  by  conception,  and  limited 
scientific  consideration  to  that  which  is  valid  universally  (xaff  oXov), 
or  at  least /or  the  most  part  (m  ro  iroXv). 

4.  In  this  we  see  decidedly  a  holding  fast  to  the  tradition  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas :  the  same  attitude  discloses  itself  also  in  another 
direction.  If,  that  is,  the  relation  of  matter  and  form  is  affirmed 
between  the  different  things  or  classes  of  things,  each  of  which  is 
in  itself  already  actual  as  formed  matter,  this  relation  becomes 
relative  in  so  far  as  the  same  thing  which  in  contrast  with  a  lower 
is  to  be  regarded  as  form,  appears  as  matter  when  contrasted  with 
the  higher.  In  this  aspect  the  conception  of  development  becomes 
the  principle  of  an  ordering  of  things  according  to  their  metaphysical 
values,  considering  these  things  as  rising  in  uninterrupted  succession 
from  the  lowest  formations  of  matter  to  the  highest  forms.  In 
this  scale  every  class  of  things  is  assigned  its  metaphysical  dignity 
by  means  of  the  test  that  it  is  regarded  as  form  of  the  lower  and  as 
the  material  of  the  higher. 

1  So,  at  least,  they  are  called  in  the  treatise  on  categories,  the  genuineness  of 
which  is,  to  be  sore,  not  entirely  oncontested ;  yet  the  designation  is  quite  in 
the  line  of  Aristotle's  teaching  taken  as  a  whole. 


i 
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This  system  of  individoal  things,  and  of  their  classes,  has  both  a 
lower  and  an  upper  limit,  the  former  in  mere  matter,  the  latter  in 
pure  form.  Wholly  unformed  matter  {wpmrji  Sktf)  is,  of  course,  in 
itself  as  mere  possibility,  not  actual ;  it  never  exists  without  being 
somehow  aotualised  as  form.  Tet  it  is  not  merely  that  which  is  not 
Being  (the  Platonic  fi^  IS¥,  or  empty  space),  but  the  accessory  cause, 
which  evinces  itself  as  such  through  real  effects  (t6  ov  ovk  a^tv,  sine 
qua  nan).  Its  reality  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  forms  do  not 
completely  realise  themselves  in  individual  things,  and  that  from  it 
side-workings  (irofm^vaf)  proceed  which  are  without  connection 
with  the  purposefully  active  form,  or  even  in  contradiction  with  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  from  matter  that  the  fact  is  explained  that  the 
forms  realise  themselves  only  potentially  (#earek  ro  SwaroK) :  from 
matter  arises  that  which  is  conceptionally  indeterminate  (ovfi^c- 
firfKot),  or  the  accidental  (avrdfiaroy), — the  lawless  and  purposeless 
in  Nature.  Hence  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  distinguishes,  in  its 
explanation  of  Nature,  as  did  Plato  in  the  Fhilehus,  between  Jinal 
causes  {t6  ov  hftxa)  and  medianical  causes  (ro  i(  dmyKi^f) :  the  former 
are  the  forms  which  realise  themselves  in  matter ;  the  latter  reside 
in  matter,  out  of  which  proceed  side-workings  and  counter-workings. 
Thus  the  cosmic  processes  are  regarded  by  Aristotle  ultimately 
under  the  aruxlogy  of  the  plastic  artist^  who  finds  in  the  hard  material 
a  limit  to  the  realisation  of  his  formative  thought.  This  material 
is,  indeed,  so  far  related  to  the  Idea,  that  the  Idea  can  present  itself 
in  it,  at  least  in  general,  and  yet  it  is  in  so  far  a  foreign,  and  thus 
an  independent,  element,  that  it  in  part  opposes  itself  as  a  retarding 
principle  to  the  realising  of  the  forms.  Ancient  philosophy  did  not 
overstep  this  dualism  between  the  purposive  activity  of  the  form 
and  the  resistance  of  matter ;  with  the  demand  of  the  teleological 
view  of  the  world  it  united  the  naive  honesty  of  experience,  recog- 
nising the  necessity,  purposeless  and  contrary  to  design,  which 
asserts  itself  in  the  phenomena  of  the  actual  world. 

5.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  self-evident  in  the  case  of  pure  form, 
since  its  conception  is  immediately  connected  with  that  of  true  act- 
uality, that  it  possesses  in  itself  the  highest  actuality  without  need- 
ing any  matter  whatever.  The  assumption  of  such  a  pure  Form  is 
necessary  according  to  the  system  of  Aristotle,  for  the  reason  that 
matter,  as  the  merely  possible  or  potential,  has  in  itself  alone  no 
principle  of  motion  or  of  generation.  We  cannot,  indeed,  speak  of 
a  beginning  of  motion  in  time  in  this  system  of  development,  which 
centres  about  the  conception  of  self-realising  essence,  since  motion 
must  be  as  eternal  as  Being  itself,  to  the  essential  characteristics  of 
which  it  belongs ;  but  yet  we  must  point  out  that  property  in  Being 
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which  is  the  cause  of  motion.  This  is,  however,  everywheie  the 
action  of  the  form  upon  the  matter,  in  which,  with  reference  to  indi- 
vidual things,  Aristotle  distinguishes  two  elements,  viz.  an  impulse 
to  be  formed  inherent  in  matter,  and  the  purposive  motion  proceed- 
ing from  the  form  itself.  But  in  so  far  as  the  form  is  itself  moved, 
it  must  be  regarded  in  turn  as  matter  for  a  higher  form ;  and,  since 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  latter,  and  so  on,  motion  would  not  be 
understood  if  the  chain  of  its  causes  did  not  have  a  first  link  in  the 
pure  Form  which  is  itself  not  moved.  The  Jirsi  mover  {wp^n^  mvovy) 
is  itself  unmoved.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  its  action  upon  matter, 
only  the  first  of  the  two  elements  above  mentioned  comes  into  con- 
sideration. It  operates,  not  by  means  of  its  own  activity,  but  only 
by  means  of  the  fact  that  its  absolute  actuality  excites  in  matter 
the  impulse  to  form  itself  according  to  it  (the  prime  mover),  not  as 
a  mechanical,  but  as  a  pure^  final  cause  (mvcT  Jh  ^pcS/xcKor,  ov  kwov- 
/xcKor). 

The  prime  mover,  or  the  pure  Formy  means,  then,  in  the  Aristo- 
telian metaphysics,  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  Idea  of  the  Good  in 
the  Platonic,  and  for  it  alone  Aristotle  employs  all  the  predicates 
of  the  Platonic  Idea.  It  is  eternal,  unchangeable,  immovable, 
wholly  independent,  separated  (x«purroif)  from  all  else,  incorporeal, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  all  generation  and  change. 
It  is  the  perfect  Being  (ivtpytia)  in  which  all  possibility  is  at  the 
same  time  actuality ;  of  all  that  exists  it  is  the  highest  (ro  ri  -^  cZvcu 
ro  wpm-w)  and  best —  the  deity .^ 

The  highest  Being  or  E^ence,  thus  determined  according  to  its 
relations,  is  also  characterised  by  Aristotle  as  regards  its  content. 
Such  an  activity,  related  to  no  possibility,  resting  purely  within 
itself  (actus  purus),  is  thought,  and  thought  alone;  not,  of  course, 
that  mental  process  which  applies  itself  to  individual  things  and 
their  changing  phenomena,  but  the  pure  tJiought,  which  is  employed 
with  itself  and  its  eternal  nature ;  that  thought  which  presupposes 
nothing  else  as  an  object,  but  has  itself  for  its  constant,  unchang- 
ing content,  the  thought  of  thought  (vor/ats  vfniattK), —  self-conscious- 
ness. 

In  these  conceptions,  so  determined,  dwells  a  significance  of 
mighty  import  for  the  world's  history.    On  the  one  hand,  mono- 

1  Th6  exposition  of  this  coarse  of  thought  from  which  the  later,  so-called  cos- 
mological  proof  for  tKe  existence  ofOod  essentially  arose,  is  found  principally 
in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  In  his  popular  dialoffues  Aristotle 
amalgamated  it  with  determinations  of  worth,  by  giving  it  the  following  form : 
the  distinction  between  the  imperfect  and  the  more  perfect  which  things  of 
experience  show  presupposes  the  reality  of  a  most  perfect.  Cf .  SchoL  in  Arist 
487  a  6. 
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theism  was  herewith  conceptionally  formulated  and  seientifioally 
grounded;  on  the  other  hand,  it  passed  over  from  the  pantheistic 
form,  which  it  had  with  Xenophanes,  and  even  still  with  Plato,  into 
the  theietic  form,  since  Gk>d  is  conceived  of  as  a  self-conscious  being 
different  from  the  world.  But  besides  this  transcendence^  the  doc- 
trine that  Cfod  is  the  absolute  mind  or  spirit  ( Oeist)  involves  at  the 
same  time  the  metaphysical  advance  that  the  immaterial^  the  incor^ 
poreal  pure  Being,  is  made  equivalent  to  the  spiritual  Spiritual 
monotheism  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  Grecian  science. 

This  divine  spirituality  is  conceived  of  in  a  purely  intellectualistic 
manner ;  its  essential  nature  is  solely  thought  directed  upon  itself. 
All  doing,  all  willing,  is  directed  toward  an  object,  distinct  from  the 
doer  or  the  wilier.  The  divine  mind,  as  pure  form,  needs  no  object; 
he  is  sufficient  for  himself,  and  his  knowledge  of  himself  (tfcwpMi), 
which  has  no  other  goal  than  itself,  is  his  eternal  blessedness. 
He  acts  upon  the  world,  not  through  his  motion  or  activity,  but 
through  the  longing  for  him  which  the  world  has.  The  world,  and 
what  takes  place  in  it,  arises  from  the  longing  of  matter  after  Chd. 

6.  Matter  (the  merely  potential)  is  that  which  is  moved  without 
itself  moving  anything;  God  (the  solely  actual)  is  that  which  moves 
without  itself  being  moved ;  between  the  two  is  the  entire  series  of 
things,  which  suffer  motion  as  well  as  call  it  forth ;  and  these,  taken 
as  a  whole,  are  designated  by  Aristotle  as  Nature  (<^ixrt$ ;  equivalent 
to  "world'*  according  to  present  usage).  Nature  is,  accordingly, 
the  connected  system  of  living  beings  viewed  as  a  unity,  in  which 
matter  developing  ever  higher,  from  form  to  form,  through  all  the 
multitude  of  its  particular  shapes,  approaches  the  resting  Being  of 
the  deity,  and  imitating  this,  potentially  takes  it  up  into  itself. 

But  in  this  connection,  the  graded  scale  of  things,  in  the  exposition 
of  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  of  Nature  consists,  shows  a  two- 
fold standard  for  estimating  relative  worth.  The  scale  is  therefore 
developed  in  two  different  series,  which  find  their  union  only  at  the 
end  in  a  manner  which  is,  indeed,  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  system,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  in  itself  sur- 
prising. 

In  the  conception  of  the  deity,  according  to  Aristotle,  there  meet, 
as  chief  characteristics,  that  of  Being,  resting  within  itself,  and 
remaining  like  itself  (dtSiov),  and  that  of  spirituality  or  rationality 
(vov«).  Hence  the  individual  "forms"  of  Nature  take  a  higher 
rank  in  proportion  as  they  contain  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
elements  which  constitute  the  highest  worth.  In  the  one  line, 
the  series  of  phenomena  ascends  from  the  unordered  change  of  the 
terrestrial  world  to  the  ever-uniform  revolution  of  the  stars ;  in  the 
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other  line,  we  are  led  from  the  merely  mechanical  change  of 
place  to  the  activities  of  the  soul  and  its  most  valuable  develop- 
menty  rational  knowledge;  and  both  series  have  the  same  terminus, 
inasmuch  as  the  stars  that  are  in  most  uniform  motion  are  con- 
ceived of  as  the  highest  intelligences^  the  most  rational  spirits. 

7.  In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  two  aspects  Aristotle,  taking 
up  the  astronomical  views  of  Plato,  adopted  the  old  Pythagorean 
antithesis  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  world,  and  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  victorious  influence  of  his  philosophy  that  the 
maturer  ideas  of  the  later  Pythagoreans  did  not  prevail  in  antiquity, 
in  spite  of  their  recognition  by  those  learned  in  astronomy  in  the 
following  period.  As  the  whole  universe  has  the  most  perfect  form, 
everywhere  the  same,  —  that  of  the  sphere,  —  so  among  all  motions 
the  most  perfect  is  the  circular  motion,  which  returns  into  itself. 
This  belongs  to  the  osther,  the  celestial  element,  out  of  which  the 
stars  are  formed,  and  the  transparent  hollow  spheres,  in  which  the 
stars  move  with  ever-unchanged  uniformity.  Farthest  out,  and  in 
an  absolute  changelessness  that  comes  nearest  the  divine  Being,  is 
the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  beneath  that  the  planets,  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  whose  apparent  deviation  from  the  circular  movement 
was  explained  by  a  complicated  theory  of  hollow  spheres  placed  one 
within  another,  the  theory  which  Eudoxus,  an  astronomer  sustaining 
a  close  relation  to  the  Academy,  and  his  disciple  Callippus  had 
propounded.^  The  stars  themselves  were,  however,  for  Aristotle 
beings  of  superhuman  intelligence,  incorporate  deities.  They  ap- 
peared to  him  as  the  purer  forms,  those  more  like  the  deity,  and 
from  them  a  purposive,  rational  influence  upon  the  lower  life  of 
earth  seemed  to  proceed,  —  a  thought  which  became  the  root  of 
medisBval  astrology. 

The  lower  "  forms  "  of  terrestrial  life,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
four  elements  (of  Empedocles),  which  are  characterised  by  the  ten- 
dency to  rectilinear  motion.  But  rectilinear  motion  involves  at  once 
the  opposition  of  two  tendencies,  —  the  centrifugal,  which  belongs  to 
Fire ;  and  the  centripetal,  which  belongs  to  Earth.  The  first  of  the 
two  tendencies  is  also  attributed  in  a  lesser  degree  to  Air,  and  the 
latter  in  a  lesser  degree  to  Water,  and  so  the  central  mass,  our  earth. 


^  Schiaparelli,  Le  Sfere  Omacentriehe  di  Ettdo880,  Callippo,  ed  Arittatele  (Mi- 
lan, 1876).  Cf.  also  O.  Gruppe,  Die  kosmischen  Systeme  der  Oriechen  (Berlin, 
1851).  As  a  principle  of  method,  the  following  prescription  for  the  proposal  of 
these  questions  has  been  preserved  from  the  Old  Academy,  tjrpical  of  the  math- 
ematico-metaphyaical  presupposition  of  the  speculative  explanation  of  Nature ; 
▼iz.  to  discover  the  uniformly  ordered  motions  of  the  stars  by  means  of  which 
their  apparent  motions  may  be  explained  {6imffiii^i»).  Simpl.  in  Arist.  De  Ccelo 
(Karst.),  119. 
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in  a  state  of  rest  as  a  whole,  is  composed  in  such  a  way  that  about 
the  earthy  material  is  disposed  at  first  Water  and  then  Air,  while 
Fire  strives  toward  the  celestial  outer  world.  The  changing  cambir 
nationSy  however,  into  which  the  four  elements  enter,  constitute  the 
imperfect,  that  which  cannot  be  conceived,  that  which  is  aocidenial 
in  the  terrestrial  world.  Here  the  side-working  and  counter-work- 
ing of  matter  are  stronger  than  in  the  celestial  region  where  the 
mathematical  determinateness  of  undisturbed  circular  motion  real- 
ises itself. 

8.  In  the  changes  of  the  terrestrial  world,  mechanical,  chemical, 
and  organic  processes  are  built  up  upon  each  other  in  such  a  way 
that  the  higher  always  presupposes  the  lower  as  its  condition. 
Without  change  of  place  (^opa  or  Ktvrfais  in  the  narrowest  sense), 
change  of  qualities  (dXAotWis)  is  not  possible,  and  the  organic 
transformation  which  consists  in  growth  and  decay  (av(rf<ns — ^un«) 
is  not  possible  without  both  the  preceding.  The  higher  form  is, 
however,  never  merely  a  product  of  the  lower,  but  is  something  self* 
subsistent,  by  means  of  which  those  lower  forms  can  be  employed 
only  in  a  purposive  manner. 

B^om  this  develops  an  important  principle  in  which  Aristotle  is 
opposed  to  Democritus,  —  a  principle  which  the  former  esteemed 
very  highly  in  regard  to  detailed  research  in  natural  science,  and 
used  a  great  deal,  even  with  express  mention.  Aristotle  ^  protests 
against  the  attempt  to  reduce  all  qualitative  to  quantitative  deter- 
minations,—  an  attempt  ultimately  accepted  even  by  Plato.  He 
combats  the  contrasting  from  an  epistemological  and  metaphysical 
point  of  view,  of  secondary  and  primary  qualities  ;  to  the  former  he 
accords  not  a  less  but  rather  a  higher  reality  than  to  the  latter,  and 
in  the  succession  of  "forms"  the  inner  conceptional  character  or 
determination  is  evidently  of  more  worth  for  him  than  the  outer 
determination  which  is  capable  of  mathematical  expression.*  Th<* 
attempt  of  Democritus  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  a  principle  .fcr 
explaining  the  world  the  reduction  of  all  qualitative  to  quantitative 
differences,  found  its  victorious  opponent  in  Aristotle  and  his  doctrine 
of  the  "  entelechies,"  the  inner  Forms  of  things.  The  keen  logician 
saw  that  it  is  never  possible  to  develop  qualities  analytically  from 
quantitative  relations,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  quality  (by  which- 
ever sense  it  may  be  perceived)  is  something  new,  which  presup- 
poses the  entire  body  of  quantitative  relations  as  its  occasion  only. 

*  Cf.  especially  the  third  book  of  the  treatise  Dp  Coelo. 

^  For  this  reason  Aristotle  also  characterises  the  elements  not  only  by  the 
different  tendencies  of  their  motions,  but  also  by  primitive  qualities ;  and  he 
develops  them  out  of  a  meeting  of  the  contrasted  pairs,  warm  and  cold,  dry  and 
moist.     Meteor.  IV.  1,  378  b  11. 
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9.  With  logical  consistency  the  same  view  is  applied  by  Aristotle 
to  the  relation  of  the  psychical  and  bodily  activities ;  the  latter  are 
but  the  matter  for  which  the  former  famish  the  forms.  There  is, 
with  Aristotle,  no  such  dependence  of  psychical  upon  corporeal  func- 
tions as  Democritus,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  of  the  older 
metaphysics,  and  even  Plato,  i:i  part  (in  the  Timceits),  had  taught 
For  Aristotle  the  eoui  is  rather  the  erUelechy  of  the  hody^  i.e.  the 
Form  which  realises  itself  in  the  motions  and  changes  of  the  organic 
body.  The  soul  is  the  cause  of  bodily  formation  and  motion,  a 
cause  acting  from  ends ;  itself  incorporeal,  it  is  yet  actual  or  real 
only  as  the  power  moving  and  controlling  the  body. 

But  the  psychical  life  itself  is  also,  according  to  Aristotle,  built 
up  as  it  were  in  successive  grades  or  strata,  each  of  which,  in  turn, 
presents  matter  for  the  higher.  The  first  Form  of  organic  life  is 
the  vegetative  soui  (tfpcimjcor),  which  <' forms''  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  changes  to  the  purposive  functions  of  assimilation  and 
propagation.  The  soul  of  plants  is  restricted  to  this  purely  physio- 
logical significance  of  a  vital  force;  to  this  is  added  in  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,^  the  animal  soul,  whose  constitutive  characteristics 
are  spontaneous  motion  in  space  (KiinfTucw  Kark  ritrw)  and  sensation 

(ourOrinKw). 

The  purposive,  spontaneous  motion  of  the  animal  body  proceeds 
from  desire  (o^pc^),  which  arises  from  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  in  the  form  of  an  effort  to  procure  or  shun.  But  these  pre- 
suppose everywhere  the  idea  of  their  object,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  bound  together  with  the  thought  that  this  object  is  worthy  to 
be  striven  for  or  to  be  shunned.  The  view  of  the  dependence  of  all 
desire  upon  ideas,  peculiar  to  all  Greek  psychology,  is  so  strong  with 
Aristotle,  that  he  even  sets  forth  these  relations  expressly,  accord- 
ing to  the  logical  function  of  judgment  and  inference.  In  the 
practical  sphere,  also,  there  is  affirmation  and  denial,*  there  is  the 
process  of  drawing  a  conclusion  from  a  general  aim  to  a  particular 
mode  of  action. 

The  proper  seat,  or  home,  as  it  were,  of  the  entire  animal  life  of 
ideation  is  found  in  sensation.  In  the  physiological  psychology 
which   treats  this  subject'  Aristotle  has  used   in    comprehensive 

»  Aristotle's  History  of  Animah  (cf.  J.  B.  Meyer,  Berlin.  1865)  treats  in  ex- 
emplary manner,  and  with  admirable  care  of  detailed  investigation,  anatomical, 
physiological,  morphological,  and  biological  problems,  and  also  the  questions  of 
system.  The  parallel  work  on  plants  is  indeed  lost,  but  in  compensation  we 
have  the  work  of  his  friend  and  disciple  Theophrastus. 

«  Eth.  iVfc.  VI.  2,  1139  a  21. 

*  Besides  the  sections  which  treat  this  subject,  in  the  treatise  on  the  Soul,  the 
smaller  treatises  attached  to  this  are  also  to  be  compared,  viz :  on  Ferc^on, 
on  Memory,  on  DreanUt  etc. 
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maimer  all  the  particular  information  and  theories  which  his  prede- 
cessors, especially  Democritus,  possessed  on  this  point;  but  he 
overcame  the  common  inadequacy  of  all  earlier  doctrines  by  conced- 
ing a  much  greater  importance  to  the  self-activity  of  the  soul  in  the 
process  in  which  perception  arises.  Not  satisfied  to  adopt  the  old 
theory  that  perception  consists  in  a  co-operation  of  object  and  sub- 
ject, he  pointed  to  the  unity  of  consciousness  {Einheitlichkeity  liMffim^)^ 
with  wUch  the  animal  soul  unites  what  is  given  in  the  individual 
perceptions  of  the  individual  senses  to  form  collective  perceptions, 
or  perceptions  that  perceive  the  object  as  a  whole,  and  in  so  doing 
grasps  also  the  relations  of  number,  situation,  and  motion.  Thus 
above  the  individual  senses  we  must  assume  the  common  sense 
(fcocvov  our^Tri^piov),^  which  is  also  the  seat  of  recollection,  both  of 
the  involuntary  or  memory  (fivi^firf)  and  the  voluntary  (ilvofunTons), 
by  virtue  of  the  circumstance  that  in  it  the  perceptions  remain  as 
imaginative  representations  (^vroo-Mu)  ;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
it  is  also  the  seat  of  our  knowledge  of  our  own  states.' 

10.  Vegetative  and  animal  souls,  however,  form  in  m^n  but  the 
matter  for  the  realisation  of  the  Form  peculiar  to  him,  —  the  reason 
(vovc  — ScavoctcrAu).  By  its  operation,  impulse  (opc^is)  becomes  will 
(povKrfotq)  ;  imaginative  representation  becomes  knowledge  {iwtr 
arrijfirf).  It  comes  as  a  something  new  and  higher  {"  from  without," 
OvpaOtv)  to  all  the  psychical  activities  which  develop  from  perception 
even  among  the  beasts.  Aristotle  expressed  this  relation  by  desig- 
nating the  pure  rational  activity  itself  as  the  active  reason  (vovs 
ircHi/TiKos),  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  passive  reason  (vov?  ira^riKos), 
the  material  of  perceptions,  which  arises  from  the  bodily  existence, 
furnishes  possibilities  and  occasions  for  reason,  and  is  subsequently 
worked  over  and  formed  by  it. 

Accordingly  the  "  passive "  reason  signifies  the  individual  phase 
(Erscheinungsweise)  given  in  the  natural  disposition  of  the  individ- 
ual man,  and  determined  by  the  occasions  of  his  personal  experience, 
—  the  "active"  reason,  on  the  contrary,  signifying  the  pure  reason 
considered  as  a  unity  in  its  nature  and  principles  (principielle  Ein- 
heitlichkeit) ,  common  to  all  individuals.  The  latter  is  imperishable, 
as  it  is  without  beginning,  while  the  former  passes  away  with  the 

*  With  regard  to  physiological  localisation  Aristotle  found  the  psychical 
activity  to  be  attached  to  the  vital  warmth  (HfKpvrop  $€pfM6p),  which  as  animating 
breath  (rpeOfxa)  is  mingled  with  the  blood,  and  his  school  developed  this  doc- 
trine still  further.  Cf.  H.  Siebeck,  Zeitschrifl  fur  Volkerpsycholngie,  1881,  pp. 
1364  ff.  In  consequence  of  this  he  regarded  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  common 
sense  and  so  supplanted  the  better  insight  with  which  Alcmaeon,  Diogenes  of 
ApoUonia,  Democritus,  and  Plato  had  recognised  the  importance  of  the  brain. 

*  This  beginning  for  a  doctrine  of  inner  perception  is  found  in  Arist.  De.  An. 
III.  2,  426  b  12. 
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individuals  in  whom  it  appears.  Personal  immortality  is  put  in 
question  by  this  conclusion  just  as  in  the  Platonic  TimoetiSy  where 
it  was  claimed  only  for  the  ''  rational "  '^  part "  of  the  soul,  t.e.  that 
part  which  is  everywhere  alike  and  impersonal.  It  is  clear  that  we 
have  here  no  longer  to  do  with  empirical  psychology,  but  with  such 
doctrines  as  have  been  taken  from  the  systematic  connection  of 
the  whole  work,  and  grafted  upon  psychology  in  consequence  of 
ethical  and  epistemological  postulates. 

11.  In  the  conception  of  the  reason  as  the  Form  peculiar  to  the 
human  soul,  Aristotle  found  the  key  to  the  solution  of  that  feature 
of  the  ethical  problem  which  even  Plato  had  sought  in  vain,  i,e, 
that  of  the  content  of  the  Good.  Man's  happiness  or  ioeU4>eing 
(cJi&ufu»Ma),  which  in  Aristotle's  system  also  is  regarded  as  the 
supreme  end  of  all  endeavour  (rcVoc),  is,  indeed,  dependent  in  part 
upon  external  fortune ;  it  is  not  complete  until  this  has  afforded 
its  good  things ;  but  ethics  has  to  do  only  with  that  which  stands  in 
our  power  (ra  ^^*  ^/uv),  only  with  the  happiness  which  man  gains 
by  his  own  activity  (vpaicrov  AyaSw).  Every  being,  however,  be- 
comes happy  by  the  unfolding  of  his  own  nature  and  of  his  own 
peculiar  activity  —  man,  therefore,  through  reason.  The  virtue  of 
man  is,  accordingly,  that  habitude  or  permanent  state  of  mind  (cftc) 
through  which  he  is  made  capable  of  the  practice  of  rational  activ- 
ity ;  it  develops  out  of  the  endowments  of  his  natural  disposition, 
and  has  for  its  fruit,  satisfaction,  pleasure. 

As  in  the  animal  soul  impulse  and  perception  were  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  different  expressions,  so,  too,  the  reason  develops 
itself,  partly  as  rational  action,  partly  as  rational  thought ;  as  per- 
fection, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  character  or  disposition  {^0<k),  on 
the  other,  of  the  faculty  of  intelligence  (our^ovctrAu  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word).  Thus  there  result,  as  the  excellence  or  ability 
of  the  rational  man,  the  ethical  and  the  inteUechial  or  dianoetic  vir- 
tues. 

12.  The  ethical  virtues  grow  out  of  that  training  of  the  will  by 
which  it  becomes  accustomed  to  act  according  to  right  insight 
(^poKTotf  —  6pOoi  \ayoi).  It  enables  man,  in  his  decisions,  to  follow 
practical  reason,  i,e,  insight  into  what  is  correct  or  proper.  With 
this  doctrine  Aristotle  transcends  the  principles  of  Socrates, — 
with  evident  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  ethical  life:  not  that  he 
assigned  to  the  will  a  psychological  independence  as  over  against 
knowledge ;  the  point,  rather,  is,  that  he  gave  op  the  opinion  that 
the  determination  of  the  will  arising  from  rational  insight  must  of 
itself  be  stronger  than  the  desire  arising  from  defective  knowledge. 
Since  experience  often  shows  the  reverse  of  this,  man  must  gain  by 
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practice  that  self-control  (^yicparcia)  by  means  of  which  he  follows 
under  all  circumstances  that  which  is  rationally  known,  even  against 
the  strongest  desires.^ 

While  to  ethical  virtue  in  general  belong  natural  disposition, 
insight,  and  habitude,  the  individual  virtues  are  distinguished  by 
the  different  relations  of  life  to  which  they  refer.  A  systematic 
development  of  these  is  not  given  by  Aristotle,  but  we  have,  rather, 
a  comprehensive  and  delicate  treatment  of  the  individual  virtues. 
The  general  principle  is  that  rational  insight  always  finds  the  right 
mean  between  the  unreasonable  extremes  to  which  the  natural 
impulsive  life  leads.  Thus  courage  is  the  right  mean  between 
cowardice  and  rashness.  A  particularly  detailed  exposition  is  given 
to  friendship*  as  the  common  striving  for  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful,  and  also  to  justice  as  the  basis  of  the  political  community. 

13.  For  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  was  convinced  that  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  man,  since  it  always  relates  to  activities  which  prosper  in 
the  life  of  a  community,  can  find  its  fulfilment  only  in  the  life  of  a 
community ;  for  him,  too,  there  is  ultimately  no  perfect  moral  life 
outside  the  sto/«,  the  essential  end  of  which  was  considered  by 
Aristotle,  also,  to  be  the  ethical  training  of  its  citizens.  As,  never- 
theless, in  the  case  of  the  individual  man,  virtue  ought  to  develop 
out  of  the  natural  disposition,  so  the  political  relations  also  are 
treated  by  Aristotle  from  the  point  of  view,  that  tAe  historically 
given  relations  are  to  be  used  for  the  highest  possible  fulfilment  of 
that  highest  end. 

Every  constitution  is  right  if  the  government  has  the  ethical  weal 
of  the  community  as  its  highest  goal ;  every  constitution  has  failed 
if  this  is  not  the  case.  The  good  of  the  state,  therefore,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  external  form,  which  is  defined  by  the  number 
of  those  who  rule.'  The  rule  of  a  single  individual  may  be  right 
as  a  kingdom  (jSomAoa),  bad  if  a  despotism  (rvpawis) ;  the  rule 
of  few  may  be  good  if  an  aristocracy  of  culture  and  disposition, 
if  an  oligarchy  of  birth  or  property,  bad;  the  rule  of  all  as  a 
lepablic  of  law  and  order  (iroXircta)  may  be  good,  as  mob-rule 
(lytt^paritt),  bad.    With  profound  political  intelligence,  Aristotle 

aits  together  in  these  expositions  the  experiences  of  Grecian 
and  on  the  ground  of  the^e  enters  upon  the  philosophy  of 

mlo  against  the  Socratic  doctiine  which  Aristotle  brings  forward 
I.  JVIe.  III.  1-8,  are  developed  the  first  beginnings  of  the  problem 

(th  book  of  the  Nicomachoean  Ethics. 

I  view  which  tbs  dialogue  the  Statesman,  passing  under  Plato^s 
«i«dy  emphasised,  while  Plato  himself  in  the  Republic  constructed 

tltations  fror^  josychological  analogies  of  a  predominance  of  the 

tesoul. 
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hittory  in  giving  intimations  as  to  the  necessity  with  which  individ- 
ual forms  of  constitutions  pass  over  into  one  another  and  develop 
out  of  one  another. 

After  these  presuppositions  we  can  understand  that  Aristotle 
could  not  think  of  projecting  in  detail  the  constitution  of  an  ideal 
state  in  Plato's  manner.  He  contented  himself  with  a  critical 
emphasising  of  those  elements  which  had  proved  requisite  in  indi- 
vidual constitutions  for  fulfilling  the  general  task  of  the  state.  In 
this  connection  he  agrees  with  the  Platonic  demand  for  a  public 
system  of  education ;  the  ethical  community  must  itself  take  the 
care  of  fitting  for  their  place  the  elements  of  which  it  will  in  future 
consist,  and  it  is  the  task  of  education  (in  the  treatment  of  which 
the  fragment  of  the  PolUies  breaks  off)  to  lead  man  out  of  his  rude 
state  of  nature  with  the  help  of  the  noble  arts,  to  ethical  and  intel- 
lectual culture. 

14.  To  the  practical  activity  of  the  reason  (Aoyurrucoi'),  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  word,  Aristotle  reckoned  also  << making" 
(vouiv)  in  addition  to  "  acting "  (irpo^s) ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  made  so  great  distinction  between  this  creative  activity,  which 
presents  itself  in  art,  and  the  action  directed  toward  the  ends  of 
daily  life,  that  he  occasionally  set  the  science  of  art,  poietic  phi- 
losophy, as  a  third  independent  science,  side  by  side  with  the  theo- 
retical and  practical.  Of  this  poietic  philosophy,  there  is  preserved 
besides  the  Rhetoric  only  the  fragment  of  his  theory  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  under  the  name  of  the  Poetic  This  sets  out,  indeed,  from 
principles  relating  to  the  nature  of  art  in  general,  but  in  its  particu- 
lar subject  offers  only  the  outlines  of  a  theory  of  tragedy.  In 
this,  such  peculiar  relations  of  this  science  of  art  to  the  two  other 
principal  parts  of  philosophy  appear,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  sub- 
ordinate this  branch  under  either  of  the  other  two. 

Art  is  imitative  production,  and  the  arts  are  distinguished  as  well 
by  the  objects  which  they  imitate  as  by  the  material  with  which 
they  imitate.  The  objects  of  poetic  art  are  men  and  their  actions; 
its  means  are  language,  rhythm,  and  harmony.  Tragedy,  in  particu- 
lar, represents  an  important  action  as  performed  immediately  by 
speaking  and  acting  persons.^ 

But  the  purpose  of  this  imitative  representation  is  an  ethical  one : 
the  passions  of  man,  in  particular  in  the  case  of  tragedy,  fear  and 
sympathy^  are  to  be  so  excited,  that  by  their  excitation  and  en- 
hancement purification  of  the  soul  (iccMipots)  from  these  passions 
is  brought  about. 

1  Poet.  6,  1449  b  24. 
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On  the  doctrine  of  the  Catharsis,  which  became  so  important  for  the  later 
theory  of  art,  and  on  the  literature  concerning  it,  cf.  A.  Doring,  Die  Kunstlehre 
des  Aristoteles  (Jena,  1876). 

The  attainment  of  this  end  is,  however,  accomplished  in  such 
a  way,  that  in  artistic  representation  the  particular  is  brought  to 
our  view,  not  as  a  particular,  but  in  its  universal  nature  or  essence. 
Art,  like  science,  has  for  its  object  the  universal  in  its  particular 
realisation ;  it  offers  a  kind  of  knowledge,  and  with  this  the  pleas- 
ure which  attends  upon  knowledge.* 

15.  The  highest  perfection  of  its  development  finally  is  achieved 
by  the  rational  nature  of  man  in  knowledge.  The  dianoHiic  virtues 
are  the  highest,  and  those  which  bring  complete  happiness.  The 
activity  of  the  theoretical  reason  (tTrumjfumKw)  is  directed  to  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  the  highest  truths,  i.el  of  the  concep- 
tions and  judgments  which  the  inductive  search  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation only  leads  up  to  without  being  able  to  prove,  and  from 
which  all  deduction  must  take  its  beginning  (cf.  §  12,  4). 

But  knowledge  of  these,  the  full  unfolding  of  the  ^*  active  reason  " 
in  man,  is  again  designated  by  Aristotle  as  a  ** beholding*^  (^wpMi)  ; 
and  with  this  beholding  of  the  highest  truth  man  gains  a  participa- 
tion in  that  pure  thought,  in  which  the  essence  of  the  deity  consists, 
and  thus,  also,  in  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  divine  self-conscious- 
ness. For  this  "  beholding "  which  exists  only  for  its  own  sake 
and  has  no  ends  of  will  or  deed,  this  wishless  absorption  in  the 
perception  of  the  highest  truth,  is  the  blessedest  and  best  of  all. 

»  Poet,  9.  1461  b  6. 
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PART  II. 

THE  HELLBNISnC-BOMAN  PHILOBOPHT. 

Ab  regards  the  general  literature,  the  same  works  serve  for  this  part  that  were 
cited  at  the  beginning  of  Part  I. 

With  the  age  of  Aristotle,  Grecian  civilisation  stepped  out 
from  its  national  restrictions  and  into  the  great  general  movement 
in  which  the  peoples  of  antiquity  that  dwelt  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  through  interchange  and  adjustment  of  their  ideas,  became 
fused  into  one  common  civilisation.  This  process  began  through 
the  union  of  Oriental  with  Greek  thought,  in  the  Hellenistic  states 
of  Alexander's  successors.  It  found  its  external  completion  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  its  internal  completion  in  Christianity.  Hellen- 
ism, Romanism,  and  Christianity  were  the  three  stages  in  which  the 
world's  future  civilisation  developed  from  antiquity. 

The  intellectually  determining  element  in  this  union  was  Greek 
science,  and  herein  consists  its  significance  for  the  world's  history. 
It  became,  like  Greek  art,  the  common  possession  of  ancient  civili- 
sation. To  it  were  joined  step  by  step  the  highest  movements  in 
the  inner  life  of  the  peoples,  and  it  became  the  forming  power  for 
all  the  longings  and  impulses  that  lived  within  their  souls.  It 
was  with  the  fall  of  its  political  independence,  with  its  absorp- 
tion into  the  Empire,  that  the  Greek  nation  bought  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  task  of  civilisation;  by  their  dispersal  over  the  world 
the  Greeks  became  the  teachers  of  the  world. 

But  in  connection  with  this  entrance  into  more  extended  relations, 
Greek  science  experienced  a  separation  of  the  different  elements 
which  were  united  in  it.  Together  with  the  purely  theoretical 
interest  in  which  it  had  originated,  and  which  had  found  so  clear 
an  expression  in  the  personality  and  teaching  of  Aristotle,  a  practi- 
cal interest  had  in  time  developed,  which  sought  in  science  the 
conviction  that  should  govern  life.  In  Plato's  philosophy  the  two 
were  inseparately  fused  together,  but  now  these  two  tendencies  of 
science  became  separated. 

Scientific  thought,  which  had  come  to  a  knowledge  of  its  own 
processes  in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  had  arrived  at  the  coivacAfirai&'DARk^ 
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of  fundamental  oouceptions,  with  the  aid  of  which  it  could  use  the 
abundance  of  phenomena.  The  principal  opposing  theories  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  world  had  developed  in  the  great  systems,  and 
in  this  way  a  fixed  frame  or  setting  was  formed  for  the  scientific 
treatment  of  detail.  But  beginning,  as  it  did,  with  so  slightly  ex- 
tended a  knowledge  of  detail,  the  more  successful  Greek  science  was 
in  the  development  of  principles,  the  more  it  now  experienced  a. 
crippling,  at  once  of  metaphysical  interest  and  metaphysical  force. 

In  consequence  of  this,  however,  the  theoretical  tendency  of  sci- 
ence was  toward  details,  and  the  fundamental  scientific  character  of 
the  Hellenistic- Roman  time  is  erudition  and  the  development  of  the 
special  sciences.  The  individual  man  of  science,  by  entrance  into 
one  of  the  great  schools,  gained  a  firm  support  of  collective  opinion, 
and  a  ruling  principle  for  the  treatment  of  separate  questions  and 
subjects  which  interested  him.  And  indifference  toward  general 
metaphysical  theories  was  the  greater,  the  more  it  appeared  that 
fruitful  investigation  in  special  provinces,  extension  of  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  comprehension  of  special  departments  of  science  were 
possible,  independently  of  the  strife  of  metaphysical  systems.  The 
separation  of  problems,  which  had  been  completed  typically  in  the 
Aristotelian  teaching  and  school,  led  necessarily  to  specialisatiQn, 
and  the  purely  theoretical  interest  in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
developed,  during  the  Hellenistic-Roman  period,  essentially  in  the 
individual  sciences.  The  great  savants  of  later  antiquity  stand,  it  is 
true,  in  loose  relations  with  one  school  or  another,  but  they  always 
show  themselves  indifferent  to  metaphysics.  So  it  happens  that 
during  this  time  production,  so  far  as  the  theoretical  principles  of 
philosophy  were  concerned,  was  extremely  small,  while  investigar 
tion  into  mathematics,  natural  science,  grammar,  philology,  literary 
and  general  history,  had  rich  and  comprehensive  results  to  record. 
With  the  great  mass  of  those  names  which  are  reckoned  as  '^  philos- 
ophers," whether  heads  of  schools  or  associates  in  the  schools,  and 
which  are  continued  in  the  schematic  treatment  of  the  "  History  of 
Philosophy"  only  literary-historical  notices  are  connected,  as  that 
they  worked  specially  in  this  or  that  department ;  or  it  may  be  per- 
sonal information,  of  no  importance  to  philosophy,  as  that  they 
attached  themselves  to  this  or  that  one  among  the  earlier  teachers, 
—  almost  never  do  we  find  any  formation  of  new  and  original  con- 
ceptions. So  far  as  theoretical  knowledge  was  concerned,  this 
period  turned  the  old  problems  of  the  Greeks  hither  and  thither, 
and  moved  along  the  track  which  it  found  already  laid  down. 

So  much  the  more  powerfully,  during  these  centuries  of  appropri- 
ation and  elaboration,  did  the  practical  significance  of  philosophy 
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unfold  itself^  The  need  of  a  scientific  doctrine  of  the  ends  of 
human. life,  of  such  a  wisdom  as  should  guarantee  the  happiness  of 
the  individual,  could  but  become  more  urgent  as  the  ideal  structure 
of  Greek  life  fell  in  pieces,  as  the  religion  of  the  people  sank  ever 
more  and  more  to  an  external  tradition,  as  the  crumbling  political 
life,  robbed  of  its  independence,  no  longer  awakened  devotion,  and 
the  individual  in  his  inner  life  felt  thrown  back  upon  himself. 
Thus  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life  became  the  fundamental  problem 
of  the  philosophy  which  followed  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  nar- 
rowing  in  the  statement  of  the  philosophical  problem  which  Socrates, 
and  after  him  the  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  schools  of  Sophistic  thought, 
had  begun,  is  the  general  character  of  the  succeeding  period. 

This  did  not  exclude  general  theoretical  doctrines  and  their 
sharply  championed  contests  from  assuming  airs  of  great  impor- 
tance during  this  period ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  they  met  with  no 
original  interest  for  their  own  sake,  and  consequently  developed 
only  in  the  directions  which  were  determined  by  the  real  end  in 
view,  i,e.  that  of  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  lacking  in  originality,  they  were  throughout  only  the  old 
traditions  shifted  about,  conditioned  by  the  fundamental  practical 
thoughts.  Even  such  comprehensive  systems  as  the  Stoic  and  the 
Neo-Platonic  work  only  with  the  conceptions  of  Greek  philosophy, 
in  order  to  gain  a  theoretical  basis  for  their  practical  ideal.  The 
key  to  their  theoretical  doctrines  lies  always  in  the  fundamental 
practical  conviction,  and  in  so  far  they  are  all  of  them  character- 
istic types  of  the  mingling  of  problems. 

With  this  predominance  of  practical  importance  is  connected  the 
fact  that  the  dependence  of  philosophy  upon  the  general  movement 
of  civilisation,  which  had  already  with  the  Sophists  made  its 
entrance  into  the  quiet  circle  of  disinterested  investigation,  became 
in  the  Hellenistic-Roman  period  a  permanent  phenomenon,  and 
this  appears  most  decisively  in  the  changing  attitude  of  this  phi- 
losophy toward  religion. 

The  development  which  Greek  philosophy  had  taken,  and  the 
ever  more  sharply  pronounced  opposition  to  the  religion  of  the 
people  into  which  it  had  come,  brought  with  it  the  result  that 
the  special  task  of  that  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life  which  the 
post- Aristotelian  philosophy  sought,  was  to  find  a  compenscUion  for 
religious  faith.  The  cultured  world,  which  had  lost  the  support 
afforded  by  religion,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  that  of  the  state 
also,  sought  it  in  philosophy.  As  a  result,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Hellenistic-Roman  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life  was  primarily 
that  of  individual  moralUyj  and  the  philosophy  which  busied  itself 
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with  this  had,  consequently,  a  thoroughly  ethical  stamp.  The 
sharpness  of  the  opposition  of  this  individualistic  ethics  to  religion 
appears  most  clearly  among  the  Epicureans.  But  in  the  other 
schools,  also,  the  doctrines  of  the  deity  have  a  purely  ethical,  or 
perhaps  a  theoretical  interest,  but  none  that  is  specifically  religious. 

This  essentially  ethical  development  of  philosophy  reached  its 
completion  in  Greece,  especially,  indeed,  in  Athens,  which,  amid  all 
the  spread  of  Greek  culture  eastward  and  westward,  formed  for 
centuries  the  centre  of  scientific  life.  But  soon  new  centres  par- 
ticularly for  erudite  detailed  investigation,  arose  in  the  great  libra- 
ries and  museums,  in  Rhodes,  in  Pergamum,  in  Alexandria,  in 
Tarsus,  in  Rome,  and  later,  in  Antioch  and  Byzantium.  Of  these, 
Alexandria  became  especially  important,  where  not  only  did  elabora- 
tive  erudition  experience  so  typical  a  development,  that  the  entire 
direction  of  this  period  is  generally  called  '^  literary-historical "  in 
accordance  with  it,  but  where,  also,  the  philosophical  direction  of 
the  time  experienced  its  decided  change. 

For  as  time  went  on  philosophy  could  not  remain  indifferent  to 
that  deep  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  had  seized  the  ancient 
world  in  the  midst  of  all  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
huge  empire  offered  to  the  peoples  which  it  had  welded  together 
into  a  mighty  unit,  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  national 
independence;  it  granted  them  neither  inner  worth  nor  outer  for- 
tune. The  draught  from  the  life  of  earth  had  become  insipid  to 
ancient  peoples,  and  they  thirsted  after  religion.  So  they  groped 
after  the  different  cults  and  religious  practices  which  individual 
peoples  had  brought  with  them,  and  the  religions  of  the  Orient 
became  mixed  with  those  of  the  Occident. 

Into  this  movement  philosophy  was  the  more  drawn,  the  more  it 
became  clear  that  it  could  not  satisfy  the  cultured  man  by  the 
presentation  of  its  ethical  ideal  of  life,  —  could  not  secure  for  him 
the  promised  happiness.  It  followed  then  —  at  first,  in  Alexandria 
—  that  the  mingling,  surging  flood  of  religious  ideas  emptied  itself 
into  philosophy,  which  now  sought  to  build  up  upon  a  scientific 
basis,  not  only  an  ethical  conviction,  but  a  religion  as  well.  Philos- 
ophy employed  the  conceptions  of  Greek  science  to  clarify  and  put 
in  order  religious  ideas,  to  give  to  the  importunate  demand  of 
religious  feeling  an  idea  of  the  world  that  should  be  satisfactory 
to  it,  and  so  created  the  systems  of  religious  metaphysics^  in  more  or 
less  intimate  connection  with  the  contending  religions. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Hellenistic-Roman  philosophy  there  are  two 
distinct  periods  to  be  distinguished,  the  ethical  and  the  religious. 
The  last  century  B.C.  is  to  be  designated  as  the  time  in  which  the 
one  gradually  passed  over  into  the  other. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ETHICAL  PERIOD. 

The  two  schools  of  the  ^eat  masters  of  Attic  philosophy,  the 
Academic  and  the  Peripatetic^  followed  the  tendency  of  the  time 
which  separated  science  into  the  two  branches,  ethical  philosophy 
and  learned  investigation.  While  in  the  first  generation  of  the 
Academy  —  that  contemporary  with  Aristotle  — a  Pythagoreanising 
metaphysics  had  predominated,  this  made  room  in  the  next  period 
for  popular  moralising  (cf.  p.  101).  In  the  Lyceum,  indeed,  Then- 
phrastusy  and  after  him,  StrcUo,  held  fast  to  the  development  and 
re-shaping  of  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  but  the  associates  of 
Theoprastus,  Dicoearchus,  Aristoxenus,  and  others,  as  well  as  Theo- 
phrastus  himself,  turned  to  literary-historical  studies  and  to  natural 
science.  Later,  the  Peripatetics  had  a  great  share  in  the  Alexan- 
drian erudition,  and  the  history  of  philosophy  especially  found  in 
them  its  most  industrious  workers.  But  in  philosophy  itself  they 
played  only  the  conservative  rdle  of  defending  the  system  of  their 
school  against  the  attacks  of  the  others,  especially  upon  the  ethical 
domain,  and  the  new  edition  of  the  Aristotelian  works  by  Androni- 
cue  gave  new  stimulus  for  a  zealous  reproduction  of  his  teaching. 
Paraphrases,  commentaries,  excerpts,  and  interpretations  formed 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  later  Peripatetics. 

The  Academy  and  Lyceum  were,  however,  injured  in  their  work- 
ing by  the  two  schools  which  were  founded  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  which  owed,  their  great  success  to  the  fact  that 
they  formulated  the  tendency  of  the  time  toward  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  life  with  the  clearness  and  impressiveness  of  one-sidedness : 
namely,  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean. 

The  first  was  founded  in  the  Sroci  muukfi  by  Zeno,  a  native  of 
Citium  in  Cyprus,  and  had,  both  in  his  time  and  in  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Cleanthes,  more  likeness  to  Cynicism  than  in  the  time  of  its 
third  head,  ChrysippuSf  who  succeeded  in  turning  the  school  into  a 
more  scientific  course.  Epicurus^  on  the  contrary,  founded  a  society 
which  made  the  Hedonistic  principle,  in  a  refined  and  \iit^U»fi^ 
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oalised  fonn,  its  oentrey  bat  dereloped  only  a  sligbft  degree  of 
scientific  Titalitjr.  While  nmneiaiis  adherents  were  won  to  its 
social-ethical  principle  then  estaMished,  and  to  the  Tiew  of  the 
world  connected  with  it,  as  these  were  continned  thioo^  antiqoit^ 
and  especially  in  the  Boman  world,  the  school  remained  decidedly 
more  onfraitfol  scientifically  than  the  others,  as  well  in  the  special 
sciences  as  in  philosophy.  Its  doctrines  hare  been  presented  in  an 
interesting  manner  by  the  Boman  poet^  LucreiiMM. 
'  These  foor  schools  continned  side  by  side  in  Athens  for  oentories, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  they  were  still  maintained  in  yarioas 
chairs  of  instnicticHi,  and  formed  there  a  sort  of  nnirersity;  but 
only  in  the  Academy,  and  here  only  with  great  gaps,  can  a  snoees- 
sion  of  heads  of  the  school  be  traced;  while  the  tradition  iji  the 
case  of  the  Stoa  and  the  Epicureans  breaks  off  with  the  first  cen- 
tury n.c.,  and  for  the  Lyceum  soon  after  that  time. 

At  first,  however,  these  four  9chooU  contended  with  each  other  in 
the  liyeliest  fashion  during  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.a,  and 
it  was  especially  in  ethical  questions,  and  in  metaphysical,  physical, 
and  logical  questions  only  in  so  far  as  connected  with  the  ethical, 
that  they  sought  to  bear  away  the  palm  from  one  another.' 

But,  moTing  along  side  by  side  with  the  dogmatic  doctrines  during 
the  whole  period  was  another  tendency,  which,  like  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  philosophy,  originated  in  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists : 
namely.  Scepticism.  It  did  not,  indeed,  take  on  the  form  of  an 
association  in  a  school,  but  it,  too,  was  brought  together  into  a  system- 
otic  form,  and  found  an  ethical  culmincUion,  Such  a  concentration, 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  the  negative  results  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Sophists,  was  achieved  by  Pyrrho,  whose  doctrines 
were  set  forth  by  Timon.  This  Sophistical  scepticism  had  the 
triumph  of  obtaining  possession  of  Plato's  grove  for  a  time ;  for,  if 
the  Middle  Academy  did  not  make  this  doctrine  fully  its  own,  it  made 
it  a  weapon  for  combating  Stoicism  and  grounding  its  own  ethics. 
In  this  phase  of  the  development  of  the  Academy  appear  the  two 
heads  of  the  school,  Arcesilaus  and  Cameades,  who  were  separated  by 
about  a  century.  In  after  time,  when  the  Academy  again  rejected 
Scepticism,  this  doctrine  met  with  sympathy  principally  among  the 
empincal  physicians,  among  whom,  even  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
jEnesidemus  and  Agrippa  are  to  be  mentioned.  A  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics,  made  at  a  much  later  time, 
is  preserved  in  the  works  of  Sextus  Empiricus. 


1  Cicen>  in  hU  philoAophical  dialogues  gives  vivid  pictores  of  these  school  con- 
*xawesait»-  with  a  dextrous  use  of  the  ori^osl  sources. 
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^.  But  the  deeper  signifioanoe  of  this  Sceptioism  was  that  it  brought 
to  expression  the  fundamental  frame  of  mind  which  had  seized  the 
entire  ancient  civilisation  as  it  had  once  seized  that  of  Greece, — a 
frame  of  mind  at  variance  with  the  true  ideal  import  and  content  of 
that  civilisation ;  and  the  same  lack  of  the  spirit  of  decided  convic- 
tion found  only  another  form  in  the  Eclecticism  which  began  to 
develop  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  With  the  exten- 
sion of  the  schools  in  the  great  relations  of  the  life  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  school-spirit  disappeared,  polemic  was  crippled,  and  the 
need  of  adjustment  and  fusion  made  itself  felt  instead.  The  teleo- 
logical  view  of  the  world,  especially,  formed  the  basis  upon  which 
Platonism,  Aristotelianism,  and  Stoicism  could  agree  in  a  common 
opposition  against  Epicureanism. 

The  tendency  toward  such  a  fusion,  toward  eyncretism,  first  awoke 
in  the  Stoic  school,  and  found  its  most  efficient  supporters  in  Panoe- 
HuM  and  P&aidoniuey  who  supplemented  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoa 
on  all  sides  by  borrowing' Platonic  and  Aristotelian  elements.  In 
opposition  to  them  stood  the  New  Academy,  which,  after  Philo  of 
Larissa  had  made  an  end  of  the  sceptical  episode  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school,  made  the  attempt,  through  ArUiochus,  to  unite 
philosophy,  then  so  disunited,  upon  those  doctrines  in  which  Plato 
and  Aristotle  agree. 

Less  important,  because  more  devoid  of  principles,  but  not,  there- 
fore, the  less  significant  historically,  was  that  sort  of  eclecticism 
which  the  Romans  employed  in  taking  up  Greek  philosophy.  This 
consisted  in  piecing  together,  from  an  essentially  practical  point  of 
view,  the  different  school  systems  which  met  their  approval.  This 
was  the  case  with  CicerOf  Varro,  and  in  part  with  the  school  of  the 
Sextians. 

Of  the  Peripatetic  School  (the  Lyceam),  fhe  oo-foonder  himself  is  primarily 
to  be  noticed,  Thoophnuitiui  of  Erebus  in  Lesbos  (about  370-287),  a  somewhat 
younger  friend  of  Aristotle,  who  through  his  teachings  and  writings  won  great 
regard  for  the  schooL  Of  his  works,  the  botanical,  also  a  fragment  of  the 
MetaphyHes,  extracts  from  his  Characters,  from  the  treatise  conoeming  percep- 
tion, from  his  history  of  physics,  and  some  isolated  fragments  are  preseryed 
(edited  by  F.  Whnmer,  Breslau,  1842-62). 

With  him  appear  Bodemiis  of  Rhodes,  Aristozeniis  of  Tarentum,  who 
studied  mnslo  historically  and  theoretically  {ElemenU  der  Musik,  German  by 
R.  Westphal,  Leips.  1883),  Dioasarobiis  of  Messina,  a  learned  polyhistor  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Grecian  civilisation  (/3(ot  'EXXiaot),  and  Strato  of  Larapsncus, 
who  was  head  of  the  school  (287-200)  and  had  as  surname  ''  llie  Physicist.*' 

Among  the  Peripatetic  doxographers,  Hermippus,  Sotion,  Satyrus,  Heracleides 
Lambns  (in  the  second  century  B.c.)t  ftnd  among  the  later  commentators, 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (about  200  a.d.  in  Athens)  are  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Middle  Academy  begins  with  Aroeallaiis  of  Pitane  in  iEolia  (about 
316-241),  whose  teachings  were  recorded  by  his  pupil  Lacydes,  kad  ends  with 
Camaad—  (in  Rome,  156)  and  bis  successor  Clitomachus,  who  died  1 10.  Noth- 
ing remains  of  their  wriUngs.  The  sources  are,  beside  Diogenes  Laertlos,  prin- 
cipally Cicero  and  Sextus  Emplricus. 
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Just  as  indirect  and  general  in  its  character  is  our  knowledge  of  the  Vew 
Aoadamy.  Phflo  of  Larissa  was  still  in  Rome  in  87.  His  saccessor,  Antlo- 
olnis  of  Ascalon,  was  heard  by  Cicero  in  Athens  in  78.  To  the  sapporten  of 
eclectic  Platonism  in  this  first,  essentially  ethical  form  belong  among  others 
Alios  Didyimia,  who  inclined  strongly  to  Stoicism  (in  the  time  of  Aogastns), 
and  Ttmaylhui  r  under  Tiberins),  who  prepared  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Democritos  and  Plato,  arranged  according  to  subjects.  An  extensife  literature 
of  paraphrase  and  commentary  connected  with  Plato's  works  also  developed  In 
the  Academy. 

When  we  consider  the  personality  of  the  Stolo  School,  we  are  strack  by  the 
frequency  of  the  descent  of  its  members  from  the  Hellenistic  mixed  races  of  the 
Orient.  Thus  the  founder,  Zeoo  (about  340-265),  came  from  his  Cyprian  home 
as  a  merchant  to  Athens,  and  there,  taken  captive  by  philosophy,  is  said  to 
have  absorbed  the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools,  to  found  his  own  in  the 
year  908.  His  principal  pupil  was  deanthea  of  Assos  in  Troas,  from  whose 
writings  a  monotheistic  hymn  to  Zeus  is  preserved,  Stob.  Eel.  I.  90  (Wachs- 
muth,  p.  25).  The  scientific  head  of  the  school  was  Chryalppoa  (280-200)  of 
Soli  or  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  He  is  said  to  have  written  an  extraordinary  amount^ 
but,  aside  from  the  titles,  only  very  unimportant  fragments  of  his  works  are 
preserved.  Cf.  G.  Bagnet  (Loewen,  1822).  Among  the  Uteraiy-historical 
»avanU  of  the  Stoic  School,  Diogenes  of  Babylon  and  ApoUodonui  are  to  be 
mentioned ;  Aristarchus  and  EratosUienes  stood  in  close  relation  to  the  schooL . 

Pansstiiis  (180-110),  who  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Academic  scepticism 
and  who  maintained  a  close  relation  with  the  Roman  statesmen,  began  the  syn- 
cretisUc  development  of  the  Stoa,  which  was  completed  by  Poeidonliiaof  Syrian 
Apamea  (about  135-50).  The  latter  was  one  of  the  greatest  polyhistors  of 
antiquity,  especially  in  Uie  geographico-historical  domidn.  He  taught  in  Rhodes, 
and  was  heard  by  many  young  Romans,  among  whom  was  Cicero. 

Concerning  the  Stoics  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  cf.  the  following  chapter. 
Sources  for  ^e  Stoic  doctrines  are  Cicero  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  Book  VIL,  in 
part  also  the  extant  writings  of  the  Stoics  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
discoveries  at  Herculaneum. 

D.  Tiedmann,  System  der  stoischen  PhUo9ophie  (9  vols.,  Leips.  1776)  ;  P. 
Weygoldt,  Die  Philosophie  der  Stoa  (Leips.  1883)  ;  P.  Ogereau,  Essai  sur  le 
Systhne  PhUosophique  des  Stoiciens  (Paris,  1885)  ;  L.  Stein,  Die  P^ychologie 
der  Stoa  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1886-88) ;  [Capes,  Stoicism,  Lond.  1880]. 

Epioams  (341-270),  bom  in  Samoa,  the  son  of  an  Athenian  schoolmaster, 
had  already  made  attempts  at  teaching  in  Mitylene  and  in  Lampsacus,  before 
founding  in  Athens,  in  306,  the  society  which  is  named  after  his  ** gardens*' 
(k^toi,  horti,  as  also  the  other  schools  were  named  after  the  places  where  they 
assembled).  He  was  much  loved  as  a  teacher,  on  account  of  his  companionable 
qualities.  Of  his  numerous  writings  lightly  thrown  off,  the  proverbs  (ic^puu 
86^ai),  three  didactic  letters,  parts  of  his  treatise  T€pi  ^wrtm  (in  the  discoveries 
at  Herculaneum),  and  besides  only  scattered  fragments  are  preserved ;  collected 
and  arranged  systematically  by  H.  Usener,  Epicurea  (Leips.  1887). 

Among  the  great  mass  of  his  followers,  antiquity  brings  into  prominence  his 
closest  friend  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus ;  also  Zeno  of  Sidon  (about  150)  and 
Phsednis  (about  100  b.c).  Philodemos  of  Gadara  in  Coele-Syria  has  become  a 
somewhat  more  distinct  figure  to  us  since  a  part  of  his  writings  has  been  found 
at  Herculaneum  {Herculanetisium  voluminum  quce  supersunt,  first  series,  Naples, 
1793  ff. ;  second,  1861  ff.)  ;  the  most  valuable,  xtpl  vrnuiiav  xal  criiunStfftiap  (cf. 
Fr.  Bahusch,  Lyck,  1879;  H.  v.  Amim,  Philodemea,  Halle,  1888). 

The  didactic  poem  of  Tit.  Lnoretias  Cams  (98-54),  De  Natura  Rerum^  In  six 
books,  has  been  edited  by  Lachmann  (Berlin,  1850)  and  Jac.  Bemays  (Leips. 
1852) ;  [Eng.  ed.  with  tr.  of  the  poem  by  Munro,  Lond.  1886.  Cf.  The  Atomic 
Theory  ofLucretiuSj  by  J.  Masson,  Lond.  1884]. 

Further  sources  are  Cicero  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  tenth  book. 

Cf.  M.  Guyau,  La  Morale  d' Epicure  (Paris,  1878);  P.  v.  Gizycki.  Ueber  das 
Leben  und  die  Moralphilosophie  des  Epikur  (Berlin,  1879)  ;  W.  Wallace,  Epi- 
cureanism (Lond.  1880) ;  [Wallace,  Art.  Ep.  in  Enc,  Brit. ;  W.  L.  Courtney, 
Ep.  in  Hellenica']. 
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Poeptloimi,  as  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  makes  its  appearance, 
not  as  a  close  school,  but  in  looser  form.^  It  remains  doubtful  whether  the  sys- 
tematiser  of  Scepticism,  Pyrrbo  of  £lis  (perhaps  365-276),  had  any  Intimate 
relations  with  the  Socratic-§ophistic  school  of  his  native  city.  A  certain  Bryso, 
who  passes  for  the  son  of  Stilpo,  is  looked  upon  as  an  intermediate  link.  He 
accompanied  Alexander  on  his  journey  to  Asia,  together  with  a  follower  of 
Democritus,  Anaxarchus  by  name.  The  Sinograph,  Timon  of  Phlius  (320-230, 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  at  Athens)  from  Pyrrho^s  standpoint  derides  philoso- 
phers. Fragments  of  his  writings  in  C.  Wachsmuth,  Dt  Titnone  Phliasio 
(Leips.  1850).    Cf.  Ch.  Waddington,  Pyrrhon  (Paris,  1877). 

The  external  relations  of  later  Scepticism  are  very  obscure  and  uncertain. 
JBDMAd&mum  from  Cnoesus  taught  in  Alexandria,  and  composed  a  treatise, 
Uvfi^iiP€toi  X^ot,  of  which  nothing  remains.  His  life  falls  probably  in  the  first 
century  b.c.,  yet  it  has  also  been  set  almost  two  centuries  later.  Of  Agrippa, 
nothing  in  detail  can  be  established.  The  literary  representative  of  Scepticism 
is  the  physician  Seztiui  Bmpiiioas,  who  lived  about  200  a.d.,  and  of  his  writ- 
ings there  are  extant  his  Outline  Sketches  ofPyrrhoniam  (Uvfi^i&Pitoi  ^orvin&etts), 
and  the  investigations  comprehended  under  the  name  Advertus  Mathematicott 
of  which  Books  VII.-XI.  contain  the  exposition  of  the  sceptical  doctrine,  wiUi 
many  valuable  historical  notices  (ed.  by  J.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1842). 

Cf.  K.  Stftudlin,  Geseh,  und  Oeist  des  Skepticiemus  (Leips.  1794-05)  ;  N. 
Maccoll,  The  Greek  Sceptics  (London,  1860)  ;  L.  Haas,  De  PhUosophorum 
Scepticdrtim  Successiouibus  (Wtirzburg,  1875) ;  [Owen,  Evenings  with  the  Scep- 
tics (Lond.  1881)  ;  A.  Seth,  Art  Scepticism,  in  Enc.  Btit.']. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  admission  of  philosophy  at  first  encountered  violent 
resistance ;  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.c.  it  was  the  general 
custom  for  the  young  Romans  of  superior  rank  to  study  in  Athens  or  Rhodes, 
and  to  hear  the  lectui^  of  the  heads  of  schools,  for  the  same  end  as  that  for  which 
the  Athenians  had  formerly  heard  the  Sophists.  The  literary  activity  of  Marcus 
Tullius  decrro  (106-43)  must  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  purpose, 
which  was  to  awaken  among  his  countrymen  an  inclination  for  genex^  scien- 
tific culture  and  a  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  and  from  this  standpoint  his 
work  is  to  be  highly  prized.  Skill  in  composition  and  grace  of  form  excuse  the 
lack  of  proper  philosophising  ability,  which  is  shown  in  a  selection  of  doctrines 
based  on  no  philosophical  principle.  The  main  treatises  are  De  Finibus,  De 
Qfflciis,  Tusculanas  Disput€UioneSy  Academical  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  Fato, 
De  Divinatione,  Cf .  Herbart,  Ueber  die  Philosophic  des  Cicero ;  in  Works, 
XII.  167  ff.     [Trans,  of  the  above  writings  of  Cicero  in  the  Bohn.  Lib.] 

His  friend,  M.  Terentius  Varro  (116-27),  the  well-known  polyhistor  and 
prolific  writer,  was  more  learned,  but  of  his  labours  toward  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy only  occasional  notes  are  extant 

Qnlntiui  Beztoa  and  a  son  of  the  same  name  and  Sotion  of  Alexandria  are 
named  as  Sextians.  Sotion  seems  to  have  been  the  intermediate  link  in  which 
the  Stoic  morals  were  brought  into  union  with  the  Alexandrian  Pythagoreanism, 
and  given  that  religious  turn  which  characterises  them  in  the  time  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  their  Sentences,  discovered  in  a  Syrian  translation,  have  been  edited 
1^  Gildemeister  (Bonn,  1873)> 

On  the  literary  conditions  of  this  whole  period  cf;  R.  Hirzel,  Untersuchungen 
zu  Cicero^ s philosophischen  Schtiften  (3  vols.,  Leips.  1877-83).- 

§  14.  The  Ideal  of  the  Wise  Man. 

The  fundamental  ethical  tendency  of  the  philosophising  of  this 
entire  period  is  still  more  precisely  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  throughout  individuai  ethics  that  forms  the  centre  of  investiga- 
tion in  this  time  of  epigones.     The  elevation  to  the  ideals  of  ethical 

^  Hence  all  reckonings  by  the  successions  of  heads  of  the  school,  attempted 
in  order  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  later  Sceptics^  are  illusory. 
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cammwintjf  in  which  morals  calmiiiated  with  both  Flato  and  Aiis- 
toUe,  was  a  glorification  that  had  become  foreign  to  its  time,  of 
that  throng^  which  €rfeece  had  become  great,  viz.  the  thought 
of  an  actire,  liring  state.  This  had  lost  power  orer  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  even  in  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  it  found  so 
little  sympathy  that  the  Academicians,  as  well  as  the  Peripatetics, 
brought  into  the  foreground  the  question  of  indiTidual*  happiness 
and  virtue.  What  is  preserved  from  the  treatise  of  the  Academi- 
cian Grantor,  On  Grief ^^  or  from  the  works  of  Theophrastus  under 
the  title  of  Ethical  CharacUrs^  stands  wholly  upon  the  footing  of  a 
philosophy  that  esteems  the  right  appreciation  of  the  good  things 
of  life  to  be  its  essential  object. 

In  the  endless  discussions  on  these  questions  in  which  the  schools 
engaged  in  the  following  centuries,  the  successors  of  the  two  great 
thinkers  of  Attic  philosophy  found  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
common  opposition  to  the  new  schools.  Both  had  pursued  through 
the  entire  circuit  of  empirical  reality  the  realisation  of  the  Idea  of 
the  Good,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  idealism  with  which  Plato 
especially  strove  to  transcend  the  world  of  the  senses,  they  had 
not  failed  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  this  world's  goods. 
Highly  as  they  prized  virtue,  they  yet  did  not  exclude  the  view  that 
for  the  complete  happiness  of  man  *  the  favour  of  external  fortune, 
health,  prosperity,  etc.,  are  requisite  also,  and  they  denied  espe- 
cially the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics  and  Stoics  that  virtue  is  not 
only  the  highest  (as  they  admitted),  but  also  the  sole  good. 

At  all  events,  however,  they  too  laboured  to  determine  the  right 
conduct  of  life  which  promised  to  make  man  happy,  «nd  while 
individual  members  of  the  schools  pursued  their  special  researches, 
the  public  activity,  especially  that  of  the  heads  of  the  schools 
in  their  polemic  with  their  opponents,  was  directed  to  the  end  of 
drawing  the  picture  of  the  normal  man.  This  it  was  that  the  time 
desired  of  philosophy :  "  Show  us  how  the  man  must  be  constituted 
who  is  sure  of  his  happiness,  whatever  the  fortune  of  the  world 
may  bring  him ! "  That  this  normal  man  must  be  called  the  able, 
the  virtuous,  and  that  he  can  owe  his  virtue  only  to  insight,  to 
knowledge,  that  he  therefore  must  be  the  "  wise "  man,  —  this  is 
the  presupposition  arising  from  the  Socratic  doctrine,  which  is 
recognised  as  self-evident  by  all  parties  during  this  entire  period ; 
and  therefore  all  strive  to  portray  the  ideal  of  the  wise  man,  i.e. 
of  the  man  whom  his  insight  makes  virtuous,  and  so,  happy. 

»  Cf.  F.  Kayser  (Heidelberg,  1841}. 

'^  This  Aristotelian  view  was  completely  assented  to  by  Speusippus  and  Xenr 
cerates  of  the  Older  Academy. 
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1.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  in  the  conception  of  the 
^  ivise  man,"  as  determined  in  this  period,  is,  therefore,  impeifurba^ 
bUUy  (ataraxy,  irufiaiCa).  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics  are  un- 
wearied in  praising  this  independence  of  the  world  as  the  desirable 
quality  of  the  wise  man :  he  is  free,  a  king,  a  god ;  whatever  hap- 
pens to  him,  it  cannot  attack  his  knowledge,  his  virtue,  his  happi- 
ness; his  wisdom  rests  in  himself,  and  the  world  does  not  trouble 
him.  This  ideal,  as  thus  portrayed,  is  characteriatio  of  its  time; 
the  normal  man,  for  this  period,  is  not  he  who  works  and  creates 
for  the  sake  of  great  purposes,  but  he  who  knows  how  to  free  him- 
self from  the  external  world,  and  find  his  happine8$  in  himself  alone. 
The  inner  isolation  of  individuals,  and  indifference  toward  general 
ends,  find  here  sharp  expression :  the  overcoming  of  the  outer  toorld 
conditions  the  happiness  of  the  wise  man. 

But  since  he  has  no  power  over  the  world  without  him,  he  must 
overcome  it  within  himedf;  he  must  become  master  of  the  effects 
which  it  exercises  upon  him.  These  effects,  however,  consist  in 
the  feelings  and  desires  which  the  world  and  life  excite  in  man ; 
they  are  disturbances  of  his  own  nature — emotions,  or  passions 
(va%  affectus).  Wisdom  is  shown,  therefore,  in  the  relation 
which  man  maintains  to  his  passions.^  It  is  essentially  freedom 
from  passions  or  emotions,  emotionlesmiess  (apathy,  dvotfcio,  is  the 
Stoic  expression).  To  rest  unmoved  within  one's  self,  this  is  the 
blessing  of  this  '^  wisdom." 

The  terms  with  which  this  doctrine  is  introduced  in  the  case  of 
Epicurus  and  Pyrrho  point  immediately  to  a  dependence  upon 
Aristippus  and  Democritus.  It  corresponds  to  the  gradual  trans- 
formation which  took  place  in  the  Hedonistic  school  (cf .  §  7, 9)  that 
EpicuruSy*  who  made  its  principle  his  own,  and  likewise  designated 
pleasure  as  the  highest  good,  nevertheless  preferred  the  permanent 
frame  of  satisfaction  and  rest  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment. 
The  Gyrenaics  also  had  found  the  essence  of  pleasure  in  gentle 
motion;  but — Epicurus  held — that  is  still  a  '^ pleasure  in  motion"; 
and  the  state  of  painless  rest,  free  from  all  wishes  {yfhov^  Kara^mf 
l»ariKrj)y  is  of  higher  value.  Even  the  zest  and  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment has  become  lost ;  the  Epicurean  would  indeed  gladly  enjoy 


1  The  ancient  conception  of  the  passions  {Affect^y  extending  into  modem 
time  (Spinoza),  is  accordingly  wider  than  that  of  the  present  psychology.  It  is 
best  defined  by  the  Latin  translation  ^*- perturhcUiones  animi,^^  '' emotions,**  and 
includes  all  states  of  feeling  and  will  in  which  man  U  dependent  upon  the  outer 
world. 

*  As  intermediate  links,  the  younger  followers  of  Democritus,  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  Sophistic  doctrine,  are  named;  especially  a  certain  Xausijiumts^ 
whom  Epicurus  heard. 
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all  pleasure,  but  it  must  not  excite  him  or  set  him  in  motion. 
Peace  of  soul  (yoXTrur/m,  cf.  §  10,  5)  is  all  that  he  wishes,  and  he 
anxiously  avoids  the  storms  which  threaten  it,  Le.  the  passions. 

Epicurus  therefore  recognised  the  logical  consistency  with  which 
the  Cynics  had  characterised  absence  of  wants  as  virtue  and  happi- 
ness ;  but  he  was  far  from  seriously  renouncing  pleasure,  as  they 
did.  The  wise  man  must,  to  be  sure,  understand  this  also,  and  act 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  requisite  in  the  course  of  things. 
But  his  satisfaction  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  compass  of 
the  wishes  which  he  finds  satisfied  is  fuller.  Just  for  this  reason, 
he  needs  the  insight  {f^pmnffot^)  which  not  only  makes  it  possible  to 
estimate  the  different  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  determined 
through  the  feelings,  which  are  to  be  expected  in  a  particular  case, 
but  also  decides  whether  and  how  far  one  should  give  place  to  indi- 
vidual wishes.  In  this  aspect  Epicureanism  distinguished  three 
kinds  of  wants  :  some  are  natural  (^wrci)  and  unavoidable,  so  that, 
since  it  is  not  possible  to  exist  at  all  without  their  satisfaction,  even 
the  wise  man  cannot  free  himself  from  them ;  others,  again,  are  only 
conventional  (vofiy),  artificial,  and  imaginary,  and  the  wise  man  has 
to  see  ttixough  their  nothingness  and  put  them  from  him ;  between 
the  two,  however  (here  Epicurus  opposes  the  radically  one-sided 
nature  of  Cynicism),  lies  the  great  mass  of  those  wants  which  have 
their  natural  right,  but  are  not  indeed  indispensable  for  existence. 
Hence  the  wise  man  can  in  case  of  necessity  renounce  them ;  but 
since  the  satisfaction  of  these  gives  happiness,  he  will  seek  to  satisfy 
them  as  far  as  possible.  Complete  blessedness  falls  to  his  lot  who 
rejoices  in  all  these  good  things  in  quiet  enjoyment,  without  stormy 
striving. 

On  the  same  ground,  Epicurus  prized  mental  joys  higher  than 
physical  enjoyments  which  are  connected  with  passionate  agitation. 
But  he  seeks  the  joys  of  the  mind,  not  in  pure  knowledge,  but  in 
the  aesthetic  refinement  of  life,  in  that  intercourse  with  friends 
which  is  pervaded  by  wit  and  sentiment  and  touched  with  delicacy, 
in  the  comfortable  arrangement  of  daily  living.  Thus  the  wise 
man,  in  quiet,  creates  for  himself  the  blessedness  of  self -enjoyment, 
independence  of  the  moment,  of  its  demands  and  its  results.  He 
knows  what  he  can  secure  for  himself,  and  of  this  he  denies  himself 
nothing ;  but  he  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  be  angry  at  fate  or  to  lament 
^hat  he  cannot  possess  everything.     This  is  his  "  ataraxy,"  or  im- 

wiveness:  an  enjoyment  like  that  of  the  Hedonists,  but  more 
£ned,  more  intellectual,  and  —  more  blas4. 

*^f.  Pyrrho's  Hedonism  took  another  direction,  iiiasmuch  as  he 

ght  to  draw  the  practical  result  from  the  sceptical  teachings  of 
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the  Sophists.  According  to  the  exposition  of  his  disciple,  Timon,  he 
held  it  to  be  the  task  of  science  to  investigate  the  constitution 
of  things,  in  order  to  establish  man's  appropriate  relations  to  them, 
and  to  know  what  he  may  expect  to  gain  from  them.^  But  accord- 
ing to  Pyrrho's  theory  it  has  become  evident  that  we  can  never 
know  the  true  constitution  of  things  but  at  the  most  can  know 
only  states  of  feelings  (iroA;)  into  which  these  put  us  (Protagoras, 
Aristippus).  If,  however,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  things,  it 
cannot  be  determined  what  the  right  relation  to  them  is,  and 
what  the  success  that  will  result  from  our  action.  This  scepticism 
is  the  negative  reverse  side  to  the  Socratic-Platonic  inference.  As 
there,  from  the  premise  that  right  action  is  not  possible  without 
knowledge,  the  demand  had  been  made  that  knowledge  must  be 
possible,  so  here  the  argument  is,  that  because  there  is  no  knowl- 
edge, right  action  is  also  impossible. 

Under  these  circumstances  all  that  remains  for  the  wise  man  is 
to  resist  as  far  as  possible  the  seducements  to  opinion  and  to  action, 
to  which  the  mass  of  men  are  subject.  All  action  proceeds,  as 
Socrates  had  taught,  from  our  ideas  of  things  and  their  value;  all 
foolish  and  injurious  actions  result  from  incorrect  opinions.  The 
wise  man,  however,  who  knows  that  nothing  can  be  affirmed  as  to 
things  themselves  (d^curia),  and  that  no  opinion  may  be  assented  to 
(<iLKaraX.if^(a)i*  restnuns  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  judgment, 
and  thereby  also  from  action.  He  withdraws  into  himself,  and  in 
the  mupensUm  {Iwox/i)  *  of  judgment,  which  preserves  him  from 
passion  and  from  false  action,  he  finds  imperturbability,  rest  within 
himself  aJtaraicy, 

This  is  the  Sceptical  virtue,  which  also  aims  to  free  man  from  the 
world,  and  it  finds  its  limit  only  in  the  fact  that  there  are,  never- 
theless, relations  in  which  even  the  wise  man,  withdrawn  within 
himself  must  act,  and  when  nothing  else  remains  for  him  than  to  act 
according  to  that  which  appears  to  him,  and  according  to  tradition. 

3.  A  deeper  conception  of  the  process  of  overcoming  the  world  in 
man  was  formed  by  the  Stoics.  At  the  beginning,  to  be  sure,  they 
professed  quite  fully  the  Cynic  indifference  toward  all  goods  of  the 
outer  world,  and  the  self-control  of  the  virtuous  wise  man  remained 
stamped  upon  their  ethics  also  its  an  ineradicable  feature ;  but  they 

^  Enseb.  Pru^,  Ev.  XIV.  18,  2.  The  doctrine  of  Pyrrho  is  shown  by  this  to 
be  in  exact  coincidence  with  the  tendency  of  the  time ;  it  asks,  **  What  are  we 
to  do,  then,  if  there  is  no  knowledge  ?  " 

*  An  expression  which  was  probibly  formed  in  the  polemic  against  the  Stoic 
oonoeption  of  rardXir^tt ;  cf.  $  17. 

'  llie  Sceptics  were  called  also  the  i^ierucol  ['*  Suspenders  *^}  with  reference 
to  this  term,  characteristic  for  them. 
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«oon  dulled  the  edge  of  the  radical  naturalism  of  the  Cynics  by  li 
penetrating  psychology  of  the  impulsive  life,  which  shows  a  strong 
dependence  upon  Aristotle.  They  emphasise,  still  more  than  the 
Stagirite,  the  unity  and  independence  of  the  individual  soul,  as  con- 
trasted with  its  particular  states  and  activities,  and  so,  with  them, 
personality  first  becomes  a  determinative  principle.  The  leading- 
power,  or  governing  part  of  the  soul  (ro  ijytfiOHKw),  is,  for  them,  not 
only  that  which  makes  perceptions  out  of  the  excitations  of  the 
individual  organs  in  sensation,  but  also  that  which  by  its  assent^ 
(ovyKaraBtati)  transforms  excitations  of  the  feelings  into  activities 
of  the  will.  This  consciousness,  whose  vocation  is  to  apprehend 
and  form  its  contents  as  a  unity,  is,  according  to  its  proper  and 
true  nature,  reason  (vovv)  ;  the  states,  therefore,  in  which  conscious- 
ness allows  itself  to  be  hurried  along  to  assent  by  the  violence  of 
excitement  contradict,  in  like  measure,  its  own  nature  and  reason. 
These  states  {affectus)  are,  then,  those  of  passion  (voA;)  and  dis- 
ease of  the  soul;  they  are  perturbations  of  the  soul,  contrary  to 
Nature  and  contrary  to  reason.'  Hence  the  wise  man,  if  he  cannot 
defend  himself  from  those  excitations  of  feeling  in  presence  of  the 
world,  will  deny  them  his  assent  with  the  power  of  reason ;  he  does 
not  allow  them  to  become  passions  or  emotions,  his  virtue  is  the 
absence  of  emotions  (Aw^iBtia).  His  overcoming  of  the  world  is  his 
overcoming  of  his  own  impulses.  It  is  not  until  we  give  our  assent 
that  we  become  dependent  upon  the  course  of  things ;  if  we  with- 
hold it,  our  personality  remains  immovable,  resting  upon  itself.  If 
man  cannot  hinder  fate  from  preparing  for  him  pleasure  and  pain, 
he  may,  nevertheless,  by  esteeming  the  former  as  not  a  good,  and 
the  latter  as  not  an  evil,  keep  the  proud  consciousness  of  his  self- 
sufficiency. 

Hence,  in  itself,  virtue  is  for  the  Stoics  the  sole  good,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  vice,  which  consists  in  the  control  of  the  reason  by  the 
passions,  is  the  sole  evil,  and  all  other  things  and  relations  are 
regarded  as  in  themselves   indifferent    (di8ia<^opa).^     But  in  their 

1  This  assent,  to  be  sure,  even  according  to  the  Stoics,  rests  upon  the  judg- 
ment ;  in  the  case  of  passion,  therefore,  upon  a  false  judgment,  but  it  is  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  act  of  the  will  which  is  bound  up  with  the  judgment.    Cf.  f  17. 

^  Diog.  Laert.  VII.  110:  r6  wdSos  —  ^  AXoyoi  ical  xapd  ^t^iv  ^vx^f  iclrffait  if 
opfxii  T\€ord(ovffa,  The  psychological  theory  of  the  emotions  was  developed 
especially  by  Chrysippus.  Zeno  distinguished,  as  fundamental  forms,  pleasure 
and  pain,  desire  and  fear.  As  principles  of  division  among  the  later  Stoics 
there  seem  to  have  been  used,  partly  characteristics  of  the  ideas  and  judgments 
which  call  out  the  emotion,  and  partly  the  characteristics  of  the  states  of  feeling 
and  will  which  proceed  from  it.    Cf.  Diog.  Laert.  VII.  Ill  ff. ;  Stob.  Ed,  II.  174  f. 

*  By  reckoning  even  life  in  this  division,  they  came  to  their  well-known 
defence  or  commendation  of  suicide  (^{o7«7^).  Cf.  Diog.  Laert.  VIL  130; 
Seneca,  Ep,  12,  10. 
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doctrine  of  goods  they  moderate  the  rigour  of  this  principle  by  the 
distinction  of  the  desirable  and  that  which  is  to  be  rejected  (wpoify 
lUm  and  dxtnrpofyfwu).  Strongly  as  they  emphasised  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  worth  {6(£aL)  which  belongs  to  the  desirable  is  to  be 
distinguished  strictly  from  thie  Good  of  virtue^  which  is  a  good  in 
itself,  there  yet  resulted  from  this,  in  opposition  to  the  Cynic  one- 
sidednessy  an  at  least  secondary  appreciation  of  the  good  things!  of 
life.  For  since  the  desirable  was  valued  for  the  reason  that  it 
seemed  adapted  to  further  the  Good,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
demerit  of  that  which  was  to  be  rejected  consisted  in  the  hindrances 
which  it  prepares  for  virtue,  the  threads  between  the  self-sufficient 
individual  and  the  course  of  the  world,  which  the  Cynic  paradoxical 
theory  had  cut,  were  thus  more  and  more  knit  together  again.  The 
mean  between  what  is  desirable  and  what  is  to  be  rejected,  the  abso- 
lutely  indifferent,  survived  ultimately  only  in  that  which  could  bei 
brought  in  no  relation  whatever  to  morality. 

As  these  distinctions,  by  repression  of  the  Cynic  element,  gradn** 
ally  made  Stoicism  more  viable  and,  so  to  speak,  better  able  to  get 
on  in  the  world,  so  we  may  see  a  like  modification,  by  means  of 
which  it  became  more  usable  pedagogically,  in  the  later  removal  of 
the  abrupt  contrast  which  at  the  beginning  was  made  between  the 
virtuous  wise  and  the  vicious  fools  (^OAoc,  fn^poi).  The  wise  man, 
so  it  was  said  at  the  beginning,  is  wise  and  virtuous  entirely,  and  in 
everything  the  fool  is  just  as  entirely  and  universally  foolish  and 
sinful;  there  is  no  middle  ground.  If  man  possesses  the  force  and 
soundness  of  reason,  with  which  he  controls  his  passions,  then  he 
possesses  with  this  one  virtue  all  the  individual  particular  virtues ' 
at  the  same  time,  and  this  possession,  which  alone  makes  happy, 
cannot  be  lost;  if  he  lacks  this,  he  is  a  plaything  of  circumstances 
and  of  his  own  passions,  and  this  radical  disease  of  his  soul  commu" 
nicates  itself  to  his  entire  action  and  passion.  According  to  the 
view  of  the  Stoics,  therefore,  the  few  sages  stood  as  perfect  men 
over  against  the  great  mass  of  fools  and  sinners,  and  in  many  decla^ 
mations  they  lamented  the  baseness  of  men  with  the  Pharisaic 
pessimism  which  thus  gratifies  its  self-consciousness.  But  over 
against  this  first  opinion,  which  looked  upon  all  fools  as  to  be 
rejected  alike,  the  consideration  presented  itself  that  among  these 
fools  there  were  always  noticeable  differences  with  regard  to  their 
departure  from  the  ideal  virtue,  and  thus  between  wise  men  and 
fools  there  was  inserted  the  conception  of  the  man  who  is  progres- 
sive and  in  a  state  of  improvement  (wpoKowrwi^).    The  Stoics,  indeed, 

-  >  The  Stoics  also  made  the  Platonic  cardinal  virtues  the  batis  for  their  «ya 
\uiiatlc  devek>pment  of  their  doctrine  of  the  virtaes.    Stoh.  JPel.  11.  102  ff. 
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held  fast  to  the  view  that  no  gradual  transition  takes  place  from 
this  process  of  improvement  to  true  virtue,  and  that  the  entrance 
into  the  condition  of  perfection  results  rather  from  a  sudden  turn 
about.  But  when  the  different  stages  of  ethical  progress  (irpwcon^) 
were  investigated  and  a  state  was  designated  as  the  highest  stage, 
in  which  apathy  is  indeed  attained,  but  not  yet  with  full  sureness 
and  certainty,^  —  when  this  was  done,  the  rigorous  boundary  lines 
were  in  some  measure  effaced. 

4.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  practical  concessions,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  individual  personality  within  itself  remained  ultimately  an 
essential  characteristic  in  the  Stoic  ideal  of  life ;  on  the  other  hand^ 
this  which  these  Greek  epigones  in  common  regarded  as  the  mark 
of  wisdom,  was  nowhere  so  valuably  supplemented  as  among  the 
Stoics.  Scepticism,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  never  desired  such  a  pos- 
itive supplementation  —  consistently  enough;  and  Epicureanism 
sought  it  in  a  direction  which  expressed  in  the  sharpest  form  the 
restriction  of  ethical  interest,  to  individual  happiness.  For  the 
positive  content  of  the  wise  man's  peace  of  soul,  hidden  from 
the  storms  of  the  world,  is,  for  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  at  last 
only  pleasure.  In  this  they  lacked,  indeed,  that  spirited  joy  of  the 
sensuous  nature  with  which  Aristippus  had  exalted  the  enjoyment 
of  the  moment  and  the  joys  of  the  body  to  be  the  supreme  end, 
and  we  find,  as  already  mentioned,  that  in  their  doctrine  of  the 
highest  good  the  bUis^,  critically  appreciative  epicurism  of  the  culti- 
vated man,  is  declared  to  be  the  content  of  the  ethical  life.  To  be 
sure,  in  his  psycho-genetic  explanation  Epicurus  reduced  all  pleasure 
without  exception  to  that  of  the  senses,  or,  as  they  said  later,  to 
that  of  the  flesh ;  *  but,  combating  the  Cyrenaics,  he  declared'  that 
just  these  derivative  and  therefore  refined  joys  of  the  mind  were  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  senses.  He  recognised  very  properly  that 
the  individual,  upon  whose  independence  of  the  outer  world  all 
hinges,  is  much  surer  and  much  more  the  master  of  mental  than 
of  material  enjoyments.  The  joys  of  the  body  depend  on  health, 
riches,  and  other  gifts  of  fortune,  but  what  is  afforded  by  science 
and  art,  by  the  intimate  friendship  of  noble  men,  by  the  calm,  self- 
contented  and  free  from  wants,  of  the  mind  freed  from  passions,  — 
this  is  the  sure  possession  of  the  wise  man,  almost  or  wholly  un- 
touched by  the  change  of  fortune.  The  (BSthetic  self-enjoynient  of 
the  cultured  man  is   hence  the   highest   good  for  the  Epicureans. 

1  Cf.  the  account  (probably  with  regard  to  Chrysippus)  in  Seneca,  Ep. 
76,  8  n. 

«  Athen.  XII.  646  (Us.  Fr.  409)  ;  Plut.  Ad,  Col,  27,  1122  (Us.  Fr.  411)  ;  id. 
Contr,  Epic,  Oral.  4,  1088  (Us.  Fr,  429).  »  Diog.  Laert.  X.  137. 
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Thus,  to  be  sure,  the  coarse  and  sensuous  in  Hedonism  fell  away, 
and  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus  were  a  nursery  of  fair  conduct  of  life, 
finest  morals,  and  noble  employments;  but  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual enjoyment  remained  the  same,  and  the  only  difference  was 
that  the  Greeks,  in  the  old  age  of  the  national  life,  together  with 
their  Eoman  disciples,  enjoyed  in  a  more  refined,  intellectual,  and 
delicate  manner  than  did  their  youthful  and  manly  ancestors.  Only 
the  content  had  become  more  valuable,  because  it  was  the  content 
presented  to  enjoyment  by  a  civilisation  more  richly  developed 
and  deeply  lived  out;  the  disposition  with  which  life's  cup  was 
smilingly  emptied,  no  longer  in  hasty  quaffing,  but  in  deliberate 
draughts,  was  the  same  egoism,  devoid  of  all  sense  of  duty.  Hence 
the  inner  indifference  of  the  wise  man  toward  ethical  tradition  and 
rules  of  the  land,  which  we  find  here  also,  though  with  greater  cau- 
tion; hence,  above  all,  the  putting  aside  of  all  metaphysical  or 
religious  ideas  that  might  disturb  the  wise  man  in  this  self-compla- 
cent satisfaction  of  enjoyment,  and  burden  him  with  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  duty. 

5.  To  this,  the  Stoic  ethics  forms  the  strongest  contrast.  Already, 
in  the  thought  reminding  us  of  Aristotle  (§  13,  11),  that  the  soul 
exercises  its  own  proper  nature  in  the  rational  power  with  which  it 
refuses  assent  to  impulses,  we  may  recognise  the  peculiar  antago- 
nism which  the  Stoics  assumed  in  the  human  psychical  life.  For 
just  what  we  now  are  likely  to  call  the  natural  impulses,  viz.  the 
excitations  of  feeling  and  will  called  forth  by  things  of  the  outer 
world  through  the  senses,  and  referring  to  these  things, — just  these 
seemed  to  them,  as  above  mentioned,  that  which  was  contrary  to 
nature  {wapa  ^vaiv).  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  them  the 
*'  nature,"  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  universe  in  general.  When, 
for  this  reason,  they  adopt  the  Cynic  principles  in  which  the  moral 
is  made  equivalent  to  the  natural,  the  same  expression  contains  in 
this  latter  case  a  completely  changed  thought.  As  a  part  of  the 
World-reason  the  soul  excludes  from  itself,  as  an  opposing  element, 
the  determination  by  sensuous  impulses  to  which  the  Cynics  had 
reduced  morality :  the  demands  of  Nature,  identical  with  those  of 
reason,  are  in  contradiction  with  those  of  the  senses. 

Accordingly,  the  positive  content  of  morality  among  the  Stoics 
appears  as  harmony  with  Nature^  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
lata  which  claims  normative  validity  as  it  confronts  the  sensuous 
man  (v^uk).^    In  this  formula,  however,   "Nature "is  used  in  a 

1  With  this  is  completed  an  interestmg  change  in  Sophistic  terminology  in 
which  ($7,  1)  p6fiot  and  jBiait  had  been  made  equivalent  to  One  another,  and 
set  over  against  ^iaa ;  wiUi  the  Stoics  i^/uot  s  ^r^tt.. 
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double  senae.^  On  the  one  hand  is  meant  nnirenal  Natore,  the 
cieatiTe,  oocmic  power,  the  world-thought  acting  aoooiding  to 
ends  (el  f  ^)f  the  Aoyof ;  and  agreeably  to  this  meanings  man's 
monditj  is  his  subordination  to  the  law  of  Natore,  his  willii^  obe- 
dience to  the  coarse  of  the  world,  to  the  eternal  necessity,  and  in  so 
&r  as  this  World-reascm  is  designated  in  the  Stoic  doctrine  as  deity, 
it  is  also  obedience  to  Ood  and  to  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  sub- 
OTdination  to  the  world-purpose  and  the  role  of  ProTidenoe.  The 
▼irtoe  of  the  perfect  indiTidoal,  who,  as  orer  against  other  indi- 
Tidnal  beings  and  their  action  upon  him  through  the  senses,  ought 
to  withdraw  within  himself,  his  own  master,  and  rest  within  him- 
self, appears  thus  under  obligation  to  something  unirersal  and 
all-ruling. 

NeTertheless,  since  according  to  the  Stoic  conception  the  i^ 
fiorutor,  the  life-unity  of  the  human  soul,  is  a  consubstantial  part  of 
this  divine  World-reason,  the  life  in  conformity  with  Nature  must 
be  also  that  which  is  adapted  to  human  nalurej  to  the  essential 
nature  of  man;  and  this,  too,  as  well  in  the  more  general  sense 
that  morality  coincides  with  genuine,  complete  humanity  and  with 
the  reasonableness  which  is  valid  in  like  measure  for  all,  as  also  in 
the  special  meaning,  that  by  fulfilling  the  command  of  Nature,  each 
person  brings  to  its  unfolding  the  inmost  germ  of  his  own  individual 
essence.  Uniting  these  two  points  of  view,  it  seemed  to  the  Stoics 
that  a  rationally  guided  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  life  was  the 
ideal  of  wisdom,  and  they  found  the  supreme  task  of  life  in  this, 
that  the  virtuous  man  has  to  preserve  this  complete  harmony  with 
himself  *  in  every  change  of  life,  as  his  true  strength  of  character* 
The  political  doctrinairism  of  the  Greeks  found  thus  its  philosophi- 
cal formulation  and  became  a  welcome  conviction  for  the  iron  states- 
men  of  republican  Rome. 

But  whatever  the  particular  terms  in  which  the  Stoics  gave 
expression  to  their  fundamental  thought,  this  thought  itself  was 
everywhere  the  same,  — that  life  according  to  Nature  and  according 
to  reason  is  a  duty  (xa^Kov)  which  the  wise  man  has  to  fulfil,  a 
law  to  which  he  has  to  subject  himself  in  opposition  to  his  sensuous 
inclinations.  And  t\i\s  feeling  of  responsibility^  this  strict  conscious- 
ness of  the  "  ought,"  this  recognition  of  a  higher  order,  gives  to  their 
doctrine,  as  to  their  life,  backbone  and  marrow. 

This  demand  also,  for  a  life  according  to  duty,  we  occasionally 
meet  among  the  Stoics  in  the  one-sided  form,  that  the  ethical  con- 


1  Cf.  Diog.  Laert.  VII.  87. 

'^  Ttms  the  formulas  ofwXoyov^Upw;  r  j  ^6<r€i  ^v  and  ofwXoyovfi^pun  {ijw  have 
ultimately  the  same  meaning.     Stob.  Eel  II.  132. 
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scioosness  requires  some  things  on  rational  groondSi  forbids  the 
opposites,  and  dedares  all  else  to  be  ethically  indifferent.  What 
Ib  not  commanded  and  not  forbidden,  remains  morally  indifferent 
(d&g^Kyor),  and  from  this  the  Stoics  sometimes  drew  lax  conse- 
qnenceSy  which  they  perhaps  defended  more  in  words  than  in  actual 
intention.  But  here,  too,  the  systematic  development  of  the  theory 
created  valuable  intermediate  links.  For  even  if  only  the  Grood  is 
unconditionally  commanded,  yet,  in  a  secondary  degree,  the  desir- 
able must  be  regarded  as  ethically  advisable ;  and  though  baseness 
proper  consists  only  in  willing  that  which  is  unconditionally  for- 
bidden, the  moral  man  will  yet  seek  to  avoid  also  that  which  is  ''  to 
be  rejected."  Thus,  corresponding  to  the  gradation  of  goods,  there 
was  introduced  a  like  gradation  of  duties,  which  were  distinguished 
as  absolute  and  ''intermediate."  So,  on  the  other  hand,  with  regard 
to  the  valuation  of  human  actions,  a  distinction  was  made  on  a  some> 
what  different  basis  between  those  actions  which  fulfil  the  demand 
of  reason'  externally  —  these  are  called  ''befitting,"  conformable  to 
duty  in  the  broader  sense  (icoA^icoi^a)  — and  such  as  fulfil  the  de- 
mand of  reason  solely  from  the  intention  to  do  the  Gk>od.  Only  in 
the  latter  case*  is  there  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  duty  {Karopduifm), 
the  opposite  of  which  is  the  intention  that  is  contrary  to  duty,  as 
evinced  in  an  action, — sin  (ofidprrffm).  Thus  the  Stoics,  proceed- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  duty,  entered  upon  a  profound  and 
earnest  study,  extending  sometimes  to  considerations  of  casuistry, 
of  the  ethical  values  of  human  will  and  action,  and  we  may  regard 
as  their  most  valuable  contribution  the  universally  applied  thought, 
that  man  in  all  his  conduct,  outer  and  inner,  is  responsible  to  a 
higher  command. 

6«  The  great  difference  in  apprehension  of  the  ethical  life  which 
exists  between  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics,  in  spite  of  a  number 
of  deep  and  far-reaching  common  qualities,  becomes  most  clearly 
manifest  in  their  respective  theories  of  society  and  of  the  stcUe.  In 
this,  to  be  sure,  they  are  both  at  one  almost  to  verbal  agreement  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  wise  man,  in  the  self-sufficiency  of  his  virtue, 
needs  the  state  '  as  little  as  he  needs  any  other  society ;  yes,  that  in 
certain  circumstances,  he  should  even  avoid  these  in  the  interest, 
either  of  his  own  enjoyment  or  of  the  fulfilment  of  duty.  In  this 
sense,  even  the  Stoics,  especially  the  later  Stoics,  dissuaded  from 


1  Ua  6  \Ay<n  «W(  rocccr;  Diog.  Laert.  VII.  108. 

*  For  the  contrut  here  alluded  to  by  the  Stoics  Kant  has  made  customary 
the  expressions  legality  and  morality ;  the  Latin  distinguishes  according,  to 
Cioero^s  precedent,  rectum  and  hotuBtum, 

•  Spic.  in  Flat  De  Aud,  Poet.  14,  37  (Us.  Fr.  648). 
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entrance  into  the  family  life  and  political  activity;  and  for  the 
Epicureans,  the  responsibility  which  marriage  and  public  activity 
bring  with  them  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  very  sceptical  attitude 
toward  both,  and  especially  to  make  the  latter  appear  advisable  for 
the  wise  man,  only  in  the  case  where  it  is  unavoidable,  or  of  quite 
certain  advantage.  In  general,  the  Epicureans  hold  to  the  maxim  of 
their  master,  to  live  in  quiet,^  XaBt  /Stwoas,  in  which  the  inner  crum- 
bling of  ancient  society  found  its  typical  expression. 

But  a  greater  distinction  between  the  two  conceptions  of  life 
shows  itself  in  the  fact  that,  to  the  Stoics,  human  society  appeared 
as  a  command  of  reason,  which  must  give  way  only  occasionally  to 
the  wise  man's  task  of  personal  perfection,  while  Epicurus  expressly 
denied  all  natural  society  among  men,*  and  therefore  reduced 
every  form  of  social  conjunction  to  considerations  of  utility.  So 
the  theory  of  friendship,  which  in  his  school  was  so  zealously 
pledged,  even  to  the  point  of  sentimentality,  did  not  find  the  ideal 
support  which  it  had  received  in  Aristotle's  splendid  exposition ; ' 
it  finds  ultimately  only  the  motives  of  the  wise  man's  enjoyment  of 
culture  as  heightened  in  society.* 

In  particular,  however.  Epicureanism  carried  through  systemati- 
cally the  ideas  already  developed  in  Sophistic  teaching  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  political  community  from  the  well-weighed  interest 
of  the  individuals  who  formed  it.  The  state  is  not  a  natural  structure, 
but  has  been  brought  about  by  men  as  the  result  of  reflection,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  are  expected  and  received  from 
it.  It  grows  out  of  a  compact  (oin^Ki;)  which  men  enter  into  with 
each  other  in  order  that  they  may  not  injure  one  another,*  and  the 
formation  of  the  state  is  hence  one  of  the  mighty  processes  through 
which  the  human  race  has  brought  itself  np  from  the  savage  state  to 
that  of  civilisation,  by  virtue  of  its  growing  intelligence.*  Laws, 
therefore,  have  arisen  in  every  particular  case  from  a  convention  as 
to  the  common  advantage  {<r6yi.p6Kov  tov  {tv/lk^^kto?).  There  is 
nothing  in  itself  right  or  wrong;  and  since  in  the  formation  of  a 
compact  the  greater  intelligence  asserts  itself  to  its  own  advantage 

^  Plutarch  wrote  against  this  the  extant  treatise  (1128  fT.)i  «'  KokCn  \4ycrai 

*  Arrian,  Epict.  Diss,  I.  23,  1  (Us.  Fr.  525);  ib.  II.  20,  6  (523). 

*  Cf.  §  13,  12.  The  extensive  literature  on  friendship  is  in  this  respect 
a  characteristic  sign  of  the  time  which  found  its  chief  interest  in  the  individual 
personality  and  its  relations.  Cicero^s  dialogue  Ladius  (De  Amicitia)  repro- 
duces essentially  the  Peripatetic  conception. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  X.  120  (Us.  Fr.  540). 

*  Cf.  among  the  icvpiai  86^ai  of  Epicurus  the  terse  sentences  in  Diog.  Laert.  X. 
60  f . 

*  Cf.  the  description  in  Lucretius,  De  Ber.  Nat.  V.  022  fit. ,  especially  1103  ff. 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  advantages  of  the 
wise  that  disclose  themselves  as  motives  in  the  enaction  of  laws.^ 
And  as  is  the  case  for  their  origin  and  content,  so  also  for  their 
validity  and  acknowledgment,  the  amount  of  pain  which  they  are 
adapted  to  hinder  and  pleasure  which  they  are  adapted  to  produce, 
is  the  only  standard.  All  the  main  outlines  of  the  tUUUarian  theory 
of  society  are  logically  developed  by  Epicurus  from  the  atomistic 
assumption  that  individuals  first  exist  by  and  for  themselves,  and 
enter  voluntarily  and  with  design  into  the  relations  of  society,  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  goods  which  as  individuals  they  could  not  obtain 
or  could  not  protect. 

7.  The  StoicSf  on  the  contrary,  regarded  man  as  already,  by  virtue 
of  the  consubstantiality  of  his  soul  with  the  World-reason,  a  being 
constituted  by  Nature  for  society,'  and  by  reason  of  this  very  fact 
as  under  obligation  by  the  command  of  reason  to  lead  a  social  life, 
— an  obligation  which  admits  of  exception  only  in  special  cases. 
As  the  most  immediate  relation  we  have  here  also  friendship, 
the  ethical  connection  of  virtuous  individuals  who  are  united  in 
the  common  employment  of  proving  in  action  the  moral  law.'  But 
from  these  purely  personal  relations  the  Stoic  doctrine  at  once  passes 
over  to  the  most  general,  to  all  rational  beings  taken  as  an  entirety. 
As  parts  of  the  same  one  World-reason,  gods  and  men  together  form 
one  great  rational  living  structure,  a  xoAiriicov  own^/io,  in  which 
every  individual  is  a  necessary  member  (ftcXoc),  and  from  this  re- 
sults for  the  human  race  the  ideal  task  of  forming  a  realm  of  reason 
that  shall  embrace  all  its  members. 

The  ideal  state  of  the  Stoics  as  it  had  been  already  delineated  by 
Zeno,  partly  in  a  polemic  parallel  to  that  of  Plato,  knows,  accord- 
ingly, no  bouuds  of  nationality  or  of  the  historic  state;  it  is  a 
rational  society  of  all  men,  —  an  ideal  universal  empire.  Plutarch, 
indeed,  recognised  ^  that  in  this  thought  philosophy  constructed  as 
rational  that  which  was  historically  prepared  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  completed,  as  we  know,  by  the  Romans.  But  it  must 
not  remain  unnoticed  that  the  Stoics  thought  of  this  empire  only 
secondarily  as  a  political  power ;  primarily  it  was  a  spiritual  unity 
of  knowledge  and  will. 

It  is  comprehensible  that  with  such  a  high-flying  idealism  the 

"  Stob.  Flor.  43,  139  (Ua  Fr,  630). 

fl  rCiw  4^ti  roXcTiicwr  ^otwi  Stob.  Ecl,  II.  226  fif. 

*  It  was,  to  be  lure,  extraordinarily  difficult  for  the  Stoics  to  bring  the  need, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  recognise  as  a  fact  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  sodal 
impolBe,  into  accord  with  the  independence  of  the  wise  man,  so  baldly  empha* 
siaed  by  them. 

«  Pink  Dt  Alex.  if.  Fart.  L  0. 
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Stoics  retained  only  a  very  weak  interest  for  actual  political  life  in 
the  proper  sense.  Although  the  wise  man  was  permitted  and 
indeed  charged  to  take  part  in  the  life  of  some  particular  state,  in 
order  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  all  even  in  this  base  world,  yet  both  the 
particular  forms  of  the  state  and  the  individual  historical  states 
were  held  to  be  ultimately  indifferent  to  him.  As  to  the  former, 
the  Stoa  could  not  become  enthusiastic  for  any  of  the  characteristic 
kinds  of  government,  but,  following  the  Aristotelian  suggestion,  held 
rather  to  a  mixed  system,  something  such  as  Polybius  ^  presented 
as  desirable  on  the  ground  of  his  philosophico-historical  considera- 
tion of  the  necessary  transitions  of  one-sided  forms  into  each  other. 
To  the  splitting  up  of  mankind  in  different  states,  the  Stoics  op- 
posed the  idea  of  coamopoHtanism^  —  world-citizenship,  —  which  fol- 
lowed directly  from  their  idea  of  an  ethical  community  of  all  men. 
It  corresponded  to  the  great  historical  movements  of  the  age,  that 
the  difference  in  worth  between  Hellenes  and  Barbarians,  which  had 
been  still  maintained  even  by  Aristotle,'  was  set  aside  by  the  Stoics 
as  overcome,'  and  though,  in  accordance  with  their  ethical  principle, 
they  were  too  indifferent  to  the  outer  relations  of  position  to  enter 
upon  active  agitation  for  social  reforms,  they  demanded,  neverthe* 
less,  that  justice  and  the  unioersal  love  of  man,  which  resulted  as 
the  highest  duties  from  the  idea  of  the  realm  of  reason,  should  be 
applied  also  in  full  measure,  even  to  the  lowest  members  of  human 
society  —  the  slaves. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  it  turned  aside  from  the 
Greek  thought  of  the  national  state,  to  the  Stoic  ethics  belongs  the 
glory  that  in  it  the  ripest  and  highest  which  the  ethical  life  of 
antiquity  produced,  and  by  means  of  which  it  transcended  itself 
and  pointed  to  the  future,  attained  its  best  formulation.  The  intrin- 
sic worth  of  moral  personality,  the  overcoming  of  the  world  in  man's 
overcoming  of  himself,  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  a 
divine  law  of  the  world,  his  disposition  in  an  ideal  union  of  spirits 
by  means  of  which  he  is  raised  far  above  the  bounds  of  his  earthly 
life,  and  yet,  in  connection  with  this,  the  energetic  feeling  of  duty 
that  teaches  him  to  fill  vigorously  his  place  in  the  actual  world, — 
all  these  are  the  characteristics  of  a  view  of  life  which,  though 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  it  may  appear  rather  as  put  together 
than  as  produced  from  one  principle,  presents,  nevertheless,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  pregnant  creations  in  the  history  of  the 
conceptions  of  human  life. 

1  In  the  extant  part  of  the  sixth  book. 
«  Arist.  Pol.  I.  2,  1262  b  6. 

«  Seneca,  Ep.  96,  62  ;  cf.  Strabo,  I.  4,  9.    The  personal  oompoiltion  also  of  the 
Stole  school  was  from  its  beginning  decidedly  international. 
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8.  In  a  concentrated  form  all  tiiese:  doctrines  appear  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  law  of  life,  determined  by  Nature  and  reason  for 
all  men  equally,  ro  i^wru  Simavf  and  this  conception,  through  Cicero,^ 
became  the  formative  principle  of  Banian  jurisprudence. 

For,  in  his  eclectic  attachment  to  all  the  great  men  of  Attic  phi- 
losophy, Cicero  not  only  held  fast  objectively  with  all  his  energy 
to  the  thought  of  a  moral  world-order  which  determines  with  uni- 
versal validity  the  relation  of  rational  beings  to  each  other,  but 
he  thought  also  with  regard  to  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  question 
—  in  correspondence  with  his  epistemological  theory  (§  17,  4) — 
that  this  command  of  reason  was  innate  in  all  men  eqpially,  and  that 
it  had  grown  into  inseparable  connection  with  their  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  Out  of  this  lex  naturcBy  the  universally  valid  natural 
law  which  is  exalted  above  all  human  caprice,  and  above  all  change 
of  historical  life,  develop  both  the  commands  of  morality  in  general, 
and  in  particular  those  of  human  society,  —  the  jtia  naiuraie.  But 
while  Cicero  proceeds  to  project  from  this  standpoint  the  ideal  form 
of  political  life,  the  Stoic  universal  state  takes  on  under  his  hands  ' 
the  outlines  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Cosmopolitanism,  which  had 
arisen  among  the  Greeks  as  a  distant  ideal,  in  the  down&U  of  their 
own  political  importance,  becomes  with  the  Romans  the  proud 
self-consciousness  of  their  historical  mission. 

But  even  in  this  theoretical  development  of  what  the  state  should 
be,  Cicero  interweaves  the  investigation  of  what  it  is.  Not  sprung 
from  the  consideration  or  the  voluntary  choice  of  individuals,  it  is 
father  a  product  of  history,  and  therofore  the  ever-valid  principles 
of  the  law  of  Nature  are  mingled  in  the  structures  of  its  life  with 
the  historical  institutions  of  positive  law.  These  latter  develop 
partly  as  the  domestic  law  of  individual  states,  jus  civUe,  partly  a» 
the  law  which  the  confederates  of  different  states  recognise  in  their 
relation  to  one  another,  jus  gentium.  Both  kinds  of  positive  law 
Coincide  to  a  large  extent  in  their  ethical  content  with  the  law  of 
Nature,  but  they  supplement  this  by  the  multitude  of  historical  ele« 
ments  which  in  them  come  into  force.  The  conceptions  thus  formed 
are  important  not  only  as  constructing  the  skeleton  for  a  new  special 
(Msience  soon  to  branch  off  from  philosophy;  they  have  also  the 
significance  that  in  them  the  worth  of  the  historical  for  the  first 
time  reaches  full  philosophical  appreciation :  and  at  this  point  Cicero 


1  Two  of  his  treatises,  only  partly  preserved,  come  into  consideration  here, 
De  Bepubliea  and  De  Legihus,  Cf.  M.  Voigt,  Die  Lehre  vom  jus  naiurale,  etc. 
(Leips.  1866),  and  K.  Hildenbrand,  Otschiehte  und  System  der  Beehts-und 
Staatsphilosophie,  I.  528  ff. 

<  Cic  De  Sep,  11. 1  ff. 
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Icnew  how  to  transform  the  political  greatness  of  his  people  into  a 
s<»entific  creation. 

§  15.  Xaohaniim  and  Teleology. 

The  practice  of  the  schools  in  the  post- Aristotelian  period  sepa- 
rated philosophical  investigations  into  three  main  divisions,  ^- 
ethics,  physics,  and  logic  (the  latter  called  canonic  among  the 
Epicureans).  The  chief  interest  was  everywhere  given  to  ethics, 
and  theoretically  the  two  others  were  allowed  importance  only  so 
far  as  correct  action  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  this  in 
torn  a  clearness  with  regard  to  the  right  methods  of  knowledge. 
Hence  the  main  tendencies  of  physical  and  logical  theories  are 
imdoubtedly  determined  in  this  period  by  the  ethical  point  of  view, 
and  the  practical  need  is  easily  contented  by  taking  up  and  re-shap- 
ing the  older  teachings ;  but  yet  in  scientific  work  the  great  objects 
of  interest,  especially  metaphysical  and  physical  problems,  assert 
their  fascinating  power,  and  so  notwithstanding  we  see  these  other 
branches  of  philosophy  often  developing  in  a  way  that  is  not  in  full 
conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  ethical  trunk  from  which  they 
spring.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  physics,  the  rich  development  of 
the  special  sciences  must  ultimately  keep  general  principles  always 
alive  and  in  a  state  of  flux. 

In  this  respect  we  notice  first  that  the  Peripatetic  School,  during 
the  first  generations,  made  a  noteworthy  change  in  the  principles  for 
explaining  Nature  which  it  had  received  from  its  master. 

1.  The  beginning  of  this  is  found  already  with  Theophrastus,  who 
doubtless  defended  all  the  main  doctrines  of  Aristotelianism,  espe- 
cially against  the  Stoics,  but  yet  in  part  went  his  own  ways.  The 
extant  fragment  of  his  metaphysics  discusses,  among  the  aporise, 
principally  such  difficulties  as  were  contained  in  the  Aristotelian 
conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the  deity.  The  Stagi- 
rite  had  conceived  of  Nature  (<^wris)  as  a  being  in  itself  alive 
(((pov),  and  yet  had  conceived  of  its  entire  motion  as  a  (teleological) 
effect  of  the  divine  Reason ;  God,  as  pure  Form,  was  separated  from 
the  world,  transcendent ;  and  yet,  as  animating,  first-moving  power, 
he  was  immanent  in  it.  This  chief  metaphysical  problem  of  the 
following  period  was  seen  by  Theophrastus,  though  his  own  attitude 
toward  it  remained  fixed  by  the  bounds  of  Aristotle's  doctrine.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  shows  a  more  definite  tendency  in  the  closely 
connected  question  regarding  the  relation  of  reason  to  the  lower 
psychical  activities.  The  vov«  was  regarded,  on  the  one  hand  (con- 
sidered as  Form  of  the  animal  soul),  as  immanent,  inborn;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  purity,  as  different  in  essence,  and  as  having  come 
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into  the  indiyidual  soul  from  without.  Here  now  Theophr^tus 
decided  absolutely  agsdnst  transcendence;  he  subsumed  the  vmk 
also  as  a  self-developing  activity,  under  the  concept  of  a  cosmic 
process,^  of  motion  {Kdn/aii),  and  set  it  beside  the  animal  soul  as 
something  different,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only. 

Strata  proceeded  still  more  energetically  in  the  same  direction; 
He  removed  completely  the  limits  between  reason  and  the  lower 
activities  of  ideation.  Both,  he  taught,  form  an  inseparable  unity ; 
there  is  no  thought  without  perceptions,  and  just  as  little  is  there 
sense-perception  without  the  co-operation  of  thought ;  both  together 
belong  to  the  unitary  consciousness,  which  he;  with  the  Stoics,  calls 
ro  ^jytfun^w  (cf.  §  14,  3).  But  Strato  applied' the  same  thought, 
which  he  carried  out  psychologically,  to  the  analogous  metaphysical 
relation  also.  The  ^yt/ufwcw  of  the  ^wm,  also,  the  Reason  of  Nature, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  something  separated  from  her.  Whether  now 
this  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  that  Strato  did  not  think  the 
hypothesis  of  the  deity  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  Nature  and 
its  phenomena,  or  in  the  form  that  he  postulated  Nature  itself  as 
Grod,  but  denied  it  not  only  external  resemblance  to  man,  but  even 
consciousness,' — in  any  case,  Stratonism,  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  Aristotle's  teaching,  forms  a  one-sidedly  naturalistic  or 
pantheistic  modification.  He  denies  spiritual  monotheism,  the  con- 
ception of  the  transcendence  of  Qod,  and  by  teaching  that  a  pure 
Form  is  as  unthinkable  as  mere  matter,  he  pushes  the  Platonic 
element  in  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  which  had  remained  just 
in  the  thought  of  the  separation  (xcupur/w)  of  reason  from  matter, 
so  far  into  the  background  that  the  element  derived  from  Demoo- 
ritus  becomes  again  entirely  free.  Strato  sees  in  what  takes  place 
in  the  world,  only  an  immanent  necessity  of  Nature,  and  no  longer 
the  working  of  a  spiritual,  extramundane  cause. 

Yet  this  naturalism  remains  still  in  dependence  upon  Aristotle,  in 
so  far  as  it  seeks  the  natural  causes  of  the  cosmic  processes,  not 
in  the  atoms  and  their  quantitative  determinations,  but  expressly 
in  the  original  qualities  (iroidnTrcc)  and  powers  (Swdfiui)  of  things. 
If  among  these  it  emphasised  especially  warmth  and  cold,  this  was 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  dynamic  conceptions  held  by  the  older 
Hylozoism,  and  to  this,  also,  Strato  seems  most  nearly  related  in  his 
undecided,  intermediate  position  between  mechanical  and  teleological 
explanation  of  the  world.  Just  for  this  reason,  however,  this  side- 
development  ran  its  course  with  Strato  himself  without  further 
result,  for  it  was  already  outrun  at  the  beginning  by  the  Stoic  and 

1  Simpl.  Phy$,  225  a.        <  Cic  Acad,  U.  38,  121 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  1. 13,  35. 
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the  Epicurean  physics.  These  both  defended  also  the  standpoint 
of  the  immanent  explanation  of  Nature,  but  the  former  was  as  out- 
spokenly teleological  as  the  latter  was  mechanical. 

2.  The  peculiarly  involved  position  of  the  Stoics,  in  the  de- 
partment of  metaphysical  and  physical  questions,  resulted  from 
the  union  of  different  elements.  In  the  foreground  stands  the 
ethical  need  of  deducing  from  a  most  general  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple the  content  of  individual  morality  which  could  no  longer  find 
its  roots  in  state  and  nationality  as  in  the  period  of  Grecian  great- 
ness, and  therefore  of  so  shaping  the  conception  of  this  principle  as 
to  make  this  deduction  possible.  But,  in  opposition  to  this,  stood, 
as  an  inheritance  from  Cynicism,  the  decided  disinclination  to  regard 
this  principle  as  a  transcendent,  supersensuous,  and  incorporeal  prin- 
ciple, out  of  the  world  of  experience.  All  the  more  decisive  was  the 
force  with  which  the  thoughts  suggested  in  the  Peripatetic  philos- 
ophy of  Nature  came  forward,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to 
understand  the  world  as  a  living  being,  in  purposive  motion  of  itself. 
For  all  these  motives,  the  logos  doctrine  of  HeradUus  seemed  to 
present  itself  as  in  like  measure  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  this 
became,  therefore,  the  central  point  of  the  Stoic  metaphysics.* 

The  fundamental  view  of  the  Stoics  is,  then,  that  the  entire  uni- 
verse forms  a  single,  unitary,  living,  connected  whole,  and  that  all 
particular  things  are  the  determinate  forms  assumed  by  a  divine 
primitive  power  which  is  in  a  state  of  eternal  activity.  Their  doc- 
trine is  in  its  fundamental  principles  paiitheis^n,  and  (in  opposition 
to  Aristotle)  conscious  pantheism.  The  immediate  consequence  of 
it,  however,  is  the  energetic  effort  to  overcome  the  Platonic-Aris- 
totelian dualism,*  and  remove  the  opposition  between  sensuous  and 
supersensuous,  between  natural  necessity  and  reason  acting  accord- 
ing to  ends,  between  Matter  and  Form.  The  Stoa  attempts  this 
through  simple  identification  of  those  conceptions  whose  opposing 
characters,  to  be  sure,  cannot  by  this  means  be  put  out  of  the  world. 

Hence  it  declares  the  divine  World-being  to  be  the  primitive 
power  in  which  are  contained  in  like  measure  the  conditioning  laws 
and  the  purposeful  determination  of  all  things  and  of  all  cosmic 
processes,  —  the  World-ground  and  the  World-mind.  As  actively 
productive  and  formative  power,  the  deity  is  the  Xoyoc  <nrcp/iaTi»co9, 


^  Cf.  H.  Siebeck,  Die  Umbildung  der  peripatetischen  Naturphilosophie  in  die 
der  Stoiker  (Unters.  z.  PhiloBophie  der  Griechen^  2  Aufl.,  pp.  181  ff.). 

*  If  ^e  were  obliged  to  conceive  of  the  relation  of  Aristotle  to  Plato  in  a 
similar  manner  (§  13,  1-4),  just  in  this  point  the  Stoic  philosophy  of  Nature 
shows  a  farther  development  in  the  same  direction  which  the  Peripatetic  takea 
in  Strato. 
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the  vUal  principle,  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  multitude  of  phenom- 
ena as  their  peculiar,  particular  Xoyoc  <nrcpfuirucoc  or  formcUive  farce$. 
In  this  organic  function,  Gk>d  is,  however,  also  the  purposefully 
creating  and  guiding  Reason,  and  thus  with  regard  to  all  particular 
processes  the  all-ruling  Providence  (wpwoia).  The  determination  of 
the  particular  by  the  universe  (which  constitutes  the  dominant 
fundsimental  conviction  of  the  Stoics)  is  a  completely  purposeful 
and  rational  order,^  and  forms  as  such  the  highest  norm  (vo/aoc), 
according  to  which  all  individual  beings  should  direct  themselves  in 
the  development  of  their  activity.' 

But  this  all-determining  '<  law ''  is  for  the  Stoics,  as  it  was  for 
Heraclitus,  likewise  the  all-compelling  power  which,  as  inviolable 
necessity  (dyayin;),  and  so,  as  inevitable  destiny  (tifiap/Uirtij  foUum), 
brings  forth  every  particular  phenomenon  in  the  unalterable  succes- 
sion of  causes  and  effects.  Nothing  takes  place  in  the  world  with- 
out a  preceding  cause  (curia  irpoi^yov/icn;),  and  just  by  virtue  of  this 
complete  causal  determination  of  every  particular  does  the  universe 
posse^ss  its  character  of  a  purposeful,  connected  whole.'  Hence 
Ghrysippus  combated  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  conception 
of  chance,  and  taught  that  apparent  causelessness  in  a  particular 
event  could  mean  only  a  kind  of  causation  hidden  from  human 
insight.^  In  this  assumption  of  a  natural  necessity ,  admitting  of  no 
exceptions  even  for  the  most  particular  and  the  least  important 
occurrence,  —  a  conviction  which  naturally  found  expression  also  in 
the  form  that  the  divine  providence  extends  even  to  the  smallest 
events  of  life,'  —  the  Stoic  school  agrees  even  verbally  with  Democ- 
ritus,  and  is  the  only  school  in  antiquity  which  carried  this  most 
valuable  thought  of  the  great  Abderite  through  all  branches  of 
theoretical  science. 

In  all  other  respects,  indeed,  the  Stoics  stand  in  opposition  to 
Democritus  and  in  closer  relation  to  Aristotle.  For  while  in  the 
Atomistic  system  the  natural  necessity  of  all  that  comes  to  pass 
results  from  the  motive  impulses  of  individual  things,  with  the 
Stoics  it  flows  immediately  from  the  living  activity  of  tJie  whole,  and 
> . . 

1  As  the  Platonic  Timseus  had  already  taught,  §  11,  10. 

*  The  normative  character  in  the  conception  of  the  logos  appeared  clearly  even 
with  Heraclitus  (§  6,  2,  p.  63,  note  5). 

•  Plut.  De  Fato,  11,  674.  ♦  lb.  7,  672. 

^  Plutarch  makes  Ghrysippus  say  iComm,  NoU  34,  6,  1076)  that  not  even  the 
meanest  thing  can  sustain  any  other  relation  than  that  which  accords  with  the 
decree  of  Zeus.  Of.  Cic.  Dt  Nat.  Dfor,  XL  66,  164.  Only  the  circumstance 
that  the  Stoa  limited  the  immediate  action  of  the  divine  providence  to  the  pur- 
poseful determination  of  the  whole,  and  derived  from  this  that  of  the  particular, 
explains  such  modes  of  expression  as  the  well-known  M^ana  dii  curami,  parfHi 
negligunt.    Cf.fl6.3. 
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as  orer  against  the  rednetion  of  all  qualities  to  qoantitatiTe  differ^ 
eoeesy  thej  held  fast  to  the  reality  of  properties  as  the  peenliar 
forces  of  indiridiial  things,  and  to  qnalitatire  alteration  (fij^aikawi, 
in  opposition  to  motion  in  space).  Thej  directed  their  pcdemie 
partieolarlj  against  the  porelj  mechanical  explanation  of  natoral 
processes  by  pressore  and  impact;  bat  in  carrying  oat  their  Ideoiogifj 
they  sank  from  the  great  conception  of  Axistotie,  who  had  every- 
where emphasised  the  immanent  parposiveness  of  the  formations  in 
which  the  Forms  were  realised,  to  the  consideration  of  the  benefits 
which  flow  from  the  phenomena  of  Natare  to  meet  the  needs  of 
beings  endowed  with  reason,  ^'of  gods  and  men."^  In  particalar, 
they  exaggerated,  even  to  ridicaloas  Philistinism,  the  demonstration 
of  the  manner  in  which  hearen  and  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
are  arranged  with  sach  magnificent  adaptation  for  man.* 

3.  In  all  these  theoretical  views,  and  just  in  these,  the  Epicurean* 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Stoics.  With  the  Epicoreans,  em- 
ployment with  metaphysical  and  physical  problems  had  in  general 
only  the  negative  parpose'  of  setting  aside  the  religioTis  ideas 
through  which  the  quiet  self-enjoyment  of  the  wise  man  might  be 
disturbed.  Hence  it  was  the  chief  concern  of  Epicurus  to  exclude 
from  the  explanation  of  Nature  every  element  that  would  allow  a 
government  of  the  world,  guided  by  universal  ends,  to  appear  as 
even  possible ;  hence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Epicurean  view  of  the 
world  was  absolutely  lacking  in  a  positive  principle.  This  explains 
the  fact  that  Epicurus,  at  least,  had  only  a  sceptical  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  for  all  questions  of  natural  science  from  which  no  practical 
advantage  was  to  be  gained ;  and  though  many  of  his  later  disciples 
seem  to  have  been  less  limited,  and  to  have  thought  more  scien- 
tifically, the  ruts  of  the  schoors  opinion  were  worn  too  deep  to 
allow  the  attainment  of  essentially  broader  aims.  The  more  the 
teleological  conception  of  Nature  formed,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
common  ground  on  which  Academic,  Peripatetic,  aud  Stoic  doctrines 
mot  in  syncretistic  blending,  the  more  Epicureanism  insisted  upon 
its  isolated  standpoint  of  negation ;  theoretically,  it  was  essentially 
anU-teleologicaly  and  in  this  respect  broughi  forth  nothing  positive.     • 

It  was  successful  only  in  combating  the  anthropological  excres- 
cences to  which  the  teleological  view  of  the  world  led,  especially 

1  Glc.  De  Fin.  III.  20,  67  ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  II.  68  fif. 

3  If  one  might  trust  Xeuophon^s  Memorabilia^  the  Stoics  had  in  this  no  less 
a  man  than  Socrates  as  their  predecessor;  yet  it  seems  that  even  in  this  account, 
which  is  tinctured  with  Cynicism  if  not  worked  over  from  the  Stoic  point  of 
view  (Krohn),  the  general  faith  of  Socrates  in  a  purposeful  guiding  of  t^e  world 
by  divine  providence  has  descended  into  the  petty.     Cf.  §  8,  8. 

«  Diog.  Laert.  X.  143 ;  Us.  p.  74, 
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with  the  Stoics,'  —  a  task  which  was  undoubtedly  not  so  very  diffi* 
cult,  —  but  to  create  from  principles  a  counter-theory  it  was  not  pre- 
pared. Epicurus,  indeed,  availed  himself  for  this  purpose  of  the 
external  data  of  the  materialistic  metaphysics,  as  he  was  able  to 
receive  them  from  Democritus ;  but  he  was  far  from  attaining  the 
latter's  scientific  height.  He  could  follow  the  great  Atomist  cnly 
so  far  as  to  believe  that  he  himself  also,  for  explaining  the  world, 
needed  nothing  more  than  empty  space  and  the  corporeal  particles 
moving  within  it,  countless  in  number,  infinitely  varied  in  form  and 
size,  and  indivisible ;  and  to  their  motion,  impact,  and  pressure  he 
traced  all  cosmic  processes,  and  all  things  and  systems  of  things 
(worlds)  which  arise  and  again  perish,  thereby  seeking  to  deduce 
all  qualitative  differences  from  these  purely  quantitative  relations.' 
He  accepted,  accordingly,  the  purely  mechanical  conception  of  nat- 
ural processes,  but  denied  expressly  their  unconditioned  and  excep- 
tionless necessity.  The  doctrine  of  Democritus,  therefore,  passed 
over  to  the  Epicureans  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  Atomism  and  mechan- 
ism; with  regard  to  the  much  deeper  and  more  valuable  principle 
of  the  universal  reign  of  law  in  Nature,  his  legacy,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  passed  to  the  Stoics. 

Meanwhile,  just  this  peculiar  relaticm  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Epicurean  ethics  and  with^the  decisive  influence 
which  that  exercised  upon  their  physics ;  indeed,  one  may  say  that 
the  individualising  tendency  taken  by  the  ethical  reflection  of  the 
post-Aristotelian  age  found  its  most  adequate  metaphysics  just  in 
the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  To  a  morals^which  had  for  its  essential 
content  the  independence  of  the  individual  and  his  withdrawal 
lipon  himself,  a  view  of  the  world  must  have  been  welcome  which 
regarded  the  prime  constituents  of  reality  as  completely  independ- 
ent, both  of  each  other  and  of  a  single  force,  and  regarded  their 
activity  as  determined  solely  by  themselves.'  Now  the  doctrine  of 
Democritus  which  taught  the  inevitable,  natural  necessity  of  all 
that  comes  to  pass,  contains  unmistakably  a  (Heraclitic)  element 
which  removes  this  autc  omy  of  individual  things,  and  just  to  their 
adoption  of  this  element  did  the  'Stoics  owe  the  fact  (cf.  §  14,  5) 
that  their  ethics  outgrew  the  one-sided  Cynic  presuppositions  with 
which  they  started.  It  is  all  the  more  comprehensible  that  Epi- 
curus let  just  this  element  fall  away ;  and  his  conception  of  the 


>  Cf.  especially  Lac)%t.  Dt  Ber.  Nat.  I.  1021 ;  V.  156 ;  Diog.  Laert.  X.  07. 

>.  Sezt  Emp.  Adv,  Math.  X.  42. 
-  ^Thos  EpicaroB  grounded  his  deviation  from  Democritus's  explanation  of  the 
world  by  an  appeal  to  human  freedom  of  the  will.    Cf.  §  16,  and  also  the  pita^ 
tions  in  Zeller  IV.^406,  1  [Eng<  tr.  iStoicffi  etc.,  p.  446]. 
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world  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Stoa  is  characterised  precisely 
by  this,  that  while  the  latter  regarded  every  individual  as  deter> 
mined  by  the  whole,  he  rather  regarded  the  whole  as  a  product  of 
originally  existing  and  likewise  originally  functioning  individual 
things.    His  doctrine  is  in  every  respect  consistent  Atomism. 

Thus  the  system  of  Pemocritus  had  tbe  misfortu^e  to  be  prc^Mk^' 
gated  for  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  so  alssp  fpf;  those  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  a  system  which  indeed  retained  his  Atomistic  view,  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  exclusive  reality  of  quantitative  relations 
and  of  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  cosmic  processes,  but 
set  aside  his  thought  of  Nature  as  a  connected  whole,  regulated  by 
law. 

4.  Following  this  latter  direction,  Epicures  gave  a  new  form  ta 
the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  world  maintained  by  A;|;pmisnL^ 
In  contrast  with  what  had  been  already  seen,  perhaps  by  the 
Pythagoreans,  but,  at  all  events,  by  Democritus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
that  in  space  in  itself  there  is  no  other  direction  than  that  from 
the  centre  toward  the  periphery,  and  the  reverse,  he  appeals  to  the 
declaration  of  the  senses,'  —  agreeably  to  his  doctrine  of  knowl- 
^^S^i  — according  to  which  there  is  an  absolute  up  and  down,  and 
maintains  that  the  atoms  were  all  originally  in  motion  from  above 
downward  by  virtue  of  their  weight.  But,  in  order  to  derive  the 
origination  of  atom  groups  from  this  universal  rain  of  atoms,  he 
assumed  that  some  of  them  had  voluntarily  deviated  from  the  direct 
line  of  fall.  From  this  deviation  were  explained  the  impacts,  the 
grouping  of  atoms,  and,  ultimately,  the  whirling  motions  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  worlds,  and  which  the  old  Atomism  had 
derived  from  the  meeting  of  atoms  which  were  moving  about  in  an 
unordered  manner.' 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  after  he  had  in  this  way  spoiled 
the  inner  coherence  of  the  doctrine  of  Democritus,  Epicurus  re- 
nounced the  voluntary  choice  of  the  atoms  as  a  means  for  the 
further  explanation  of  the  individual  processes  of  Nature,  and  from 
the  point  when  the  whirling  motion  of  the  atom-complexes  seemed 
to  him  to  be  explained,  allowed  only  the  principle  of  mechanical 


1  Ps.-Plut.  Flac,  I.  3 ;  Dox,  D.  286 ;  Cic.  De  Fin,  I.  6,  17 ;  Guyau,  Morale 
cTEpic.  74. 

'^  Diog.  Laert.  X.  60. 

'  Cf .  §  4,  9.  It  seems  that  later  Epicureans  who  held  fast  to  the  sensuous 
basis  of  this  idea  and  yet  would  exclude  the  voluntary  action  of  the  atoms  and 
carry  out  more  thoroughly  the  Democritic  thought  of  Nature^s  conformity  to 
law.  hit  upon  the  plan  of  explaining  the  grouping  {d$poicrfA6s)  of  the  atoms  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  more  massive  fell  fs^ter  in  empty  space  than  the  *'  lighter"; 
at  least,  Lucretius  combats  such  theories  (Z>e  Ber.  Nat.  II.  226  ft.)- 
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fUNBdssity  to  stand.^  He  used,  therefore,  the  volantary  self-determi- 
nation of  the  atoms  only  as  a  principle  to  explain  the  beginning  of 
a  whirling  motion  which  afterwards  went  on  purely  mechanically. 
He  used  it,  therefore,  just  as  Anaxagoras  used  his  force-matter,  vw% 
(cf.  p.  52).  Foi^  upon  this  metaphysical  substructure  Epicurus 
erected  a  physical  theory  which  acknowledged  only  the  mechanics 
of  atoms  as  explanation  for  all  phenomena  of  Nature  without  any 
exception,  and  carried  this  out,  for  organisms  especially,  by  employ- 
ing for  the  explanation  of  their  purposive  formation  the  Empedo- 
clJBan  thought  of  the  survival  of  tiie  fit. 

Lastly,  the  Democritic  principle  of  natural  necessity  asserts  itself 
in  the  system  of  Epicurus  in  his  assumption  that  in  the  continuous 
arising  and  perishing  of  the  worlds  which  become  formed  by  the 
assemblages  of  atoms,  every  possible  combination,  and  thus  every 
form  of  world-construction,  must  ultimately  repeat  itself.  This 
was  proved  in  a  manner  which  would  now  be  put  upon  the  basis  of 
the  theory  of  probabilities,  and  the  result  of  this  repetition  was 
held  to  be,  that  considering  the  infinitude  of  time,  nothing  can 
happen  which  has  not  already  existed  in  the  same  way.'  In  this 
doctrine,  again,  Epicurus  agrees  with  the  Stoics,  who  taught  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds,  not  co-existent,  but  following  one  another  in  time, 
and  yet  found  themselves  forced  to  maintain  that  these  must  be 
always  completely  alike,  even  to  the  last  detail  of  particular  forma- 
tion and  particular  events.  As  the  world  proceeds  forth  from  the 
divine  primitive  fire,  so  it  is  each  time  taken  back  again  into  the 
same  after  a  predetermined  period :  and  then  when  after  the  world- 
conflagration  the  primitive  power  begins  the  construction  of  a  new 
world,  this  ^vo-ts  (Nature),  which  remains  eternally  the  same,  unfolds 
itself  again  and  again  in  the  same  manner,  in  correspondence  with 
its  own  rationality  and  necessity.  This  return  of  all  things  (miAiy^ 
yeWoui  or  dinMcardUrrvuni?)  appears,  accordingly,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  two  alternative  conceptions  of  the  Stoics,  Xoyov  and 

Uftapfiiyif. 

5.  The  theoretical  ideas  of  these  two  main  schools  of  later  an- 
tiquity are  accordingly  at  one  only  in  being  completely  mfUeriaU 

^  Hence  in  a  certain  sense  it  mi^t  be  said,  from  the  standpoint  of  present 
criticism,  that  the  difference  between  Depiocritus  and  EpicoroB  was  only  a  rela- 
tive one.  The  former  regards  as  an  unexplained  primitive  fact  the  direction 
which  each  atom  has  from  the  beginning,  the  latter  regards  as  an  miexplained 
primitive  fact  a  voluntary  deviation,  taking  place  at  some  point  of  time,  from  a 
direction  of  fall  which  is  uniform  for  all.  The  essential  difference,  however,  is 
that  with  Democritus  this  primitive  fact  is  something  timeless,  while  with 
E^coras  it  is  a  tingle  voluntary  act  oeetirrifHjr  in  time,  an  act  which  is  expressly 
oompared  with  the  caoseless  self-determination  of  the  human  will  (cf .  {  16). 

*  Flut.  in  Euseb.  Dax,  D.  681,  19 ;  Us.  Fr.  269. 
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istic,  and  it  was  just  in  opposition  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  that 
they  expressly  emphasised  this  position  of  theirs.  Both  maintain 
that  the  real  (ret  ^vra),  because  it  manifests  itself  in  action  and 
passion  (irocciv  icat  irdffxfw)^  can  be  only  corporeal;  the  Epicureans 
declared  only  empty  space  to  be  incorporeal.  On  the  contraiji 
they  combated  the  (Platonic)  view  that  the  properties  of  bodies 
are  something  incorporeal  per  se  {icaff  iavri),^  and  the  Stoics  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  even  the  qualities,  forces,  and  rela- 
tions of  things,  which  present  themselves  in  changing  modes  in 
connection  with  things  and  yet  as  actual  or  real,  are  '' bodies,"' 
and  with  a  mode  of  thought  which  reminds  us  of  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  homoiomerias  with  Anaxagoras,'  they  regarded  the 
presence  and  change  of  properties  in  things  as  a  kind  of  inter- 
mixture of  these  bodies  with  others,  a  view  from  which  resulted 
the  theory  of  the  universal  mingling  and  reciprocal  interpenetration 
of  all  bodies  (ic^mUtis  &'  oXuv). 

In  carrying  out  the  materialistic  theory  the  Epicureans  produced 
scarcely  anything  new ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  Nature 
shows  a  number  of  new  views,  which  are  interesting  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  also  as  having  marked  out  the  essential  lines  for 
the  idea  of  the  world  held  during  the  following  centuries. 

First  of  all,  in  the  Stoic  system  the  two  antitheses,  which  were 
to  be  removed  or  identified  in  the  conception  of  Nature  as  one,  again 
part  company.  The  divine  primitive  essence  divides  into  the  active 
and  the  passive,  into  force  and  matter.  As  force,  the  deity  is  fire 
or  warm,  vital  breath,  pneuma  ;  as  matter,  it  changes  itself  out  of 
moist  vapour  (air)  partly  into  water,  partly  into  earth.  Thus  fire  is 
the  soul,  and  the  "moist"  is  the  body,  of  the  World-god;  and  yet 
the  two  form  a  single  being,  identical  within  itself.  While  the 
Stoics  thus  attach  themselves,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  transmuta- 
tion and  re-transmutation  of  substances,  to  Heraclitus,  and  in  their 
characterisation  of  the  four  elements  principally  to  Aristotle,  and 
follow  Aristotle  also  in  the  main  in  their  exposition  of  the  world- 
structure  and  of  the  purposive  system  of  its  movements,  the  most 
important  thing  in  their  physics  is 'doubtless  the  doctrine  of  the 
pneuma. 

God  as  creative  reason  (Xoyof  (nrcp/iarticfk)  is  this  warm  vital 
breath,  the  formative  fire-mind  which  penetrates  all  things  and  is 

-■  -|'l  -MI^BM  --  ■■■  ___        ^ , 

1  Diog.  Laert.  X.  67. 

«  Plut.  C.  Not,  60,  1085. 

'  A  similar  materialising  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  (Plat.  PhcedOy  102), 
Which  reminds  us  of  Anaxagoras,  was  apparently  worked  out  by  Eudozos,  vHn> 
belonged  to  the  Academy  (p.  103).  Arist.  Met.  I.  9,  991  a  17,  and  also  Alex. 
Aphr.  Schol.  in  Arist.  673  a  12. 
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dominant  in  them  as  their  active  principle;  he  is  the  universe 
regarded  as  an  animate  being,  spontaneously  in  motion  within 
itselfy  and  purposefully  and  regularly  developed.  All  this  is 
comprehended  by  the  Stoics  in  the  conception  of  the  irvcv/io,'  an 
extraordinarily  condensed  conception,  full  of  relations,  —  an  idea 
in  which  suggestions  from  Heraclitus  (Xoyoc),  Anaxagoras  (vovs), 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  (dijp),  Democritus  (fire-atoms),  and  not  least 
the  Peripatetic  natural  philosophy  and  physiology,  became  intri- 
cately combined.' 

6.  The  most  effective  element  in  this  combination  proved  to  be 
the  analogy  between  macrocosm  and  microcosmf  universe  and  man, 
which  the  Stoics  adopted  from  Aristotle.  The  individual  soul,  also, 
the  vital  force  of  the  body,  which  holds  together  and  rules  the  fleshy 
is  fiery  breath,  pneuma;  but  all  the  individual  forces  which  are 
active  in  the  members  and  control  their  purposive  functions,  are 
also  such  vital  minds  or  spirits  {spiritus  animalea).  In  the  human 
and  the  animal  orfi;anism  the  activity  of  the  pneuma  appears  con- 
nected with  the  blood  and  its  circulation ;  nevertheless,  the  pneuma 
itself  —  just  because  it  is  also  a  body,  said  Chrysippus* — is  sep- 
arable in  detail  from  the  lower  elements  which  it  animates,  and  this 
separation  takes  place  in  death. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  individual  soul,  as  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  universal  World-soul,  is  completely  determined  in  its 
nature  and  its  activity  by  this  World-soul ;  it  is  consubstantial  with 
the  divine  Pneuma  and  dependent  upon  it.  Just  for  this  reason  the 
World-reason,  the  Xoyos,  is  for  the  soul  the  highest  law  (cf.  above, 
f  14,  3).  The  soul's  independence  is  therefore  only  one  that  is 
limited  by  time,  and  in  any  case  it  is  its  ultimate  destiny  to  be 
taken  back  into  the  divine  All-mind  at  the  universal  conflagration 
of  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  continuance  of  this  independence, 
i.e.  as  to  the  extent  of  individual  immortality,  various  views  were 
current  in  the  school;  some  recognised  the  duration  of  all  souls 
until  the  time  of  the  universal  conflagration,  others  reserved  this 
for  the  wise  only. 

As  now  the  one  Pneuma  of  the  universe  (whose  seat  was  located 
by  the  Stoics  sometimes  in  heaven,  sometimes  in  the  sun,  sometimes 
in  the  midst  of  lihe  world)  pours  itself  forth  into  all  things  as 
animating  force,  so  the  ruling  part  of  the  individual  soul  (ro  i^yc^io- 
vMor  or  XoyuTfiis)  in  which  dwell  ideas,  judgments,  and  impulses,  and 


1  Slob.  Ed.  I.  374.     Dox.  D.   463,  16:   cImu  rb  op  wwtdfaa  kipovp  iavrb  wpdt 
k^yrh  Ktd  i^  airroO,  {  VMVfaa  iuvrh  kivoOp  wp6au  cat  hrtffu  rrX. 

<  Cf.  H.  Siebeck  ZeUtch.  /.  VSUterpg^chologie,  1881,  pp.  364  ff. 

<  Ntmeeios,  De  Nat.  Horn.  p.  34. 
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as  whose  seat  the  heart  was  assumed,  was  regarded  as  estendiug  its 
particular  ramificatioos  throughout  the  whole  body,  like  tt)e  "arma 
of  a  polyp."  Of  such  particular  "paeuinata"  the  Stoa  assumed 
seven, — the  five  senses,  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  repro<luctive 
power.  As  the  unity  of  the  divine  Priuiitive  Being  dwells  iu  the 
universe,  so  the  individual  personality  lives  in  the  body. 

It  is  cliaracteristic  that  the  Epicureans  cuuld  entirely  adopt 
this  external  apparatus  of  paychological  views.  For  thein,  too,  the 
soul  —  which  according  to  Deiiiocritus  consists  of  the  finest  atoms  — 
is  a  fiery,  atmospheric  bretith  (they  apply  likewise  the  teim 
"pneuma");  but  they  see  iu  this  breath  something  that  is  intro- 
duced into  the  body  from  without,  something  held  fast  by  the  body 
and  mechanically  connected  with  it,  which  in  death  is  forthwith 
scattered.  They  also  distinguish  between  the  rational  and  the 
irrational  part  of  the  soul,  without,  however,  being  able  to  attribute 
to  the  former  the  metaphysical  dignity  which  it  aoquired  in  the  Stoiv 
theory.  Here,  too,  their  doctrine  is,  on  the  whole,  insutHcient  and 
dependent. 

7.  In  accordance  with  the  pantheistic  presupposition  of  the 
system,  the  metaphysics  and  physics  of  the  Stpicn  form  also  a 
theology,  a  system  of  naturai  religion  based  on  scientific  demoustnt' 
tion,  and  this  found  also  poetic  presentations  in  the  aohool,  such  as 
the  hymn  of  Cleanthes.  Epicureautam,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  its 
whole  nature  aiiti-religious.  It  takes  throughout  the  standpoint  of 
"  Enlightenment,"  that  religion  has  been  overcome  by  science,  and 
that  it  is  the  task  and  triumph  of  wisdom  to  put  aside  the  phantoms 
of  superstition  which  have  grown  out  of  fear  and  ignorance.  The 
poet  of  this  school  depicts  in  grotesque  outlines  the  evils  which 
ret^ion  brought  on  man,  and  sings  the  glory  of  their  conquest  by 
scientific  knowledge.'  It  is  all  the  more  amusing  that  the  Epicurean 
theory  itself  fell  to  depicting  a  mythology  of  its  own  which  it  re- 
garded as  harmless.  It  believe^  that  a  certain  degree  of  troth  must 
attach  to  the  universal  faith  in  gods,*  bat  it  found  that  thia  correct 
idea  was  disfigured  by  false  assumptions.  These  it  sought  in  th« 
myths  which  feigned  a  participation  of  the  gods  iu  human  lif^  and 
an  interference  on  their  part  in  the  course  of  things ;  even  the 
Stoics'  belief  in  Providence  appeared  to  them  in  this  respect  as  but 
a  refined  illusion.  Epicurus,  therefore,  —  following  Demooritus  .in 
his  doctrine  of  the  eidoia,  or  images  (j  10,  4).  —  saw  in  the  gods 
giant  forms  resembling  men,  who  lead  a  blessed  life  of  contemplation 
and  spiritual  inbercourse  in  the  intermediate  spaces   between  the 

>  LucKt,  i>c  An-.  Nal.l.«litL  *  Dl(«.  L«eTt.X..lS3.f..-  Uv.b-.KI. 
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^6rlds  {inltermundia)y  undisturbed  by  the  change  of  events,  and 
unconcerned  as  to  the  destiny  of  lower  beings ;  and  thus  this  doc- 
trine, also,  is  fundamentally  only  the  attempt  of  Epicureanism  to 
put  in  mythological  form  its  ideid  of  eesthetic  self-enjoyment. 

8.  It  wias  in  an  entirely  different  way  that  the  ideas  of  the 
populat*  religion  were  fitted  into  the  Stoic  metaphysics.  Whereas, 
up  to  this  time  in  the  development  of  Greek  thought  philosoph- 
ical theology  had  separated  itself  fartter  and  farther  from  the 
indigenous  mythology,  we  meet  here,  for  the  first  time,  the 
systematic  attempt  to  bring  natural  and  positive  religion  into 
harmony.  Accordingly,  when  the  Stoics,  also,  yielded  to  the  need  of 
recognising  the  warrant  of  ideas  universally  present  throughout  the 
human  race  (cf.  §  17,  4),  their  pneuma  doctrine  offered  them  not 
only  a  welcome  instrument,  but  suggestions  that  were  determinative. 
For  consideration  of  the  universe  must  teach  them  that  the  divine 
World-power  has  evidently  taken  on  mightier  forms  and  those  of 
more  vigorous  life  than  individual  human  souls ;  and  so,  beside  the 
one  deity  without  beginning  and  end,  which  for  the  most  part  they 
designated*  as  Zeus,  a  great  number  of  ^^goda  that  had  come  into  exist- 
ence,^^  made  their  appe?.rance.  To  these  the  Stoics,  as  Plato  and 
Aristotle  had  already  done,  reckoned  first  of  all  the  stars,  which 
they  to6  honoured  as  higher  intelligences  and  especially  pure  for- 
mations df  the  primitive  fire,  and  further,  the  personifications  of 
other  natural  forces  in  which  the  power  of  Providence,  benevolent 
to  maA,  reveals  itself.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  understand 
how  an  extensive  interpretation  of  myths  was  the  order  of  the  day 
in  the  Stoic  school,  seeking  to  incorporate  the  popular  figures  in  its 
metaphysical  system  by  all  kinds  of  allegories.  In  addition  to  this 
there  was  an  equally  welcome  use  of  the  Euemeristic  theory,  which 
not  only  explained  and  justified  the  deification  of  prominent  men, 
but  taught  also  to  consider  the  demons  sacred,  as  the  guardian 
spirits  of  individual  men. 

Thus  the  Stoic  world  became  peopled  with  a  whole  host  of  higher 
and  lower  gods,  but  they  all  appeared  as  ultimately  but  emanations  of 
the  one  highest  World-power,  —  as  the  subordinate  powers  or  forces 
which,  themselves  determined  by  the  universal  Pneuma,  were  con- 
ceived of  as  the  rulitife  spirits  of  the  world's  life.  They  formed, 
therefore,  for  the  faith  of  the  Stoics,  the  mediating  organs,  which 
represent,  each  vi  its  realm,  the  vital  force  and  Providence  of  the 
World-reason,  aUd  to  them  the  piety  of  the  Stoics  turned  in  the 
forms  of  worship  of  positive  religion.  The  polytheism  of  the  popular 
faith  was  thus  philosophically  re-established,  and  taken  up  as  an 
integrant  constituent  into  metaphysical  pantheism. 
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In  connection  with  this  scientific  reconstruction  of  positive  re- 
ligion stands  the  theoretical  jostification  of  divination  in  the  Stoic 
system  where  it  awakened  great  interest,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
men  like  Pansetius,  who  thought  more  coolly.  The  interconnection 
and  providentially  governed  unity  of  the  world's  prbcesses  was  held  to 
show  itself — as  one  form  of  manifestation  —  in  tiie  possibility  that 
different  things  and  processes  which  stand  in  no^direct  causal  rela^ 
tion  to  one  another^  may  yet  point  to  one  another  by  delicate  rela- 
tions, and  therefore  be  able  to  serve  as  signs  for  pne  another.  The 
human  soul  is  capable  of  understanding  these  by*  virtue  of  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  all-ruling  Pneuma,  but  for  the  jfull  interpretation 
of  such  ecstatic  revelations  the  art  and  science  of  divination,  resting 
upon  experience,  must  be  added.  On  this  basis  Stoicism  regarded 
itself  as  strong  enough  to  elaborate  philosophically  all  the  divination 
of  the  ancient  world.  This  was  especially  true  of  its  younger  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  particular,  as  it  seems,  of  Posidonius. 


S  16.  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  the  Perfeetion  of  the  WorUl 

The  sharp  definition  of  the  contrasted  mechanical  and  teleological 
views  of  the  world,  and  especially  the  difference  in  the  conceptional 
forms  in  which  the  thought,  common  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Nature's 
universal  conformity  to  law  had  been  developed,  led,  in  connection 
with  the  ethical  postulates  and  presuppositions  which  controlled 
the  thought  of  the  time,  to  two  new  problems,  which  from  the 
beginning  had  various  complications.  These  were  the  problems  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  and  of  the  goodness  and  perfection 
of  the  world.  Both  problems  grew  out  of  contradictions  which 
made  their  appearance  between  moral  needs  and  just  those  meta- 
physical theories  which  had  been  formed  to  satisfy  those  needs. 

1.  The  proper  home  for  the  formation  of  these  new  problems 
was  the  Stoic  system,  and  they  may  be  understood  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  deep  and  ultimately  irreconcilable  antagonism  be- 
tween the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system.  These  principles  are 
metaphysical  monism  and  ethical  dualism.  The  fundamental  moral 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  according  to  which  man  should  overcome  the 
world  in  his  own  impulses  by  virtue,  presupposes  an  anthropological 
duality,  an  opposition  in  human  nature  in  accordance  with  which 
reason  stands  over  against  a  sensuous  nature  contrary  to  reason. 
Without  this  antithesis  the  whole  Stoic  ethics  is  ready  to  fall.  The 
metaphysical  doctrine,  however,  by  which  the  command  of  reason 
in  man  is  to  be  explained,  postulates  such  an  unrestricted  and  all- 
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o(mtrolling  reality  of  the  World-reason  that  the  reality  of  what  is 
contrary  to  reason,  either  in  man  or  in  the  coarse  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  united  therewith.  From  this  source  grew  the  two  qnes- 
ticms  which  since  then  hare  nerer  ceased  to  employ  man's  critical 
investigation,  although  all  essential  points  of  view  that  can  come 
into  consideration  in  the  case  were  more  or  less  clearly  illumined  at 
that  time. 

2.  The  conceptions  which  form  the  presuppositions  for  the  prob- 
lem of  freedom  lie  ready  at  hand  in  the  ethical  reflections  on  the 
voluntary  nature  of  wrongdoing,  which  were  begun  by  Socrates 
and  brought  to  a  preliminary  conclusion  by  Aristotle  in  a  brilliant 
investigation.^  The  motives  of  these  thoughts  are  ethical  through- 
out, and  the  domain  in  which  they  move  is  exclusively  psychologi- 
cal The  question  at  issue  is  hence  essentially  that  of  freedom  of 
choice,  and  while  the  reality  of  this  is  doubtless  afi&rmed  upon  the 
basis  of  immediate  feeling,  and  with  reference  to  man's  conscious- 
ness of  his  responsibility,  difficulty  arises  only  in  consequence  of 
the  intellectualistic  conception  of  Socrates,  who  brought  the  will 
into  complete  dependence  upon  insight.  This  difficulty  develops 
primarily  in  the  double  meaning  of  '^  freedom,"  or,  as  it  is  here  still 
called,  ^voluntariness''  (licoMnor),  an  ambiguity  which  has  since 
been  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  most  variously  shifted  forms. 
According  to  Socrates,  all  ethically  wrong  action  proceeds  from  a 
wrong  view  —  a  view  clouded  by  desires.  He  who  thus  acts  does 
not ''  know,"  therefore,  what  he  is  doing,  and  in  this  sense  he  acts 
involuntarily.'  That  is,  only  the  wise  man  is  free ;  the  wicked  is 
not  free.'  From  this  ethiccd  conception  of  freedom,  however,  the 
psychological  conception  of  freedom — 1.6.  the  conception  of  freedom 
of  choice  as  the  ability  to  decide  between  different  motives  —  must 
be  carefully  separated.  Whether  Socrates  did  this  is  a  question ;  ^ 
at  all  events,  it  was  done  by  Plato.  The  latter  expressly  affirmed 
man's  freedom  of  choice,*  appealing  to  his  responsibility,  —  a  psycho- 
logical decision  on  essentially  ethical  grounds,  —  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  held  fast  to  the  Socratic  doctrine  that  the  wicked  man  acts 
involuntarily,  i.e.  is  ethically  not  free.  He  even  connects  the  two 
directly  when  he  develops  the  thought '  that  man  may  sink  into  the 


1  Etk,  Nic,  III.  1-S. 

>  Xen.  Mem.  UI.  0,  4 ;  Cyrop.  III.  1,  8S. 

•  CL  Arist  Eth.  Nic  ni.  7,  118  b  14. 

«  According  to  a  remmriL  in  the  Peripatetic  Magna  Maralia  (I.  0,  11S7  a  7) 
SocnOeA,  indeed,  bsd  ezinesBly  said,  ''it  is  not  in  our  power**  to  be  good  or  bid 
According  to  thiiB,  therefore,  he  had  denied  peychologicai  freedom. 

•  Pbit.  Bep.  X.  617  ff. 

•  Flat.  Ptod.  81  a 
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oondition  of  ethical  non-free^oqi  by  his  own  fault,  and,  therefore, 
with  psychological  freedom. 

With  AristoUe,  who  separated  himself  farther  from  the  Socratio 
intellectualism,  the  psychological  conception  of  freedom  comes  put 
more  clearly  and  independently.  He  proceeds  from  the  position 
that  ethical  qualification  in  general  is  s^pplicable  only  in  the  case  of 
"  voluntary  "  actions,  and  discusses  in  the  first  place  the  prejudices 
which  this  volunta^ness  sustains,  partly  from  external  force  (fiC^) 
and  psychical  compulsion,  and  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  matter, 
That  action  only  is  completely  voluntary  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
personality  itself,  and  of  which  the  relations  are  fully  known.^  The 
whole  investigation  *  is  maintained  from  the  standpoint  of  response 
bility,  and  the  discovered  conception  of  voluntariness  is  designed  to 
lead  to  the  conception  of  accountability.  It  contains  within  itself 
the  characteristics  of  external  freedom  of  action,  and  pf  a  conception 
of  the  situation  unclouded  by  ^ny  deception.  But,  on  this  account, 
it  must  be  still  further  restricted,  for  among  his  voluntary  acts  a 
man  can  be  held  accountable  for  those  only  that  proceed  from  a 
choice  (xpoaip€<ri9).'  Freedom  of  choice,  therefore,  which  proceeds 
by  reflecting  upon  ends  as  well  as  upon  means,  is  the  condition  of 
ethical  accountability. 

Aristotle  avoided  a  farther  entrance  upon  the  psychology  of 
motivation  and  upon  the  determining  causes  of  this  choice ;  he  con> 
tents  himself  with  establishing  the  position  that  the  personality 
itself  is  the  sufficient  reason  for  the  actions  ^  which  are  ascribed  to 
it ;  and  to  this  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  choice  his  school,  and 
especially  Theophrastus,  who  composed  a  treatise  of  his  own  on 
freedom,  held  fast. 

3.  On  this  same  basis  we  find  also  the  Stoics,  in  so  far  as  purely 
ethical  considerations  are  concerned.  Precisely  that  lively  feeling 
of  responsibility  which  characterises  their  morals  demanded  of  them 
the  recognition  of  this  free  choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and 
they  sought  therefore  to  maintain  this  in  every  way. 

Their  position  became  critical,  however,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  their  metaphysics,  with  its  doctrine  of  fate  and  providence 
drove  them  beyond  this  attitude.  For  since  this  theory  of  fate 
made  man,  like  all  other  creatures,  determined  in  all  his  external 
and  internal  formation  and  in  all  that  he  does  and  suffers,  by  the 

—  —  —  -  .      -■ 

^  Eth.  Nic.  III.  3,  1111  a  73 :  ov  ^  d/>x^  iv  cUtrf  tldiri  t^l  xaSt  UaartK  ip  9ff  ^ 
rpo^tt. 

>  As  the  reference  at  the  beginning  to  the  right  of  punishment  clearly  i^iowi 
'Eth.Nic,U09bM). 

•lb.  4,  1112  a  1. 

*  lb.  5,  1112  b  31  :  loucc  d^  .  .  .  dv§jHi0Tot  rlrai  dpx^  "^^^  Tpd^t^p, 
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all-aoimatiAg  World-power,  personality  ceased  to  be  the  true  ground 
(ipxi)  of  his  actions,  and  these  appeared  to  be,  like  all  else  that 
ooours,  but  the  predetermined  and  unavoidably  necessary  operations 
of  the  Crod-Nature.  In  fact,  the  Stoa  did  not  shrink  from  this 
extreme  consequence  of  determiniam ;  on  the  contrary,  Chrysippus 
heaped  up  proof  on  proof  for  this  doctrine.  He  based  it  upon  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  (cf.  above,  f  15,  2)  ;  he  showed  that 
only  by  presupposing  this  could  the  correctness  of  judgments  con* 
ceming  the  future  be  maintained,  since  a  criterion  for  their  truth  or 
falsity  is  given  only  if  the  matter  is  already  determined ;  ^  he  also 
gave  to  tills  argument  the  changed  form,  that  since  only  the 
necessary  can  be  known,  and  not  that  which  is  still  undecided,  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  gods  makes  necessary  the  assumption  of  deter 
minism;  he  even  did  not  scorn  to  adduce  the  fulfilment  of  predio; 
tions  as  a  welcome  argument.  r 

In  this  doctrine,  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  the  logos,  was  completely  consistent,  the  opponents  of  the  system 
saw  of  course  a  decided  denial  of  freedom  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
criticisms  which  the  system  experienced  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  frequent  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  incisive.  Among 
the  numerous  attacks  the  best  known  is  the  so-called  ignava  ratio,  or 
*'  lazy  reai^n  "  (dpyof  Xoyos),  which  from  the  claim  of  the  unavoid- 
aUe  necessity  of  future  events  draws  the  fatalistic  conclusion  that 
ohd  should  await  them  inactively, — an  attack  which  Chrysippus 
did  not  know  how  to  avoid  except  by  the  aid  of  very  forced  distinc- 
tions;' The  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  concerned  themselves  to  show 
that  in  spit^  of  this  determinism,  and  rather  exactly  by  virtue  of  it, 
man  reniains  the  cause  of  his  actions  in  the  sense  that  he  is  to  be 
made  responsible  for  them.  On  the  basis  of  a  distinction  *  between 
main  and  accessory  causes  (which,  moreover,  reminds  us  throughout 
of  the  Platonic  airtw  and  (waino^)  Chrysippus  showed  that  every 
decision  of  the  will  does  indeed  necessarily  follow  from  the  co-opera- 
tion of  man  with  his  environment,  but  that  just  here  the  outer 
circumstances  are  only  the  accessory  causes,  while  the  assent  pro- 
ceeding from  the  personality  is  the  main  cause,  and  to  this  account- 
ability applies.  While,  however,  this  voluntarily  acting  ifY€fiayuc6¥, 
or  ruling  faculty  of  man,  is  determined  from  the  universal  Pneuma, 
this  Pneuma  takes  on  in  every  separate  being  a  self-subsistent 


1  Cic.  De  Fnto,  10,  20.  So  far  as  ooncems  disjunctive  propositions  Epicurus 
also  for  this  reason  gave  up  the  truth  of  disjonction ;  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  L 
26,70. 

s  Ci<x  De  Fato,  12,  28  ff. 

•  Oo.  De  Fato,  16,  96  iL 
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Mtme,  dilteiMi  frot  Hat  of  otkcn,  aid  tkisiitobe 
proper  Vxv-'    I*  puticokr.  Hie  Sixna  aafce  pnHUBcait  tfe 
tibat  Rs^oudbOitf ,  as  a  jadgft  proiMwmecd  oa  Hie  ctUtal  qaaliif 
of  aedoBf  aad  duuaetcn;  is  qvite  mdcptadent  of  Hie 
wht^ktt  die  pciaoni  or  deeds  ang^  isHieeoane  of 
been  oAer  tJbaa  ihej  wtte^  or  not.' 

4.  ne  ptoUon  of  the  £reedoM  of  tfe  will,  wUcb  kad 
alieaity  eoaqdieated  eHueaD j  and  psjehologieallj, 
tins  wmf  smi  foitlier  a  melai^ijsieal  and  (in  Hie  Sloie 
logieal  eoaqdieation,  and  the  eottseqnenee  was  Hot  liie 
wlio  weie  oppoueiits  of  the  Sloa  gare  a  new  tmn  to  the 
of  freedom  which  tliejr  leguded  as  threatened  bjthe  Stole 
and  bron^^  it  into  sharp  definition.  The  assumption  of  the 
tioffl^fs  eaosal  nezns  to  whieh  eren  the  fdnetions  of  the  will 
to  be  subordinated,  seemed  to  ezelode  the  capacity  of  foee  dmsJon ; 
but  this  freedom  of  ehoiee  had,  since  Aristotle^  been  regaided  in  all 
schoc^  as  the  indispensable  presapposition  of  ethical  acconntahility. 
On  this  account  the  opponents  thought — and  this  gare  the  eontto- 
reisjr  its  especial  riolence  —  that  thej  were  defending  an  ethical 
good  when  thej  combated  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fute,  and  with  that 
the  Democritic  principle  of  natural  necessity.  And  if  Chr3r8ipptts 
had  appealed  to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  to  estaUish  this, 
CarModes^  to  whom  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  an  incontestable 
fact,  did  not  fear  to  draw  in  question  the  universal  and  inraiiable 
ralidity  of  this  principle.' 

Epicurus  went  still  farther.  He  found  the  Stoic  determinism  so 
irreconcilable  with  the  wise  man's  self-determination  which  formed 
the  essential  feature  of  his  ethical  ideal,  that  he  would  rather  still 
assume  the  illusory  ideas  of  religion  than  believe  in  such  a  slarery 
of  the  souL*  Therefore  he,  too,  denied  the  uniTersal  validity  of  the 
causal  law  and  subsumed  freedom  together  with  chance  under  the 
conception  of  uncaused  occurrence.  Thus  in  opposition  to  Stoic 
determinism,  the  metaphysical  conception  of  freedom  arose,  by  means 
of  which  Epicurus  put  the  uncaused  function  of  the  will  in  man 
upon  a  parallel  with  the  causeless  deviation  of  the  atoms  from  their 
line  of  fall  (cf.  f  15,  4).  The  freedom  of  indeterminism  means, 
accordingly,  a  choice  between  different  possibilities  that  is  deter- 
mined by  no  causes,  and  Epicurus  thought  thereby  to  rescue  moral 
responsibility. 

This  metaphysical  conception  of  freedom  as  causelessness  is  not  at 


»  Alex.  Aphr.  De  Falo,  p.  112.  •  Cic.  De  Fato,  6,  9  ;  11,  23  ;  14,  31. 

*  lb.  p.  106.  «  Diog.  Laert.  X.  133  f . ;  Us.  p.  66. 
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all  isolated  in  the  scientific  thought  of  antiquity.  Only  the  Stoa 
held  fast  inviolably  to  the  principle  of  causality.  Even  Aristotle 
had  not  followed  into  details  the  application  of  his  general  principles 
(cf.  p.  143);  he  had  contented  himself  with  the  M  rb  wokv, ''  for  the 
most  part,"  and  had  based  his  renunciation  of  the  attempt  fully  to 
comprehend  the  particular  upon  the  assumption  of  the  contingent 
in  Nature,  %.e,  of  the  lawless  and  causeless.  In  this  respect  the 
Stoics  alone  are  to  be  regarded  as  forerunners  of  the  modern  study 
of  Nature. 

5.  Stoicism  encountered  difficulties  which  were  no  less  great,  in 
carrying  out  its  teleology.  The  pantheistic  system  which  regarded 
the  whole  world  as  the  living  product  of  a  divine  Reason  acting 
according  to  ends,  and  found  in  this  its  sole  ground  of  explanation, 
must  of  course  maintain  also  the  purposiveness,  goodness,  and  perfec- 
tion of  this  universe ;  and  conversely  the  Stoics  were  accustomed  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  gods  and  of  Providence  by  pointing  to 
the  purposiveness,  beauty,  and  perfection  of  the  world ;  that  is,  by 
the  so-called  phys%co4fieological  method.^ 

The  attacks  which  this  line  of  thought  experienced  in  antiquity 
were  directed  not  so  much  against  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning 
(though  Cameades  applied  his  criticism  at  this  point  also)  as 
against  the  premises ;  and  conversely,  the  easy  exhibition  of  the 
many  defects  and  maladaptations,  of  the  evils  and  the  ethical  harm 
in  the  world  was  employed  as  a  counter-reason  against  the  assump- 
tion of  a  rational,  purposeful  World-cause  and  of  a  Providence. 
This  was  done  first  and  with  full  energy,  naturally,  by  Epicurus, 
who  asked  whether  God  would  remove  the  evil  in  the  world  but 
could  not,  or  could  remove  it  but  would  not,  or  whether  perhaps 
neither  of  these  was  true,' — and  who  also  pointed  to  the  instances 
of  injustice  in  which  the  course  of  life  so  often  makes  the  good 
miserable  and  the  wicked  happy.' 

These  objections,  intensified  and  carried  out  with  especial  care, 
were  brought  into  the  field  by  Cameades.^  But  to  the  reference  to 
the  evil  and  injustice  of  the  course  of  events  he  added  the  objec- 
tion to  which  the  Stoics  were  most  sensitive :  ^  **  Whence  then  in 
this  world  which  has  been  created  by  Reason  comes  that  which  is 
void  of  reason  and  contrary  to  reason,  whence  in  this  world  ani- 
mated by  the  divine  Spirit  come  sin  and  folly,  the  greatest  of  all 


»  etc.  De  Nat,  Deor,  II.  6,  18  ff. 

«  Lactant.  De  Ira  Dei,  18,  19  ;  Us.  Fr,  374. 

•  Id.  Irut.  Div.  HI.  17,  8  ;  Us.  1^.  870. 

«  Cic.  Acad.  II.  SS,  120;  De  Nat.  Deor,  m.  82,  80  ff. 

•  Cic.  De  yaL  Dear.  III.  25-31. 
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evils? "  And  if  the  Stoics,  as  perhaps  occurred  in  spite  of  theiv< 
determinism,^  wished  to  make  free  will  responsible  for  these  things, 
the  farther  question  arose,  why  the  almighty  World-reason  Should 
have  given  man  a  freedom  wMch  was  thus  to  be  abused,  and  why 
it  should  permit  this  abuse. 

6.  In  the  presence  of  such  questions  the  Stoics  with  their  monis* 
tic  metaphysics  were  in  a  much  worse  case  than  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
who  had  been  able  to  trace  the  maladaptations  and  evil  back  to 
the  resistance  of  the  ''  Not-being,"  or  of  matter  respectively.  In 
spite  of  this  the  Stoics  came  forward  boldly  to  master  these  diffi- 
culties, and  brought  to  light,  not  without  acute  thought,  most  of 
those  arg^uments  in  which  at  later  periods  theodicy  has  moved  again 
and  again. 

The  teleological  doctrine  of  the  perfection  of  the  universe  can  be 
protected  against  such  attacks  either  by  denying  the  dys-teleolog^cal 
facts,  or  by  justifying  them  as  the  indispensable  means  or  attend- 
ant result  in  the  purposefully  connected  whole.  Both  methods 
were  pursued  by  the  Stoa. 

Their  psychological  and  ethical  theories  permitted  the  claim  that 
what  is  called  a  physical  evil  is  not  such  in  itself,  but  becomes  such 
by  man's  assent,  that  hence,  if  diseases  and  the  like  are  brought 
about  by  the  necessity  of  the  natural  course  of  events,  it  is  only 
man's  fault  that  makes  an  evil  out  of  them ;  just  as  it  is  frequently 
only  the  wrong  use  which  the  foolish  man  makes  of  things  that 
makes  these  injurious,*  while  in  themselves  they  are  either  indif- 
ferent or  even  beneficial.  So  the  objection  based  on  the  injustice 
of  the  course  of  the  world  is  rebutted  by  the  claim  that  in  truth  for 
the  good  man  and  the  wise  man  physical  evils  are  no  evils  at  all, 
and  that  for  the  bad  man,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  sensuous  illu-r 
sory  satisfaction  is  possible,  which  does  not  make  him  truly  happy, 
but  rather  only  aggravates  and  strengthens  the  moral  disease  which 
has  laid  hold  of  him.* 

On  the  other  hand,  physical  evils  may  also  be  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  arrangements 
of  Nature  which  are  in  themselves  adapted  to  their  ends  and  do 
not  fail  of  their  purpose, — as  Chrysippus,  for  example,  attempted  to 
show  in  the  case  of  diseases.  *  In  particular,  however,  they  have 
the  moral  significance  of  serving  partly  as  reformatory  punishments 
of  Providence ;  *  partly,  also,  as  a  useful  stimulus  for  the  exercise 
of  our  moral  powers.  ® 


»  Cleanth.  Hymn.  v.  17.  ♦  Gell.  .V.  A.  VII.  1,  7  ff. 

2  Seneca,  Qu.  Nat.  V.  18,  4.  «  Plut.  Stoic.  Rep.  36,  1. 

•  Seneca,  Ep,  87,  11  ff.  «  Marc.  Aurel.  VIIL  36 
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While  external  evils  were  thus  justified  principallj  by  pointing 
out  their  ethical  purposiveness,  it  appeared  for  the  Stoics  an  all  the 
more  urgent  problem,  though  one  which  proved  also  the  more  diffi- 
cult, to  make  moral  evil  or  sin  comprehensible.  Here  the  negative 
way  of  escape  was  quite  impossible,  for  the  reality  of  baseness  in 
the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  men  was  the  favourite  subject  of 
declamation  in  the  Stoic  discourses  on  morals.  Here,  then,  was  the 
centre  of  the  whole  theodicy,  namely^  to  show  how  in  this  world 
which  is  the  product  of  divine  Reason,  that  which  is  contrary  to 
reason  in  the  impulses,  dispositions,  and  actions  of  rationally 
endowed  beings  is  possible.  Here,  therefore,  the  Stoics  resorted  to 
universal  considerations.  They  showed  how  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  not  only  does  not  include  that  of  all  the  individual  parts,  but 
even  excludes  it,^  and  in  this  way  substantiated  their  claim  that 
God  must  necessarily  allow  even  the  imperfection  and  baseness  of 
man.  In  particular,  they  emphasised  the  point  that  it  is  only 
through  opposition  to  evil  that  good  as  such  is  brought  about ;  for 
were  there  no  sin  and  folly,  there  would  be  no  virtue  and  wisdom.' 
And  while  vice  is  thus  deduced  as  the  necessary  foil  for  the  good, 
the  Stoics  give  as  a  final  consideration,'  that  the  eternal  Providence 
ultimately  turns  even  the  evil  to  good,  and  has  in  it  but  an  appar- 
ently refractory  means  for  tiie  fulfilment  of  its  own  highest  ends.^ 

!  17.  The  Criteria  of  Truth. 

The  philosophical  achievements  of  the  post- Aristotelian  time 
were  least  important  in  the  department  of  logic.  Such  a  powerful 
creation  as  the  Analytics  of  the  Stagirite,  which  brought  the  prin- 
ciples of  Greek  science  in  so  masterly  a  fashion  to  the  consciousness 
of  all  in  a  conclusive  form,  must  naturally  rule  logical  thought  for 
a  long  time,  and,  in  fact,  did  this  until  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages^  and  even  beyond.  The  foundations  of  this  system  were  so 
firmly  laid  that  at  first  nothing  there  was  shaken,  and  there  re- 
mained for  the  activity  of  the  schools  but  to  build  up  individual 
parts,  —  an  activity  in  connection  with  which,  even  at  that  time, 
much  of  the  artificial  adornment  characteristic  of  a  degenerate  age 
displayed  itself. 

1.  The  Peripatetics  had  already  attempted  to  develop  the  Aristote- 
lian Analytics  systematically  in  this  direction  by  a  more  detailed  treat- 
ment, by  partially  new  proofs,  by  farther  subdivision,  and  by  more 


»  Plut.  SioU,  Rep.  44,  6.  •  lb.  86.  3. 

*  lb.  ae,  1.  «  Cleanth.  Hymn,  vv.  IS  f. 
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metho&al  formalatioB.  ht  pntieiilar,  Emefanm  and  Tkeafknahu 
nufertoofe  isT€StigaiclkMw  cuncisniiiig  tlbe  k jpoC&etical  and  diajiuie 
trre  jiK^menUy  smd  die  ertmtww  (^  the  theocj  of  the  ajBogni 
iMeanooed  bj  the  appeamiee  of  these  jad^ments  and  pRsuKs. 
The  Stoftt  eoDtzxtned  these  dEorts;  thej  set  these  new  fonas  of 
jadgnent  (<6M|ig)  as  composite  orer  against  the  szniple  ^  eategoriead 
forms,  derdoped  into  all  their  details  the  resnltiitg  fonas  of  the 
sjllo^^ism,  emphasised  also  espeeiallj  the  qoalitj'  of  jndgmentSy 
azkd  deduced  the  laws  of  thoi^}it  in  ahercd  fonos^  In  general, 
bowereTy  thej  span  exit  the  logieal  mles  into  a  dry  schematism  and 
genoine  sebolastie  formalism  which  theiefaj  became  fiudier  and 
farther  remored  from  the  significant  fundamental  thoughts  of  the 
Aristotelian  AmcdfUeM,  and  became  a  dead  mass  of  formnlje.  The 
onfmitfnl  sobtlety  of  this  pioeess  took  special  delight  in  the  uA\k^ 
tion  of  sophistical  catches,  in  which  the  real  meaning  was  inextri- 
cabl J  inrolred  in  the  contradictioo  of  forms. 

It  was  in  these  elaborations  hj  the  schools  that  the  science  of 
logic  created  bj  Aristotle  first  took  on  the  purely  ,/brsia/  character 
that  it  retained  np  to  the  time  of  Kast.  The  more  pedantic  the 
form  taken  in  the  development  of  the  particular  feasnres,  the  more 
the  eonscionsness  of  the  living  thought,  to  which  Aristotle  had 
aspired,  was  replaced  by  a  schoolmaster-like  network  of  rules,— 
eiisfiiitially  designed  to  catch  thoughts  and  examine  their  formal 
legitimacy,  bat  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  creative  power  of 
scientific  activity.  While,  even  with  Aristotle,  regard  for  proof 
and  refutation  had  occupied  the  foreground,  here  it  occupies  the 
whole  field.  Antiquity  did  not  attain  a  theory  of  investigation; 
for  the  weak  beginnings  which  we  find  toward  this  end  in  the  inves- 
tigations of  a  younger  Epicurean,*  Philodemus,^  concerning  conclu- 
sions from  induction  and  analogy,  are  relatively  isolated,  and  have 
no  result  worthy  of  mention. 

2.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Categories,  of  the  elaboration  of  which  the 
.St4^>ics  made  much  account,  more  that  was  real  was  to  be  expected. 
Here  it  was  indeed  quite  correct,  and  yet  not  very  fruitful,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  supreme  category,  of  which  the  rest 


J  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math,  VIII.  93. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  VII.  65. 

'  Epicuruii  hin)ftelf ,  and  hU  school  aUo,  as  a  whole,  did  not  trouble  themselves 
as  to  the  principles  ojf  formal  logic.  One  might  regard  this  as  an  evidence  of 
taste  and  intelligence,  but  it  was  in  truth  only  indifference  toward  all  that  did 
not  promise  directly  practical  advantages. 

*  On  hiM  treatiHe  wtpl  ffrituluv  Kal  ffrifui(l»ctv¥,  discovered  in  Merculaneum,  cf. 
Th.  GomperU,  Herculaneruisc/ie  Studien,  Heft  1  (Leips.  1805)  ;  Fr.  Bahuach 
(L/ck,  1879;;  B.  Philippeon  (Berlin,  1881). 
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represent  only  special  determinations,  is  that  of  Being  (ro  ov)'^r 
Something  (rl);  and  the  co-ordination  of  the  categories  which,  at 
least  as  regards  the  method  of  their  enumeration,  was  Aristotle's 
plan,  was  replaced  by  an  expressly  systematic  succession,  according 
to  which  each  category  was  to  be  more  exactly  determined  by  the 
following  one.  <'  What  is,"  or  Being,  as  abiding  substrate  of  all 
possible  relations,  is  substance  (v«tMcci/icvw) ;  this  is  the  supporter 
{Trdger)  of  fixed  qualities  (iroiov),  and  only  in  this  aspect  is  it 
involved  in  changing  states  (ro  nm  1x9^),  and,  in  consequence  of 
these  latter,  in  relations  to  other  substances  (ro  vpoi  riina^  ^x^)* 

Out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  categories  grows  thus  an  ontology,  that 
is,  a  metaphysical  theoiy  as  to  the  most  general  formal  relations  of 
reality,  and  this  theory  in  the  system  of  the  Stoics,  agreeably  to 
their  general  tendency  (cf.  §  15,  5),  takes  on  a  thoroughly  materi- 
alietic  character.  As  substance,  the  existent  is  matter  which  is  in 
itself  destitute  of  properties  (vXi;),  and  the  qualities  and  forces 
which  are  inherent  in  matter  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  a  particular 
part  (iroion;rc9  —  Swaficif),  are  likewise  kinds  of  matter  (atmospheric 
currents)  which  are  commingled  with  it  (x/Murif  &*  oXonr).  In  this 
connection  both  substance  and  attributes  are  regarded,  as  well  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  general  conception  as  from  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual thing,  and  in  the  latter  aspect  it  is  emphasised  that  every 
individual  thing  is  essentially  and  definitely  distinguished  from  all 
others.* 

Besides  these  categories  of  Being,  we  find  making  their  appear- 
ance among  the  Stoics  those  conceptional  forms  by  which  the  rela- 
tion of  thought  to  Being  is  expressed,  and  in  these  the  separation  of 
tfie  subjective  from  the  objective,  for  which  a  preparation  had  been 
growing  more  and  more  complete  in  the  development  of  Greek 
thought,  now  attains  definite  expression.  For  while  the  Stoics 
regarded  all  objects  to  which  thought  relates  as  corporeal,  while 
they  regarded  the  activity  of  thought  itself,  and  no  less  its  expres- 
sion in  language'  as  corporeal  functions,  they  were  still  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  content  of  consciousness  as  such  (ro  Xmtw)  is  of  in- 


^  That  the  Peripatetics  also  busied  themselves  with  this  categoryis  proved 
by  the  definition  preserved  by  Strato :  rb  6w  ivn  r6  riyt  diafwp^t  oXtiop  (Proclos 
in  Tim,  242  E). 

^  In  contrasting  the  first  two  with  the  last  two  categories,  the  language  rela- 
tion of  noun  and  verb  appears  here  also  (in  Stoic  terminology  wrQait  and  irorif- 

*  The  Stoics  laid  great  weight  upon  the  discriminative  comparison  of  thought 
and  of  speech,  of  the  inner  activity  of  reason  (\6y9t  MidBrrot),  and  of  its  ex? 
pression  through  the  voibe  (X<&7ot  irpo^^i«6t).  Hence,  too,  Uie  assumption  (cf; 
{  15,  6)  of  the  faculty  of  speech  as  a  proper  part  of  the  soul ;  hence  their  thor- 
ough treatment  of  rhetoric  and  giMnmai  side  by  &de  with  logic 
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corporeal  nature.  But  since  the  distinction  was  thus  shaq>ly 
drawn  between  Being  and  content  of  consciousness,  th^  fvmdamefUal 
^iHemohgical  problem  came  forward,  how  the  relations  by  which  the 
ideational  content  refers  to  Being  and  agrees  with  it,  are  to  be  thought. 

3.  This  question  was,  moreover,  also  brought  home  by  the  vigor- 
ous development  which  Scepticism  had  meanwhile  undergone,  and 
by  the  relatively  strong  position  which  it  occupied  as  compared  with 
the  dogmatic  systems. 

Whether  by  Pyrrho  or  Timon  it  matters  not,  it  was  at  all  events 
at  about  the  same  time  at  which  the  great  school-systems  became 
dogmatically  developed  and  fortified,  that  all  those  arguments  were 
systematised  into  a  complete  whole,  by  which  the  Sophistic  period 
had  shaken  the  naive  trust  in  man's  capacity  for  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  ethical  end  of  making  man  independent  of  &te  by  witfa^ 
holding  judgment  was  ultimately  decisive  (cf.  §  14,  2),  this 
Scepticism  still  forms  a  carefully  carried  out  theoretical  doctrine. 
It  doubts  the  possibility  of  knowledge  in  both  its  forms,  the  form 
of  perception  as  truly  as  that  of  judging  thought,  and  after  it  has 
destructively  analysed  each  of  these  two  factors  singly,  it  adds 
expressly  that  just  on  this  account  their  union  can  have  no  certain 
result^ 

As  regards  perception,  the  Sceptics  availed  themselves  of  the 
Protagorean  relativism,  and  in  the  so-called  ten  Tropes '  in  which 
iEnesidemus'  sets  forth  the  sceptical  theory  with  very  defective 
arrangement,  this  tendency  still  occupies  the  broadest  space.  Per- 
ceptions change  not  only  with  the  different  species  of  animate 
beings  (1),  not  only  with  different  men  (2),  according  to  their  cus- 
toms (9)  and  their  whole  development  (10),  but  "even  in  the  case 
of  the  same  individual  at  different  times  (3),  in  dependence  upon 
bodily  conditions  (4),  and  upon  the  different  relations  in  which  the 
individual  finds  himself  with  regard  to  his  object  spatially  (6). 
They  alter,  also,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  states  of  the  object 
(7),  and  have,  therefore,  no  claim  to  the  value  of  an  immediate 
report  of  things,  because  their  origination  is  conditioned  by  inter- 
mediate states  in  media  such  as  the  air,  the  co-operating  elements 
furnished  by  which  we  are  not  able  to  deduct  (6).     Man  is,  there- 


*  From  two  deceivers  combined  it  is  only  right  to  expect  no  truth.  Diog 
I^ort.  IX.  114. 

'^  Soxt.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  I.  38  ff. 

'  It  was  said  by  the  ancient  writers  that  ^nesidemus  was  attached,  not  only 
to  S(M»pticism,  but  also  to  the  metAphysics  of  Heraclitus.  The  question  whether 
this  w:ls  actually  so,  or  whether  such  a  relation  was  only  ascribed  to  him  by  mis- 
take, has  solely  anticiuarian  significance.  For  had  the  former  been  the  case,  it 
would  Imvr  Ihm'u  but  another  manifestation  of  a  real  relationship  in  thought,  to 
whicli  Plata  hail  aln'udy  directed  attention    TV^rf.  152  E  ff. ;  cf.  p.  W,  note  2. 
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fore,  in  all  ways,  not  in  a  condition  to  know  things  purely  (8),  and 
in  the  face  of  the  multiplicity  of  impressions  so  full  of  contradic- 
tions he  has  no  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a  false  impres- 
sion.    One  is  no  more  (ov  /AoAAoy)  valid  than  another. 

Equally  relative  with  man's  perceptions  are  also  his  opinions 
(&i£(u).  In  this  aspect  the  influences  of  the  Eleatic  dialectic 
assert  themselves  in  Pyrrhonism.  It  is  shown  that  to  every  opinion 
the  opposite  can  be  opposed  with  equally  good  reasons,  and  this 
equilibrium  of  reasons  {iaoaOivtia  rStv  XoytM^)  does  not  permit  us, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  true  and  false :  in  the  case  of  such  a  con- 
tradiction (dFTcAoyca)  the  one  holds  no  more  than  the  other.  All 
opinions  accordingly  stand  —  according  to  the  phrase  of  the 
Sophists,  adopted  by  the  Sceptics  —  only  by  convention  and  cus« 
tom  (yofju^  re  «nu  lOu),  not  by  their  essential  right  and  title  (^wra). 

More  energetically  still  did  the  later  Scepticism  attack  the  possi^ 
bility  of  scientific  knowledge,  by  disclosing  the  difficulties  of  the 
syllogistic  procedure,  and  of  the  methods  which  Aristotle  had  built 
up  upon  this.^  In  this  Carneades  seems  to  have  led  the  way,  show- 
ing that  every  proof,  since  it  presupposes  other  proofs  for  the  valid- 
ity of  its  premises,  makes  necessary  a  regressus  in  infinitum  —  an 
argument  that  was  completely  in  place  for  the  Sceptic  who  did  not, 
as  did  Aristotle,  recognise  anything  as  immediately  certain  (afic<roi' ; 
cf.  i  12,  4).  The  same  argument  was  carried  further  by  Agrippa^ 
who  formulated  Scepticism  in  five  Tropes '  much  more  clearly  and 
comprehensively  than  ^nesidemus.  He  called  attention  again  to  the 
relativity  of  perceptions  (3)  and  of  opinions  (1) ;  he  showed  how 
every  proof  pushes  on  into  infinity  (2 :  6  cJ9  oliretpov  ck^SoXAoiv),  and  how 
unjustifiable  it  is  in  the  process  of  proof  to  proceed  from  premises 
that  are  only  hypothetically  to  be  assumed  (4),  and  finally,  how 
often  it  occurs,  even  in  science,  that  that  must  be  postulated  as 
ground  of  the  premises  which  is  only  to  be  proved  by  means  of  the 
syllogism  in  question  (5:  6  SiaAAi;Aos).  In  the  latter  aspect  atten- 
tion was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  syllogistic  deduction  of 
a  particular  proposition  from  a  general  one,  the  general  would  yet 
from  the  outset  be  justified  only  on  condition  that  the  particular 
were  valid.' 

Since  the  essential  nature  of  things  is  thus  inaccessible  to  human 


»  Sext.  Emp.  Adv,  Math.  VHI.  316  ff. 

*  Sext  Emp.  Pifrrh.  Hyp,  I.  164  ff. :  (1)  The  conflict  of  opinions.  (2)  The 
endless  ngtess  in  proving.  (3^  The  relativity  pf  all  perceptions.  (4)  The  im- 
possibility of  other  than  hypothetical  premises.     (6)  The  circle  in  the  syllogism. 

•  Sext..  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  II.  194  ff.  Renewed  in  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  II.  3,  2; 
corrected  in  Chr.  Sigwart,  Logik,  I.  §  56,  3. 
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knowledge,^  the  Sceptics  demanded  that  man  should  suspend  judg- 
ment so  far  as  possible  (^iroxi;).  We  can  say  nothing  concerning 
things  {A^(urCaL) ;  we  can  only  assert  that  this  and  that  appears  so 
or  SO)  and  in  so  doing  we  report  only  our  own  momentary  states  (as 
the  Cyrenaics  had  already  taught,  §  8,  3).  Even  the  sceptical  main- 
tenance of  the  impossibility  of  knowledge  (in  order  to  avoid  the 
contradiction  that  here  something  of  a  negative  character,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  maintained  and  proved)'  should  be  conceived  of  rather 
as  a  profession  of  belief  than  as  knowledge, — ^^more  as  a  withholding 
of  opinion  than  as  a  positive  assertion. 

Cf.  V.  Brochard,  Les  Sceptiques  Grecs  (Paris,  1877). 

4.  The  attack  of  Scepticism  was  most  sharply  concentrated  in 
the  principle'  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  deceptions  to  which 
man  is  exposed  in  all  his  ideas  of  whatever  origin,  there  is  no  uni- 
vocal,  sure  sign  of  knowledge,  no  criterion  of  truth.  If,  therefore, 
the  dogmatic  schools  held  fast  to  the  reality  of  knowledge,  even 
from  the  Socratic  motive  that  virtue  is  impossible  without  knowl- 
edge,^ they  found  the  task  assigned  them  by  this  sceptical  position 
of  announcing  such  a  criterion  and  of  defending  it  against  the 
sceptical  objections.  This  was  done  also  by  the  Epicureans  and 
StoicSy  although  their  materialistic  metaphysics  and  the  senstudistic 
psychology  connected  with  it  prepared  for  them  serious,  and, 
ultimately,  insurmountable  difficulties. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  psycho-genetic  doctrine  of  both  these  schools 
that  the  content  of  all  ideas  and  knowledge  arises  solely  from  sen- 
SUOU8  perception.  The  origin  of  sense-perception  the  Epicureans 
explained  by  the  image  theory  of  Democritus  (§  10,  3).  This 
theory  gave  even  to  the  illusions  of  the  senses,  to  dreams,  etc.,  the 
character  of  perceptions  corresponding  to  reality ;  and  even  the  con- 
structions of  the  combining  fancy  or  imagination  could  be  explained 
on  this  theory  by  unions  which  had  already  taken  place  objectively 
between  the  images.  But  the  Stoics  also  regarded  perception  as  a 
bodily  process,  as  an  impression  of  outer  things  upon  the  soul 
(rvn-ciHTK),  the  possibility  of  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  self- 
evident,  in  view  of  the  universal  commingling  of  all  bodies.     This 


1  The  simplest  formulation  of  Scepticism,  finally,  was  that  which  brought 
Agrippa's  five  Tropes  together  into  two  ;  there  is  nothing  immediately  certain, 
and  just  on  this  account  nothing  mediately  certain;  accordingly  nothing  what- 
ever that  is  certain.     Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  I.  178  f. 

«  Cic.  Acad.  II.  9,  28  and  34,  109  ;  Sext  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VUI.  463  £f. 

«  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII.  159. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  X.  146  f.  K.  A  ;  Us.  p.  76  f.,  on  the  other  hand,  Plut  Stdic, 
Sep.  47,  12. 
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erassly  sensuous  conception  they  expressed  by  the  since  frequently 
repeated  comparison,  that  the  soul  is  originally  like  a  blank  tablet, 
on  which  the  outer  world  imprints  its  signs  in  the  course  of  time.^ 
More  refined,  but  more  indefinite,  and  yet  absolutely  mechanical 
still  in  its  tone  is  the  designation  of  Chrysippus,  who  called  percep- 
tion an  alteration  of  qualities  (frcpouMris)  in  the  soulf  for,  at  all 
events,  the  idea  or  mental  presentation  (^irroiria)  remains  for 
him,  too,  a  corporeal  effect  or  product  of  that  which  is  presented 

(^avrcurroF). 

Both  schools  explained  the  presence  of  conceptions  and  of  general 
ideas  (irpoAi^as,  and  among  the  Stoics  also  jcocvou  Ikvouu)  solely  by 
the  persistence  of  these  impressions,  or  of  parts  of  them,  and  by 
their  combination.  They  combated,  therefore,  as  the  Cynics  espe- 
cially had  already  done,  the  Platonic-Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Ideas 
and  Forms,^  especially  the  assumption  of  an  independent  activity 
or  power  of  forming  conceptions,  and  traced  even  the  most  general 
and  abstract  conceptions  back  to  this  mechanism  of  elementary 
perceptions  (to  which  they  scarcely  gave  any  further  analysis). 
To  these  general  ideas  of  experience  {ifiwupCn)^  which  arise  natu- 
rally and  involuntarily  (^mtucqis),  the  Stoics  indeed  opposed  the 
conceptions  of  science  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  methodical  con- 
sciousness ;  but  even  the  content  of  these  scientific  conceptions  was 
held  to  be  exclusively  derived  from  sensations.  In  this  connection, 
both  schools  laid  especial  weight  upon  the  co-operation  of  language 
in  the  origination  of  conceptions. 

But  now,  in  so  far  as  the  total  content  of  impressions,  and  like- 
wise also  the  nature  of  thought,  are  the  same  among  all  men,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  under  these  circumstances  the  same  general 
ideas  will  be  formed,  in  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  domain, 
by  means  of  the  psychological  mechanism.  This  consequence  was 
drawn  especially  by  the  Stoics,  whose  attention  was  by  their  whole 
metaphysics  directed  vigorously  to  the  common  nature  of  the  psy- 
chical functions,  which  were  all  held  to  arise  from  the  divine  Pneuma. 
They  taught,  therefore,  that  the  surest  truth  is  to  be  sought  in  those 
ideas  which  develop  uniformly  among  all  men  with  natural  neces- 
sity, and  they  liked  to  take  as  their  starting-point,  even  for  scientific 
reasonings,  these  jcocmu  Iwooi,  or  communes  notionee.    They  have  a 


>  Plut.  Plac.  IV.  11 ;  Daz.  D.  400 ;  Plut.  Comm.  Xot.  47 ;  cf.  besides  Plat 
Theast,  191  C. 

*  Hence  the  Stoics  regard  Platonic  '*  Ideas  **  (class-concepts)  as  merely  stmo- 
tures  of  the  human  mind  (iwpoi/uLTa  ^/th-tpa ;  cf.  Plut  Plac.  1. 10,  Doz,  D.  809), 
and  thus  gave  the  first  suggestion  for  the  later  subjectiTe  meaning  of  the  term 
"idea."    Cf.  J  19. 
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predilection  for  appealing  to  the  consensus  gentium  —  the  consent  of 
all  men,  —  an  argument  whose  validity  it  was  easy  for  the  Sceptics 
to  shake  by  pointing  to  the  negative  instances  of  experience.^ 

It  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Stoics  that  in  the  later 
Eclectic  literature  these  common  ideas  were  called  innate  (tnno^cs), 
and  that  Cicero  especially  saw  in  them  not  only  that  which  Nature 
teaches  equally  to  all,  but  also  that  which  Nature  or  the  deity  has 
originally  implanted  in  every  one  at  the  same  time  with  his  reason. 
Cicero  maintains  this,  not  only  for  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
morality  and  right,  but  also  for  the  belief  in  the  deity  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul :  the  knowledge  of  Grod  especially  is  held 
to  be  only  man's  recollection  of  his  true  origin.'  This  doctrine 
formed  the  best  bridge  between  the  Platonic  and  the  Stoic  theories 
of  knowledge,  and  under  the  Stoic  name  of  jcoiml  <twoai  the  ration- 
alistic doctrine  of  knowledge  was  propagated  on  into  the  beginnings 
of  modern  philosophy.  Just  by  this  means  it  retained  the  accessory 
psychologistic  meaning  that  rational  knowledge  consists  in  innate  ideas. 

5.  While  now  the  Stoics  as  well  as  the  Epicureans  originally 
traced  back  all  the  contents  of  ideas  to  sense-impressions  psycho- 
genetically,  it  was  only  the  Epicureans  who  drew  from  this  the 
consistent  inference  that  the  sign  for  the  recognition  of  truth  is 
solely  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  with  which  a  perception  forces 
itself  upon  consciousness,  the  irresistible  clearness  or  vividness 
{ivapytui)  conjoined  with  the  taking  up  of  reality  in  the  function 
of  the  senses.  Every  perception  is  as  such  true  and  irrefutable ;  it 
exists,  80  to  speak,  as  a  self-certain  atom  of  the  world  of  conscious- 
ness, free  from  doubt,  independent,  and  unmovable  by  any  reasons 
whatever.*  And  if  different  and  mutually  contradictory  perceptions 
of  the  same  objects  seem  to  exist,  the  error  lies  only  in  the  opinion 
which  refers  them,  and  not  in  the  perceptions  which  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  difference  prove  that  different  outer  causes  correspond 
to  them ;  relativity  is  accordingly  nothing  in  point  against  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  perceptions.* 

Meanwhile,  opinions  (8o^)  constantly  and  necessarily  go  beyond 
this  immediate  presence  of  sense-impressions :  for  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  acting  needs  also  knowledge  of  that  which  is  not 
immediately  perceptible :  it  needs  to  know,  on  the  one  hand,  grounds 


1  Cic.  De  Xat.  Deor.  I.  23,  62  f. 

2  Id.  De  Leg.  I.  8,  24 :  ...  we  is  agnoscat  deum,  qui  unde  ortus  sit  quasi  re- 
cordetur  ac  noscat. 

•  The  parallelism  of  this  epistemological  Atomism  with  the  physical  and 
ethical  Atomism  of  the  Epicureans  is  obvious. 

*  SexU  Emp.  Adv.  Math-  VII.  203  ff. 
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of  phenomena  {Hrfkoy),  and  on  the  other  hand  the  expectation  as  to 
the  future  that  may  be  inferred  from  them  (irpmrfwoF).  But  for  all 
these  farther  functions  of  the  psychical  mechanism  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Epicureans,  no  other  guaranty  than  perception  again. 
For  if  conceptions  (v^poXiT^'fts)  are  only  sense-impressions  retained 
in  the  memory,  they  have  their  own  certainty  in  the  clearness  or 
vividness  of  these  impressions,  a  certainty  susceptible  neither  of 
proof  nor  of  attack;  ^  and  hypotheses  (uroAi^cis),  both  with  regard 
to  the  imperceptible  grounds  of  things  and  also  with  regard  to  future 
events,  find  their  criterion  solely  in  perception,  in  so  far  as  they  axe 
verified  by  it,  or  at  least  not  refuted ;  the  former  holds  for  the  pre- 
diction of  the  future,  the  latter  for  explanatory  theories.'  There 
is  therefore  among  the  Epicureans  nothing  said  of  an  independent 
faculty  of  conviction  or  belief ;  whether  our  expectation  of  any  event 
is  correct  we  can  know  only  when  the  event  occurs.  Thus  they  re- 
nounce on  principle  any  attempt  at  an  actual  theory  of  investigation. 

6.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Epicureans  might  regard  their 
own  Atomistic  metaphysics  as  a  hypothesis  not  refuted  by  facts,  but 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to  regard  it  as  a  hypothesis  that  was 
proved.  It  was  a  hypothesis,  indeed,  of  which  the  essential  end,  as 
they  employed  it,  was  to  displace  other  hypotheses  which  seemed 
to  them  ethically  objectionable.  Their  dogmatism  is  accordingly 
only  problematical,  and  their  doctrine  of  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  to  do  with  rational  knowledge,  is  very  strongly  permeated  with 
scepticism.  In  so  far  as  they  recognise  only  that  which  passes  with 
sense-perception  as  a ''  fact,"  but  regard  such  facts  as  completely  cer- 
tain, their  standpoint  is  to  be  designated  as  that  of  Positivism, 

This  positivism  was  developed  in  antiquity  still  more  consistently, 
and  in  a  form  freed  from  the  ethical  and  metaphysical  tendencies  of 
Epicurus,  by  the  theories  of  the  later  schools  of  empirical  physi- 
cians. These  schools  went  with  the  Sceptics  as  regards  knowledge 
of  all  that  is  imperceptible  by  the  senses  and  as  regards  all  rational 
theories;  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  recognition  of  the  sensuous 
evidence  of  perceptions,  they  went  with  the  Epicureans.  Observation 
(n^n7(n«)  is  here  portrayed  as  the  basis  of  the  physician's  art,  and  ob- 
servation retained  in  memory  is  regarded  as  the  sole  essence  of  his 
theory :  setiological  explanations  especially  are  rejected  on  principle. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  circumstance  that  the  later  Sceptics 
treated  the  conception  of  causality  in  searching  investigations  and 

1  As  the  final  criterion  even  for  the  intellectually  good  is,  with  Epicurus,  sen- 
saouB  pleasure,  so  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  conceptions  is  only  sensuojos 
TiTidness  {Evidem), 

«  Sext  Emp.  VII.  211. 
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discovered  its  difficulties,  ^nesidemus  had  already  propounded  a 
series  of  such  aporiae/  and  in  Sextus  Empiricus  we  find  them  deyel* 
oped  more  broadly  and  comprehensively.*  With  him  not  only  such 
defects  of  setiological  theories  are  designated  as,  that  they  reduce 
the  known  to  the  unknown  whicn  is  just  as  inexplicable,  that  they 
maintain  one  possibility  among  many  without  a  sufficient  reason, 
that  they  do  not  examine  experience  carefully  enough  with  a  view 
to  possible  negative  instances,  and  finally  that  they  after  all  explain 
that  which  is  inaccessible  to  perception  by  some  sort  of  a  scheme 
known  from  perception,  which  is  especially  simple  and  therefore 
apparently  intelligible  in  itself ;  besides  these,  he  searches  out,  also, 
all  the  general  difficulties  which  prevent  us  from  gaining  a  clear 
(picturate)  idea  of  the  causal  relation.  The  process  of  the  action 
of  one  thing  upon  another,  the  passing  over  of  motion  from  one 
thing  to  another,  can  be  made  intelligible  neither  on  the  assumption 
that  that  which  acts  (as  force)  is  immaterial,  nor  on  the  opposite 
assumption ;  nor  does  contact  (a^i;)  which  is  assumed  as  a  conditio 
sine  qua  mm  of  the  causal  process  (as  had  been  already  done  by 
Aristotle)  make  it  any  more  explicable.  So,  too,  the  time  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  The  most 
important  thought  in  these  discussions,  however,  is  the  pointing  out 
of  the  relativity  of  the  causal  relation:  nothing  is  in  itself  a  cause  or 
effect;  each  of  the  two  ij  such  only  with  reference  to  the  other; 
alrioy  and  ircurxov  are  correlative  terms  which  must  not  be  absolutely 
postulated  or  asserted.  The  (Stoic)  conception  of  an  essentially 
efficient  cause,  the  conception  of  a  creative  deity,  is  then  thereby 
excluded. 

7.  The  Sceptics  of  the  Academy  sought  in  another  direction  a 
substitute  for  the  certainty  of  rational  knowledge  which  they  also 
had  given  up.  Since  in  practical  life  suspense  cannot  be  carried 
out  as  a  principle  of  conduct  and  action  is  indispensable,  and  since 
for  action  determining  ideas  are  requisite,  Arcesilaus  brought  out 
the  view  that  ideas,  even  though  one  refuse  them  his  complete 
assent,  are  yet  able  to  move  the  will,*  and  that  in  practical  life  one 
must  content  himself  with  a  certain  kind  of  confidence  or  trust 
(irtoTK),  according  to  which  some  ideas  may  in  a  greater  degree  than 
others  be  regarded  as  probable  (evkoyov),  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
life,  and  reasonable.* 


»  Sext.  Emp.  Pprrh.  Hyp.  I.  180  ft. 

2  Adv.  Math.  IX.  196  ff. ;  cf.  K.  Goring,  Der  Be  griff  der  Ursache  in  der  grit- 
chischen  Philosophie  (Leips.  1874). 
»  Plut.  Adv.  Col.  26,  3. 
*  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII.  168. 
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The  theory  of  ProbabUism  was  carried  out  farther  by  Cameades^ 
in  an  attempt  to  define  more  exactly,  according  to  logical  relations, 
the  particular  degrees  of  this  "  belief."  The  least  degree  of  probor 
bUUy  (vcAiyonTf )  is  that  which  (as  an  indistinct  and  imperfect  form 
of  sensuous  clearness  or  viyidness  —  ivapy^ui)  belongs  to  the  single 
idea  that  stands  in  no  farther  connections.  A  higher  degree  of 
probability  belongs  to  that  idea  which  can  be  united  (drcpunracrrof), 
without  any  contradictions,  with  other  ideas  in  connection  with 
which  it  belongs.  Lastly,  the  highest  stage  of  belief  is  reached 
where  a  whole  system  of  such  connected  ideas  is  examined  as  to  its 
complete  harmony  and  verification  in  experience  (w€pitaS€vfuvif). 
Empirical  confidence  rises,  therefore,  from  the  sensuously  isolated 
to  the  logical  systems  of  scientific  research.  But  though  in  the 
latter  form  it  may  be  completely  sufficient  for  practical  life  (as 
Gameades  assumed),  it  is  yet  not  able  to  lead  to  a  completely 
certain  conviction. 

8.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  Stoics  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  gain  an  epistemological  substructure  for  their  metaphysics, 
to  which  they  attributed  so  high  a  value  from  considerations  of  ethi- 
cal interest,  and  in  spite  of  psycho-genetic  sensualism,  to  rescue  the 
raiional  character  of  science.'  On  the  principle  that  like  is  known 
by  like,  their  doctrine  of  the  World-reason  demanded  a  knowledge 
of  the  external  Logos  by  the  internal  logos  of  man,  —  by  his  rear 
son ;'  and  the  ethical  antagonism  or  dualism  between  virtue  and 
the  sensuous  impulses  required  a  parallel  distinction  between 
knowledge  and  sensuous  ideas.  Although,  therefore,  the  whole 
material  of  knowledge  was  held  to  grow  out  of  sensuous  presenta- 
tions, the  Stoics  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  perception 
as  such,  no  knowledge  whatever  is  contained ;  that  it  is  not  to 
be  characterised  as  either  true  or  false.  Truth  and  falsity  can  be 
predicated  only  when  judgments  (d^w/iara)  have  been  formed  in 
which  something  is  asserted  or  denied  as  to  the  relation  of  ideas.^ 

Judgmenty  nevertheless,  is  conceived  of  by  the  Stoics  —  and  in 
this  they  take  a  new  and  important  position,  which,  in  antiquity, 
only  the  Sceptics  approach  in  some  degree  —  by  no  means  merely  as 
the  theoretical  process  of  ideation  and  combination  of  ideas.  They 
recognised,  as  the  essential  characteristic  in  judgment,  the  peculiar 
act  of  assent  ((rvyjcara^cris),  of  approval,  and  of  being  convinced, 
with  which  the  mind  makes  the  content  of  the  idea  its  own,  grasps 
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<  Cf.  M.  Heinze,  Zur  ErkentUniMlehre  der  Stoiker  (Leips.  1880). 

*  Sezt.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII.  93. 
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ity  and  in  a  oertain  way  takes  possession  of  it  {KaraXofifiantv).  This 
act  of  apprehension  the  Stoics  regard  as  an  independent  function  of 
conscionsness  (j^fiovucoy),  in  the  same  way  as  they  regard  the 
assent  to  the  impulses,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  passion.  The 
arising  of  ideas,  like  that  of  the  excitations  of  feeling,  is  a  process 
which  is  of  natural  necessity  and  completely  independent  of  human 
will  (dicouo-coF)  ;  but  the  assent  by  which  we  make  the  one  class, 
judgments,  and  the  other,  passions,  is  a  decision  {KpCam)  of  con- 
sciousness, free  {iKownav)  from  the  outer  world.^ 

But  now  in  the  case  of  the  wise  man,  by  virtue  of  the  identity  of 
the  universal  with  the  individual  logos,  this  assent  appears  only  in 
the  case  of  those  ideas  which  are  true :  the  soul,  therefore,  in  appre- 
hending the  content  of  these  ideas,  apprehends  reality.  Such  an 
idea  the  Stoics  called  ^vraorai  jcaroXi/imici;,'  and  they  were  of  the 
conviction  that  such  an  idea  must  call  forth  the  reasonable  man's 
assent  with  immediate  evidence  or  clearness.  Hence  assent  itself 
((rvyfcara^ccris)  is  conceived  of  as  an  activity  of  the  thinking  soul, 
but  individual  perceptions  appear  as  the  objects  of  assent  as  truly 
as  do  the  intellectual  activities  of  conception,  judgment,  and  reason- 
ing, based  upon  the  individual  perceptions. 

If  thus  the  Stoics  understood  by  the  ^vraoroi  jcaroXipruaj  that 
idea  by  which  the  mind  lays  hold  of  reality,  and  which,  therefore, 
so  illumines  the  mind  that  this,  in  its  assent,  makes  reality  its  own, 
this  was  indeed  the  correct  expression  for  the  requirement  which 
they  set  up  for  the  true  idea,'  but  the  definition  was  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  framed :  that  is,  for  a  sign  by 
which  to  recognise  truth.  For  as  the  Sceptics*  very  justly  objected, 
the  subjective  mark,  assent,  might  be  shown  as  a  psychological  fact 
in  the  case  of  a  multitude  of  evidently  false  ideas. 

Thus  the  anthropological  discord  in  the  Stoic  doctrine  manifests 


1  lb.  VIII.  39,  7. 

2  In  the  interpretation  of  this  term  there  is  a  wide  divergence.  According  to 
the  sources,  it  seems  now  as  if  the  idea  were  intended  which  the  mind  lays  hold 
of,  now  that  which  apprehends  the  real  fact,  now  that  by  which  the  mind  appre- 
hends reality,  and  now  again  that  which  on  its  part  so  lays  hold  of  the  mind 
that  the  mind  must  assent  to  it.  It  has  hence  been  supposed  that  the  Stoics 
purposely  constructed  the  expression  in  this  ambiguous  form,  inasmuch  as  all 
these  relations  would  harmonise  in  it,  and  perhaps  E.  Zeller  (IV.''  8.3)  [Eng.  tr., 
iStoics,  etc.,  p.  89]  intended  to  repeat  this  ambiguity  by  his  translation,  "  concep- 
tional  idea  or  perception"  {hegriffiiche  Vorstellung),  which,  however,  has  an 
accessory  logical  sense  that  the  Stoics  certainly  did  not  intend. 

'  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  their  designations  for  the 
relation  of  the  knowing  mind  to  the  external  reality,  the  Stoics  employ,  for  the 
in  )st  part,  expressions  from  the  field  of  the  sense  of  touch  (impression,  appre- 
hending, or  grasping,  etc.),  while  formerly  optical  analogies  had  been  preferred. 
<'f.  §  11,  2. 
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itself  even  in  this  central  conception  of  their  theory  of  knowledga 
As  it  could  not  be  explained  in  accordance  with  their  metaphysics 
how  the  individual  soul  arising  from  the  World-reason  should  fall 
under  the  mastery  of  sensuous  impulses,  so  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  understand  how  theoretical  assent  should,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  given  even  to  false  ideas.  Both  difficulties,  however, 
have  ultimately  a  common  ground.  The  Stoics  agreed  with  Hera- 
clitus  in  identifying  in  their  metaphysics  the  normcUive  and  the 
aducd  ordering  of  things,  although  these  conceptions  had  meanwhile 
become  much  more  clearly  separated.  Reason  was  for  them  that 
which  should  be,  as  well  as  that  which  is ;  it  was  at  the  same  time 
voftos  and  ^vm .  And  this  antithesis,  the  two  sides  of  which  came 
into  strenuous  opposition  in  their  doctrine  of  freedom  and  their 
theodicy,  was  the  problem  of  the  future. 
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The  gradual  transition  of  the  Hellenistic-Roman  philosophy  from 
the  ethical  to  the  religions  standpoint  had  its  inner  causes  in  this 
philosophy  itself,  and  its  external  occasion  in  the  imperious  de- 
mands made  by  the  felt  need  of  the  time.  For  the  farther  the 
contact  between  the  systems  extended,  the  more  it  became  evident 
how  little  able  philosophy  was  to  fulfil  the  task  which  it  had  set 
itself :  namely,  that  of  educating  man  by  a  sure  insight  to  a  state 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  to  inner  independence  of  the  world.  While 
the  sceptical  mode  of  thought,  which  was  extending  more  and  more, 
already  taught  that  virtue  consists  rather  in  the  renunciation  of  the 
attempt  to  know,  than  in  knowledge  itself,  the  view  forced  its  way 
more  and  more,  even  among  the  Stoics,  that  their  ideal  of  the  wise 
man,  so  sharply  and  rigidly  drawn,  was  not  entirely  realised  in  .any 
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human  being,  and  thus  it  was  felt  in  every  direction  that  man  in 
his  own  strength  can  become  neither  knowing,  nor  virtuous  and 
happy. 

If,  then,  a  disposition  to  welcome  a  higher  help  for  ethical  ends 
was  necessarily  evoked  in  philosophy  itself,  it  was  also  true  that 
the  theoretical  doctrines  of  the  time  contained  a  great  number  of 
religious  elements.  The  Epicureans,  to  be  sure,  purposely  excluded 
such,  but  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  granted  them  an  entrance  that 
was  all  the  freer.  With  the  Stoics,  not  only  did  metaphysics  lead 
to  seeking  the  principle  of  morals  in  a  divine  command,  but  in  their 
pneuma  doctrine,  the  possibility  presented  itself  of  giving  to  the 
creations  of  myth  a  philosophical  meaning,  which  might  be  shared 
also  by  all  forms  of  worship.  Finally,  the  spiritual  monotheism  in 
Aristotle's  teaching,  and  that  ideal  tendency  with  which  Plato 
sought  the  abiding  essence  of  things  in  a  higher  world  of  the  super- 
sensuous,  were  not  forgotten. 

Just  this  dualism,  which  opposed  the  earthly  world  of  the  perish- 
able to  a  supersensuous  world  of  the  divine,  idtimately  proved  to  be 
the  right  expression  for  that  inner  discord  which  ran  through  the 
entire  life  of  the  aging  Greek  and  Roman  world.  The  old  craving 
for  sensuous  pleasure  might  still  celebrate  its  orgies  in  fidl  power 
and  to  the  intoxication  of  the  senses ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  out 
of  surfeit  and  loathing  grew  a  new  craving  for  a  purer,  higher  joy  : 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  tremendous  contrasts  which  the  social 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  brought  with  it,  the  look  of  all  the 
millions  that  saw  themselves  excluded  from  the  good  things  of  this 
earth  turned  longingly  toward  a  better  world.  Thus  in  all  ways  a 
deep,  passionate  need  for  true  salvation  of  the  soul  {autrrjpui)  came 
to  be  increasingly  felt,  a  hunger  for  something  beyond  the  earthly, 
a  religious  urgency  without  an  equal. 

This  religious  movement  proved  its  vigour  first  of  all  in  the  eager 
reception  which  foreign  forms  of  worship  found  in  the  Grseco- 
Roman  world,  in  the  mingling  and  fusing  of  Oriental  and  Occidental 
religions.  Bui  with  the  adjustment  which  their  oppositions  found 
here  and  there,  their  strife  for  the  mastery  over  men's  spirits  be- 
came still  more  energetic,  and  thus  the  soil  of  the  ancient  world  of 
civilisation,  after  bearing  the  fruits  of  art  and  science,  became  the 
battleground  of  religions.  Man's  essential  interest  became  thereby 
transferred  for  long  centuries  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly 
sphere ;  he  began  to  seek  his  salvation  beyond  the  world  of  sense. 

But  the  forms  in  which  this  contest  of  the  religions  was  waged 
prove  in  spite  of  all  what  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  power  Greek 
science  had  grown  to  be.     For  so  strongly  was  the  ancient  world 
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r  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  so  deeply  had  it  be- 
ted by  the  feeling  of  a  need  for  knowledge,  that  each  of 
desired  to  satisfy  not  only  the  feelings  but  also  the 
td  was  therefore  anxious  to  transform  its  life  into  a  doo- 
is  true  even  of  Christianity,  and  indeed  precisely  true  of 
iTue,  Tictorious  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  lay,  to  be 
., ...  .ae  fact  that  it  entered  this  decrepit,  bla$i  world  with  the 
thful  force  of  a  pure,  high,  religious  feeling,  and  a  convictioa 
I      b  was  conrageoua  to  the  death ;  but  it  was  able  to  conquer  the 
tatiuient  civilised  world  only  by  taking  it  up  into  itself  and  working 
it  over ;  and  as  in  its  external  conflict  with  the  old  world  it  shaped 
its  own  constitution  '  ai«i  tl">rebv  uh' "lately  became  so  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  take  posse  '  uan  state,  so  also  in  its  defence 

against  the  ancient  ^  j     le  the  world  of  that  philoso- 

phy's ideas  its  own,  in  ucuci  uicreby  i^  build  up  its  own  dogmatic 
system. 

Thus  the  needs  of  science  and  of  life  met  The  former  sought  the 
solution  of  the  problems  at  which  it  had  been  labouring  in  vain,  in 
religion,  and  the  latter  desired  a  scientific  formulation  and  basis  for 
its  religious  longiug  or  conviction.  Hence  from  this  time  on,  for 
many  centuries,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  givwn  together  with 
that  of  dogmatic  theology,'  and  the  period  of  religioua  metaphyitice 
begins.  The  thought  of  antiquity  described  a  peculiar  curve,  sepa- 
rating itself  farther  and  farther  from  religion  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, reaching  its  extreme  separation  in  Epicureanism,  and  then 
aggin  steadily  drawing  near  to  religion,  to  retom  at  last  entirely 
within  it. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  posaible  to  understand  how  that 
W^iatit^tautmg  whiob  separated  the  supersensuouB  and  the  sensu- 
ous,  —  looking  upon  tbem,  from  the  point  of  view  of  value,  as  divine 
perfection  and  earthly  baseness,  respectively,  —  constituted  the 
common  ground  of  the  whole  religious -philosophical  movement. 
This  view,  had  already,  indeed,  been  introduced  by  the  Pythagoreans 
(of.  %  6,  7),  and  had  been  maintained  even  by  Aristotle,  but  it  had, 
without  doubt,  found  its  most  forcible  formulation  in  the  Platonic 
metaphysict.  It  was,  therefore,  this  latter  system  which  formed  the 
controlling  centre  for  the  religious  closing  development  of  ancient 
thought.  A  religious  development  of  Platonism  is  the  fundamental 
character  of  this  period. 

<  Cf.  K.  J.  Neumann,  Der  rSmtteht  Stoat  und  dte  allfftmHn«  Kirthe  hU  m^ 
Diocletian  (Vol.I.  Leips.  1890). 

*  It  will  be  understood  u  a  matter  of  course  that  the  fallowing  ezpoaltion 
bu  left  at  one  side  all  tpeciflcall;  dogmatic  elements,  except  where  thej  are 
quite  Inaeparabl;  Interwoven  wltb  phlloaopUeal  prIncIplM. 
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The  geographical  centre  of  the  moyement,  however,  is  found  in 
that  city  which,  by  its  history,  as  well  as  by  its  population,  repre* 
sented  most  distinctly  the  mingling  of  peoples  and  of  religions,  — 
Alexandria,  Here,  where  in  the  active  work  of  the  museum  all 
treasures  of  Grecian  culture  were  garnered,  all  religions  and  forms 
of  worship  crowded  together  in  the  great  throngs  of  the  commercial 
metropolis  to  seek  a  scientific  clarification  of  the  feelings  that 
surged  and  stormed  within  them. 

The  first  line  of  the  Alexandrian  phOoeophy  is  the  so-called  JVeo- 
Pfftha^foreaniemj  a  mode  of  thought  which,  proceeding  from  the 
religious  practice  of  the  Pythagorean  mysteries,  makes  only  an 
external  use  of  the  number-mysticism  of  the  old  Pythagoreans  after 
whom  it  calls  itself  and  its  writings,  while  it  finds  the  theoretical 
setting  for  its  world-renouncing,  religious-ascetic  ethics  in  a  trans- 
formation of  the  Platonic  metaphysics,  which  became  of  the  pro- 
foundest  value  for  the  conception  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  the 
following  period.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana^  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  typical  representative  of  this  school. 

Not  without  influence  from  this  school,  the  Stoa^  also,  in  the  time 
of  the  Empire,  brought  out  more  energetically  the  religious  elements 
in  its  theory  of  the  world,  so  that  not  only  did  the  anthropological 
dualism  of  the  system  become  sharpened,  but  a  more  theistic  mode 
of  thought  gradually  became  substituted  for  the  original  pantheism 
of  the  schooL  In  men  like  Seneca,  EpictetuSf  and  Marcus  AureliuSf 
the  Stoic  doctrine  became  completely  a  philosophy  of  deliverance  oc 
redemption. 

Even  Cynicism  revived  again  about  this  time  in  a  religious  garb, 
as  a  rude,  popular  preaching  of  renunciation,  and  Demonax  passes 
for  its  best-known  representative. 

Scarcely  to  be  separated  from  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  are  the 
Eclectic  Platoniets  of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  such  as  JPlutareh  of 
ChaBronea  and  ApuUius  of  Madaura.  Later  appear  Numeniue  of 
Apamea  and  Nicomachue  of  Grerasa,  who,  besides,  already  stand 
under  Jewish  and  Christian  influences  as  witnesses  of  a  complete 
fusion  of  the  two  tendencies. 

But  while,  in  all  these  forms,  the  Hellenic  element  ever  maintains 
the  ascendency  over  the  Oriental,  the  latter  makes  its  appearance  in 
very  much  stronger  force  in  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  religion.  As 
the  sect  of  the  Essenes  ^  probably  proceeded  from  a  contact  of  Neo- 
Pythagoreanism  with  the  Hebrew  religious  life,  so  the  various 
attempts  of  learned  Jews  to  draw  nearer  to  Greek  science  in  the 
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presentation  of  their  dogmas,  led  idtimatelj  to  the  doctrine  of  PhUo 
of  Alexandria,  whose  original  elaboration  of  these  fermenting  bodies 
of  thought  influenced  their  further  formation  and  movement  in  the 
most  important  points. 

The  philosophy  of  Christianity,  which  for  these  first  centuries  is 
usually  designated  by  the  name  Patristics,  unfolded  in  an  analogous 
manner  upon  a  larger  scale.  This  philosophical  secularisation  of  the 
gospel  begins  with  the  Apologists,  who  sought  to  present  its  re- 
ligious belief  as  the  only  true  philosophy,  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  cultured  world  from  contempt 
and  persecution,  and  therefore  began  to  adapt  this  content  of  re- 
ligious faith  to  the  conceptional  forms  of  Greek  science :  the  most 
important  of  them  are  Justin  and  Minucius  Felix, 
•  But  the  need  of  changing  faith  (irurri«)  into  knowledge  or  wisdom 
(yvoKTif)  asserted  itself  vigorously  in  the  Christian  communities, 
even  without  this  polemical  tendency.  The  first  attempts,  how- 
ever, which  the  Gnostics  made  to  create  an  adequate  view  of  the 
world  for  the  new  religion,  proceeded  from  the  excited  phantasies 
of  a  Syrian  mingling  of  religions,  and,  in  spite  of  the  employment  of 
Hellenistic  philosophemes,  led  to  such  grotesque  constructions,  that 
the  Church  as  it  grew  stronger  and  more  definitive  was  obliged  to 
reject  them.  SaturninuSf  BasHexdes,  and  Valentinus  are  to  be  named 
as  the  best  known  of  this  class. 

In  reaction  against  such  over-hasty  attempts  of  religious  fantasti- 
caluess,  a  violent  aversion  toward  all  philosophical  interpretation 
and  adjustment  of  Christian  faith  set  in,  for  a  time,  in  Christian 
literature  in  the  writings  of  men  like  Taiian^  Tei'ttdlian,  and  Amo- 
bills.  An  express  anti-rationalism  thus  came  forward  which  never- 
theless found  it  necessary  on  its  part  also  to  return  to  the  related 
doctrines  of  Greek  philosophy.  Without  this  one-sidedness  and 
with  a  closer  approximation  to  the  older  Hellenising  Apologists, 
Gnosticism  was  combated  by  Irenceus  and  his  disciple  Hippolytus, 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  after  all 
these  preceding  attempts,  that  a  positive  Christian  theology,  a  sys- 
tem of  dogmatics  in  a  complete  conceptional  form,  was  established. 
This  came  about  in  the  School  for  Catechists  at  Alexandria,  through 
the  leaders  of  the  school,  Clement  and  Origen.  The  latter  especially 
is  to  be  regarded  as  philosophically  the  most  important  representa- 
tive of  Christianity  in  this  period. 

By  his  side,  however,  there  went  out  from  the  Alexandrian  phil- 
osophic school  the  man  who  undertook  to  bring  the  religion-forming 
tendency  of  philosophy  to  an  issue  solely  upon  the  Hellenistic  basis, 
^^Plotinus,  the  greatest  thinker  of  this  period.     His  attempt  to 
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systematise  all  the  main  doctrines  of  Greek  and  Hellenistic  phil 
osophy  under  the  religious  principle  is  designated  as  Neo-PlatorUsm, 
His  doctrine  is  the  most  definitive  and  thoroughly  constructed  sys- 
tem of  science  that  antiquity  produced.  His  disciple  Porphyry^ 
however,  showed  himself  already  inclined  to  make  a  religion  out  of 
this  religious  teaching,  and  Jamblichus,  who  is  termed  the  leader  of 
Syrian  Neo-Platonism,  transformed  it  into  a  dogmcUic  theology  of  poly- 
theism,  with  which  the  learned  and  political  opponents  of  Christianity, 
such  as  the  Emperor  Julian,  hoped  to  revive  the  forms  of  worship 
of  the  heathen  religions,  then  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  After  this 
attempt  had  miscarried,  the  Athenian  school  of  Neo-Platonism,  as 
the  heads  of  which  PliUarch  of  Athens,  Produs,  and  Damaaciua 
appear,  returned  finally  to  a  methodical,  scholastic  development  of 
the  system  of  Plotinus. 

Thus  the  Hellenistic  efforts  to  attain  to  a  new  religion  by  means 
of  science  remained  without  residt  in  this  form :  the  scholars  dis- 
covered no  church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  felt  by  positive 
religion  to  complete  and  strengthen  itself  in  a  scientific  doctrine  did 
attain  its  goal :  the  Church  created  its  dogma.  And  the  great  course 
of  history  in  this  movement  was,  that  the  defeated  Hellenism  in  its 
powerful  death-struggle  still  created  the  conceptions  by  means  of 
which  the  new  religion  shaped  itself  into  a  dogma. 

While  the  Pythagorean  mysteries  had  mahitained  their  existence  through  all 
antiquity,  scientific  I^rthagoreaniam  vanished  as  a  proper  school  after  its 
incorporation  into  the  Academy  (cf.  p.  31),  It  is  not  until  during  the  first 
century  b.c.  that  specifically  Pythagorean  doctrine  become  noticeable  again : 
they  appear  in  the  Pythagorean  writings,  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius  (VIIL 
24  If.),  following  Alexander  Polyhistor,  gives  an  account  that  leads  us  to  infer 
an  essentially  Stoic  influence.  They  are  renewed  expressly  by  Cicero*s  learned 
friend,  P.  Nigidius  Fignlus  (died  45  b.c),  and  find  approval  also  with  other 
men  in  Rome.    Cf .  M.  Herz,  De  P.  Nig.  Fig.  Studiis  atque  Operibvs  (Berlin,  1846) . 

But  Neo-Pythagoreaniam  proper  was  first  presented  in  literary  form  by 
the  great  number  of  writings  which  became  public  in  Alexandria  at  about  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  under  the  names  of  Pythagoras,  or  Philolaus,  or  Archytas, 
or  other  older  Pythagoreans,  the  fragments  of  which  give  rise  to  so  great  diffi- 
culties in  forming  a  conception  of  genuine  Pythagoreanism.    Cf .  the  lit.  p.  81. 

Of  the  personalities  of  the  new  school,  on  the  contrary,  very  little  is  known. 
The  only  distinct  figure  is  ApoUoiitiui  of  Tyana,  of  whose  life  and  nature  the 
rhetorician  PhUostratus  (ed.  by  C.  L.  Kayser,  Leips.  1870)  gave  a  romantic 
representation  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  order  to  portray  in  it 
the  ideal  of  the  Pythagorean  life.  Of  the  works  of  ApoUonius  himself,  who 
lived  Ui  the  first  century  a.d.,  fragments  of  a  biography  of  Pythagoras  and  of 
a  treatise  on  Sacrifice  are  extant.  Cf.  Chr.  Baur,  ApoUonius  und  Christus  in 
Drei  Abhandl,  zur  Qesch.  d.  alt.  PhUos.  (Leips.  1876).  [Tredwell,  Life  of 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  contains  a  good  bibliography,  N.Y.  1886.1  His  con- 
temporary, Moderatiu  of  Gades,  might  perhi^  also  be  tnentionedl 

Neo-Pythagorean  and  Stoic  doctrines  appear  mingled  in  the  Eclectic  Sotion 
of  Alexandria*  who  was  affiliated  with  the  Sextians  (cf.  p.  168).  His  disciple, 
L,  Annaras  Seneca  of  Cordova  (4-66  a.d.),  was  the  leader  of  the  Stoioa  in 
the  time  of  the  Empire.  He  was  instructor  of  Nero,  was  well  known  because  of 
his  tra|;fo  fate,  and  also  as  tragic  poet  unfolded  the  rigid  conceptions  of  life  held 
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hf  bis  wAtxL  Of  hit  wTitiii0i  a  eonaideimUe  nomber  of  saiDlj  dUcil 
mm  are  prewnred  hmOm  hit  Oamoim  (ed.  bj  Hmw^  3  toIl.  Lnpi.  185»-«) 
[Eng,  tr.  (or  ntfaer  panpfarMe)  oj  T.  Lodge.  Loud.  1614,  Sriectiooa  fraai  tftus 
and  from  L*Ectmi9e*s  i8nMea*f  Jforol*  6y  fToy  ofAbtinet^  Loud.  I6W, 
lot  Kries].    CI  Cbr.  Bur,  A  mid  PHtmimM  in  Ibe  I>rri  ^AAaad'.;  «•  aboie. 

Bfidf  bim  we  mention  L.  Anninu  QonnHnn  (Fbnniauu;.  a  cbief 
aentataTO  of  tbe  Stoic  interpretation  of  mjtha  (Ib^  rift  rAm  §gQm 
bj  Oiann,  Gottingen,  1M4),  tbe  latiric  poet  Pttntam,  tbe  moralist  C. 
Bnfna,  and  c^iee&Uy  BkiclJtua,  wbo  Ured  at  tbe  time  of  Domitian.  and 
doetrinea  wete  pobUibed  bj  Anlan  in  two  wotka^  Amrftfimi  and  '%rK^0ilmm  (ed. 
to^etber  witb  tbe  eonunentary  of  SimpUcios  bj  J.  Scbwe^sbanaer,  Ltips.  1799  f.) 
[tr.  bjr  G.  Long,  Bobn's  libruy ;  ako  by  T.  W.  Hlgginaon«  Boatoo.  18S5].  CL 
A.  Bonbdfler  E.  und  die  8ioa  (Stattgut,  1800). 

Witb  tbe  noble  Maicua  Ameiiiia  AirtaMitimn  tbe  Stoa  mounted  tbe  Roomn 
Imperial  tbione  (101-180).  HU  reflectiona  rk  tit  mJ^iw  (ed.  bj  J.  Stidu  Leipa. 
1882)  are  tbe  cbaracteriitic  monument  of  tbia  edei^tie-religiooa  Stniriani. 
[Eng.  U.  by  G.  Long.  The  TkougkU  of  the  Emperor,  M.  AmreHme  AmtomimmB^ 
Lond.  Bobn^s  lib. ;  W.  Pater,  ifanaa  the  Epieurean^  Lond.  and  N.Y.  1888 ;  M. 
Arnold  in  EeeajftA 

In  tbe  ancient  Urecian  period,  an  original  figure,  tbat  of  tbe  monkiab  wan- 
dering preacher  Telea,  had  gone  oat  from  tbe  Cjiric  school  (cL  ▼.  Umamovita- 
MoUendorf,  PkOol.  Untere,  IV.  292  ff.).  In  tbe  time  of  tbe  Empire  this  qoaint 
creatore  was  freqoently  copied  and  exaggerated  eren  to  tbe  moat  ridicnlooa 
extent.  I>emetriaji,  Oinomaos  of  Gadara,  Demonax  (cf.  Fritache,  Leipa.  1800), 
and  Peregrinus  Proteos,  known  through  Locian,  belong  to  these  figorea.  CL 
J.  Bemays,  Lukiam  Mad  dU  Kpniker  (Berlin,  1879). 

Gf  tbe  representaUTes  of  reUgifooa  Flatoolam  who  kept  at  a  disfinre  from 
tbe  namber  theory,  may  be  mentioned  tbe  eclectic  commentators  llndcwiM  and 
Aiioa  Didynma,  Thraajiliia,  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Democritna, 
and  especially  Plntaioh  of  Chsronea  (aboat  1(N>  a.d.),  from  wbpm,  in  addition 
to  his  famous  biographies,  a  great  namber  of  other  writings  are  pieeerred, 
en)ecially  philosophical  treatises  of  dogmatic  and  polemical  content  ( JforoUo, 
ed.  DObner ;  Paris,  Didot,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  1865)  (cf.  R.  Volkmann,  Leben, 
Schriften  und  PhOoeophie  dee  P.,  Berlin,  1872).  [Plutarch's  Morale,  trans,  ed. 
by  (;oodwin,  5  vols.,  Boston,  1870 ;  also  tr.  by  Shilleto  and  by  C.  W.  King,  both 
in  Bohn*s  lib.,  Lond.  1888  and  1882  resp.]  We  mention  further  BCaadmna  of 
Tyre  of  tbe  time  of  tbe  Antonlnes ;  his  contemporary,  Apolaiiia  of  Madaura, 
who  belongs  in  this  series  not  only  on  account  of  his  philosophical  writings  (ed. 
by  A.  (joldbacher,  Vienna,  1876),  but  also  on  sccount  of  his  allegorico-satirical 
romance,  ^'The  (jfjlden  Ass^*  (cf.  Hllde brand  in  the  introduction  to  his  col- 
lected works,  Leips.  1842)  [The  Worke  of  ApuUius,  Bohn*s  Hb.l;  the  oppo- 
nent of  Christianity,  Celaoa,  whose  treatise  dXi^j^t  \6yot  (about  180)  is  known 
only  from  the  counter- treatise  of  Origen,  KaT6,  KA^ov  (cf.  Th.  Keim,  C.  *'  icahree 
Wort,'^  ZQrich,  1873);  and  lastly  the  physician  Claudius  Galen,  who  died  about 
200,  and  might,  to  be  sure,  with  his  broad  eclecticism  be  likewise  classed  as  a  Peri- 
patetic and  also  as  a  Stoic  (cf.  K.  Sprengel,  Beitrdge  zur  Geech.  d.  Medicin^  I. 
117  ff.).  From  the  same  circle  of  ideas  arose  also  the  writinors  circulated  under 
the  name  of  Hermea  Trismegistus,  which  belong  to  the  third  century  (French 
tr.  by  L.  Menard,  I'aris,  1806 ;  partially  published  by  G.  Parthey,  Berlin,  1864). 

Among  the  Tlatonistii  of  the  second  century  Nicomachoa  of  Gerasa  in  Ara- 
bia, of  whose  writings  arithmetical  text-books  and  (through  Photius)  an  extract 
from  a  work '  Apidfifrruc^,  $€o\ayovtupa  are  extant,  and  Nomenina  of  Apamea, 
concerning  whom  we  owe  our  instruction  mainly  to  Eusebius.  are  strongly  Neo- 
Pytbagorean.     Cf.  F.  Thedinga  (Bonn,  1875). 

The  entrance  of  Greek  philosophy  into  Je^iah  theology  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c,  where  it  can  be  recognised  in  the 
Bibli^  explanation  of  Ariatoboloa ;  it  appears  then  in  a  particularly  marked 
manner,  and  in  a  fonn  that  is  already  much  nearer  the  Alexandrian  sphere  of 
thought,  in  the  pseudo-Solr)monic  Book  of  Wisdom.  Yet  these  are  but  weak 
forerunners  of  the  imiyirtaiit  creation  of  Philo  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  life 
little  more  is  known  than  that  in  the  year  39,  when  already  in  advanced  age,  he 
WMS  M  member  of  an  embassy  from  his  native  community  to  the  Emperor  Calig- 
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ala.  His  nnmeroiu  writings,  among  which  there  is  also  mnoh  that  is  not 
genuine,  were  edited  by  Th.  Mangey  (Lond.  1742),  Leips.  stereotype  ed.,  8  toIs., 
1861-68 ;  [Eng.  tr.  by  C.  D.  Tonge,  4  toIs.,  Lond.,  Bohn*8  lib.]. 

F.  Dfthne,  DU  ySOiBch-alexandriniMclu  BeligUmtphaowophU  (Halle,  1884). 

A.GIr5rer,  FhUan  und  die  alexandrinische  Theosophie  (Stattgart,  1886);  M. 
Wolff,  Die  j^Uonieche  PhUoeopMe  (Gothenboig,  1868);  Ewald,  Geech,  dee 
Vdkee  lerael,  VI.  231  ff. 

Among  the  Chxlstlan  Apologiata  whose  writings  are  colleoted  in  the  Corpue 
Apoiogefarum  Chrietianorum  eecnndi  easculiy  ed.  by  Otto  (Jena,  1842  ff.),  the 
most  prominent  is  Flavins  Justin  Martyr  of  Sichem,  who  lived  in  the  mid<Ue  of 
the  second  century.  Two  defensive  writings  and  a  dialogue  with  Trypho  the 
Jew  are  preserved  [Eng.  tr.  in  Ante-Nicene  Ch.  lib.,  ed.  by  Roberts  and  Donidd- 
son,  Edinburg,  T.  &  T.  Clartc,  1867  — ].  K.  Semisch  (2  vols.,  Breslau,  1840-42), 
and  B.  Anb6  (Paris,  1861)  treat  of  him.  Further  Apologists  from  the  Hellenic 
circle  of  culture  are  Axlstldes  (whose  discourses,  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
language,  were  printed  with  a  Latin  translation,  Venice,  1878),  Atiienagorms 
of  Athens  {wpw^la  wtpi  XpirruLwQv  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  about  170), 
Tlieophilus  of  Antioch  (a  treatise  addressed  to  Autolycus  about  180),  Melito 
of  Saidis,  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  and  others.  —  Latin  literature  presents 
especially  Minuolus  FeUz,  whoee  dialogue  Octaviue  was  written  about  200 
(ed.  in  the  Corpus  scriptarum  eeclesiasticorum  ItUinarum^  by  C.  Halm,  Vienna, 
1867).  The  riietorician,  Firmianus  Laotantina  (about  SCiO),  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  series.  His  main  treatise  is  the  InetituHonee  Divinm  [tr.  of  Uie  above 
authors  in  Ante-Nicene  lib.,  see  above]. 

Of  the  Gnostios  our  information  comes  essentially  through  their  opponents, 
IrensBUS  040-200 ;  his  treatise  iSXryxof  koX  drarpor^  r^  fwiwwiiMv  ywiirtrnt,  ed. 
by  A.  Stieren,  Leips.  1868),  Hippolytus  (Kard  waaQp  tUp4^tw9  fXr)rxof,  ed.  hy 
Dtmcker  and  Schneidewin,  (jottingen,  1860),  Tertullian  (Advereue  ValenH- 
nianae),  etc  [Eng.  tr.  of  the  above  writfaigs  in  Ante-Nicene  lib.,  above].  Of 
Gnoi^c  treatises  only  one,  and  that  by  an  unknown  author,  is  extant,  Hiarit 
9o^  (ed.  by  Petermann,  Berlin.  1861).  Of  the  main  representatives  of  this 
doctrine  there  were  active  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  Satnmliins  of 
Antioch,  Baaffldaa,  a  Syrian,  and  Carpoomtea  in  Alexandria;  towaid  the 
middle  of  the  century  Valentinus,  Uie  most  Important  of  them  (died  about 
160);  and  toward  the  end  of  the  centu^Bardeaanea  of  Mesopotamia.  —  Esp<h 
eitions  of  the  Gnostic  Systems  by  A.  W.  Neander  (Berlin,  1818)  [Eng.  tr.  by 
Torrey,  Boston,  1866],  £.  Matter  (Paris,  1843),  Chr,  Baur  (Tfibingen,  1886), 
A.  Hilgenfeld  (Jena,  1884),  same  author,  Bardesanesy  der  leUte  Onoetiker 
(Leips.  1864).  —  A.  Hamack,  Zur  Quellenkritik  der  OeschicKte  des  Onosticismus 
(Leips.  1878);  [H.  L.  Mansel,  Gnostic  Heresies,  Lond.  1876]. 

The  most  rascal  opponent  of  Greek  science  was  Tatian,  an  Assyrian, 
whose  treatise  IIp6f 'EXXiyrat  arose  about  170,  but  who  later  became  himself  an 
adherent  of  the  Valentinian  Gnosticism.  The  passionate  Apologist  Qu.  Sep- 
timius  Florens  TertnUian  (166-220,  for  a  time  Presbyter  in  Carthage)  ended 
likewise  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  in  the  sect  of  the  Montanists. 
His  works  have  been  edited  by  Fr.  Oehler  (3  vols.,  Leips.  1863  f.),  recently  by 
A.  Reifferscheid  and  Wissowa  (Vol.  L  Vienna,  1800,  in  Corp.  scr^.  eecl,  lot.) 
[Eng.  tr.  in  Ante>Nicene  lib.].  Cf.  A.  W.  Neander,  Antignostieus,  Geist  des 
TertuUian,  etc.  (2d  ed.  Berlin,  1840)  [Eng.  tr.  Bohn's  lib.,  18611;  A.  Hauck, 
T.*f  Leben  und  Schriften^  Erlangen,  1877). — In  the  same  series,  but  from 
a  later  time,  is  the  African  rhetorician  Amoblus,  whose  seven  books,  Adversus 
Gentes,  were  composed  about  300  (ed.  by  A.  Reifferscheid  in  Corp.  script,  ecd, 
tat..  Vienna,  1876). 

(H  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (died  about  217)  three  treatises 
are  preserved,  A67ot  rpoTperrix^  wp6t  *EXXiyi«t  —  Haxba'ytayit  —  SrpwAcarcct  (ed. 
by  J.  Potter,  Oxford,  1716)  [tr.  in  Ante-Nicene  lib.].  From  his  school  (cf.  on 
the  Alex.  Catechetical  school,  Guericke,  Halle,  1824  f.,  and  Hasselbach,  Stettin, 
1826)  went  forth  the  founder  of  Christian  theology,  Origen,  sumamed  the  Ada- 
mantine. Bom  186  A.D.  in  Alexandria,  equipped  with  the  full  education  of  the 
time,  he  came  forward  eariy  as  a  teacher,  fell  into  conflicts  on  account  of  his 
doctrines  with  the  Synod,  was  by  it  removed  from  his  office,  and  later  lived  in 
CsBsarea  and  Tyre,  dying  in  the  latter  place  264.  Of  his  writings,  aside  from 
the  above-mentioned  treatise  against  Celsus,  his  work  Utpl  Ipx^^  ^s  o^  chief 
importance ;  it  is  ^tant  almost  only  in  the  Latin  vei^ion  of  Rufixiwa  (^fid.  \s^ 
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Redepenning,  Leips.  18S6)  [tr.  in  Ante-Nicene  lib.]*  Cf.  J.  Reinkens,  De 
ClemetUe  Preshytero  Al.  (Breslau,  1861);  Redepenning,  O.,  Darstellung  9eine$ 
Lebena  und  seiner  Lehre  (Bonn,  1841-46)  [cf.  Bigg,  The  Christian  PkUoniiU 
of  Alexandria,  Oxford,  1887  ;  A.  Hamack,  Art.  Origen  in  Enc,  Brit.']. 

A  collection  of  the  sources  for  all  the  Church  writers  of  this  period  has  been 
issued  by  J.  P.  Migne,  PatrologicB  Cursus  Completus  (Paris,  1840  ff.). 

A  certain  Ammoniiis  Sacoiis  appears  in  old  traditions  as  the  founder  of 
Nao-Platoniam,  but  nothing  is  known  to  justify  this  tradition.  To  hjs  pupils 
belonged  Plotinus,  Origen,  the  rhetorician  Lon^nna  (213-273),  to  whom  the 
book  IIcpl  vf  ovt  was  ascribed,  and  another  Origen. 

The  true  founder  of  the  school  was  Plotinus  (204-269).  Bom  in  Lycopolis 
in  Egypt,  and  educated  in  Alexandria,  he  became  a  member  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Persians  in  order  to  promote  his  religious  studies,  made  a  highly 
successful  appearance  as  teacher  in  Rome  about  244,  and  died  on  a  country 
estate  in  Campania.  His  works,  written  late  in  life,  were  published  by  his 
disciple  Porphyry,  arranged  in  six  enneads.  Ed.  by  H.  Mttller  (Leips.  1878-^), 
with  a  German  translation  [Eng.  tr.  in  part  by  Th.  Taylor,  Lond.  1787,  1794, 
1817,  French  tr.  by  Bouillet,  Paris,  1857-60].  Cf.  H.  Kirchner,  Die  PhUos,  des 
PI.  (Halle,  1864).  — A.  Richter,  Neuplatonische  Studien  (HaUe,  1864  ff.).— 
H.  v.  Kieist,  Neuplat,  Studien  (Heidelberg,  1883).  —  [A.  Hamack,  Art  Neo- 
Platonism  in  Enc  Brit.] 

To  the  Alexandrian  Neo-Platonism  are  reckoned  further  Gentilianus  Amm- 
Una  of  Ameria,  and  the  Tyrian  Porphyry  (about  230-300).  Among  the  ex- 
tant writings,  aside  from  the  biographies  of  Plotinus  and  Pythagoras,  are  to  be 
mentioned  *A^p/tal  wfi6t  r&  vorfrd,  an  aphoristic  abridgment  of  the  system  of 
Plotinus  (printed  in  Creuzer*s  ed.  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  Paris,  1866),  the 
treatise  On  Abstemiousness  (repi  drox^t  tQv  iftdfix^'^f  important  on  account  of 
its  use  of  the  rtpl  edo-c/Selat  of  Theophrastus ;  cf.  J.  Biemays,  Berlin,  1866),  and 
of  the  commentaries  the  El^ayuyii  e/t  r&t  Kary/yoptas  (ed.  by  Busse,  Berlin,  1877  ; 
and  also  in  the  Berlin  ed.  of  Aristotle,  Vol.  IV.). 

Syrian  Neo-Platonism  was  founded  by  Jamblichiis  of  Chalcis  in  Ccsle- 
Syria  (died  about  330),  a  hearer  of  Porphyry.  His  writings  were  principally 
commentaries  upon  Hellenistic  and  Oriental  theology.  The  following  are  par- 
tially preserved :  Ilcpi  rod  UvBayopiKoO  filov  (ed.  by  Westermann,  Paris,  1860), 
\&yot  Tporptwrucbt  c/t  0iXo0'o^£ar  (ed.  by  Kiessling,  Leips.  1813),  Iltpl  rijs  jcoir^t 
tiA0ritiATiK7it  iiriiTT^fiiit  (ed.  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1781)  [Eng.  tr.  Ltfe  of  Pyth. 
by  Taylor,  Ijond.  1818,  Egyptian  Mysteries,  by  same,  Chiswick,  18211. 

Of  the  disciples  of  the  school,  Dejdppua  commented  on  the  Aristotelian 
Categories  (ed.  by  L.  Spengel,  Munich,  1859),  Sallostias  wrote  a  compendium 
of  metaphysics  (ed.  by  Orelli,  Zttrich,  1821),  and  Themistiiis  (about  317-387) 
made  himself  known  as  a  paraphrast  and  commentator  upon  Aristotelian  works. 
From  the  same  circle  comes  the  treatise  De  Mysteriis  ^gyptiorum  (ed.  by  G. 
Parthey,  Berlin,  1867 ;  cf.  Harless,  Munich,  1868). 

This  movement  had  a  transient  political  success  by  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  who  hoped  by  its  help  to  renew  the  old  religion  and  displace 
Christianity.  His  writings  against  the  Christians  have  been  edited  with  a 
German  translation  by  K.  J.  Neumann  (Leips.  1880).  Cf.  A.  W.  Neander, 
Ueber  den  Kaiser  J.  und  sein  Zeitalter  (Berlin,  1812).  — D.  Fr.  Strauss,  J,  der 
Abtriinnige,  der  Romantiker  auf  dem  Throne  der  Cdsaren  (Mannheim,  1847).  — 
A.  Mttcke,  J.  nach  den  Quellen  (Gotha,  1866-68). 

The  founder  of  Athenian  Neo-Platonism  was  Plutarch  of  Athens  (died 
after  430),  with  his  pupils  Syrianos  and  Hierocles.  All  these,  as  well  as  the 
following,  composed  commentaries  upon  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  or  Pythago- 
rean writings,  which  are  in  part  preserved.  More  important  was  Proclua 
(411-486),  among  whose  works  the  most  important  is  Ilepi  rift  /card  nxdrwm 
0€o\oylat  (ed.  of  his  works  by  V.  Cousin,  Paris,  1820-26)  [Eng.  tr.  by  Th. 
Taylor].  Cf.  H.  Kirchner,  De  Prod,  Metaphysica  (Beriin,  1846).  K.  Stein- 
hart*  s  Art.  in  Ersch  und  Grttber's  Enc, 

The  last  head  of  the  Platonic  Academy  was  Damaacius,  of  whose  writings 
the  beginning  of  a  treatise  irep2  tuv  vptl^wp  (ipx^i^,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Parmenides  are  extant  (ed.  by  J.  Kopp,  Frankfort  a.  M. 
18^;  cL  E.  Heitz  in  Strass.  Abhdl,  fUr  Philos,,  1884),  and  also  a  biography  of 
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his  teacher  Isidorus.  Among  the  coinikientatoTB  of  this  time  CUmpUoliis  is 
pfomineiit  (on  the  Phyncs^  ed.  pr.  Venice,  1526,  the  first  four  books,  Diels, 
Berlin,  1882 ;  on  the  i>e  CcOoy  Karsten,  Utrecht,  1866 ;  on  the  De  Anifnaj 
H»ydack,  Berlin,  1882V 

The  two  latter  wanoered  with  their  immediate  associates  for  a  time  toward 
Persia,  when  in  the  year  629  the  Emperor  Justinian  closed  the  Academy,  con- 
fiscated its  property,  and  by  forbidding  lectures  on  heathen  philosophy  gave 
the  external  confirmation  to  its  close. 

§  18.    Authority  and  Bevelation. 

The  imperturbable  self-certainty  and  self-mastery  which  the  post- 
Aristotelian  philosophy  had  sought  and  in  part  claimed  for  the  wise 
man,  had  been  so  deeply  shaken  with  the  progress  of  time  that  it 
had  given  place  to  a  feeling  of  the  need  of  help,  both  in  the  ethical 
and  in  the  theoretical  spheres.  The  philosophising  individual  no 
longer  had  confidence  that  he  could  attain  to  right  insight  or  to  his 
soul's  salvation  by  his  own  strength,  and  sought  his  help  accord- 
ingly, partly  amid  the  great  monuments  of  the  past,  partly  in 
a  divine  revelation.  Both  tendencies,  however,  are  ultimately  upon 
the  same  basis,  for  the  confidence  which  was  placed  in  the  men  and 
writings  of  a  previous  time  rested  only  upon  the  fact  that  they 
were  regarded  as  especially  favoured  vessels  of  higher  revelation. 
Authority,  therefore,  acquired  its  value  as  the  mediate,  historically 
accredited  revelation,  while  the  divine  illumination  of  the  individ- 
ual as  immediate  revelation  came  to  its  assistance.  Differently  as 
the  relation  between  these  two  forms  was  conceived  of,  it  is  yet  the 
common  mark  of  all  Alexandrian  philosophy  that  it  regards  divine 
revelation  a8  the  highest  source  of  knowledge.  Already  in  this  inno- 
vation in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  we  find  expressed  the  heightened 
value  which  this  period  put  upon  personality,  and  on  personality  as 
evincing  itself  in  the  feelings.  The  longing  of  this  time  desired 
that  the  truth  might  be  found  by  experience,  as  an  inner  commun- 
ion of  man  with  the  Supreme  Being. 

1.  The  appeal  to  authority  often  makes  its  appearance  In  Greek 
and  Hellenistic  philosophy  in  the  sense  of  a  confirmation  and 
str^igthening  of  an  author's  own  views,  but  not  as  a  decisive  and 
conclusive  argument.  The  jurare  in  verba  magistri  might  be  usual 
enough  among  the  subordinate  members  of  the  schools,^  but  the 
heads  of  schools,  and  in  general  the  men  who  engaged  in  indepen- 
dent research,  maintained  an  attitude  toward  the  teachings  of  the 
former  time  that  was  much  more  one  of  criticism  than  of  uncondi- 
tional subjection ; '  and  though  in  the  schools,  chiefly  the  Academic 

1  Though  even  the  well-known  a^6t  H^  [ipse  dixit]  of  the  Pythagoreans  is 
attested  only  through  later  writers  (Cicero). 

*  Even  the  admiration  of  Socrates,  in  which  all  the  following  schools  were  at 
one,  did  not  in  itself  lead  to  his  being  regarded  as  the  valid  authority  for  defi- 
nite philosophical  doctrines. 
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and  Peripatetic^  the  inclination  to  proserre  and  maintain  the 
Xfi^^hrng  of  the  founder  as  an  unassailable  treasure  was  fostered  by 
the  custom  of  commenting  upon  his  works,  yet  in  all  the  conflict 
as  to  the  criteria  of  truth  the  principle  had  never  been  brought 
forward  that  something  must  be  believed  because  this  or  that  great 
man  had  said  it. 

How  strongly  the  need  for  authority  had  come  to  be  felt  in  the 
later  time,  we  may  recognise  even  from  the  countless  interpolations 
which  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  whole  Alexandrian  litera- 
ture. Their  authors,  who,  perhaps,  for  the  most  part  acted  in  good 
faith,  since  they  themselves  r^;arded  their  thoughts  as  only  devel* 
opments  and  cjntinuations  of  the  old  doctrines,  evidently  believed 
that  they  could  get  a  hearing  for  their  works  in  no  bett»  way  than 
by  assigning  to  them  the  name  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  wisdom,  of 
an  Aristotle,  a  Plato,  or  a  Pythagoras.  This  phenomenon  appeared 
most  extensively  among  the  NecPythagoreans,  whose  chief  con- 
cem  it  was  to  invest  their  new  doctrine  with  the  halo  of  ancient 
wisdom.  But  the  more  the  convictions  that  were  to  be  established 
in  this  manner  bore  a  religious  character,  the  more  lively  became 
the  need  to  conceive  of  these  authorities  themselves  as  the  bearers 
of  a  religious  revelation,  and  therefore  all  the  traits  that  might 
stamp  them  as  such  were  sought  for  within  them  or  even  read  into 
them.  Not  contented,  however,  with  this,  the  later  Greeks  believed 
that  they  could  give  a  higher  sanction  to  their  philosophy,  as  well 
as  to  their  entire  civilisation,  by  deriving  it  from  the  Oriental 
religions :  thus  Numenius  ^  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  presented  only  the  old  wisdom  of  the 
Brahmans,  Magi,  Egyptians,  and  Jews.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
extent  of  literary  authorities  increased  extraordinarily;  the  later 
Neo-Platonists,  a  Jamblichus  and  Proclus,  commented  not  only  on 
Greek  philosophers,  but  also  upon  the  entire  Hellenic  and  barbarian 
theology,*  and  credulously  adopted  myths  and  miraculous  tales 
from  these  sources. 

In  quite  a  similar  manner  Oriental  literature  testified  also  to  its 
esteem  for  Hellenism.  Among  the  predecessors  of  Philo,  Aristo- 
bulus  especially  appealed  to  verses  which  were  interpolated  in 
Orpheus  and  Linus,  in  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  and  with  Philo  himself, 
the  great  Jewish  theologian,  the  great  men  of  Greek  philosophy 
appear  side  by  side  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  bearers  of  wisdom. 

The  felt  need  of  authority  naturally  asserts  itself  most  strongly 
in  the  imconditional  faith  in  religious  records.     Here  the  Old  Testa- 


»  In  Eua.  Pngp.  Er.  IX.  7.  «  Marinus,  Prf,cL  lit.  tL 
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ment  was  from  the  beginning  the  firm  foundation  for  the  science 
and  philosophy  of  Judaism  and  also  for  that  of  (orthodox)  Christian- 
ity. But  in  ihe  Christian  Church  the  need  of  establishing  a  collec- 
tion of  writings  in  which  the  system  of  faith  should  be  defined  with 
certainty,  first  developed  with  Marcion,  and  then  was  gradually 
satisfied  in  the  completion  and  conclusion  of  the  New  Testament : 
with  Iremeus  and  Tertullian  both  Testaments  already  appear  with 
the  full  value  and  validity  of  churchly  authority. 

2.  If  now  in  this  way  even  scientific  thought,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  sceptical  disintegration  no  longer  gave  itself  credit  for 
the  power  of  truth,  subjected  itself  voluntarily  to  the  authorities  of 
antiquity  and  to  religious  institution,  it  was  yet  in  nowise  bound 
thereby  to  the  extent  that  we  might  suppose.  This  relation  rather 
took  the  form,  along  all  lines,  of  extracting  from  the  authoritative 
sources,  and  also  of  reading  into  them,  the  scientific  doctrines  which 
arose  from  the  new  religious  movements.^ 

.  Where  in  so  doing  they  did  not  resort  expressly  to  those  inter- 
polations which  are  found  more  or  less  in  the  entire  literature  of 
the  period  as  well  as  in  Neo-Pythagoreanism,  they  employed  as 
their  instrument  the  method  of  allegorical  interpretation. 

This  meets  us  first  in  Jewish  theology.  It  had  its  prototype 
indeed  in  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  myths,  which  made  its 
appearance- early  in  Grecian  literature,  was  employed  by  the  Sophists, 
and  extensively  prosecuted  by  the  Stoics.  It  was  applied  to  relig- 
ious documents  by  Aristobulus,  but  it  was  Philo*  who  carried  it 
through  methodically,  proceeding  from  the  conviction  that  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  in  Scripture  between  the  literal  and  the 
spiritual  meaning,  between  its  body  and  its  soul.  In  order  to  teach 
his  commands  to  the  great  mass  of  men,  who  in  their  sensuous 
nature  are  unable  to  apprehend  the  divine  purely,  Grod  gave  to 
revelation  the  anthroipomorphic  form,  behind  which  only  the  spirit- 
ually mature  man  penetrates  to  the  true  sense.  This  sense  is  to  b6 
sought  in  the  philosophical  conceptions  which  lie  hidden  in  the 
historical  husks.  Accordingly,  since  Philo  the  task  of  theology 
has  been  directed  toward  interpreting  religious  documents  into  a  Sys- 
tem of  scientific  doctrines;  and  if  he  uses  Greek  philosophy  for  this 
purpose,  and  finds  in  it  the  higher  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  he 


>  Even  a  man  like  Platarch  of  Charonea,  who  follows  the  writings  of  Plato 
as  he  woald  the  revelations  of  a  religious  document,  does  not  scruple  to  intro- 
duce into  the  teaching  of  his  master  Aristo^ltan  and  Stoic  doctrines  as  well  as 
his  own  religious  view. 

'  Cf.  Siegfried,  Philon  v.  Alexandria  cUs  Ausleger  de$  alten  Testaments 
rjena,  ISTS). 
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mxpladim  tioM  lelation  cm  the  gwand  thai  tbe  tkmfe— «  d 
hare  dnmn  from  Mosaie  doeamenls.^ 

Folkywing  hk  example^  the  Gnattittm  then  aUcmfitod  Id 
Oriental  mjtha  into  Gredi  coneepiioDS  bj  aDegomal  inteiptclnlioay 
and  though  thus  to  derelop  a  secret  doetiine  of  tiie  Apnitnlir 
tradition, — the  Apologists  maintained  the  haimonj  of  CknstiaA 
doetrine  with  the  dogmas  of  Greek  i^iiloec^jy  —  eren  mea  fiks 
Ireuseas  and  Tertollian  wmked  npon  the  New  Testament^ — and 
finally  Origen  knew  how  to  bring  the  philosc^khj  of  Chnaliainlj 
into  accord  with  its  docomentSw  The  great  Alexandrmn  theoiogjaa, 
like  the  Gnostics  who  first  attempted  to  create  a  Christian  thedogy, 
distingoished  between  the  carnal  (somatic),  psychical,  and  t**i^^bii1 
(pneomatic)  conceptions  of  the  religions  records, — corresponding 
to  the  metaphysico^mUiropological  ideas  of  the  time  (d  f  19  L). 
For  him  the  literal  historical  tradition  yields  only  a  ^Christianity 
according  to  the  flesh  "  {xfiurrmmapm  ywyanw),  and  it  is  tiie  task  cf 
theology  to  lead  oat  of  this,  throngh  the  moral  significance  at  which 
the  ^  psychical  ^  readers  stop,  to  the  ideal  content  of  the  Scriptnre, 
which  most  then  illumine  the  reader  as  self-evident  truth.  Only  he 
who  grasps  this  last  belongs  to  the  pneumatic  or  spiritual  readeiSi 
to  whom  the  eternal  gospd  thus  disclosed  reveals  itself. 

This  extraction  of  philosophical  meaning  from  religions  tradition 
is  found  in  fullest  extent  among  the  Keo-Flatonists.  JamUichns 
practises  it,  in  accordance  with  the  Stoic  mbdel,  on  all  forms  of 
Oriental  and  Occidental  mythology,  and  Proclos,  too,  declares  ex- 
pressly that  myths  veil  the  truth  from  sensuous  men  who  are  not 
worthy  of  it.* 

3.  But  in  all  such  doctrines,  the  interest  of  science  (in  the  Chris- 
tian teachings,  yvwm)  ultimately  predominates  over  that  of  faith; 
they  are  accommodations  of  philosophy  to  the  need  of  religious 
authority,  felt  at  this  time.  The  essential  identity  ofatUhorUy  and 
of  rational  knowledge  obtains,  therefore,  as  the  fundamental  presuppo- 
sition ;  it  obtains  in  such  a  degree,  that  just  where  it  seems  threat- 
ened, all  artifices  of  allegorical  interpretation  are  attempted  in  order 
to  rescue  it.  This  confidence,  nevertheless,  with  which  science  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  its  own  content  as  that  of  the  religious  documents, 
rested  ultimately  upon  the  conviction  that  both  historical  authority 
and  scientific  doctrine  are  but  different  revelations  of  the  same  divine 
Power. 

We  have  seen  that  the  belief  in  authority  in  this  period  grew  out 
of  the  felt  need  of  salvation  and  help.   Another  psychological  root  of 


1  Phn.  r«.  Mo$,  667  a.  (137  m.).  «  Procl.  In  Bemp.  369. 
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this  belief  was  the  enhanced  importance  of  personality.  This  shows 
itself  in  the  lively  expression  of  admiration  for  the  great  men  of  the 
past,  as  we  find  it  in  Fhilo  and  in  all  lines  of  Platonism,  and  not 
less  in  the  unconditional  trust  of  the  disciples  in  their  masters, 
which,  especially  in  later  Neo-Platonism,  degenerated  to  exaggerated 
veneration  of  the  heads  of  schools.^  This  same  motive  appears  in 
grandest  form  as  a  power  in  the  world's  history,  in  the  stupendous, 
overpowering  impression  of  the  personality  of  Jesus.  Faith  in  him 
was  the  uniting  bond  which  held  together  victoriously  the  various  and 
manifold  tendencies  of  early  Christianity. 

But  this  psychological  motive  justified  itself  to  theory  by  the 
consideration  that  the  admired  personality  was  regarded,  in  teach- 
ing and  life,  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  World-reason.  The  meta- 
physical and  epistemological  bases  for  this  were  given  in  Platonism 
and  especially  in  Stoicism.  Attachment  to  the  Platonic  doctrine 
that  knowledge  is  recollection,  with  the  turn  already  expressed  in 
Cicero  that  right  knowledge  is  implanted  by  Grod  in  the  soul,  is  innate 
within  it,  the  carrying  out  of  the  Stoic  logos  doctrine,  and  of  the 
idea  contained  in  it  that  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  is  a  consub- 
stantial  emanation  from  the  divine  World-reason,  —  all  this  led  to 
regarding  every  form  of  right  knowledge  as  a  kind  of  divine  revelar 
tion  in  man.*  All  knowledge  is,  as  Numenius  said,*  the  kindling  of 
the  small  light  from  the  great  light  which  illumines  the  world. 

It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  Justin,  especially,  conceived 
of  the  relationship  maintained  by  him  between  the  old  philosophy 
and  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  conceived  the  superiority  of 
the  latter.  God  has  indeed  revealed  himself  internally  through  the 
rational  nature  ^  ((nrtpfMa  Xiyov  I/ul^vtok)  of  man  who  is  created  in 
his  image,  as  he  has  revealed  himself  externally  through  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  creation;  but  the  development  of  this  universal,  more 
potential  than  actual  revelation,  is  retarded  by  evil  demons  and 
man's  sensuous  impulses.  Grod  has,  therefore,  for  man's  help,  em- 
ployed the  apecioZ  revelation,  which  has  appeared  not  only  in  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  but  also  in  the  men  of  Greek  science.'  Justin 
ealls  the  revelation  which  is  extended  to  the  entire  human  race,  the 

^  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  civilisation  we  may  notice  the 
panllel  in  the  boondless  deification  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

*  So  also  by  the  Stoics  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  philosophy,  which  among 
them  likewise  aimed  to  be  a  cure  for  sick  souls  (Epictetus,  Dissert.  IIL  23,  80), 
is  set  forth  as  a  sermon  of  the  deity  liimself ,  through  the  mouth  of  the  wise 
man  (ib.  I.  36). 

'  In  Euseb.  Frcep.  Ev.  XI.  18,  8. 
^  Apol.  n.  8 ;  of.  Min.  Pel.  Oct.  Id,  6. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  sure,  Justin  as  well  as  Philo  derives  the  Greek 
philosophy  from  the  Jewish  religion,  as  a  borrowing. 
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/Xoyoff  ov^Rfwrwoi.  Bat  that  whioh  haa  9ffpmxti  in  foxmet  tiiM^  w 
'  dispetaed  and  often  obacmred,  ia  not  the  full  trntii ;  the  entiie^.pim 
logoa  haa  been  leTealed  in  Chriat^  Son  of  God,  and  aeoond  God^  • 
In  thia  teaotiing  there  parevallai  <m  the  one  hand|  with  tlie.Apokf- 
igiatBi  the  eCFort  to  aet  forth  OhrMamii^  a»  Ike  tme  and  higkm  pkU- 
oBopk^t  UE^  to  ahow  that  it  apiitea  in  itaelf  all  teaohinga  ^  of  alading 
worth  that  can  be  diaogvered  in  the  earlier  philoaophy.  CSii^iat.  ia 
called  the  teacher  (iiUnnXm),  and  thia  teacher  ia  Beaton  itaelL 
While  Chriatianity  waa  faj  thia  meana  bronght  aa  near  aa  poaaiMe  to 
rational  philoaophy,  and  philoaophy'a  principle  of  knowladgB  mada 
eaaentially  equivalent  to  that  of  religion^  thia  had  yet  at  tl^  awis 
time  the  conaequence,  that  the  conception  of  the  religioaa  eontaat 
itaelf  became  atrongly  rationaliatic  with.  Jnatin  and  aimiUir.  Apdla- 
giatBy  each  aa  MinueiuM  Mix:  the  apecifically  religioaa . eleiyienta 
appear  more  repreaaed,  and  Gh^atiamty  takee  on  the  cbaractev  <|f.  % 
moraliaing  deiam,  in  which  it  acquirea  the  greateat  similaxitj.  Jp 
religioaa  Stoiciam.'  i 

On  the  other  hand,  in  thia  relation  the  aeU-conaoioamea^  of 
Ghriatianity  apeaaca  oat,  for  with  ita  perfiet  revelation  it.  regajpded 
all  other  kfaida  of  revelatkmf  oniyeraal  aa  well  aa  partioahur,  a$  aapwr 
flooua;  and  at  thia  point  the  Apologetic  dpotiine  became  of  itaelf 
polemic,  aa  ia  ahown  eapedally  in  Atkmiagora».  BeyelatiQQ  hei^ 
too,  ia  atill  regarded  aa  the  trnly  reaaonahle,  bat  jaat  on  tUa  accoant 
the  reasonable  ia  not  to  be  demonstrated,  but  only  believed.  Phil- 
osophers have  not  found  the  full  truth,  because  they  have  not  been 
willing  or  able  to  learn  Qod  from  Qod  himself. 

4  Thus,  although  in  the  Apologetic  doctriiie  the  rational  is  re? 
garded  as  supematurally  revealed,  there. is  gradually  preparing  cm 
oppoaition  between  revelation  ^nd  knowledge  by  the  reaeon.  The  more 
the  Gnostics,  in  developing  their  theological  metaphysics,  separated 
themselves  from  the  simple  content  of  Christian  faith,  the  more 
IrenoBus '  warned  against  the  speculations  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
the  more  violently  Tatianj  with  Oriental  contempt  of  the  Greeks^ 
rejected  every  delusion  of  the  Hellenic  philosophy  whioh  waa 
always  at  variance  with  itself,  and  of  whose  teachers  each  would 
exalt  only  his  own  opinions  to  the  rank  of  law,  while  the  Christians 
uniformly  subjected  themselves  to  the  divine  revelation. 

This  opposition  becomes  still  sharper  with  TertuUian  and  AmO' 
blue.    The  former,  as  Tatian  had  already  done  in  part,  adopted  thc^ 

*  Apol.  II.  13,  &ra  irapd  iro^i  iraXc^  ttfyifrax  if/iQp  XpurriapQv  iirriv. 

*  Cf.  Min.  Fel.  Oct,  31  ff.,  wh^re  the  Christian  feUowship  of  love  appears  pr» 
wisely  as  the  Stoic  world-state  of  philosophers. 

•S^.  11.26  n. 


Stoio  materialiBiD  in  its  metaphysical  aspeot,  but  drew  trofa  it  only 
the  logical  oonsequenee  of  a  purely  sensualistic  theory  of  knowledge. 
This  was  carried  out  in  an  interesting,  way  by  Amobius,  when,  to 
eombal  the  Platonic  and  Platonising  theory  of  knowledge,  he  showed 
that  a  man  left  in  complete  isolation  from  his  birth  on  would  re- 
main mentally  empty,  and  not  gain  higher  knowledge^!.  Since  the 
human  soul  is  by  nature  limited  solely  to  the.  ImpregQions  of  the 
senses,  it  is  therefore  of  its  own  power  absolutely  incapable  of 
acquiring  knowledge  of  the  deity,  or  of  any  vocation  or  destiny  of 
its  own  that  transcends  this  life.  Just  for  this  reason  it  needs  rev- 
elation, and  finds  its  salvation  only  in  faith  in  this.  So  sefMua/iMn. 
here  shows  itself  for  the  first  time  asbasiMfar  orthodoxy.  The  lower 
the  natural  knowing  faculty  of  man,  and  the  more  it  is  limited  to 
the  senses,  the  more  necessary  does  revelation  appear. 

Accordingly,  with  TertuUiany  the  content  of  revelation  is  not  only 
above  recMmy  but  also  in  a  certain  sense  contrary  to  reason,  in  so 
far  as  by  reason  man's  natural  knowing  activi^  is  to  be  understood. 
The  gospel  is  not  only  incomprehensible,  but  is  also  in  necessary 
contradiction  with  worldly  discernment:  credibUe  est  quia  inep- 
tumest;  certum  est,  quia  imposgibUe  est — credo  quia  abaurdvm.  Hence 
Christianity,  according  to  his  view,  has  nothing  to  do  with/pliiloso- 
phy,  Jerusalem  nothing  to  do  with  Athens.'  Philosophy  ag^  n^torai 
Imowledge  is  unbelief ;  there  is  therefore  no  Christian  philosophy. 

5.  But  rationalistic  theory  also  found  occasions  enough  for  such 
a  defining  of  boundaries  between  revelation  and  natural  knowledge. 
For  by  their  identification  the  criterion  of  truth  threatened  to 
become  lost.  The  quantity  of  that  which  presented  itself  as  reve- 
lation, in  this  time  of  such  agitation  in  religion,  made  it  indispen- 
sable to  decide  on  the  right  revelation,  and  the  criterion  for  this 
could  not  be  sought  in  turn  in  the  individual's  rational  knowledge, 
because  the  principle  of  revelation  woidd  be  thereby  injured.  This 
difficulty  made  itself  very  noticeable,  especially  in  the  Hellenistio 
line  of  thought.  Plutarch,  for  example,  w^p.  regards  all  knowledge 
as  revelation,  follows  the  Stoic  division  of  theology  into  three  kindSj 
—  viz.  of  the  poets,  of  the  law-givers,  and  of  philosophers,  —  and 
would  concede  to  science  or  philosophy  the  supreme  decision  as  to 
religious  truth,'  declaring  himself  vigorously  against  superstition^ 

1  Arn.  Adv.  OenL  U,  20  ff. 

*  Tertoll.  De  Came  Chr.  6 ;  De  Prcuer.  7.  In  the  latter  paassge  he  directs 
hit  polemic  also  expressly  against  those  who  present  a  Stoic  or  Platonic  Chris- 
tianity. He  is  the  extreme  opponent  of  the  Helleniiing  of  dogma;  he  knows 
no  oompromisSf  and  with  his  hot-blooded  nature -demands  unconditional  surren- 
der to  revelatton.  In  a  still  more  popular  manner  Amobius  sets  forth  the  he^ 
lessnassxyf  natural  knowledge  (Ad9,  €^ent.  TL  74  i!.). 

s  De  Isid.  08.  «  Dt  SupersL  14. 
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(Scurc&u/iOKMi) ;  but  he  shows  himself  to  be  ultimately  as  naive  and 
credulous  as  his  time,  since  he  takes  up  into  his  writings  all  kinds 
of  tales  of  prophecies  and  miracles ;  and  the  incredible  absence  of 
criticism  with  which  the  later  Neo-Platonists,  a  Jamblichus  and 
Proclus  proceeded  in  this  respect,  shows  itself  as  the  consistent 
result  of  the  renunciation  of  the  thinker^s  own  discernment,  —  a 
renunciation  which  the  need  of  revelation  brought  with  it  from  the 
beginning. 

Here  the  development  of  the  Church,  which  was  then  in  process 
of  organisation,  set  in  with  its  principle  of  tradition  and  historicaUy 
accredited  atUhority.  It  regards  the  religious  documents  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  entirely,  and  also  as  alone,  inspired.  It 
assumes  that  the  authors,  in  recording  this  highest  truth,  were 
always  in  a  state  of  pure  receptivity  in  their  relation  to  the  divine 
spirit,^  and  finds  the  verification  of  this  divine  origin,  not  in  the 
agreement  of  this  truth  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  human 
reason,  but  essentially  in  the  fidJUment  of  the  prophecies  which  are 
therein  contained,  and  in  the  purposeful  connection  of  their  succession 
in  time. 

The  proof  from  prophecy j  which  became  so  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant for  the  further  development  of  theology,  arose  accordingly  from 
the  need  of  finding  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  true  and  false 
revelation.  Since  man  is  denied  knowledge  of  the  future  through 
natural  processes  of  cognition,  the  fulfilled  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets serve  as  marks  of  the  inspirationy  by  means  of  which  they  have 
propounded  their  doctrines. 

To  this  argument  a  second  is  now  added.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  which  on  this  point  was  supported  chiefly  by 
Irenseus,*  Old  and  New  Testaments  stand  in  the  following  connec- 
tion :  the  same  one  Grod  has  revealed  himself  in  the  course  of  time 
to  man  in  a  constantly  higher  and  purer  manner,  corresponding  to 
the  degree  of  man's  receptive  capacity :  to  the  entire  race  he 
reveals  himself  in  the  rational  nature,  which,  to  be  sure,  may  be  mis- 
used ;  to  the  people  of  Israel,  in  the  strict  law  of  Moses ;  to  entire 
humanity  again,  in  the  law  of  love  and  freedom  which  Jesus  an- 
nounced.' In  this  connected  succession  of  prophets  there  is  thus 
developed  the  divine  plan  of  education,  according  to  which  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  preparations  for 

1  Just.  Apol  I.  31. 

«  Bef.  III.  12  ;   IV.  11  ff. 

•  The  Alexandrian  theology  added,  as  fourth  phase  of  reyelation,  the  **  eter- 
nal gospel/*  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  pneumatic  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament.  Cf.  the  carrying  out  of  these  thoughts  in  Lessing^s  Education  of 
the  Human  Jiace. 
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the  NeWy  which  in  turn  confirms  them.  Here,  too,  in  patristic 
literature,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  is  regarded  as  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  different  phases  of  revelation. 

These  are  the  forms  of  thought  in  which  the  divine  revelation 
became  fixed  for  the  Christian  Church  as  historical  authority.  But 
the  fundamental  psychological  power  which  was  active  in  this  pro- 
cess remained,  nevertheless,  devotion  in  faith  to  the  person  of 
Jesus,  who,  as  the  sum  total  of  divine  revelation,  formed  the  centre 
of  Christian  life. 

6.  The  development  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation  in  the  Hellenistic 
phUoBophy  took  an  entirely  different  direction.  Here  the  scientific 
movement  lacked  the  living  connection  with  the  Church  community, 
and  therefore  the  support  of  a  historical  authority;  here,  therefore, 
revelation,  which  was  demanded  as  a  supplement  for  the  natural 
faculties  of  knowledge,  must  be  sought  in  an  immediate  illumination 
of  the  individual  by  the  deity.  On  this  account  revelation  is  here 
held  to  be  a  suprorrationcd  apprehension  of  divine  truth,  an  appre* 
hension  which  the  individual  man  comes  to  possess  in  immediate  con- 
tact (a^)  with  the  deity  itself:  and  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  but  few  who  attain  to  this,  and  that  even  these  attain 
only  in  rare  moments,  a  definite,  historically  authenticated,  special 
revelation,  authoritative  for  all,  is  nevertJieless  here  put  aside. 
This  conception  of  revelation  was  later  called  the  mystic  conception, 
and  to  this  extent  Neo-Platonism  is  the  source  of  all  later  mysticism. 

The  origins  of  this  conception  again  are  to  be  sought  with  PhUo, 
For  he  had  already  taught  that  all  man's  virtue  can  arise  and  con- 
tinue only  through  the  working  of  the  divine  Logos  within  us,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  Ood  consists  only  in  the  renunciation  of  self, 
«-in  giving  up  individuality,  and  in  becoming  merged  in  the  divine 
Primordial  Being.^  Knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  unity  of 
life  with  him,  —  immediate  contact.  The  mind  that  wishes  to  behold 
Qod  must  itself  become  Ood,^  In  this  state  the  soul's  relation  is 
entirely  passive  and  receptive ; '  it  has  to  renounce  all  self-activity, 
all  its  own  thought,  and  all  reflection  upon  itself.  Even  the  yoDvy 
the  reason,  must  be  silent  in  order  that  the  blessedness  of  the  per- 
ception of  Grod  may  come  upon  man.  In  this  state  of  ecstasy 
(IjcoTKurtf)  the  divine  spirit,  according  to  Philo,  dwells  in  man. 
Hence,  in  this  state,  he  is  a  prophet  of  divine  wisdom,  a  foreteller 
and  miracle-worker.    As  the  Stoa  had  already  traced  mantic  arts 

1  PhU.  Leg.  AIL  48  e. ;  56  d.;  57  b.  (53-82  M.). 

''Aro^wi^Mu  is  foand  also  in  the  Hermetic  writings;  Poemand.  10.  6  ft 
The  #fourffai  \deificatio)  is  later  a  general  term  of  Mysticism. 
•  Cf.  Plat.  De  Pfth.  Orac  21  ff.  (404  ff.). 
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to  the  oonsabetantuditj  of  human  and  dirine  spirits  (ryciyMim),  so 
too  the  Alexandrians  conoeiTe  of  this  ^det^footum"  of  man  fiom 
the  standpoint  of  his  oneness  in  essence  with  the  gronnd  of  the 
world.  All  thought,  Plotinus  teaches,  is  inferior  to  this  state  of 
ecstasy;  for  thought  is  motion,  —  a  desiring  to  know.  Ecstasy, 
however,  is  certainty  of  God,  blessed  rest  in  him ;  ^  man  has  share 
in  the  divine  Btmpuij  or  contemplation  (Aristotle)  only  when  he  has 
raised  himself  entirely  to  the  deity. 

Ecstasy  is  then  a  state  which  transcends  the  self-conscioosness  of 
the  individual,  as  its  object  transcends  all  particular  determinate- 
ness  (cf.  !  20,  2).  It  is  a  sinking  into  the  divine  essence  with  an, 
entire  loss  of  self-consciousness :  it  is  a  possession  of  the  deity,  a 
unity  of  life  with  him,  which  mocks  at  all  description,  all  peroep-* 
tion,  and  all  that  abstract  thought  can  frame.' 

How  is  this  state  to  be  attained  ?  It  is,  in  all  cases,  a  gift  of  the 
deity,  a  boon  of  the  Infinite,  which  takes  up  the  finite  into  itself. 
But  man,  with  his  free  will,  has  to  make  himself  worthy  of  this 
deification.  He  is  to  put  off  all  his  sensuous  nature  and  all  will 
of  his  own ;  he  is  to  turn  back  from  the  multitude  of  individual 
relations  to  his  pure,  simple,  essential  nature  (airXMcnt)  ;  *  the  waytf 
to  this  are,  according  to  Proclus,  love,  truth,  and  faith ;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  last,  which  transcends  all  reason,  that  the  soul  finds  its 
complete  unification  with  God,  and  the  peace  of  blessed  rapture.^  As 
the  most  effective  aid  in  the  preparation  for  this  operation  of  divine 
grace,  prayer  ^  and  all  acts  *  of  religious  worship  are  commended. 
And  if  these  do  not  always  lead  to  the  highest  revelations  of  the 
deity,  they  yet  secure  at  least,  as  Apuleius '  had  before  this  sup- 
posed, the  comforting  and  helpful  revelations  of  lower  gods  and 
demons,  of  saints  and  guardian  spirits.  So,  also,  in  later  Neo- 
Platonism,  the  raptures  of  prophecy  which  the  Stoics  had  taught 
appear  as  lower  and  preparatory  forms  for  the  supreme  ecstasy  of 
deification.  For,  ultimately,  all  forms  of  worship  are  to  the  Neo- 
Platonist  but  exercises  symbolic  of  that  immediate  union  of  the 
individual  with  Grod. 

Thus  the  theory  of  inspiration  diverged,  in  Christianity  and  Neo- 
Platonism,  into  two  wholly  different  forms.     In  the  former,  divine 


1  Plot.  Ennead.  VI.  7. 
«Ib.  V.3. 

'An  expression  which  is  found  even  with  Marcus  Aurelius  (Jlpdt  iavr,  TV, 
26),  and  which  Plotinus  also  employs  {Enn,  VI.  7,  35). 

*  Procl.  Theol  Plat.  I.  24  f. 

*  Jambl.  in  Procl.  Tim.  64  C. 

*  De  Mygt.  jEg.  II.  11  (96). 
'  Apul.  De  Socr.  6  ff. 
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leitelatioQ  is  fixed  as  historical  authority;  in  the  latter,  it  is  the/ 
process  in  which  the  individual  man,  freed  from  all  eternal  relation^^ 
sinks  into  the  divine  original  Ground.    The  former  is  for  the  Middle . 
Ages  the  source. of  ScholaMicism;  the  latter,  that  of  Mysticism, 


!  19.  Spirit  >  and  Matter. 

Among  the  arguments  in  which  the  felt  need  of  rovelation  devel- 
ops in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  none  is  so  incisive  as  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  premise  that  man,  ensnared  in  the  world  of  sense, 
can  attain  to  knowledge  of  the  higher  spiritual  world  only  by  super- 
natural help:  in  this  is  shown  the  religious  dualism  which  forms 
the  fundamental  mode  of  view  of  the  period.  Its  roots  are  partly 
anthropological,  partly  metaphysical :  the  Stoic  antithesis  of  reason 
and  what  is  contrary  to  roason  is  united  with  the  Platonic  distinction 
between  the  supersensuous  world,  which  remains  ever  the  same, 
and  the  sensuous  world  which  is  always  changing. 

The  identification  of  the  spiritual  and  the  immcUericd,  which  was  in 
nowise  made  complete  with  Plato  although  he  prepared  the  way 
for  it,  had  been  limited  by  Aristotle  to  the  divine  self-consciousness. 
All  the  spiritual  and  mental  activities  of  man,  on  the  contrary,  were 
regarded,  even  by  Plato,  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  phenomena 
(ycycatfi),  and  remained  thus  excluded  from  the  world  of  incorporeal 
Being  (ouo-ta),  however  much  the  rational  might  be  opposed  to  the 
sensuous  in  the  interest  of  ethics  and  of  the  theory  of  knowledge ; 
and  while,  in  the  antagonistic  motives  which  crossed  in  the  Aristo- 
telian doctrine  of  the  i^,  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  regard 
Reason  as  an  immaterial  principle,  entering  the  animal  soul  from 
without^  the  development  of  the  Peripatetic  School  (cf.  §  15,- 1)  at 
once  set  this  thought  aside  again.  It  was,  however,  in  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoa  that  the  conscious  materialising  of  the 
psychical  nature  and  activities  attained  its  strongest  expression. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  dualism,  which  marked  off  a$ 
strongly  as  possible,  man's  timer  nature^  withdrawn  into  itself,  as 
over  against  the  sensuous  outer  world,  became  more  and  more 
sharply  accentuated,  and  the  more  it  took  on  religious  form,  the 
more  it  pressed,  also,  toward  a  theory  of  the  world  that  made  this 
opposition  its  metaphysical  principle. 


1  [The  German  **  &«if(,**  corresponding  to  both  **mind**  aod  **  spirit,^*  as 
used  in  this  period  leans  sometimes  to  one,  ^metimes  to  the  other  meaning. 
In  view  of  the  prevailingly  religious  character  of  the  ideas  of  the  period  I  have 
nsoaUy  rendered  it  in  Uiis  section  by  **  spirit/*  sometimes  by  the  alternative 
•*  mind  or  spirit.**] 
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1.  This  relation  appears  in  clearest  form,  perhaps,  in  the  expres- 
sions of  the  later  StoicSy  who  emphasise  anthropological  dualiBm  so 
strongly  that  it  comes  into  palpable  contradiction  with  the  meta- 
physics of  the  schooL  The  idea  of  the  oneness  of  man's  natore, 
which  the  Stoics  had  taught  hitherto,  had  indeed  been  already 
questioned  by  Posidonius,  when  he  expressed  the  Platonising 
opinion,  that  the  passions  could  not  arise  from  the  fyc^iovucor,  but 
must  come  from  other  irrational  parts  of  the  souL^  Now,  however, 
we  find  in  Seneca'  a  bald  opposition  between  soul  and  ^^JleA^ ;  the 
body  is  only  a  husk,  it  is  a  fetter,  a  prison  for  the  mind.  So,  too^ 
Epictetus  calls  reason  and  body  the  two  constituent  elements  of 
man,'  and  though  Marcus  Aurelius  makes  a  distinction  in  man's 
sensuous  nature  between  the  coarse  material  and  the  psychical 
breath  or  pneuma  which  animates  it,  it  is  yet  his  intention  to  sep- 
arate all  the  more  sharply  from  the  latter  the  soul  proper,  the 
rational  spirit  or  intelligence  (rm  and  Suiyoia),  as  an  incorporeal 
being.^  In  correspondence  with  this,  we  find  in  all  these  men  an  idei 
of  the  deity,  that  retains  only  the  intellectual  marks  from  the  Stoi^ 
conception,  and  looks  upon  matter  as  a  principle  opposed  to  the  deity, 
hostile  to  reason.* 

These  changes  in  the  Stoa  are  due,  perhaps,  to  the  rising  influence 
of  Neo-Pythagoreanisnij  which  at  first  made  the  Platonic  dualism, 
with  its  motives  of  ethical  and  religious  values,  the  centre  of  its 
system.  By  the  adherents  of  this  doctrine  the  essential  difference 
of  soul  and  body  is  emphasised  in  the  strongest  manner,*  and  with 
this  are  most  intimately  connected,'  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine 
which  will  have  God  worshipped  only  spiritually,  as  a  purely 
spiritual  being,*  by  prayer  and  virtuous  intention,  not  by  outward 
acts,  — and  on  the  other  hand,  the  completely  ascetic  morals  which 
aims  to  free  the  soul  from  its  ensnarement  in  matter,  and  lead  it 
back  to  its  spiritual  prime  source  by  washings  and  purifications,  by 
avoiding  certain  foods,  especially  flesh,  by  sexual  continence,  and 
by  mortifying  all  sensuous  impulses.  Over  against  the  deity,  which 
is  the  principle  of  good,  matter  (vkrj)  is  regarded  as  the  ground  of 
all  evil,  propensity  toward  it  as  the  peculiar  sin  of  man. 


J  Cf.  Galen,  De  Hipp,  et  Plat.  IV.  3  ff. 
2  Senec.  Epist.  66,  22  ;  92,  13  ;  Ad  Marc.  24,  6. 
■  Epict.  Dissert.  I.  3,  3. 
*  Marc.  Aur.  Med.  II.  2  ;  XII.  3. 

-  Senec.  Ep.  65.  24  ;  Epict.  Diss.  II.  8,  2 ;  Marc.  Aur.  Med.  XII.  2. 
«  Claud.  Mam.  De  Strain  Anim.  II.  7. 

'  In  so  far  as  here,  too,  man  is  regarded  as  a  microcosm.     P8.-Pythag.  in 
Phot.  Cod.  249,  p.  440  a. 

'  Apoiionius  of  Tyana  (rc/>i  BvaiQw)  in  Eus.  Pra^p.  Ev.  IV.  13.  « 
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We  meet  this  same  couception  ethically,  among  the  Essenes^  and 
theoretically,  everywhere  in  the  teaching  of  Philo.  He,  too,  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  soul,  which  as  vital  force  of  the  bodily 
organism  has  its  seat  in  the  blood,  and  the  pneuma,  which  as  ema- 
nation of  the  purely  spiritual  deity,  constitutes  the  true  essential 
nature  of  man.'  He,  too,  finds  that  this  latter  is  imprisoned  in  the 
body,  and  retarded  in  its  unfolding  by  the  body's  sensuous  nature 
(ourtffon),  so  that  since  man's  universal  sinfulness'  is  rooted  in  this, 
salvation  from  this  sinfulness  must  be  sought  only  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  all  sensuous  desires ;  for  him,  too,  matter  is  therefore  the 
corporeal  substratum,  which  has  indeed  been  arranged  by  the  deity 
so  as  to  form  the  purposive,  good  world,  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  has  remained  the  ground  of  evil  and  of  imperfection. 

2.  The  Christian  Apologists'  idea  is  related  to  this  and  yet  differ- 
ent. With  them  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  God  as  pure  intel- 
lect or  spirit  {vcvi  rc\cioc)  is  united  with  the  doctrine  that  God  has 
created  the  world  out  of  shapeless  matter :  yet  here  matter  is  not 
regarded  immediately  as  an  independent  principle,  but  the  ground 
of  evil  is  sought  rather  in  the  perverted  use  of  freedom  on  the  part 
of  man  and  of  the  demons  who  seduce  him.  Here  the  ethical  and 
religious  character  of  the  dualism  of  the  time  appears  in  its  com- 
plete purity :  matter  itself  is  regarded  as  something  of  an  indiffer- 
ent nature,  which  becomes  good  or  evil  only  through  its  use  by 
spiritual  powers.  In  the  same  manner  Hellenistic  Platonists  like 
PltUarchy  proceeding  from  the  conception  of  matter  as  formless  Not- 
being,  sought  the  principle  of  evil  not  in  it,  but  rather  in  a  force  or 
power,  standing  in  opposition  to  the  good  deity,'  —  a  force  which, 
to  a  certain  degree,  contends  with  the  deity  about  the  formation  of 
matter.  Plutarch  found  this  thought  in  the  myths  of  different 
religions,  but  he  might  also  have  referred  to  a  passage  where  Plato 
had  spoken  of  the  evil  world-sotd  in  opposition  to  the  good.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  tendency  to  identify  the  antithesis  of  good  and 
evil  with  that  of  mind  (or  spirit)  and  matter  asserts  itself  here  too, 
in  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  evil  is  sought  again  in  a  propensity 

1  In  this  connection  Philo  calls  wpw/m  that  which  among  the  Stoics,  Aristo- 
telians, and  Platonists  of  the  time  is  called  povt ;  cf.  Zeller  V.*  895,  3.  Yet  there 
occur  with  him  again  other  expressions  in  which,  quite  in  the  Stoic  fashion,  the 
pneuma  appears  as  air,  in  the  sense  of  a  most  refined  physical  reality.  Cf.  H. 
Siebeck,  Gesch.  d.  Ptych.  I.  b  302  ft. 

*  It  is  also  characteristic  that  the  sinfulness  of  all  men,  a  doctrine  which 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the  old  Stoic  faith  in  the  realisation  of  the  ideal 
of  the  wise  man,  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  Stoics  of  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  and  regarded  as  motive  for  the  necesnty  of  supernatural  help.  CI 
Seneca,  Benef.  I.  10 ;  VII.  27 ;  Epict.  Dissert.  II.  11,  1. 

s  Plut.  De  Isid.  46  ff. 

«  Plat.  Laws,  896  £. 
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toward  the  sensuous  and  fleshly,  —  toward  matter ;  while  the  good, 
on  the  contrary,  is  sought  in  love  to  the  purely  spiritual  deity. 
This  is  not  only  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  early  Christian  morals^ 
but  it  is  found  also,  in  the  same  form,  among  the  Platonists  above 
mentioned.  For  Plutarch,  too,  liberation  from  the  body  is  the 
necessary  preparation  for  that  reception  of  the  working  of  divine 
grace  which  forms  the  goal  of  human  life,  and  when  Numenius 
carried  out  his  theory  further,  by  teaching  that,  as  in  the  universe, 
so  also  in  man,  two  souls,  one  good  and  one  evil,  contend  with  each 
other,'  he  yet  also  seeks  the  seat  of  the  evil  soul  in  the  body  and 
its  desires. 

In  these  doctrines,  also,  we  find  everywhere  emphasised,  not  only 
the  pure  spirituality  and  incorporeality  of  God,  but  likewise  the 
incorporeality  of  the  individual  spirit  or  mind.  With  Plutarch  this 
is  shown  once  more  in  the  form  that  he  would  separate  the  rm,  the 
rational  spirit,  from  the  ^^i^  which  possesses  the  sensuous  nature 
and  the  passions  together  with  the  power  to  move  the  body.  So,  too, 
Irenceiis^  distinguishes  the  psychical  breath  of  life  (m^  M^) 
which  is  of  a  temporal  nature  and  bound  to  the  body,  from  the  ani- 
mating spirit  (vycvfui  {tMnrcMovy),  which  is  in  its  nature  eternal. 

These  views  of  course  appear  everywhere  in  connection  with  the 
doctrines  of  immortality  or  of  the  pre-existence  and  transmigration 
of  souls,  of  the  Fall  through  which  or  as  a  punishment  for  which 
man  has  been  placed  in  matter,  and  of  the  purification  through  which 
he  is  to  free  himself  from  it  again ;  and  just  in  this,  too,  the  synthe- 
sis in  question  is  completed  more  and  more  effectively,  inasmuch  as 
the  immutable  Eternal  which  remains  ever  the  same  (the  Platonic 
fiwria)  is  recognised  in  spirit;  the  perishable  and  changeable  in  matter. 

3.  In  these  connections  we  find  developing  gradually  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  characteristics  which  had  been  originally  united 
in  the  conception  of  the  soul,  —  the  physiological  and  the  psycholog- 
ical, the  characteristic  of  vital  force  and  that  of  the  activity  of  con- 
sciousness.  As  in  the  scheme  that  had  already  been  employed  by 
Aristotle,  so  now,  side  by  side  with  the  "  soul "  which  moves  the  body, 
appears  the  "  spirit "  as  self-subsisting  and  independent  principle, 
and  in  this  spirit  is  found  no  longer  merely  a  general  rational  activ- 
ity, but  the  proper  essence  of  the  individual  (as  also  of  the  divine) 
persoHcditif.  The  triple  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
IS  introduced  m  all  lines,  in  the  most  various  modes  of  expression,' 


Uamt..  in  SioIk  Eel.  I.  9M. 
«  In?n.  Aihr.  Hxrr,  V.  12,  2. 

'  Of  the  Tmrious  WrmiiK>Ki«;>-  ,vixir.  'jnima,  twvma.  fpiritHs.  aAmiiJ,etc.},  in 
which  item  doctrines  appear,  examples  hare  already  been  giren  above,  and 
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and  it  is  easily  understood  that  in  this  ease,  the  boundaries,  on  the 
one  hand  between  soul  and  body,  and  on  the  other  to  a  still  greater 
degree  between  soul  and  spirit,  were  very  fluctuating ;  for  the  soul 
plays  hei:e  the  part  of  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  matter  and 
spirit 

An  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  that  a  new  and  deeper  idea 
oould  be  gained  of  the  activities  of  consdousnesSf  which  now  as 
^mental"  or  '< spiritual"  were  separated  from  the  physiological 
^motions  of  the  soul.  For,  when  once  removed  in  essence  from  the 
corporeal  world,  the  spirit  could  not  be  thought  as  dependent  upon 
sensuous  influences,  either  in  its  activity  or  in  the  object  of  its 
activity;  and  while,  in  all  Greek  philosophy,  cognition  had  been 
regarded  as  the  perception  and  taking  up  of  something  given,  and 
the  attitude  of  thought  as  essentially  receptive,  now  the  idea  of 
mind  or  spirit  as  an  independent,  productive  principle  forces  its 
way  through. 

4.  The  beginnings  for  this  lie  already  in  the  Neo- Pythagorean 
doctrine,  in  so  far  as  in  it  the  spirituality  of  the  immaterial  world 
was  first  maintained.  The  immaterial  substances  of  Platonic  metSr 
physics,  the  Ideas,  appear  no  longer  as  self-subsistent  essences,  but 
as  elements  constituting  the  content  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  activity; 
and  while  they  still  remain  for  human  cognition  something  given 
and  determining,  they  become  original  thoughts  of  Ood}  Thus  the 
bodiless  archetypes  of  the  world  of  experience  are  taken  up  into 
the  inward  nature  of  mind ;  reason  is  no  longer  merely  something 
which  belongs  to  the  ovcrca  or  which  is  only  akin  to  it,  it  is  the 
entire  oMa  itself;  the  immoJterial  world  is  recognised  as  the  world  of 
mind  or  spirit? 

In  correspondence  with  this,  the  rational  spirit  or  intellect  (voDs) 
is  defined  by  Plotinus*  as  the  unity  which  has  plurality  within 
itself,  i.e,  in  metaphysical  language,  as  duality  determined  by  unity 
but  in  itself  indeterminate  (cf.  §  20),  and  in  anthropological  lan- 

migfat  very  easily  be  multiplied.  This  doctrine  was  developed  in  an  especially 
interesting  way  by  Crigen  (De  Prine,  III.  1-6),  where  the  **  soul ''  is  treated 
partly  as  motive  power,  partly  as  faculty  of  ideation  and  desire,  while  the  spirit, 
on  the  contrary,  is  presented  as  the  principle  of  judging,  on  the  one  hand 
between  good  and  evil,  on  the  other  hand  between  true  and  false ;  in  this  alone, 
teaches  (higen,  consists  man^s  freedom.  The  like  triple  division  appears  then 
with  Plotinns  in  connection  with  his  whole  metaphysical  construction.  Enn. 
IL9,2.    Cf.  §20. 

-  •  ^.Cf.  Nicomachus,  Ariihm.  Intr,  I.  6. 

.  ^  With  this  change  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  passed  over  to  the  future, 
because  Plotinus,  and  with  him  all  Neo-Platonism,  accepted  it.  Yet  this  did  not 
take. place  without  opposition.  Longinus  at  least  protested  a^inst  it,  and  Port 
^yry.sa  his  disciple  wrote  a  treatise  of  his  own  &ri  l(w  roQ  mC  ^^^rriKt  rd  porrrdU 
ror^.  VU.  Plot,  18  «f.  J 

•  Plot.  Enn.  V.  9,  6;  8. 16;  4« 2. 
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guage,  as  the  synthetic  function  which  produces  plurality  out  of  its 
higher  unity.  From  this  general  point  of  view  the  Neo-Platonigts 
carried  out  the  psychology  of  cognition  under  the  principle  of  the 
activity  of  consciousneBs.  For  according  to  this,  the  higher  soul  can 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  passive,  but  must  be  regarded  as  essexi- 
tially  active  in  all  its  functions.^  All  its  intefUigence  ((nWais)  rests 
upon  the  synthesis  (irMtin^)  of  various  elements;^  even  where  the 
cognition  refers  to  what  is  given  by  the  senses,  it  is  only  the  body 
which  is  passive,  while  the  soul  in  becoming  conscious  (trwaUfB^tfi^ 
and  irapaicoXovft;o'c«)  is  active ; '  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sensi^ous 
feelings  and  passions.  Thus  in  the  field  of  sensation  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  state  of  excitatioii  and  the  conscious  perception 
of  this ;  the  former  is  a  passive  br  receptive  state  of  the  body  (x>r 
also  of  the  lower  soul);  the  latter  even  already  in  conscious  per-; 
oeption  (dvttXi;^«)  is  an  act  of  the  higher  soul,  which  Plotinus 
describes  as  a  kind  of  bending  back  of  thought — reflection/ 

While  conscioMsn^sB  was  thus  conceived  as  the  active  noting  of  the 
mind's  own  states,  functions,  and  contents,  —  a  theory,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Philoponus,  was  carried  out  especially  by  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  Plutarch  also, -^  there  resulted  from  this  with  Plotinus  the 
conception  of  aelf-coneciousness  (irapajcaXov^cty'^vrf  ).^  His  conception 
of  this  was  that  the  intellect,  as  thought  active  and  in  motion 
{vitfaii),  has  for  its  object  itself  as  a  resting^  objective  thought 
(voffTw) :  intellect  as  knowledge,  and  intellect  as  Being,  are  in  this 
case  identical. 

But  the  conception  of  self-consciousness  takes  on  also  an  ethico- 
religious  colouring  in  accordance  with  the  thought  of  the  time.  The 
<rvKc<rt9  is  at  the  same  time  avvciSi^o-t?  —  conscience,  i.e.  man's  knowl- 
edge, not  only  of  his  own  states  and  acts,  but  also  of  their  ethical 
worth,  and  of  the  commandment  by  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
estimate  of  this  worth  is  governed ;  and  for  this  reason  the  doctrine 
of  self-consciousness  is  developed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  not  only  as  man's  knowledge  of  his  sins,  but  also  as  repent- 
ance (furdvoui)  in  actively  combating  them. 

5.  The  conception  of  mind  or  spirit  as  self-activey  creative  principle 
did  not  stop  with  its  significance  for  psychology,  ethics,  and  theory 

»  Porph.  Sentent.  10,  19  et  al. 

«  Plot.  Enn.  IV.  3,  26. 

■  lb.  IV.  4,  18  f.  The  term  avyaladrjait  —  whose  meaning  reminds  us  besides 
of  the  Koivdy  ala0riT'fipio¥  in  Aristotle,  and  thus  ultimately  of  Plato,  Tkectt.  184  f. 
—  is  found  in  similar  use  already  in  Alexander  Aphrodisias,  Qucest.  IIL  7, 
p.  177,  and  so,  too,  Galen  employs  the  expression  iidyvutait  to  designate  th^ 
becoming  conscious  of  the  change  in  the  bodily  organ  as  contrasted  with  that 
cluuige  itself. 

*  Plot.  i;nn.  I.  i,  10.  *  lb.  III.  9.  -  i 
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of  knowledge,  but  as  the  ancient  world  passed  out,  this  conception 
rose  to  be  the  dominant  thought  of  religious  metaphysics.  For  by 
making  the  attempt  to  derive  matter  also  from  this  creative  spirit, 
this  conception  offered  the  possibility  of  finally  overcoming  that 
dualism  which  formed  the  presupposition  of  the  whole  movement  of 
the  religious  thought  of  the  time. 

Hence  it  became  the  last  and  highest  problem  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy to  understand  Uie  world  as  a  product  of  spirit,  to  comprehend 
even  the  corporeal  world  with  all  of  its  phenomena  as  essentially 
intellectual  or  spiritual  in  its  origin  and  content  The  spirUtuUisa- 
tion  of  the  universe  is  the  final  result  of  ancient  philosophy. 

Christianity  and  Neo-Platonism,  Origen  and  Plotinus,  alike 
worked  at  this  problem.  The  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter  remains, 
indeed,  persisting  in  full  force  for  both  so  far  as  they  have  to  do 
with  the  conception  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and  especially  when 
they  treat  ethical  questions.  The  sensuous  is  still  regarded  as  that 
which  is  evil  and  alien  to  God,  from  which  the  soul  must  free  itself 
in  order  to  return  to  unity  with  pure  spirit.  But  even  this  dark 
spot  is  to  be  illumined  from  the  eternal  light,  matter  is  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  creation  of  spirit.  The  last  standpoint  of  ancient  philos- 
ophy is  thus  spiritual  monism. 

But  in  the  solution  of  this  common  problem  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  and  that  of  Neo-Platonism  diverge  widely;  for  this  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  spirit  into  the  world  of  phenomena,  even 
down  to  its  material  forms,  must  evidently  be  determined  by  the 
ideas  which  obtained  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
world,  and  just  in  this  Hellenism  found  itself  working  under  pre- 
suppositions that  were  completely  different  from  those  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  new  religion. 

§  20.  Ood  and  the  World. 

The  peculiar  suspense  between  metaphysical  monism  and  ethico- 
religious  dualism,  which  defines  the  character  of  the  entire  Alex- 
andrian philosophy,  forces  together  all  the  thoughts  of  the  time, 
and  condenses  them  into  the  most  difficult  of  problems,  that  of  the 
relation  of  Grod  and  the  World. 

1.  This  problem  had  already  been  suggested  from  the  purely 
theoretical  side,  by  the  opposition  between  the  Aristotelian  and 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  former  maintained  the  transcendence 
of  (jod,  i,e.  his  complete  separation  from  the  world,  as  strongly  as 
the  latter  maintained  the  immanence  of  God,  i,e.  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  completely  merged  in  the  worldl  The  problem,  and  the 
fundamental  tendency  adopted  in  its  solution,  may,  thereforei  be 
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recognised  already  in  the  eclectie  mingling'  of  Peripatetic  and  Stoio 
cosmology,  as  type  of  which  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  treatise,  Co>4* 
ceming  the  World  is  regarded.'  With  the  Aristotelian  doctrine 
that  the  eseence  of  Ood  most  be  set  far  above  Nature  (as  the  sum- 
total  of  all  particular  things  which  are  moved),  and  especially  above 
the  mutation  of  earthly  existence,  is  connected  here  the  Stoic  en- 
deavour to  follow  the  working  of  the  divine  power  through  the  entire 
universe,  even  into  every  detail.  While,  accordingly,  the  world  was 
regarded  among  the  Stoics  as  (rod  himself,  while  Aristotle  saw  in 
it  a  living  being,  purposefully  moved,  whose  outermost  spheres 
were  set  in  revolution  only  by  longing  for  the  eternally  unmoved, 
pure  Form,  — a  revolution  communicating  itself  with  ever-lessening 
perfection  to  the  lower  spheres,  —  here  the  macrocosm  appears  as 
the  system  of  individual  things  existing  in  relations  of  mutual 
sympathy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  supra-mundane  God  is  domi- 
nant under  the  most  varied  forms  as  the  principle  of  life.  The 
mediation  between  theism  and  pantheism  is  gained,  partly  by  the 
distinction  between  the  essence  and  the  power  of  (rod,  partly  by 
the  graded  scale  of  the  divine  workings,  which  descends  from  the 
heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  earth.  The  pneuma  doctrine  is 
united  with  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  Crod,  by  conceiving  of 
the  forces  of  Nature's  life  as  the  workings  of  pure  Spirit.' 

This  turn,  however,  but  increased  the  difficulty  already  inherent 
in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  action  of  the  deity  upon  the 
world.  For  this  action  was  regarded  as  consisting  in  the  motion  of 
matter,  and  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  this  materialisation  of  the 
divine  action  with  the  pure  spirituality  which  was  to  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  deity.  Even  Aristotle  had  not  become  clear  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  unmoved  mover  to  that  which  was  moved  (cf.  §  13.).* 

2.  The  problem  became  more  severe  as  the  religious  dualism 
became  more  pronounced,  a  dualism  which,  not  satisfied  with  con- 
trasting God  as  spirit  with  matter,  the  supersensuous  sphere  with 
the  sensuous,  rather  followed  the  tendency  to  raise  the  divine  being 

■     ^ . ;- 

^  Stratx)ni8m  as  a  transformation  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  in  the  direction 
of  pantheistic  immanence,  a  transformation  allied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoa, 
has  been  treated  above,  §  15,  1. 

2  This  book  (printed  among  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  391  ff.)  may  perhaps 
have  arisen  in  the  first  century  a.d.    Apuleius  worked  it  over  into  Latin. 

«  Cf.  principally  Ch.  6,  397  b  9. 

^  These  difficulties  in  Aristotle^s  case  became  condensed  in  the  concept  of  the 
o0^.  For  since  the  **  contact "  of  the  mover  with  the  moved  was  regarded  as  the 
condition  of  motion,  it  was  necessary  to  speak  also  of  a  "  contact ''  between  God 
and  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars.  This^  however,  was  liable  to  objection  on 
account  of  the  purely  spiritual  essence  of  the  deity,  and  the  d<p-^  in  this  case 
received  a  restricted  and  intellectually  transformed  meaning  (*' immediate 
nUuhm^).    Cf,  Arist.  De  Gen.  tt  Corr.  I.  6,  323  a  20. 
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above  all  that  can  be  experienced  tod  above  every  definite  contetit, 
and  thus  to  make  the  &od  tvho  is  above  the  world  also  a  Ood  abow 
mind  or  spirit.  This  is  found  already  with  the  Neo-PythagoreanSi 
among  whom  a  wavering  between  various  stadia  of  dualism  lurks 
behind  their  mode  of  expression  in  the  symbolism  of  numbers. 
When  the  '^  One  "  and  the  ^  indefinite  duality  "  are  maintained  to  be 
principles,  the  latter  indeed  always  means  matter  as  the  impure,  as 
the  ground  of  the  imperfect  and  the  evil;  the  One,  however,  i^ 
treated  now  as  pure  Form,  as  spirit,  now  also  as  the  *<  cause  of 
pauses"  which  lies  above  all  reason, — as  the  primordial  beisig 
which  has  caused  to  proceed  forth  from  itself  the  opposition  of  the 
derivative  One  and  duality,  of  spirit  and  matter.  In  this  case  the 
second  One,  the  first-born  One  {wpwTiyww  €y)  appears  as  the  perfect 
image  of  the  highest  One.' 

Inasmuch  as  mind  or  spirit  was  thus  made  a  product  of  the  deity, 
though  the  first  and  most  perfect  product,  this  effort  led  to  raising 
the  conception  of  the  deity  even  to  complete  absence  of  all  qtudUies. 
This  had  been  already  shown  in  PhilOj  who  emphasised  so  sharply 
the  contrast  between  Ood  and  everything  finite  that  he  designated 
God  expressly  as  devoid  of  qualities  (airoio^')  :  for  since  God  is 
exalted  above  all,  it  can  be  said  of  him  only  that  he  has  none  of  the 
finite  predicates  known  to  human  intelligence ;  no  name  names  him. 
This  type  of  thought,  later  called  <<  negative  theology,"  we  find  also 
among  those  Christian  Apologists  that  were  influenced  in  their  con- 
ceptions by  Philo,  especially  with  Justin,'  and  likewise  in  part 
among  the  Gnostics. 

The  same  meets  ns  also  in  Neo-Platonism  in  a  still  more  intensi- 
fied form,  if  possible.  As  in  the  Hermetic  writings  ^  Grod  had  been 
considered  as  infinite  and  incomprehensible,  as  nameless,  exalted 
above  all  Being,,  as  the  ground  of  Being  and  Reason,  neither  of 
which  exists  until  created  by  him,  so  for  Plotinus,  the  deity  is  the 
absolutely  transcendent  primordial  being,  exalted  as  a  perfect  unity 
above  mind,  which,  as  the  principle  that  contains  plurality  already 
in  its  unity  (§  19,  4),  must  have  proceeded  forth  from  God  (and 
not  have  been  eternal).  This  One,  ro  &,  precedes  all  thought  and 
Being;  it  is  infinite,  formless,  and  <<  beyond"  (iwiKuva)  the  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  the  sensuous  world,  and  therefore  without  con- 
sciousness and  without  activity.* 

I 

^  NicomachoB,  TheoL  Arithm.  p.  44. 

*  PhO.  Leg.  Allep.  47  a ;  Qu.  D.  S.  Immut.  801  a. 

>  Just.  Apol.  I.  61  ff.  *  Poemand.  4  f. 

*  It  in  easy  to  understand  how  a  state  of  ecstasy  devoid  of  will  and  conscious- 
ness and  raised  above  reason,  appeared  requisite  for  man^s  relation  to  this  sapra- 
ratlonal  God-Being,  exalted  above  all  action,  will,  and  thought.  Of.  above,  §  18,  G 


f  Fin 

^m       Being 
^^m      oass. 
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Finally,  while  Plotious  still  designates  this  inexpressible  First 
0  mpurrov)  as  the  One,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  thought  and  of  all 
Being,  and  as  the  Good,  as  the  absolute  end  of  all  that  comes  to 
pass,  eren  this  did  not  satisfy  the  later  members  of  the  school. 
Jamblichus  set  above  the  iv  of  Plotinus  a  still  higher,  completely 
ineffable  One  {vdvnt  oppi^rtK  apx^'),  omA  I'roelus  followed  him  in  this. 

3.  In  opposition  to  such  dialectical  subtil isations,  the  development 
of  Christian  thought  in  the  Church  preserved  its  impressive  energy 
by  holding  fast  to  the  conception  of  6od  as  sjairitual  personality.  It 
did  this,  not  as  the  result  of  philosophical  reflection  and  reasoning, 
but  by  virtue  of  its  immediate  attachment  to  the  living  belief  of  the 
Church  community,  and  just  in  this  consisted  its  psychological 
strength,  its  power  in  the  world's  history.  This  faith  is  breathed  in 
the  New  Testament;  this  is  defended  by  all  the  supporters  of 
patristic  theology,  and  just  by  this  are  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  everywhere  defined,  as  against  the  Hellenistic  solutions  of 
the  chief  problem  in  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

Hellenism  sees  in  personality,  in  however  purely  spiritual  a  man- 
ner it  may  be  conceived,  a.  restriction  and  a  ciiaracteristic  of  the 
finite,  which  it  would  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  admit  only  for  the  particular  gods.  Christianity,  as  a  living 
religion,  demands  a  jiersonal  relation  of  man  to  the  ground  of  the 
world  conceived  of  as  supreme  pifraonalitt/,  and  it  expresses  this' 
demand  in  the  thought  of  the  divine  aonakip  of  man. 

If,  therefore,  the  conception  of  personalis  as  intrinsic  spiritoal- 
ity  {geittiger  Innerlichkeit)  expresses  the  essentially  new  result,  to 
yield  which,  theoretical  and  ethical  motives  intertwined  in  Greek 
Mid  HeQeniBtio  thought,  then  it  was  Christianity  which  entered 
npon  this  inheritance  of  aDcient  thought,  while  Neo-PkUoniam 
turned  baok  to  the  old  idea  that  saw  in  personalis  only  a  transi- 
tory product  of  a  life  whieh  at  a  whole  it  impertonal.  It  is  the 
essential  feature  of  the  Christian  conception  of  the  world  that  it 
regards  the  person  and  the  relations  of  persons  to  one  another  aa 
the  essence  of  reality. 

4.  In  spite  of  this  important  difference,  all  lines  of  the  Alexan- 
drian philosophy  were  confronted  by  the  same  problem,  that  of  plac- 
ing the  deity,  thus  taken  from  the  sensible  world,  in  those  relations 
which  religious  need  demanded.  For  the  more  deeply  the  opposi* 
tion  between  God  and  the  world  was  felt,  the  more  ardent  became 
the  longing  to  overcome  it  —  to  overcome  it  by  a  knov^dge  that 
should  understand  the  world  also  throi^h  God,  and  by  a  life  that 
should  return  out  of  the  world  to  God. 

1  DJu^kftc.  J>e  Prlnc  43. 
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Hence  the  dualism  of  Grod  and  the  world,  as  well  as  that  of  spirit 
and  matter,  is  but  the  starting-point  —  taken  in  the  feelings  —  and 
the  presupposition  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy:  its  goal  is 
everywhere,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  to  vanquish  this 
dualism.  Just  in  this  consists  the  peculiarity  of  this  period,  that 
^t  is  aiixious  to  close,  in  knowledge  and  will,  the  cleft  which  it  finds 
n  its  feelings. 

This  period,  to  be  sure,  produced  also  theories  of  the  world  in 
which  ducUimi  asserted  itself  so  predominantly  as  to  become  £xed 
as  their  immovable  basis.  Here  belong  primarily  Platonists  like 
Plutarch,  who  not  only  treated  matter  as  an  original  principle  side 
by  side  with  the  deity,  because  the  deity  could  in  nowise  be  the 
ground  of  the  evil,  but  also  assumed  beside  God,  the  ''evil  world- 
soul  "  as  a  third  principle  in  the  formation  of  this  indifferent  matter 
into  a  world.  A  part  of  the  Chmstio  systems  present  themselves 
here,  however,  for  especial  consideration. 

This  first  fantastic  attempt  at  a  Christian  theology  was  rtded 
throughout  by  the  thoughts  of  sin  and  redemption,  and  the  funda- 
mental character  of  Gnosticism  consists  in  this,  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  these  ruling  thoughts  the  conceptions  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy were  put  in  relation  with  the  myths  of  Oriental  religions. 
Thus  with  Valentinu8j  side  by  side  with  the  deity  (vpoirarwp)  poured 
out  into  the  Pleroma  or  fulness  (ro  irXi/^wfia)  of  spiritusd  forms, 
appears  the  Void  (ro  ko^/uuk),  likewise  original  and  from  eternity; 
beside  Form  appears  matter,  beside  the  good  appears  the  evil,  and 
though  from  the  self-unfolding  of  the  deity  (cf.  6,  below)  an  entire 
spiritual  world  has  been  formed  in  the  ''fulness"  above  men- 
tioned, the  corporeal  world  is  yet  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  fallen 
i£on  (cf.  §  21)  who  builds  his  inner  nature  into  matter.  So,  too, 
ScUuminus  set  matter,  as  the  domain  of  Satan,  over  against  God's 
realm  of  light,  and  regarded  the  earthly  world  as  a  contested  bound- 
ary province  for  whose  possession  the  good  and  evil  spirits  strive 
by  their  action  upon  man ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  mythology 
of  Bardesanes  was  arranged,  which  placed  beside  the  "  Father  of 
Life  "  a  female  deity  as  the  receptive  power  in  the  formation  of  the 
world. 

But  dualism  reached  its  culmination  in  a  mixed  religion  which 
arose  in  the  third  century  under  the  influence  of  the  Gnostic  systems 
combined  with  a  return  to  the  old  Persian  mythology, — ManU 
chmUm}    The  two  realms  of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness, 

^  The  founder,  Mani  (probably  240-280  a.d.),  regarded  his  doctrine  as  the 
consommation  of  Christianity  and  as  a  revelation  of  the  Paraclete.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  the  persecution  of  the  Persian  priests,  bat  his  religion  soon  became 
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of  peace  and  strife,  stand  here  opposed  as  eternally  as  their  princes, 
God  and  Satan.  Here,  too,  the  formation  of  the  world  is  conceived  of 
as  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  elements,  —  brought  about  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  boundaries ;  in  man  the  conflict  of  a  good  soul  belonging 
to  the  realm  of  light,  and  of  an  evil  soul  arising  from  darkness,  is 
assumed,  and  a  redemption  is  expected  that  shall  completely  sepa- 
rate both  realms  again. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  period  it  is  shown  in  the  clearest  manner 
ithat  the  dualism  of  the  time  rested  essentially  upon  ethico-religions 
motives.  By  adopting  as  their  point  of  view  for  theoretical  explana- 
tion the  judgment  of  worth,  in  accordance  with  which  men,  things, 
'and  relations  are  characterised  as  good  or  bad,  these  thinkers  came 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  thus  divided  universe  back  to  two  different 
causes.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  judgment,  only  one  of  these 
causes,  that  of  the  good,  should  be  regarded  as  positive  and  huve 
the  name  of  deity,  but  in  a  theoretical  aspect  the  other  also  fully 
maintains  its  claim  to  metaphysical  originality  and  eternity  (oMa.). 
But  even  from  this  relation  it  may  be  seen  that  as  soon  as  the  meta- 
physical relation  was  completely  adapted  to  the  ethical,  this  must  in 
itself  lead  to  a  removal  of  the  dualism. 

5.  In  fact,  dualism,  from  motives  that  were  most  peculiarly  its 
own,  produced  a  series  of  ideas  through  which  it  prepared  its  own 
overcoming.  For  the  sharper  the  antithesis  between  the  spiritual 
God  and  the  material  world,  and  the  greater  the  distance  between 
man  and  the  object  of  his  religious  longing,  the  more  the  need 
asserted  itself  of  bringing  about  again,  by  intermediate  UiikSj  a  union 
of  what  was  thus  separated.  The  theoretical  significance  of  this 
was  to  render  comprehensible  and  free  from  objections  the  action 
of  the  deity  upon  matter  alien  to  him  and  unworthy  of  him ;  prac- 
tically these  links  had  the  significance  of  serving  as  mediators 
between  man  and  God,  having  the  power  to  lead  man  out  of  his  sen- 
suous vileness  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Both  interests  were  alike 
suggestive  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Stoics  had  known  how  to 
utilise,  in  their  religion  of  Nature,  the  popular  faith  in  the  lower 
deities. 

This  mediation  theory  was  first  attempted  on  a  large  and  thorough 
plan  by  Philo,  who  gave  it  its  definite  direction  by  bringing  it  into 
close  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Neo- Pythagorean  doctrine 
of   Ideas,  on  the  other  hand  with  the  doctrine  of  angels   in  his 

greatly  extended,  and  maintained  itself  in  vigour  far  on  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  are  best  instructed  with  regard  to  it  through  Augustine,  who  was  himself 
for  a  time  an  adherent  of  it.  CI.  F.  C.  Baur,  Das  manichdische  Religions* 
aysUm  (Tubingen,  1836);  O.  FlUgel,  Mani  und  seine  Lehre  (Leips.  1862). 
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Teligion.  Tke  mediating  powers,  in  considering  which  Philo  had  in 
mind  more  the  theoretical  significance  and  the  explanation  of  the 
influence  of-  (}od  upon  the  world,  he  designates  according  to  the 
changing  point  of  view  of  his  investigation,  now  as  Ideas,  now  as 
acting  forces,  or  again  as  the  angels  of  €rod ;  but  with  this  is  always 
connected  the  thought  that  these  intermediate  members  have  part 
in  Crod  as  in  the  world,  that  they  belong  to  God  and  yet  are  different 
from  him. '  So  the  Ideas  are  regarded,  on  the  one  hand,  in  Neo- 
Pythagorean  fashion  as  thoughts  of  God  and  content  of  his  wis- 
dom, but  again,  after  the  old  Platonic  thought,  as  an  intelligible 
world  of  archetypes,  created  by  God :  and  if  these  archetypes  are 
held  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  active  forces  which  shape  the  unor- 
dered matter  according  to  their  purposeful  meaning,  the  forces 
appear  in  this  ease  sometimes  as  powers  so  independent  that  by 
assigaing  them  the  formation  and  preservation  of  the  world,  all 
imnsediate  relation  between  God  and  the  world  is  avoided,  and  some- 
times again  as  something  attached  to  the  divine  essence  and  repre- 
jieniing  it  Finally,  as  angels  they  are  indeed  real  mythical  forms, 
and.  are  designated  as  the  servants,  the  ambassadors,  the  messengers, 
of  God,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  represent  the  different  sides  and 
qualities  of  the  divine  essence,  which,  it  is  true,  is  as  a  whole  un- 
knowable and  inexpressible  in  its  depth,  but  which  reveals  itself 
just  in  them.  •  This  double  nature,  conditioned  by  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  system  itself,  brings  with  it  the  consequence  that 
these  ideal  forces  have  the  significance  of  the  contents  of  general 
conceptions,  and  yet  are  at  the  same  time  furnished  with  all  the 
marks  of  personality ;  and  just  this  peculiar  amalgamation  of  scien- 
tific and  mythical  modes  of  thought,  this  indefinite  twilight  in  which 
the  entire  doctrine  remains,  is  the  essential  and  important  therein. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  last  inference,  with  which  Philo  con- 
cluded this  line  of  thought  The  fulness  of  Ideas,  forces,  and 
angels  was  itself  in  turn  an  entire  world,  in  which  plurality  and 
motion  ruled :  between  it  and  the  one  unmoved,  changeless  deity 
there  was  need  of  still  a  higher  intermediate  link.  As  the  Idea  is 
related  to  the  individual  phenomena,  so  the  highest  of  the  Ideab 
(r«  ycvuctfraroy),  the  '^Idea  of  the  Ideas,"  must  be  related  to  the 
Ideas  themselves,  — as  force  is  related  to  its  activities  in  the  world 
of  sense,  so  the  rational  World-force  in  general  must  be  related  to 
the  forces  :  the  world  of  angels  must  find  its  unitary  conclusion  in 
an  archangel.  This  sum-total  of  the  divine  activity  in  the  world, 
Philo  designates  by  the  Stoic  conception  of  the  Logos.  This  also 
appears  with  him,  on  this  account,  in  wavering,  changing  light. 
The  Logos  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  divine  wisdom*  resting  within 
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itself  (o-o^ — Xoyoc  iv&o^croc ;  cf.  p.  200,  note  1),  and  the  prodacing 
rational  power  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
Reason  as  coming  forth  from  the  deity  (Xoyoc  wpo^topikis,  *^  uttered 
Reason  "),  the  self-subsistent  image,  the  first-born  son,  who  is  not, 
as  is  Grod,  without  Origin,  nor  yet  has  he  arisen,  as  have  we  men; 
he  is  the  second  Ood}  Through  him  Grod  formed  the  world,  and  he 
is  in  turn  also  the  high  priest,  who,  through  his  intercession,  creates 
and  preserves  relations  between  man  and  the  deity.  He  is  know- 
able,  while  Gk)d  himself,  as  exalted  above  all  determination,  remains 
unknowable:  he  is  God  in  so  far  as  Gk)d  forms  the  life-principle 
of  the  world. 

Thus  the  transcendence  and  immanence  of  Grod  divide  as  separate 
potencies,  to  remain  united,  nevertheless;  the  Logos,  as  the  God 
within  the  world,  is  the  ''  dwelling-place "  of  the  God  without  the 
world.  The  more  difficult  the  form  which  this  relation  assumes 
for  abstract  thought,  the  richer  the  imagery  in  which  it  is  set  forth 
byPhilo.« 

6.  With  this  Logos  doctrine  the  first  step  was  taken  toward 
filling  the  cleft  between  Crod  and  the  sensible  world  by  a  definite 
graded  succession  of  forms,  descending,  with  gradual  transitions, 
from  unity  to  plurality,  from  unchangeableness  to  changeableness, 
from  the  immaterial  to  the  material,  from  the  spiritual  to  the  sen- 
suous, from  the  perfect  to  the  imperfect,  from  the  good  to  the  bad ; 
and  when  this  series,  thus  arranged  by  rank,  was  conceived  of  at 
the  same  time  as  a  system  of  causes  and  effects  which  again  were 
themselves  causes,  there  resulted  from  this  a  new  exposition  of  the 
cosmogonic  process,  in  which  the  world  of  sense  was  derived  from 
the  divine  essence  by  means  of  all  these  intermediate  members. 
At  the  same  time,  the  other  thought  was  not  far  distant,  that  the 
stages  of  this  process  should  be  regarded  also  in  their  reverse  order, 
as  the  stages  by  which  man,  ensnared  in  the  world  of  sense,  becomes 
reunited  with  God.  And  so,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  the 
path  is  broken  on  which  dualism  is  to  be  overcome. 

A  problem  was  thus  taken  up  again  which  Plato  in  his  latest 
Pythagoreanising  period  had  had  in  mind,  and  the  oldest  Academi- 
cians as  well,  when  they  sought,  with  the  aid  of  the  number  theory, 


^  Philo  in  Eus.  Prap.  Ev.  VII.  13,  1.  With  a  somewhat  stronger  emphasis 
upon  personality,  these  same  conceptions  are  found  in  Justin,  Apol.  I.  32  ;  Dial, 
e.  Tryph.  66  f. 

2  Connected  with  all  these  doctrines  is  the  fact,  that  with  Philo  the  spiritual 
in  the  world  of  experience  occupies  a  doubtful  position  between  the  immaterial 
and  the  material :  the  roOf  of  man,  the  faculty  of  thought  and  will,  is  a  part  of 
the  divine  Logos  (even  the  demons  are  designated  after  the  Stoic  analogy  as 
X^ot),  And  yet  it  la  again  characterisied  as  finest  pneuma. 
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to  comprehend  how  Ideas  and  things  proceeded  forth  from  the 
divine  unity.  But  it  had  been  shown  at  that  time  that  this  scheme 
of  the  development  of  plurality  out  of  the  One,  as  regards  its 
relation  to  the  predicates  of  worth,  admitted  two  opposite  interpre- 
tations :  viz.  the  Platonic  mode  of  view,  defended  by  Xenocrates, 
that  the  One  is  the  good  and  the  perfect,  and  that  that  which  is 
derived  from  this  is  the  imperfect  and,  ultimately,  the  bad,  and  the 
opposing  theory,  held  by  Speusippus,  that  the  good  is  only  the  final 
product,  not  the  starting-point  of  the  development,  and  that  this 
starting-point  is  to  be  sought,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  indefinite,  the 
incomplete.'  It  is  customary  to  distinguish  the  above-described 
doctrines  as  the  system  of  emanation  and  the  system  of  evolution. 
The  former  term  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  this  system,  which  was 
decidedly  prevalent  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  Alexandrianism, 
the  separate  formations  of  the  world-producing  Logos  were  often 
designated  by  the  Stoic  term,  as  **  emanations  "  (dirop/MNoi)  of  the 
divine  essence. 

Yet  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  is  not  lacking  in  attempts  at 
evolutionary  systems.  In  particular,  these  were  especially  avail- 
able for  Onosticism;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  degree  to  which  it 
had  strained  the  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter,  this  system  was 
necessarily  inclined  to  seek  the  monistic  way  of  escape  rather  in  an 
indifferent,  oHginal  ground,  which  divided  itself  into  the  opposites. 
Hence  where  the  Gnostics  sought  to  transcend  dualism,  —  and  this 
was  the  case  with  the  most  important  of  them,  —  they  projected 
not  only  a  cosmogonic  but  a  theogonic  process,  by  which  the  deity 
unfolded  himself  from  the  darkness  of  his  primeval  essence, 
through  opposition,  to  complete  revelation.  Thus,  with  Basileides, 
the  nameless,  original  ground  is  called  the  not  (yet)  existing  (jod 
(6  o6k  &¥  Btii).  This  being,  we  hear,  produced  the  world-seed 
(wtuvw€pfua),  in  which  the  spiritual  forces  (vcon/rcf)  lay  unordered 
side  by  side  with  the  material  forces  (<lfu)p^ca).  The  forming  and 
ordering  of  this  chaos  of  forces  is  completed  by  their  longing  for  the 
deity.  In  connection  with  this  process  the  various  ^'sonships,"  the 
spiritual  world  {vwtpKwrfua),  separate  themselves  from  the  material 
world  (fcocr/A09),  and  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  generation  all  the 
spheres  of  the  thus  developed  deity  ultimately  become  separate; 
each  attains  its  allotted  place,  the  unrest  of  striving  ceases,  and  the 
peace  of  glorification  rests  over  the  All. 

Motives  from  both  systems,  that  of  evolution  and  that  of  emanar 
tion,  appear  peculiarly  mingled  in  the  doctrine  of  Valentinus.     For 

1  Ct  Arist  Met,  XIV.  4,  1091  b  16 ;  XIL  7,  1072  b  31. 
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here  ^e  spiritual  world  {wKiipmfiA)  pt  system  of  the  ^'uEona,"  the 
eternal  essenceSi  is  developed  first  as  an  unfolding  of  the  dark  and 
mysterious  primitive  Depth  (/SOtfoc)  to  self -revelation,  and  in  the 
second  place  as  a  descending  production  of  more  imperfect  forms. 
The  mythical  schema  in  this  is  the  Oriental  pairing  of  male  and 
female  deities.  In  the  highest  pair  or  "  syzygy  "  there  appears  side 
by  side  with  the  original  Ground*^  Silence  "  (cnyi}),  which  is  also  called 
^Thought "  (iwoca).  From  this  union  of  the  Original  Being  with 
the  capacity  of  becoming  conscious  there  proceeds  aA  the  firstborn  the 
Spirit  (here  called  yovc)  which  in  the  second  syzygy  has  as  its  object 
"  Truth,"  t.e.  the  intelligible  world,  the  realm  of  Ideas.  Thus,  having 
itself  come  to  full  revelation,  the  deity  in  the  third  syzygy  takes  the 
form  of  ''  Reason  "  (Xoyos)  and  *'  Life "  {(wi),  and  in  the  fourth 
syzygy  becomes  the  principle  of  external  revelation  as  *^  Ideal  Man  " 
(jMpunm)  and  '' Community"  {iKKkifvCn,  church).  While  the  de- 
scending process  has  thus  already  begun,  it  is  continued  still  farther 
by  the  fact  that  from  the  third  and  fourth  syzygies  still  other  iEons 
proceed,  which,  together  with  the  sacred  Eight,  form  the  entire 
Pleroma,  but  which  stand  farther  and  farther  removed  from  .^he 
original  Ground.  It  is  the  last  of  these  Mons,  **  Wisdom  "(ao^), 
that,  by  sinful  longing  after  the  original  Ground,  gives  occasion  ifor 
the  separation  of  this  Longing  and  of  its  being  cast  into  the  mate- 
rial Void,  the  Ko^fiOf  there  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  earthly 
world. 

If  we  look  at  the  philosophical  thoughts  which  Me  back  of  these 
highly  ambiguous  myth-constructions,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  school  of  the  Valentinians  diverged  into  various  theories.  For 
in  no  other  system  of  that  time  are  dualistic  and  monistic  motives 
of  both  kinds,  from  the  system  of  evolution  as  well  a»  from  that  of 
emanation,  so  intricately  mingled. 

7.  Clarified  conceptionally,  and  freed  from  mythical  apparatus, 
the  like  motives  appear  in  the  doctrine  of  PlothiuSy  yet  in  such  a 
manner  that  in  the  system  as  completed  the  principle  of  emanation 
almost  entirely  crowds  out  the  other  two. 

The  synthesis  of  transcendence  and  immanence  is  sought  by 
Plotinus  al^o  in  the  direction  of  preserving  the  essence  of  God  as 
the  absolutely  one  and  unchangeable,  while  plurality  and  changea- 
bility belong  only  to  his  workings.*  Of  the  "  First,"  which  is  ex- 
alted above  all  finite  determinations  and  oppositions,  nothing  what- 
ever can   be   predicated  in   the  strict  sense  (of.  above,  2).     It  is 


^  In  80  far  we  find  here,  coined  into  theological  form,  the  problem  of  the 
Bleatica  and  Heraclitus,  with  which  Greek  metaphysics  began,  —  a  problem 
which  alHo  determined  the  nature  of  Platonism. 
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only  in  an  improper  sense,  in  its  relation  to  the  world,  that  it  can 
be  designated  as  the  infinite  One,  as  the  Good,  and  as  the  highest 
Power  or  Force  (irpwni  iwafu%),  and  the  workings  of  this  Power 
which  constitute  the  universe  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  ramifica- 
tion8  and  parts  into  which  the  substance  of  the  First  divides,  and  so 
not  as  "  emanations  "  in  the  proper  sense,  but  rather  as  overflowing 
by-products  which  in  nowise  change  the  substance  itself,  even 
though  they  proceed  from  the  necessity  of  its  essence. 

To  express  this  relation  in  figurative  form  Plotinus  employs  the 
analogy  of  light,  ^  an  analogy  which,  in  turn,  has  also  an  influence 
in  determining  his  conception.  Light,  without  suffering  at  all  in  its 
own  essence  or  itself  entering  into  motion,  shines  into  the  darkness 
and  produces  about  itself  an  atmosphere  of  brightness  that  decreased 
in  intensity  more  and  more  from  the  point  which  is  its  source,  and 
finally  of  ftself  loses  itself  in  darkness.  So  likewise  the  workings 
of  the  One  aiid  Good,  as  they  become  more  and  more  separate  from 
their  source,  proceeding  through  the  individual  spheres,  become 
more  and  more  imperfect  and  at  last  change  suddenly  into  the  dark, 
evil  opposite  —  matter. 

The  first  Sphere  of  this  divine  activity  is,  according  to  Plotinus, 
mind  or  rational  spirit  (i^),  in  which  the  sublime  unity  differen- 
tiates itself  into  the  duality  of  thought  and  Being,  t.e.  into  that  of 
consciousness  and  its  objects.  In  mind  the  essence  of  the  deity  is 
preserved  as  the  unity  of  the  thought-function  {v6fifn%) ;  for  this 
thought  which  is  identical  with  Being  is  not  regarded  as  an  activity 
that  begins  or  ceases,  changing  as  it  were  with  its  objects,  but  as  the 
eternal,  pure  perception,  ever  the  same,  of  its  own  content,  which  is 
of  like  essence  with  itself.  But  this  content,  the  world  of  Ideas, 
the  eternal  Being  (ovcrca  in  the  Platonic  sense)  as  cotitrasted  with 
phenomena,  is,  as  intelligible  world  (ic<krfui9  vmfrvi),  at  the  same  time 
the  principle  of  plurality.  For  the  Ideas  are  not  merely  thoughts 
and  archetypes,  but  are  at  the  same  time  the  moving  forces  (vo! 
Swdfuit)  of  lower  reality.  Because,  therefore,  unity  and  variel^y 
^fe  United  in  this  intelligible  world  as  the  principles  of  persistence 
and  of  occurrence  and  change,  and  are  yet  again  separated,  the  fun- 
da^ent^kl  conceptions  (categories)  of  this  world  are  these  five,'  viz. 
Being  or  Existing  (ro  of),  Rest  (crraaif),  Motion  or  Change  (iciVi7<n«), 
Identity  (ravrori;s),  and  Difference  (krtpinfi).  Mind,  then,  as  a 
function  which  has  determinate  contents,  and  carries  plurality 
within  itself,  is  the  form  through  which  the  deity  causes  all  empiri- 


1  Well  known  from  the  dialogue,  the  SophiMy  of  the  Corpus  PlcUonicum.    Cf. 
264  B.  ff.  .,:-:. 
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cal  reality  to  proceed  forth  from  itself :  Gkxl  as  productive  principle^ 
as  ground  of  the  world,  is  mind  or  rational  spirit 

But  spirit  needs  to  shine  out  in  a  similar  manner  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  world  from  itself ;  its  most  immediate  product  is  the  soulf 
and  this  in  turn  evinces  its  activity  by  shaping  matter  into  cor* 
poreality.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  ''  soul "  therefore  consists 
in  this,  that  it,  perceiving  or  beholding,  receives  the  content  of 
spirit,  the  world  of  Ideas,  and  after  this  archetype  {tUw)  forms 
the  world  of  sense.  Contrasted  with  the  creative  spirit,  it  is  the 
receptive,  contrasted  with  matter,  the  active  principle.  And  this 
duality  of  the  relations  toward  the  higher  and  the  lower  is  here  so 
strongly  emphasised  that  just  as  ''spirit "  divided  into  thought  and 
Being,  so  the  soul,  for  Plotinus,  is  out  and  out  doubled :  as  sunk 
into  the  blissful  contemplation  of  the  Ideas  it  is  the  higher  soul, 
the  soul  proper,  the  iln^xi  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word;  as 
formative  power,  it  is  the  lower  soul,  the  ^wru  (equivalent  to  the 
Xoyo9  {rmpfiarucii  of  the  Stoics). 

All  these  determinations  apply  on.the  one  hand  to  the  universal 
soul  (world-soul  —  Plato),  and  on  the  other  to  the  individual  souls 
which  have  proceeded  from  it  as  the  particular  forms  which  it  has 
taken  on,  especially  therefore  to  human  souls.  The  ^wrtfy  the  for- 
mative power  of  Nature,  is  distinguished  from  the  pure,  ideal  world- 
soul  :  from  the  latter  emanate  the  gods,  from  the  former  the  demons. 
Beneath  man's  knowing  soul,  which  turns  back  to  the  spirit,  its 
home,  stands  the  vital  force  which  forms  the  body.  Thus  the  sepa- 
ration in  the  characteristics  of  the  concept  of  the  soul  —  a  separation 
which  developed  materially  from  dualism  (cf.  §  19,  3)  —  is  here  de- 
manded formally  by  the  connected  whole  of  the  metaphysical  system. 

In  this  connection,  this  working  of  the  soul  upon  matter  is  of 
course  conceived  of  as  purposive,  that  is,  as  appropriate  or  adapted 
for  ends,  because  it  ultimately  goes  back  to  spirit  and  reason 
(Xoyof ) ;  but  since  it  is  a  work  of  the  lower  soul,  it  is  regarded  as 
undesigned,  unconscious  direction,  which  proceeds  according  to 
natural  necessity.  As  the  outer  portions  of  the  rays  of  light  pene- 
trate into  the  darkness,  so  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  to 
illumine  matter  with  its  glory  which  arises  from  spirit  and  from 
the  One. 

This  matter,  however,  —  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  the  metaphysics  of  Plotinus,  —  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  corporeal  mass  subsisting  in  itself  beside  the  One ;  it  is,  rather, 
itself  without  body,  immaterial.*     Bodies  are  indeed  formed  out  of 

^  dffiifiaT9S :  Ennead.  111.  6,  7. 
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ity  bat  it  18  itself  no  body  ;  and  since  it  is  thus  neither  spiritual  nor 
corporeal  in  its  nature,  it  cannot  be  determined  by  any  qualities 
(cbrocos).  But  for  Plotinus,  this  epistemological  indeterminateness 
has,  at  the  same  time,  the  force  of  metaphysical  indeterminateness. 
Matter  is  for  him  absolute  negativity,  pure  privation  {aripifvi^), 
complete  absence  of  Being,  absolute  Nonrbeing:  it  is  related  to  the 
One  as  darkness  to  light,  as  the  empty  to  the  full.  This  vktf  of 
the  Neo-Platonists  is  not  the  Aristotelian  or  the  Stoic,  but  is  once 
more  the  Platonic;  it  is  empty,  dark  apace.^  So  far  in  ancient 
thought  does  the  working  of  the  Eleatic  identification  of  empty 
sjiace  with  Non-being,  and  of  the  farther  extension  of  this  doctrine 
by  Democritus  and  Plato,  extend:  in  Neo-Platonism,  also,  space 
serves  as  the  presupposition  for  the  multiplication  which  the  Ideas 
find  in  the  phenomenal  world  of  sense.  For  this  reason,  with 
Flotinus,  also,  the  lower  soul,  or  ^wrtc,  whose  office  it  is  to  shine 
out  upon  matter,  is  the  principle  of  divisibility,*  while  the  higher 
soul  posses^  the  indivisibility  Which  is  akin  to  the  rational  spirit. 

In  this  pure  negativity  lies  a  ground  for  the  possibility  of  deter- 
mining by  a  predicate  of  worth  this  matter  thus  devoid  of  quali- 
ties ;  it  is  the  evil.  As  absolute  want  (vcvia  iravrcX^),  as  the 
negation  of  the  One  and  of  Being,  it  is  also  the  negation  of 
the  Gk)od,  dwowrui  iyoBavy  But  by  introducing  the  conception 
of  evil  in  this  manner,  it  receives  a  special  form :  evil  is  not  itself 
something  positively  existent ;  it  is  want,  6r  deficiency ;  it  is  lack 
of  the  Good,  NonAmng.  This  c6nception  thus  formed  gave  Plotinus 
a  welconie' argument  for  theodicy;  if  the  evil  is  not,  it  need  not  be 
justified,  and  so  it  follows  from  the  sheer  conceptions  as  so  deter- 
mined that  all  that  is,  is  good. 

For  Plotinus,  therefore,  the  world  of  the  senses  is  not  in  itself 
evil  any  more  than  it  is  in  itself  good;  but  because  in  it  light 
passes  over  into  darkness,  because  it  thus  presents  a  mixture  of 
Being  and  Non-being  (the  Platonic  conception  of  ymaif  here  comes 
into  force  anew),  it  is  good  so  far  as  it  has  part  in  God  or  the 
(3ood;  i.e.  aofar  as  it  is;  and  on  the  other  hand;  it  is  evil  in  so  fax' 
as  it  has  part  in  matter  or  the  Evil ;  i.e.  in  s6  fiir  as  it  is  not  [has 
no  real,  positive  existence].  Evil  proper,  the  true  evil  (vpwroy 
miffor),  is  matter,  negation;  the  corporeal  world  can  be  called  evil 
only  because  it  is  formed  out  of  matter :  it  is  secondary  evil  (Scvrcpo^ 
i^g^);  and  the  predicate  <'  ievil  *'  belongs  to  souls  only  if  they  give 


'i>  ^  » ■■  I  ■        '    ■       II »■■ 


1  Ennead.  III.  6, 18.  tTniverMl  einpty  space  forms  the  poflsibOity  {inroMliuMPQp) 
tpT  the  existenoe  of  bodies,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  partic^ular  splttial  d^iet- 
mlnatehess  is  condidoned  by  the  nature  of  the  bodies,  II.  4, 12. 

«ib.in:^;i.  
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themselves  over  to  matter.  To  be  sure,  this  entranqe  into  matter 
belongs  to  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  soul  itself ;  the  soul 
forms  just  that  sphere  in  which  the  shining  forth  of  the  deity 
passes  over  into  matter,  and  this  participation  in  evil  is,  therefore, 
for  the  soul,  a  natural  necessity  which  is  to  be  conceived  of  as 
a  continuation  of  its  own  proceeding  forth  from  the  rational 
spirit.' 

By  this  distinction  of  the  world  of  sense  from  matter,  Plotinus 
was  able  to  do  justice,  also,  to  the  positive  element  in  phenomena.' 
For  since  the  original  power  works  through  spirit  and  soul  upon 
matter,  all  that  in  the  world  of  sense  really  exists  or  i«,  is  evidently 
itself  soul  and  spirit.  In  this  is  rooted  the  spiritualisation  of  the 
corporeal  world,  the  idealising  of  the  universe,  which  forms  the 
characteristic  element  in  the  conception  of  Nature  held  by  Plotinus. 
The  material  is  but  the  outer  husk,  behind  which,  as  the  truly 
active  reality,  are  souls  and  spirits.  A  body  or  corporeal  substance 
is  the  copy  or  shadow  of  the  Idea  which  in  it  has  shaped  itself  to 
matter;  its  true  essence  is  this  spiritual  or  intellectual  element 
which  appears  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  image  seen  by  sense. 

It  is  in  such  shining  of  the  ideal  essence  through  its  sensuous 
phenomenon  that  beauty  consists.  By  virtue  of  this  streaming  of 
the  spiritual  light  into  matter  the  entire  world  of  the  senses  is 
beautiful,  and  likewise  the  individual  thing,  formed  after  its  arche- 
type. Here  in  the  treatise  of  Plotinus  on  beauty  (Ennead,  I.  6) 
this  conception  meets  us  for  the  first  time  among  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  a  theory  of  the  world;  it  is  the  first  attempt  at 
a  metaphysical  aesthetics.  Hitherto  the  beautiful  had  always 
appeared  only  in  homonomy  with  the  good  and  the  perfect,  and  the 
mild  attempts  to  separate  the  conception  and  make  it  independent, 
which  were  contained  in  Plato's  Symposium,  were  now  taken  up  again 
for  the  first  time  by  Plotinus  ;  for  even  the  theory  of  art,  to  which 
aesthetic  science  had  restricted  itself  as  it  appeared  most  clearly  in 
the  fragment  of  the  Aristotelian  Poetic,  considered  the  beautiful 
essentially  according  to  its  ethical  effects  (cf.  §  13,  14).  Ancient 
life  must  run  its  entire  course,  and  that  turning  toward  the  inner 
life,  that  internalising,  ais  it  were,  which  this  life  experienced  in  the 
religious  period,  must  be  completed,  to  bring  about  the  scientific 

1  Therefore,  though  Plotinus  in  his  ethics  emphasised  strongly  freedom  in 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  great  tendency  of  his  metaphysical  thought  is 
shown  just  in  this,  that  he  did  not  make  this  freedom  of  ''power  to  the  con- 
trarv  **  his  explaining  principle,  but  sought  to  understand  the  transition  of  the 
world  into  evil  as  a  metaphysical  necessity. 

3  Very  characteristic  in  this  respect  is  the  treatise  (^Ennead.  II.  9)  which  he 
wrote  against  the  barbarian  contempt  of  Nature  shown  by  the  Gnostict. 
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oonsciotisiiess  of  this  finest  and  highest  content  of  the  Grecian 
World;  and  the  Conception  in  which  this  takes  place  is  on  this 
account  characteristic  for  the  development  from  which  it  comes 
forth;  the  beauty  which  the  Greeks  had  created  and  enjoyed  is 
now  recognised  as  the  victorious  power  of  spirit  in  externalising  its 
sensuous  phenomena.  This  conception  also  is  a  triumph  of  the 
spirit,  which  in  unfolding  its  activities  has  at  last  apprehended  its 
own  essential  nature,  and  has  conceived  it  as  a  world-principle. 

As  regards  the  phenomenal  world,  Plotinus  takes  a  point  of  view 
which  must  be  designated  as  the  interpretation  of  Nature  in  terms  of 
psychical  lifCj  and  so  it  turns  out  that  with  reference  to  this  antithe- 
sis iancient  thought  described  its  course  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  The  oldest  science  knew  the  soul  only  as  one  of  Nature's 
products  side  by  side  with  many  others,  —  for  Neo-Platonism  the 
whole  of  Nature  is  regarded  as  real  only  in  so  &r  as  it  is  soul. 

But  by  employing  this  idealistic  principle  for  explaining  individ- 
ual things  and  processes  in  the  world  of  sense,  all  sobriety  and 
clearness  in  natural  research  is  at  an  end.  In  place  of  regular, 
causal  connections  appears  the  mysterious,  dreamily  unconscious 
weaving  of  the  world-soul,  the  rule  of  gods  and  demons,  the  spirit- 
ual sympathy  of  all  things  expressing  itself  in  strange  relations 
among  them.  All  forms  of  divination,  astrology,  faith  in  miracles, 
naturally  stream  into  this  mode  of  regarding  Nature,  and  man 
seemd  to  be  surrounded  by  nothing  but  higher  and  mysterious 
forces :  this  world  created  by  spirit,  full  of  souls,  embraces  him  like 
a  magic  circle. 

The  whole  process  in  which  the  world  proceeds  forth  from  the 
deity  appears,  accordingly,  as  a  timeless,  eternal  necessity,  and 
uhough  Plotinus  speaks  also  of  a  periodical  return  of  the  same 
particular  formations,  the  world-process  itself  is  yet  for  him  without 
beginning  or  end.  As  it  belonjc^  to  the  nature  of  light  to  shine 
forever  into  the  darkness,  so  God  does  not  exist  without  the  stream- 
ing forth  with  which  he  creates  the  world  out  of  matter. 

In  this  universal  life  of  spirit  the  individual  personality  vanishes, 
AS  a  subordinate,  particular  phenomenon.  Released  from  the  all- 
soul  as  one  of  countless  forms  in  which  that  unfolds,  it  is  cast  into 
the  sensuous  body  out  of  the  purer  pre-existent  state,  on  account 
of  its  guilty  inclination  toward  what  is  void  and  vain,  and  it  is 
its  task  to  estrange  itself  from  the  body  and  from  material  essence 
in  general,  and  to  ''purify"  itself  again  from  the  body.  Only  when 
it  has  succeiided  in  this  can  it  hope  to  traverse  backward  the  stages 
by  which  it  lias  proceeded  forth  from  the  deity,  and  so  to  return  to 
the  deity.    The  first  positive  step  to  this  exaltation  is  civic  and 
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political  virtue,  by  which  man  asserts  himself  as  a  rationally  formic 
tive  force  in  the  phenomenal  world ;  but  since  this  virtue  evinces 
itself  only  in  reference  to  objects  of  the  senses,  the  dianoetic  virtue 
of  knowledge  stands  far  above  it  (cf.  Aristotle), —  the  virtue  by  which 
the  soul  sinks  into  its  own  spiritual  intrinsic  life.  As  a  help 
stimulating  to  this  virtue,  Plotinus  praises  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful,  which  finds  a  presentiment  of  the  Idea  in  the  thing  of 
sense,  and,  in  overcoming  the  inclination  toward  matter,  rises  from 
the  sensuously  beautiful  to  the  spiritually  beautifuL  And  even 
this  dianoetic  virtue,  this  aesthetic  Btt^pla  and  self-beholding  of  the 
spirit,  is  only  the  preliminary  stage  for  that  ecstatic  rapture  with 
which  the  individual,  losing  all  consciousness,  enters  into  unity  with 
the  ground  of  the  world  ($  18,  6).  The  salvation  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  individual  is  his  sinking  into  the  All-One. 

The  later  Neo-Platonists,  —  Porphyry  first,  and,  still  more,  Jamblichas  and 
Proclus,  —  in  the  case  of  this  exaltation  emphasise,  far  more  than  Plotinus,  the 
help  which  the  individual  finds  for  it  in  positive  religion  and  its  acts  of  worship. 
For  these  men  largely  increased  the  number  of  di^rent  stages  through  which 
the  world  proceeds  forth  from  the  '*  One,"  and  identified  them  with  the  forms 
of  the  deities  in  the  dififerent  ethnic  religions  by  all  kinds  of  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary allegories.  It  was  therefore  natural,  in  connection  with  the  return  of  the 
soul  to  God,  since  it  must  traverse  the  same  stages  up  to  the  state  of  ecstatic 
deification,  to  claim  the  support  of  these  lower  gmis :  and  thus  as  the  metaphys- 
ics of  the  Neo-Platonists  degenerated  into  mythology,  their  ethics  degenerated 
into  theurgic  arts. 

8.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  derivation  of  the  world  from  Grod  as 
set  forth  by  Plotinus,  in  spite  of  all  its  idealising  and  spiritualising 
of  Nature,  follows  the  physical  schema  of  natural  processes.  This 
streaming  forth  of  things  from  the  original  Power  is  an  eternal 
necessity,  founded  in  the  essence  of  this  Power ;  creation  is  a  pur- 
posive working,  but  unconscious  and  without  design. 

But  at  the  same  time,  a  logical  motive  comes  into  play  here,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  old  Platonic  character  of  Ideas  as  class-concepts. 
For  just  as  the  Idea  is  related  to  individual  things  of  sense,  so  in 
turn  the  deity  is  related  to  Ideas,  as  the  universal  to  the  particular. 
God  is  the  absolute  universal,  and  according  to  a  law  of  formal 
logic,  in  accordance  with  which  concepts  become  poorer  in  contents 
or  intension  in  proportion  as  their  extension  increases  so  that  the 
content  0  must  correspond  to  the  extension  oo,  the  absolutely  uni- 
versal is  also  the  concept  of  the  '*  First,"  void  of  all  content.  Bui 
if  from  this  First  proceed  first  the  intelligible,  then  the  psychical, 
and  finally  the  sensuous  world,  this  metaphysical  relation  corre- 
sponds to  the  logical  process  of  determination  or  partition.  This 
\\o\nt  of  view,  according  to  which  the  more  general  is  throughout 
regarded  as  the  higher,  metaphysically  more  primitive  reality,  while 
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the  particular  is  held  to  be,  in  its  metaphysical  reality  also,  a  deriv- 
ative product  from  the  more  general,  —  a  view  which  resulted  from 
hypostatising  the  syllogistic  methods  of  Aristotle  (cf.  f  12,  3),  — ^ 
was  expressed  among  the  older  Neo-Platonists  principally  by 
Porphyry,  in  his  exegesis  of  Aristotle's  categories. 

Meanwhile  Produs  undertook  to  carry  out  methodically  this 
logical  schema  of  emanation,  and  out  of  regard  for  this  principle 
subordinated  a  number  of  simple  and  likewise  unknowable  <*  henads" 
beneath  the  highest,  completely  characterless  &.  In  so  doing  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  proper  dialectical 
principle  for  this  logical  procession  of  the  particular  from  the  uni- 
versal. Such  a  schematism  the  systematiser  of  Hellenism  found  in 
the  logico-metaphysical  relation  which  Plotinus  had  laid  at  the  basis 
of  the  development  of  the  world  from  the  deity.  The  procession  of 
the  Many  forth  from  the  One  involves,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
particular  remains  like  the  universal,  and  thus  that  the  effect  abides 
or  persists  within  the  cause;  in  the  second  place,  that  this  product 
is  a  new  self-subsisting  entity  in  contrast  with  that  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  and  that  it  proceeds  forth  from  the  same ;  and  finally,  that 
by  virtue  of  just  this  antithetic  relation  the  individual  strives  to 
return  again  to  its  ground.  Persistence^  procession,  and  return  (funn^, 
wpooitK,  iwurrpo^),  or  identity,  difference  and  union  of  that  which 
has  been  distinguished,  are  accordingly  the  three  momenta  of  the 
dialectical  process;  and  into  this  formula  of  emauistic  development, 
by  virtue  of  which  every  concept  should  be  thought  of  as  in  itself 
—  out  of  itself — returning  into  itself,  Proclus  pressed  his  entire 
combined  metaphysical  and  mythological  construction,  —  a  construc- 
tion in  which  he  assigned  to  the  systems  of  deities  of  the  different 
religions  their  place  in  the  mystical  and  magical  universe,  arranging 
them  in  the  series  divided  again  and  again  by  threes,  according  to 
his  law  of  the  determination  of  concepts.' 

9.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  peculiarity  of  Christian  philosophy 
eonsists  essentially  in  this,  that  in  its  apprehension  of  the  relation 
of  Ood  to  the  world,  it  sought  to  employ  throughout  the  ethical 
point  of  view  of  free,  creative  action.  Since  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  religious  conviction  it  held  fast  to  the  conception  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Original  Being,  it  conceived  of  the  procedure  of  the 
world  forth  from  Gkxl,  not  as  a  physical  or  logical  necessity  of  the 


^  PeTBonally,  Proclus  is  characterised  by  the  mingiing  of  a  superabandant 
credulous  piety  with  a  logical  formalinii  carried  even  to  pedantry,  a  combina- 
tion which  is  highly  interesting  psychologically.  Just  for  this  reason  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  pironounced  type  of  this  period  which  is  concerned  in  putting 
its  ardent  religiosity  into  a  scientific  system. 
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unfolding  of  his  Qssenoei  bat  as  an  act  qfwOl^  a^d  in  eonseqvteiioe  of 
this  the  creation  of  the  world  was  regarded  not  as  an  etem^  processi 
bat  as  2ifact  in  time  that  had  occurred  once  for  dU.  Th^  conception^ 
however,  in  which  these  motives  of  thought  became  coneentrated, 
was  that  of  the  freedom  of  the  wUL 

This  conception  had  had  at  first  the  meaning,  (with  Aristotle) 
of  conceding  to  the  finite  personality  acting  ethically  the  capacity  of 
a  decision  between  different  given  possibilities,  independently  of 
external  influence  and  compulsion.  The  conception  had  then  taken 
on,  with  Epicurus,  the  metaphysical  meaning  of  a  causeless  activity 
of  individual  beings.  Applied  to  the  absolute^  and  regarded  as  a 
quality  of  Grod,  it  is  developed  in  the  Christian  philosophy  into  the 
thought  of  ^'  creation  out  of  nothing,"  into  the  doctrine  of  an  un- 
caused production  of  the  voorldfrom  the  will  of  Chd,  Every  attempt 
at  an  explanation  of  the  world  is  thereby  put  aside;  the  world  is 
because  God  has  willed  it,  and  it  is  such  as  it  is  because  Qod  has 
willed  it  so  to  be.  At  no  point  is  th^  contrast  between  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  and  orthodox  Christianity  sharper  than  at  this. 

Meanwhile,  this  same  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
employed  to  overcome  the  very  difficulties  which  resulted  from  it 
For  the  unlimited  creative  activity  of.  the  omnipotent  God  forces 
the  problem  of  ''  theodicy  '*  forward  still  more  urgently  than  in  the 
other  theories  of  the  universe,  —  the  problem  how  the  reality  of 
evil  in  the  world  can  be  united  with  God's  perfect  goodness.  The 
optimism  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  creation^  and  the  pessimism  in* 
volved  in  the  felt  need  of  redemption^  the  theoretical  and  the  practical, 
the  metaphysical  and  the  ethical  momenta  of  religious  faith  strike 
hard  against  each  other.  But  faith,  supported  by  the  feeling  of 
responsibility,  finds  its  way  of  escape  out  of  these  difficulties  in  the 
assumption  that  God  provided  the  spirits  and  human  souls  which 
he  created,  with  a  freedom  analogous  to  his  own,  and  that  through 
their  guilt  evil  came  into  the  good  world.^ 

This  guilt,  the  thinkers  of  the  Church  find  not  to  consist  properly 
in  the  inclination  toward  matter  or  the  sensuous;  for  matter  as 
created  by  God  cannot  in  itself  be  evil.*  The  sin  of  free  spirits 
consists  rather  in  their  rebellion  against  the  will  of  God,  in  their 


^  This  is  expressed  abstractly  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  IV.  13,  606) 
in  the  form,  that  evil  is  only  an  action,  not  a  substance  (odcla)^  and  that  it  there- 
fore cannot  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  God. 

'^  Just  for  this  reason  the  metaphysical  dualism  of  the  Gnostics  must  be  in  its 
principle  heterodox,  and  that,  too,  no  matter  whether  it  bore  the  stamp  rather 
of  Oriental  mythology  or  of  Hellenistic  abstract  thought  —  even  though  in  the 
ethical  consequences  which  it  drew  it  coincided  in  great  part  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church. 
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longing  after  an  anlimited  power  of  self-determination,  and  only 
secondarily  inthe  faJist  that  they  have  turned  their  love  toward  Qod's 
creations,  toH&Lrd  the  world  instead  of  toward  God  himself.  Here 
too,  therefore,  there  prevails  in  the  content  of  the  conception  of 
evil  the  ne|[8tive  element  of  departure  and  falling  away  from  €k>d; ' 
bolr  the  whole  earnestness  of  the  religious  consciousness  asserts 
itself  in  this,  that  this  falling  away  is  conceived  of  not  merely  as 
absence  of  the  good,  but  as  a  positive,  perverted  act  of  will. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  dualism  of  God  and  the  world,  and 
that  of  spirit  and  matter,  become  indeed  deeply  involved  in  the 
Christian  theory  of  the  world.  God  and  the  eternal  life  of  the 
spirit,  the  world  and  the  transitory  life  of  the  flesh,  —  these  are 
here,  too,  sharply  enough  contrasted.  In  contradiction  with  the 
divine  pneuma  the  world  of  sense  is  filled  with  << hylic"  spirits,' 
evil  demons,  who  ensnare  man  in  their  pursuits  which  are  animated 
by  hostility  to  Grod,  stifle  in  him  the  voice  of  universal  natural  reve* 
iation,  and  thereby  make  special  revelation  necessary ;  and  without 
departure  from  them  and  from  the  sensuous  nature  there  is  for  the 
early  Christian  ethics,  also,  no  rescue  of  the  soul  possible. 

But  still  this  dualism  is  not  regarded  as  being  in  its  intrinsic 
nature  either  necessary  or  original.  It  is  not  the  opposition  be- 
tween God  and  matter,  but  that  between  God  and  fallen  spirits ;  it 
is  the  purdy  inner  antagonism  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  will.  In 
this  direction  Christian  philosophy  completed  through  Origen  the 
metaphysical  spiritualising  and  internalising  or  idealising  of  the 
world  of  the  senses.  In  it  the  corporeal  world  appears  as  completely 
permeated  and  maintained  by  spiritual  functions, — yes,  even  as  much 
reduced  to  spiritual  functions,  as  is  the  case  with  Plotinus;  but 
here  the  essential  element  in  these  functions  is  relations  of  will. 
As  the  passing  over  of  God  into  the  world  is  not  physical  necessity, 
but  ethical  freedom,  so  the  material  world  is  not  a  last  streaming 
forth  qf  spirit  and  soid,  but  a  creation  of  Crod  for  the  punishment 
and  for  the  overcoming  of  sin. 

To  be  sure,  Origen,  in  developing  these  thoughts,  took  up  a  motive 
which  was  allied  to  Neo-Platonism,  a  motive  which  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the. current  mode  of  thought  in  the  Church.  For 
strongly  as  he  held  fast  to  the  conception  of  the  divine  personality 
and  to  that  of  creation  as  a  free  act  of  divine  goodness,  the  scientific 
thought  which  desires  to  see  action  grounded  in  essence  was  yet 
too  strong  in  him  to  allow  him  to  regard  this  creation  as  a  causeless 


1  In  this  sense  even  Origen  ^uld  oall-  the  evil  t6  e^  Sw  (in  «/b/i.  II.  7,  65). 
«  TftUan,  Orat.  ad  Gtck,  4.  
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act  taking  place  once  for  all  in  time.  The  eternal,  onchangeable 
essence  of  God  demands  rather  the  thought  that  he  is  creator  from 
eternity  even  to  all  eternity,  that  he  never  can  be  without  creating, 
that  he  creates  timelessly.' 

But  this  creation  of  the  eternal  will  is,  therefore,  only  one  that 
relates  to  eternal  Being,  to  the  spiritual  world  (oMii).  In  ibis 
eternal  manner,  so  Origen  teaches,  Crod  begets  the  eternal  Son,  the 
Logos,  as  the  sum-total  of  his  world-thoughts  (cS«i  aScmt),  and 
through  him  the  realm  of  free,  spirits^  which,  limited  within  itself 
surrounds  the  deity  as  an  ever-living  garment.  Those  of  the  spirits 
that  continue  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Creator  remain  in 
unchanged  blessedness  with  him ;  but  those  that  become  weary  and 
negligent,  and  turn  from  him  in  pride  and  vainglory,  are,  for  pun- 
ishment, cast  into  matter  created  for  this  purpose.  So  arises  the 
world  of  sense,  which  is,  therefore,  nothing  self-subeistent,  but 
a  symbolic  etemalisation  of  spiritual  functions.  For  what  may  be 
regarded  as  Real  in  it  is  not  the  individual  bodies,  but  rather  the 
spiritual  Ideas  which  are  present,  connected  and  changing  within 
them.* 

So,  with  Origen,  Platonism  becomes  united  with  the  theory  of 
the  creative  will.  The  eternal  world  of  spirits  is  the  eternal  prod- 
net  of  the  changeless  divine  wilL  The  principle  of  the  temporal 
and  the  sensuous  (ycycmf)  is  the  changing  will  of  the  spirits. 
Corporeality  arises  on  account  of  their  sin,  and  will  vanish  again 
with  their  improvement  and  purification.    Thus  will,  and  the  rela- 

>  Orig.  De  Princ  I.  2,  10 ;  III.  4,  3. 

*  This  idealising  of  the  world  of  sense  was  treated  in  great  detail,  quite  ac- 
cording to  the  Platonic  model,  by  the  most  important  of  the  Oriental  Church 
fathers,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (331-394).  His  main  treatise  is  the  X^ot  icarifxir- 
Tuf6».  Edition  of  his  works  by  Morellus  (Paris,  1675)  [Eng.  tr.  in  Vol.  V.,  2d 
series.  Lib.  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  ed.  Schafif  and  Wace,  Oxford, 
Lond.,  and  N.Y.  1890].  Cf.  J.  Rupp,  O,  des  Bischofs  von  y,  Lebtn  und 
Meinungen,  Leips.  1834.  —  This  transformation  of  Nature  into  psychical  terms 
found  an  extremely  poetic  exposition  among  the  Gnostics,  particularly  with  the 
most  ingenious  among  them,  Valentinus.  The  origin  of  the  world  of  sense 
is  portrayed  as  follows  in  his  theogonic-cosmogonic  poetic  invention  :  When 
the  lowest  of  the  j¥k)ns,  Wisdom  (eo^la)^  in  over-hasty  longing,  would  fain 
have  plunged  into  the  original  Ground  and  had  been  brought  iMick  again  to  her 
place  by  the  Spirit  of  Measure  {Upos)^  the  Supreme  God  separated  from  her  her 
passionate  longing  (wdOos)  as  a  lower  Wisdom  {xdrw  vo^la)^  called  Achamoth, 
and  banished  it  into  the  '*yoid  **  (cf.  §  20,  4).  This  lower  vo^la,  nevertheless, 
impregnated  by  Upos  for  her  redemption,  bore  the  Demiurge  and  the  world  of 
sense.  On  this  account  that  ardent  longing  of  vo^la  expresses  itself  in  all 
forms  and  shapes  of  this  world  ;  it  is  her  feelings  that  constitute  the  essence  of 
phenomena ;  her  pressure  and  complaint  thrills  through  all  the  life  of  Nature. 
From  her  tears  have  come  fountains,  streams,  and  seas ;  from  her  benumbing 
before  the  divine  word,  the  rocks  and  mountains  ;  from  her  hope  of  redemption, 
light  and  ether,  which  in  reconciliation  stretch  above  the  earth.  This  poetic 
invention  is  farther  carried  out  with  the  lamentations  and  penitential  songs  of 
(To^ia  ID  the  Gnostic  treatise,  nUrns  so^la. 
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iion  of  penotwdities  to  one  another,  in  particular  that  of  the  finite  to 
the  infinite  personality,  are  recognised  as  the  nltimate  and  deepest 
meaning  of  all  reality. 


§  21.    The  Problem  of  Vnivenal  History. 

47ith  this  triumph  of  religious  ethics  over  cosmological  meta- 
physics, thus  sealed  by  Christianity,  is  connected  the  emergence  of 
a  farther  problem,  to  solve  which  a  number  of  important  attempts 
were  made  —  the  problem  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

1.  Here  something  which  is  in  its  principle  ?ieio  comes  forward, 
as  over  against  the  Greek  view  of  the  world.  For  Greek  science 
had  from  the  beginning  directed  its  questions  with  reference  to  the 
^vtn^f  the  abiding  essence  (cf.  p.  73),  and  this  mode  of  stating 
the  question,  which  proceeded  from  the  need  of  apprehending 
Nature,  had  influenced  the  progress  of  forming  conceptions  so 
strongly  that  the  chronological  course  of  events  had  always  been 
treated  as  something  of  secondary  importance,  having  no  meta- 
physical interest  of  its  own.  In  this  connection  Greek  science 
regarded  not  only  the  individual  man,  but  also  the  whole  human 
race,  with  all  its  fortunes,  deeds,  and  experiences,  as  ultimately  but 
an  episode,  a  special  formation  of  the  world-process  which  repeats 
itself  forever  according  to  like  laws. 

This  is  expressed  with  plain  grandeur  in  the  cosmological  begin- 
nings of  Greek  thought;  and  even  after  the  anthropological  tendency 
had  obtained  the  mastery  in  philosophy  the  thought  remained  in 
force  as  theoretical  background  for  every  projected  plan  of  the  art 
of  living,  that  human  life,  as  it  h^  sprung  forth  from  the  unchang- 
ing process  of  Nij^ture,  must  flow  again  into  the  same  (Stoa).  Plato 
had  indeed  asked  for  an  ultimate  end  of  earthly  life,  and  Aristotle 
had  investigated  the  regular  succession  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
political  life ;  but  the  inquiry  for  a  meaning  in  human  history  taken 
as  a  whole,  for  a  connected  plan  of  historical  development,  had 
never  once  been  put  forward,  and  still  less  had  it  occurred  to  any 
of  the  old  thinkers  to  see  in  this  the  intrinsic,  essential  nature  of 
the  world. 

The  most  characteristic  procedure  in  just  this  respect  is  that 
of  Neo-Platonistn.  Its  metaphysics,  also,  follows  the  religious 
motive  as  its  guide;  but  it  gives  this  motive  a  genuine  Hellenic 
turn  when  it  regards  the  procession  of  the  imperfect  forth  from 
the  perfect  as  an  eternal  process  of  a  necessary  nature,  in  which 
the  human  individual  also  finds  his  place  and  sees  it  as  his  destiny 
to  seek  salvation  alone  by  himself  by  return  to  the  infinite. 
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2.  ChriatianUyy  hoFever,  found  from  the  beginning  tke  essence 
of  the  whole  world-movement  iQ  the  experiences  of  pereonalUies: 
for  it  external  nature  was  but  a  theatre  for  the  developipent  of 
the  relation  of  person  to  person,  and  especially  of  the  relation  of  the 
finite  spirit  to  the  deity.  And  to  this  were  added,  as  a  further 
determining  power,  the  principle  oflove;  the  consciousness  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  race,  the  deep  conviction  of  the  universal 
sinfulness,  and  the  faith  in  a  common  redemption.  All  this  led  to 
regarding  the  history  of  the  fall  and  of  redemption  as  the  true 
metaphysical  import  of  the  world's  reality,  and  so  instead  of  an 
eternal  process  of  Nature,  the  drama  of  univerecd  history  as  an  on- 
ward flow  of  events  that  were  activities  of  free  will,  became  tiie  con- 
tent of  Christian  metaphysics. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  personality  of  Jesue  of  Nazareth  had  left,  than  the  fact 
that  all  doctrines  of  Christianity,  however  widely  they  may  other> 
wise  diverge  philosophically  or  mythically,  are  yet  at  one  in  seeking 
in  him  and  his  appearance  the  centre  of  the  worUVs  history.  By  hun 
the  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  between  light  and  darkness,  is 
decided. 

But  this  consciousness  of  victory  with  which  Christianity  believed 
in  its  Saviour  had  still  another  side :  to  the  evil  which  had  been 
overcome  by  him  belonged  also  the  other  religions,  as  by  no  means 
its  least  important  element.  For  the  Christian  mode  of  thought  of 
those  days  was  far  from  denying  the  reality  of  the  heathen  gods ;  it 
regarded  them  rather  as  evil  demons,  fallen  spirits  who  had  seduced 
man  and  persuaded  him  to  worship  them,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
returning  to  the  true  God.* 

By  this  thought  the  conflict  of  religions,  which  took  place  in  the 
Alexandrian  period,  acquires  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  thinkers  a 
metaphysical  significance :  the  powers  whose  struggling  forms  the 
world's  history  are  the  gods  of  the  various  religions,  and  the  history 
^,^i  this  conflict  is  the  inner  significance  of  all  reality.  And  since 
every  individual  man  with  his  ethical  life-work  is  implicated  in 
this  great  complex  process,  .thS-iii^^portance  of^  individuality  ^becomes 
raised  far  above  the  life  of  sense,  into  the  sphere  of  metaphysical 
reality 

3.  With  almost  all  Christian  thinkers,  accordingly,  the  world'^ 
history  appears  as  a  course  of  inner  events  which  draw  after  them 
the  origin  and  fortunes  of  the  world  of  sense,  —  a  course  which 
takes  place  once  for  all.     It  is  essentially  only  Origen  who  holds  fast 


^  So  even  Origen ;  cf .  Cont,  Cels.  IIL  28. 
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ta  the  fundameiital  character  of  Greek  science  (cC.  p.  27,  ch.  1). 
so  far  as  to  teach  the  eternity  of  the  world-process.  Between  the 
two  motives,  the  Christian  and  the  Oreek,  he  found  a  way  of  escape 
by  making  a  succession  of  temporal  worlds  proceed  forth  from  the 
eternal  spiritual  world,  which  he  regarded  as  the  immediate  creation 
of  God,  and  by  holding  that  these  temporal  worlds  take  their  origin 
with  the  declension  and  fall  of  a  number  of  free  spirits,  and  are  to 
find  their  end  with  the  redemption  and  restitution  of  the  same 

The  fundamental  tendency  of  Christian  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
was  to  portray  the  historical  drama  of  fall  and  redemption  as  a 
connected  series  of  events  taking  place  once  for  all,  which  begins 
with  a  free  decision  of  lower  spirits  to  sin,  and  has  its  turning- 
point  in  the  redemptive  revelation,  the  resolve  of  divine  freedom. 
In  contrast  with  the  naturalistic  conceptions  of  Greek  thought, 
hUioTy  is  conceived  of  as  the  realm  of  free  ode  of  pereonalitieBy  takiiig 
place  but  oncCf  and  the  character  of  these  acts,  agreeably  to  the  entire 
consciousness  of  the  time,  is  of  essentially  religious  significance. 

4.  It  is  highly  interesting  now  to  see  how  in  the  mythico- 
metaphysical  inventions  of  the  Onoaiics,  the  peculiar  relation  of 
Christianity  to  Judaiem  is  brought  to  expression  in  cosmogonic 
garb.  In  the  Gnostic  circles  the  so-called  Gkntile  Christian  ten- 
dency is  predominant,  the  tendency  which  desires  to  define  the  new 
religion  as  sharply  as  possible,  as  over  against  Judaism,  and  this 
tendency  just  through  the  Hellenistic  philosophy  grows  to  the  most 
open  hostility  against  if  udaism. 

The  mythological  form  for  this  is,  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, who  gave  the  Mosaic  law,  is  regarded  as  the  fashioner  of  the 
world  of  sense,  —  for  the  most  part  under  the  Platonic  name  of  the 
DemiurgCf  —  and  is  assigned  that  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  cosmic 
forms  or  MonSy  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  which 
belongs  to  him  in  accordance  with  this  function. 

At  the  beginning  this  relation  is  not  yet  that  of  pronounced  oppo* 
sition.  A  certain  CerirUhua  (about  115  a.d.)  had  already  distin- 
guished the  God  of  the  Jews  as  Demiurge,  from  the  Supreme  God 
who  was  not  defiled  by  any  contact  with  matter,  and  had  taught 
that  in  contrast  with  the  ''law"  given  by  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
Jesus  had  brought  the  revelation  of  the  Supreme  God.*    So,  too, 


1  Grig.  De  Prine.  III.  1,  3.  These  worlds,  on  sccoant  of  the  freedom  from 
which  they  proceed,  are  not  at  all  like  one  another,  hat  are  of  the  most  mani- 
fold Tariety;  lb.  II.  3,  3  f. 

*A  distinction  which  Nomenios  also  adopted,  evidently  under  Gnostic  influ- 
enoes.    Of.  Enseb.  Pnjq>.  Sv.  XI.  1& 
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with  SatuminuSf  the  Qod  of  the  Jews  appears  as  the  head  of  the 
seven  planetary  spirits,  who,  as  lowest  emanation  of  the  spiritual 
realm,  in  their  desire  to  rule  tore  away  a  portion  of  matter  to  form 
from  it  the  world  of  sense,  and  set  man  as  guardian  over  it  But  a 
conflict  arises,  since  Satan,  to  conquer  back  this  part  of  his  kingdom, 
sends  against  man  his  demons  and  the  lower  '* hylic"  race  of  men. 
In  this  conflict  the  prophets  of  the  Demiurge  prove  powerless  until 
the  Supreme  Qod  sends  the  .^k)n  vwi  as  Saviour,  in  order  that  he 
may  free  pneumatic  men  and  likewise  the  Demiurge  and  his  spirits 
from  the  power  of  Satan.  This  same  redemption  of  the  Jewish  God 
also  is  taught  by  Ba$ilide$,  who  introduces  him  under  the  name  of 
the  '*  great  Archon  "  as  an  efflux  of  the  divine  world-seed,  as  head 
of  the  world  of  sense,  and  represents  him  as  made  to  tremble  by  the 
Supreme  GK)d's  message  of  salvation  in  Jesus,  and  as  brought  to 
repentance  for  his  undue  exaltation. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  Gk>d  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Carpo- 
crates,  belongs  to  the  fallen  angels,  who,  commissioned  to  form  the 
world,  completed  it  according  to  their  own  caprice,  and  founded  sep- 
arate realms  in  which  they  got  themselves  reverenced  by  subordinate 
spirits  and  by  men.  But  while  these  particular  religions  are,  like 
their  Gods,  in  a  state  of  mutual  conflict,  the  Supreme  Deity  reveals 
in  Jesus  the  one  true  universal  religion  which  has  Jesus  as  its 
object,  even  as  he  had  already  before  made  revelation  in  the  great 
educators  of  humanity,  a  Pythagoras  and  a  Plato. 

In  more  decided  polemic  against  Judaism  Cerdo  the  Syrian 
further  distinguished  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  from  that  of 
the  New.  The  God  announced  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  the 
purposeful  World-fashioner  and  as  the  God  of  justice  is  accessible 
even  to  natural  knowledge  —  the  Stoic  conception;  the  God  re- 
vealed through  Jesus  is  the  unknowable,  the  good  God  —  the 
Pbilonic  conception.  The  same  determinations  move  sharply  defined 
are  employed  by  Marcion}  (about  150),  who  conceives  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  in  a  strongly  ascetic  manner,  and  regards  it  as  a  warfare 
against  the  Demiurge  and  for  the  Supreme  God  revealed  through 
Jesus,'  and  Marcion's  disciple  Apdles  even  treated  the  Jewish  God 

^  Cf.  Volkmar,  Philoaophoumena  und  Marcion  ( Theol.  Jahrb.  Tlibingen, 
1864).    Same  author,  Dds  Evangelium  Marcion^ a  (Leips.  1852). 

^  An  extremely  piquant  mythological  modification  of  this  thought  is  found 
in  the  sect  of  the  OphiUi,  who  gave  to  the  Hebraic  narrative  of  the  fall  the 
interpretation,  that  the  serpent  which  taught  man  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge in  Paradise  made  a  beginning  of  bringing  the  revelation  of  the  true  God 
to  man  who  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge,  and  that  after 
man  had  on  this  account  experienced  the  wrath  of  the  Demiurge,  the  revela- 
tion had  appeared  victorious  in  Jesus.  For  this  knowledge  which  the  serpent 
desired  to  teach  is  the  true  salvation  of  man. 
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as  Lucifer,  who  brought  carnal  sin  into  the  world  of  sense  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  good  <'  Demiurge,"  the  highest  angel,  so  that, 
at  the  petition  of  the  Demiurge,  the  Supreme  Grod  sent  the  Re- 
deemer against  him. 

5.  In  contrast  with  this  yiew  we  find  the  doctrine  firmly  held, 
not  only  by  the  Recognitwns,*  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome  (which 
arose  about  150  a.d.),  but  in  the  entire  orthodox  development  of 
Christian  doctrine,  that  the  Supreme  God  and  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  God  of  the  New  and  the  God  of  the  Old  Testaments,  are 
the  same.  But  a  uM-planned  educative  development  of  the  divine 
rev^aUon  is  assumed,  and  in  this  the  history  of  salvation,  i,e.  the 
inner  history  of  the  world,  is  sought  Proceeding  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Pauline  epistles,'  Justin,  and  especially 
Irensens,  took  this  standpoint.  The  theory  of  revelation  did  not 
become  complete  until  it  found  this  elaboration  in  the  philosophy 
of  history  (cf.  §  18). 

For  the  anticipations  of  Christian  revelation,  that  emerge  on  the 
one  hand  in  Jewish  prophecy,  on  the  other  in  Hellenic  philosophy, 
are  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  as  pedagogic  preparations  for 
Christianity.  And  since  the  redemption  of  sinful  man  constitutes, 
according  to  the  Christian  view,  the  sole  significance  and  value  of 
the  world's  history,  and  so  of  all  that  is  real  aside  from  Grod,  the 
well-ordered  succession  of  Ood's  acts  of  revelation  appears  as  the 
essential  thing  in  the  entire  course  of  the  world's  events. 

In  the  main,  corresponding  to  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  three 
stages  of  this  divine,  saving  activity  are  distinguished.*  As  divided 
theoretically  there  are,  first,  the  universal-human  revelation,  given 
objectively  by  the  purposiveness  of  Nature,  subjectively'  thintigh 
the  rational  endowment  of  the  mind ;  second,^  jth&fspeciaL^velktioii 
imparted  to  the  Hebrew  people^  tiiroagh  thei  Mo^kfrlsW'/andithe 
promises  of  the  proplwt89rand'tMrd,  thfar  ooinplete'rcivekilioii  thrpn^h 
Jesufli}  «iMvided'aooordihg  to tiiB0,[ th^  perfoddreztindediroBiiAdGUi 
to>MMie8^fcom  Moses  lb€hi^stifh)m€hn8kio>tike«ndii^4h^woiidL/* 
llii94ri^le  diyisioft'iuiras  tha  mere  'iiatujiil  >f^^  viidieiDt  Ohrislianitgr, 
thestrtager  itiEt  faith^thatilihecio^Bg  period  V>f^the.w^ 

vrr^MUcdtUy  GeamdoH^fLaJ^i.  A^)ip:iC&;Ai  m\9sab^^  ttit^^lvimntimim^n 
ta4!Wki(ditresttlw'>^bm!"«Bltheit*achcnlmaatc>M«iito:Cbrlafe'(*ii««lNhAi>M 

_J_The  later  (heretical}  ideTelopment  of  eschatology  added  to  these  three 
periods  yet  a  fourth,  by  the  appearance  of  the  **  Paraclete."  Cf.,  e.g.<i  Ter- 
tuUUn,  De  Virg.  r«f.  l/fCSSiO.^*-   ''^    '>^  .;  .h.jhI    t  ) 
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tion,  which  had  begun  with  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  would  be 
ended  in  a  very  short  time.  The  eschatologUxU  hopes  are  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  early  Christian  metaphysics ;  for  the  philosophy 
of  history  which  made  Jesus  the  turning-point  of  the  world's  history 
had,  as  by  no  means  its  slighest  support,  the  expectation  that  the 
Crucified  would  return  again  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  complete 
the  victory  of  light  over  darkness.  However  varied  these  ideas 
become  with  time  and  with  the  disappointment  of  the  first  hopes, 
however  strongly  the  tendencies  of  dualism  and  monism  assert 
themselves  here  also,  by  conceiving  of  the  last  Judgment  either  as 
a  definite  separation  of  good  and  evil,  or  as  a  complete  overcoming 
of  the  latter  by  the  former  {AwoKaraffTamn  wdimw  with  Origen),  and 
however  much  a  more  material  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  blessed- 
ness and  unhappiness,  of  heaven  and  hell,  interplay  here  also,  — in 
every  case  the  last  Judgment  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  so  the  consummation  of  the  divine  plan  of  salva- 
tion. 

6.  The  points  of  view  from  which  the  world's  history  is  regarded 
by  Christian  thinkers  are  thus  indeed  exclusively  religious ;  but  the 
more  general  principle  of  a  historical  teleology  gains  recognition 
within  them.  While  Greek  philosophy  had  reflected  upon  the  pur- 
posiveness  of  Nature  with  a  depth  and  an  energy  which  religious 
thought  could  not  surpass,  the  completely  new  thought  rises  here 
that  the  course  of  events  in  human  life  also  has  a  purposeful  mean- 
ing as  a  whole.  The  teleology  of  history  becomes  raised  above 
that  of  Nature,  and  the  former  appears  as  the  higher  in  worth,  in 
whose  service  the  latter  is  employed.' 

Such  a  conception  was  possible  only  for  a  time  that  from  a  ripe 
result  looked  back  upon  the  vivid  memory  of  a  great  development 
in  the  world's  history.  The  universal  civilisation  of  the  Roman 
Empire  found  dawning  in  the  self-consciousness  of  its  own  inner 
life  the  presentiment  of  a  purpose  in  that  working  together  of 
national  destinies  through  which  it  had  itself  come  into  existence, 
and  the  idea  of  this  mighty  process  was  yielded  especially  by  the 
continued  tradition  of  Greek  literature  embracing  a  thousand  years. 
The  religious  theory  of  the  world,  which  had  developed  from  this 
ancient  civilisation,  gave  to  that  thought  the  form  that  the  meaning 
of  the  historical  movement  was  to  be  sought  in  the  preparations  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  man ;  and  since  the  peoples  of  the  ancient 
civilisation  themselves  felt  that  the  time  of  their  efficient  working 
was  complete,  it  is  comprehensible  that  they  believed  they  saw  the 
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end  of  histoiy  immediately  before  them,  where  the  sun  of  their  day 
was  sinking. 

But  hand  in  hand  with  this  idea  of  a  systematically  planned  unity 
in  human  history  goes  the  thought  of  a  wnity  of  the  human  race, 
exalted  above  space  and  time.  The  consciousness  of  common  civil- 
isatiouy  breaking  through  national  boundaries,  becomes  complete  in 
the  belief  in  a  common  revelation  and  redemption  of  all  men.  Inas- 
much as  the  salvation  of  the  whole  race  is  made  the  import  of  the 
divine  plan  for  the  world,  it  appears  that  among  the  provisions  of 
this  plan,  the  most  important  is  that  fellowship  {iKKXfi<na)  to  which 
all  members  of  the  race  are  called,  by  sharing  in  faith  the  same  work 
of  redemption.  The  conception  of  the  Church,  shaped  out  from  the 
life  of  the  Christian  community,  stands  in  this  connection  with  the 
religious  philosophy  of  history,  and  accordingly,  among  its  constitu- 
tive marks  or  notes,  universality  or  catholicity  is  one  of  the  most 
important. 

7.  In  this  way,  man  and  his  destiny  becomes  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  This  anthrqpocentric  character  distinguishes  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world  essentially  from  the  Neo-Platonic.  The  latter, 
indeed,  assigned  a  high  metaphysical  position  to  the  human  individ- 
ual, whose  psychico-spiritual  nature  it  even  held  to  be  capable  of 
deification ;  it  regarded  the  purposeful  connected  whole  of  Nature 
also  from  the  (Stoic)  point  of  view  of  its  usefulness  for  man,  —  but 
never  would  Neo-Platonism  have  consented  to  declare  man,  who 
for  it  was  a  part  of  the  phenomena  in  which  divine  efficiency 
appears,  to  be  the  end  of  the  whole. 

Just  this,  however,  is  the  case  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Fathers. 
According  to  Irenasus,  man  is  the  end  and  aim  of  breation :  it  is  to 
him  as  a  knowing  being  that  Gkni  would  reveal  himself,  and  for  his 
sake  the  rest,  the  whole  of  Nature,  has  been  created  ;  he  it  is,  also, 
who  by  abuse  of  the  freedom  granted  him,  made  farther  revelation 
and  redemption  necessary;  it  is  he,  therefore,  for  whose  sake  all 
history  also  exists.    Man  as  the  highest  unfolding  of  psychical  life 
is,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa   teaches,  the  crown  of  creation,  its  master 
and  king :  it  is  creation's  destiny  to  be  contemplated  by  him,  and 
taken  back  into  its  original  spirituality.     But  with  Origen,  too,  men 
are  just  those  fallen  spirits,  who,  for  punishment  and  improvement,  / 
have  been  clothed  with  the  world  of  sense:  Nature  exists  only  on  j 
account  of  their  sin,  and  it  will  cease  again  when  the  historical  \ 
process  has  attained  its  end  through  the  return  of  all  spirits  to  the 
Good. 

Thus  the  anthropological  movem£nt,  which  at  first  forced  its  way 
into  Greek  science  only  as  a  shifting  of  the  interest,  as  a  change  in  < 
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/  the  statement  of  the  proUeniy  developed  during  the  HeUenistio- 
Boman  period  to  be  more  and  more  the  real  principle  from  which 
the  world  was  oonsideredi  and  at  last  in  league  witii  the  religions 
need  it  took  possession  of  metaphysics.  The  human  race  has  gained 
the  oonseiousness  of  the  unity  of  its  historical  connection  and  re- 
gards the  hUtonf  of  it$  mdvation  as  the  measure  of  all  finite  things. 
What  arises  and  passes  away  in  space  and  time  has  its  true  signifi- 
cance only  in  so  &r  as  it  is  taken  up  into  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
Ood. 

Being  and  Becoming  were  the  problems  of  ancient  philosophy 
at  its  beginning :  the  conoeptions  with  which  it  doses  are  Ood  and 
the  human  race. 


PART  III. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  BODDLE  AGES. 

RousBelot,  JStudea  sur  la  PhUoiophie  du  Moyen  Age.    Paris,  184(M2. 
B.  Uaurtou,  De  la  PhiloMophie  SehoUutique.    Paris,  1860. 
B.  Uaurfou,  Histoire  de  la  Phaosophie  SchoUuUque,    Paris,  1872-80. 
A.  Stockl,  GtschidUe  der  Philo$ophU  de»  MittekOUn,    Mainz,  1864-66. 

Whrn  the  migration  of  the  peoples  broke  in  devastation  over  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  latter  lacked  the  political  streng^th  to 
defend  itself  against  the  northern  barbarians,  scientific  civilisation, 
also,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  completely  crushed  out;  for  the 
tribes  to  whom  the  sceptre  now  passed  brought  still  less  mind  and 
understanding  for  the  finely  elaborated  structures  of  philosophy 
than  for  the  light  forms  of  Grecian  art.  And,  withal,  ancient  civ- 
ilisation was  in  itself  so  disintegrated,  its  vital  force  was  so  broken, 
that  it  seemed  incapable  of  taking  the  rude  victors  into  its  school. 

Thus  the  conquests  of  the  Greek  spirit  would  have  been  given 
over  to  destruction  beyond  hope  of  rescue,  if  in  the  midst  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  old  world,  a  new  spiritual  power  had  not 
grown  strong,  to  which  the  sons  of  the  Nprth  bowed,  and  which, 
with  firm  hand,  knew  how  to  rescue  for  the  future  the  goods  of 
civilisation,  and  preserve  them  during  the  centuries  of  subversion. 
This  power  was  the  ChrigHan  Church,  What  the  State  could  not 
do,  what  art  and  science  could  not  achieve,  religion  accomplished. 
Inaccessible  still  for  the  fine  workings  of  aesthetic  imagination  and 
abstract  thought,  the  Germans  were  laid  hold  of  in  their  deepest 
feelings  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  worked  upon  them 
with  all  the  power  of  its  grand  simplicity. 

Only  from  this  point  of  religious  excitation,  therefore,  could  the 
process  of  the  appropriation  of  ancient  science  by  the  peoples  of 
the  Europe  of  to-day  begin ;  only  at  the  hand  of  the  Church  could 
the  new  world  enter  the  school  of  the  old.  The  natural  conse- 
quence, however,  of  this  relation  was,  that  at  first  only  that  portion 
of  the  intellectual  content  of  ancient  civilisation  remained  alive 
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which  had  been  taken  up  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  the  teaching  authority  rigidly  excluded  all  else,  and  espe- 
cially that  which  was  opposed  to  her.  By  this  means,  to  be  sure, 
confusion  in  the  youthful  mind  of  these  nations,  which  would  not 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  and  elaborate  much  and  many  kinds 
of  material,  was  wisely  guarded  against ;  but  thereby  whole  worlds 
of  the  intellectual  life  sank  to  the  depth  from  which  they  could 
only  be  drawn  forth  again  long  after,,  by  toil  and  conflict 

The  Church  had  grown  to  its  great  task  of  becoming  the  educator 
of  the  European  nations,  first  of  all,  because  from  the  invisible 
beginnings  of  a  religious  society  it  had  developed  with  steadily 
growing  power  to  a  unified  organisation,  which  amid  the  dissolution 
of  political  life  presented  itself  as  the  only  power  that  was  firm  and 
sure  of  itself.  And  since  this  organisation  was  supported  by  the 
thought  that  the  Church  was  called  to  become  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  salvation  of  redemption  to  all  humanity,  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  barbarians  was  a  task  prescribed  by  its  own  nature. 
But  the  Church  was  all  the  more  able  to  take  this  in  hand,  since  in 
her  inner  life  she  had  proceeded  with  the  same  certainty  amid 
numerous  deviating  paths,  and  had  attained  the  goal  of  a  unified 
and  completed  system  of  doctrine.  To  this  was  further  added  the 
especially  favourable  circumstance,  that  at  the  threshold  of  the  new 
epoch  she  was  presented  with  the  sum-total  of  her  convictions, 
worked  out  into  the  form  of  a  thorough  scientific  system  by  a  mind 
of  the  first  order,  —  Augustine. 

Augustine  was  the  true  teacher  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only 
do  the  threads  of  Christian  and  Neo-Platonic  thought,  the  ideas  of 
Origen  and  of  Plotinus,  unite  in  his  philosophy,  but  he  also  concen- 
trated the  entire  thought  of  his  time  with  creative  energy  about  the 
need  of  salvation  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  need  by  the  church 
community.  His  doctrine  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Herewith  was  given,  in  pregnant  unity,  the  system  which  became 
the  basis  of  the  scientific  training  of  the  European  peoples,  and  in 
this  form  the  Romanic  and  Grermanic  peoples  entered  upon  the 
inheritance  of  the  Greeks. 

But  for  this  reason  the  Middle  Ages  retraced  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion the  path  which  the  Greeks  had  gone  over  in  their  relations  to 
science.  In  antiquity  science  had  arisen  from  the  pure  a&sthetic  joy 
in  knowledge  itself,  and  had  only  gradually  entered  into  the  service 
of  practical  need,  of  ethical  tasks,  and  of  religious  longings.  The 
Middle  Ages  begins  with  the  conscious  subordination  of  knowledge 
to  the  great  ends  of  faith ;  it  sees  in  science  at  the  beginning  only 
the  task  of  the  intellect  to  make  clear  to  itself  and  express  in 
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Abstract  thought  that  which  it  possesses  surely  and  unassailably 
in  feeling  and  conviction.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  work  the  joy 
in  knowledge  itself  wakes  anew,  at  first  timorously  and  uncertainly, 
then  with  ever-increasing  force  and  self-certainty ;  it  unfolds  itself 
at  first  seholastically,  in  fields  which  seem  to  lie  far  distant  from 
faith's  unassailable  sphere  of  ideas,  and  at  the  end  breaks  through 
victoriously  when  science  begins  to  define  her  limits  as  against 
faith,  philosophy  hers  as  against  theology,  and  to  assume  a  con- 
scious independent  position. 

The  education  of  the  European  peopleSy  which  the  history  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  sets  forth,  has  then  for  its  starting- 
point  the  Church  doctrine,  and  for  its  goal  the  development  of 
the  scientific  spirit.  The  intellectual  civilisation  of  antiquity  is 
brought  to  modern  peoples  in  the  religious  form  which  it  assumed 
at  Its  close,  and  develops  in  them  gradually  the  maturity  for  prop- 
erly scientific  work. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  history 
of  this  education  awakens  psychological  interest  and  an  interest 
connected  with  the  history  of  civilisation,  rather  than  presents  new 
and  independent  fruits  of  philosophical  insight.  In  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  presented  material  the  peculiar  personality  of  the 
disciple  may  assert  itself  here  and  there;  the  problems  and  con- 
ceptions of  ancient  philosophy  may,  therefore,  find  many  fine  trans- 
formations when  thus  taken  up  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  peoples, 
and  in  forging  out  the  new  Latin  terminology  in  the  Middle  Ages 
acuteness  and  depth  often  contend  emulously  with  pedantry  and 
insipidity ;  but  in  its  fundamental  philosophical  thoughts,  mediseval 
philosophy  remains  enclosed  within  the  system  of  conceptions  of 
the  Greek  and  the  Hellenistic-Roman  philosophy,  —  not  only  as 
regards  its  problems,  but  also  as  regards  their  solutions.  Highly 
as  we  must  estimate  the  worth  of  its  labours  for  the  intellectual 
education  of  European  peoples,  its  highest  achievements  remain  in 
the  last  instance  just  brilliant  productions  of  scholars  or  disciples, 
not  of  masters,  —  productions  in  which  only  the  eye  of  the  most 
refined  detailed  investigation  can  discover  the  gently  germinating 
beginnings  of  a  new  thought,  but  which  show  themselves  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  an  appropriation  of  the  world  of  thought  of  the  depart- 
ing antiquity.  Mediseval  philosophy  is,  in  its  entire  spirit,  solely 
the  continuation  of  the  Hellenistic-Roman,  and  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  that  what  in  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era  had  been  coming  into  existence  amid  struggles  was,  for  the 
Middle  Ages,  given  and  regarded  as  something  in  the  main  complete 
and  definitive. 
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This  period,  in  which  the  humanity  of  to-day  was  at  school, 
lasted  a  full  thousand  years,  and  as  if  in  systematically  planned 
pedagogic  steps  its  education  proceeds  toward  science  by  the  suc- 
cessive addition  of  ancient  material  of  culture.  Out  of  the  antith- 
eses which  appear  in  this  material  grow  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
and  the  ancient  conceptions  taken  up  and  amplified  give  the  form 
to  the  scientific  theories  of  the  world  prevalent  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

An  original  discord  exists  in  this  tradition  between  Neo-Flatonism 
and  the  Church  doctrine  defended  by  Augustine,  —  a  discord  which 
indeed  was  not  equally  strong  at  all  points,  since  Augustine  in  very 
essential  points  had  remained  under  the  control  of  Neo-Platonism, 
and  yet  a  discord  which  amounted  to  an  opposition  with  reference 
to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  faith. 
The  system  of  Augustine  is  concentrated  about  the  conception  of 
the  Church ;  for  it  philosophy  has  as  its  main  task  to  present  the 
Church  doctrine  as  a  scientific  system,  to  establish  and  develop  it : 
in  so  far  as  it  prosecutes  this  task  mediseval  philosophy  is  the 
science  of  the  schools.  Scholasticism,  The  Neo-Platonic  tendency, 
on  the  contrary,  takes  the  direction  of  guiding  the  individual, 
through  knowledge,  to  blessed  oneness  of  life  with  the  deity :  in  so 
far  as  the  science  of  the  Middle  Ages  sets  itself  this  end  it  is  MysiU 
cism. 

Scholasticism  and  Mysticism  accordingly  supplement  each  other 
without  being  reciprocally  exclusive.  As  the  intuition  of  the  Mystics 
may  become  a  part  of  the  Scholastic  system,  so  the  proclamation  of 
the  Mystics  may  presuppose  the  system  of  the  Scholastics  as  its 
background.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  therefore,  Mysticism  is 
more  in  danger  than  Scholasticism  of  becoming  heterodox ;  but  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  see  in  this  an  essential  mark  for  distinguish- 
ing between  the  two.  Scholasticism  is,  no  doubt,  m  the  main 
entirely  orthodox ;  but  not  only  do  the  theories  of  the  Scholastics 
diverge  widely  in  the  treatment  of  dogmas  which  are  still  in 
the  process  of  formulation,  but  many  of  the  Scholastics,  even  in 
the  scientific  investigation  of  the  doctrines  which  were  given,  pro- 
ceeded to  completely  heterodox  theories,  the  expression  of  which 
brought  them  into  more  or  less  severe  conflicts  without  and  within. 
As  regards  Mysticism,  the  Neo-Platonic  tradition  often  forms  the 
theoretical  background  of  the  secret  or  open  opposition  offered  to 
the  monopolising  of  the  religious  life  on  the  part  of  the  Church ;  * 
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but  we  meet  on  the  other  hand  enthusiastic  Mystics  who  feel  them- 
selyes  called  to  take  the  true  faith  into  their  protection  against  the 
excesses  of  Scholastic  science. 

It  appears  thus  to  be  inappropriate  to  giye  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  general  name  of  ''Scholasticism.''  It  might 
rather  proye,  as  the  result  of  a  more  exact  estimate,  that  in  the 
maintenance  of  scientific  tradition  as  well  as  in  the  slow  adaptation 
and  transformation  of  those  philosophical  doctrines  which  were 
effective  for  the  after  time,  a  part  belongs  to  Mysticism  which  is 
at  least  as  great  as  the  part  played  by  Scholasticism,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  a  sharp  separation  of  the  two  currents  is  not  practicable 
in  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  prominent  philosophic 
thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Finally,  it  must  be  added  that  even  when  we  put  together  Scholas- 
ticism and  Mysticism,  we  have  in  nowise  exhausted  the  character- 
istics of  mediaeval  philosophy.  While  the  nature  of  both  these 
tendencies  is  fixed  by  their  relation  to  the  religious  presuppositions 
of  thought,  —  in  the  one  case  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
in  the  other  personal  piety,  —  there  runs  along  side  by  side  with 
these,  especially  in  the  later  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  though 
noticeable  still  earlier,  a  secular  side-current  which  brings  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  the  rich  results  of  Greek  and  Boman  experience  of 
the  world,  to  science  building  itself  anew.  Here,  too,  at  the  outset 
the  effort  prevails  to  introduce  organically  into  the  Scholastic 
system  this  extensive  material  and  the  forms  of  thought  which  are 
dominant  in  it;  but  the  more  this  part  of  the  sphere  of  thought 
develops  into  an  independent  significance,  the  more  the  entire  lines 
of  the  scientific  consideration  of  the  world  become  shifted,  and 
while  the  reflective  interpretation  and  rationalisation  of  the  relig- 
ious feeling  becomes  insulated  within  itself,  philosophical  knowl- 
edge begins  to  mark  off  anew  for  itself  the  province '  of  purely 
theoretical  investigation. 

From  this  multiplicity  of  variously  interwoven  threads  of  tradi- 
tion with  which  ancient  science  weaves  its  fabric  on  into  the  Middle 
^gies,  we  can  understand  the  wealth  of  colour  in  which  the  philosophy 
of  this  thousand  years  spreads  out  before  historical  research.  In 
th^  ft^quent  exchange  of  friendly  and  hostile  contact,  these  elements 
of  a.  tn^ition  changing  in  compass  and  content  from  century  to 
centuiy  ^lay  back  and  forth  to  form  ever  new  pictures ;  a  surprising 
fineness  in. tiiei. transitions  and  shadings  becomes  developed  as  these 
elements  iai^  woven  together,  and  thus  there  is  developed  dlso  a 
wealth  of  1^^  iu.tJbe  work  of  thought,  which  manifests  itself  ia  |^ 
considerable  number  of  interesting  personalities,  in  an  astonishing 
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amount  of  literaiy  production,  and  in  a  passionate  agitation  of  scien* 
tific  controversies. 

Such  living  variety  in  form  has  as  yet  by  no  means  everywhere 
received  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  literary-historical  research,^  but 
the  main  lines  of  this  development  lie  before  us  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly enough  for  the  history  of  philosophic  principles,  which 
nevertheless  finds  but  a  meagre  field  in  this  period  for  the  reasons 
already  adduced.  We  must,  indeed,  be  on  our  guard  against  aiming  to 
reduca  the  complex  movement  of  this  process  to  formulas  that  are 
all  too  simple,  and  against  overlooking  the  multitude  of  positive 
and  negative  relations  that  have  come  and  gone  in  shifting  forms 
between  the  elements  of  ancient  tradition  which  found  their  en- 
trance in  the  course  of  centuries  by  irregular  intervals  into  medisval 
thought. 

In  general,  the  course  of  science  among  the  European  peoples  of 
the  Middle  Ages  proceeded  along  the  following  lines. 

The  profound  doctrine  of  AugusUne  had  its  first  efficiency,  not  in 
the  direction  of  its  philosophical  significance,  but  as  an  authoritative 
presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Side  by  side  with  this 
a  Neo-Platonic  Mysticism  maintained  itself,  and  scientific  schooling 
was  limited  to  unim}K)rtant  compendiums,  and  to  fragments  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic.  Nevertheless,  a  logico-metaphysical  problem  of 
great  importance  develo^ied  from  the  elaboration  of  the  logic, 
and  about  this  problem  arose  a  highly  vigorous  movement  of 
thought,  which,  however,  threatened  to  degenerate  into  barren  for- 
malism in  consequence  of  the  lack  in  knowledge  to  form  the  content 
of  thought.  In  contrast  with  this  the  Augustinian  psychology 
began  gradually  to  assert  its  mighty  force ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
first  effects  of  contact  with  Arabian  science  disclosed  themselves,  a 
science  to  which  the  West  owed,  primarily  at  least,  a  certain  stimulus 
toward  employment  with  realities,  and  further  a  complete  widening 


1  The  grounds  for  this  lie,  certainly  in  part,  in  the  but  gradually  vanishing 
prejudices  which  long  stood  in  the  way  of  a  just  appreciation  of  the   Middle 
Ages  ;  but  in  no  less  a  degree  they  lie  also  in  this  literature  itself.     The  circum- 
stantial and  yet  for  the  most  part  sterile  prolixity  of  the  investigations,  the 
schematic  unifomiity  of  the  methods,  the  constant  repetition  and  turning  of 
the  arguments,  the  lavish  expenditure  of  acuteness  upon  artificial  and  sometimes 
absolutely  silly  questions,  the  uninteresting  witticisms  of  the  schools,  —  all  these 
are  features  which  perhaps  belong  inevitably  to  the  process  of  learning,  appro- 
priating, and  practising,  which  mediaeval  philosophy  sets  forth,  but  they  bring 
with  them  the  consequence  that  in  the  study  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy the  mass  of  the  material,  and  the  toil  involved  in  its  elaboration,  stand 
in  an  unfavourable  relation  to  the  real  results.     So  it  has  come  about  that  just 
those  investigators  who  have  gone  deeply,  with  industry  and  perseverance,  into 
mediseval  philosophy  have  often  not  refrained  from  a  harsh  expression  of  ill- 
humour  as  to  the  object  of  their  research. 
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and  transfonnation  of  its  horizon.  This  deyelopment  was  in  the 
main  attached  to  the  acquaintance  gained  by  such  by-ways  with  the 
entire  Isystem  of  ArUtaUe,  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
acquaintance  was  that  the  structure  of  Church  doctrine  was  pro- 
jected in  the  grandest  style  and  carefully  wrought  out  in  all  its 
parts  with  the  help  of  his  fundamental  metaphysical  conceptions. 
Meanwhile  Aristotelianism  had  been  accepted  from  the  Arabians 
(and  Jews)  not  only  in  their  Latin  translation,  but  also  with  their 
commentaries,  and  in  their  interpretation  which  was  under  strong 
Neo-Ftatanic  influence ;  and  while  by  this  means  the  Neo-Platonic 
elements  in  prerious  tradition,  even  in  the  Augustinian  form,  found 
vigorous  confirmation  in  various  directions,  the  specific  elements  of 
the  Augustinian  metaphysics  were  forced  into  sharper  and  more 
energetic  expression,  in  violent  reaction  against  the  Neo-Platonic 
tendency.  Thus  while  both  sides  lean  upon  Aristotelianism,  a  cleft 
in  scientific  thought  is  produced,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the 
separation  of  theology  and  philosophy.  This  cleft  became  widened 
by  a  new  and  not  less  complicated  movement.  Empirical  research 
in  medicine  and  natural  science  had  also  made  its  way  from  the 
East,  hand  in  hand  with  Aristotelianism ;  it  began  now  to  rise  also 
among  the  European  peoples ;  it  conquered  the  domain  oi  psychology 
not  without  assistance  from  the  Augustinian  current,  and  favoured 
the  development  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  in  a  direction  which  led 
far  from  the  churchly  Aristotelian  metaphysics.  And  while  thus 
the  interwoven  threads  of  tradition  were  separating  on  all  sides,  the 
fine  filaments  of  new  beginnings  were  already  finding  their  way  into 
this  loosening  web. 

With  such  various  relations  of  mutual  support  or  retardation, 
and  with  such  numerous  changes  of  front,  the  thoughts  of  ancient 
philosophy  move  through  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  most  important 
and  decisive  turn  was  doubtless  the  reception  of  Aristotelianism,  which 
became  complete  about  the  year  1200.  This  divides  the  whole 
field  naturally  into  two  sections  which  in  their  philosophical  import 
are  so  related  that  the  interests  and  the  prpblems,  the  antitheses 
and  the  movements,  of  the  first  period  are  repeated  in  broader,  and 
at  the  same  time  deeper,  form  in  the  second.  The  relation  of  these 
two  divisions,  therefore,  cannot  be  generally  designated  in  this  case 
by  differences  in  the  subject  matter. 


CHAPTER  I.     FIRST  PERIOD. 

(Until  about  1200.) 
W.  Kaalich,  Oeichichte  der  icholoMtieKen  Philosophies  I.  Theil.    Prague,  1868. 

The  line  of  thought  in  which  mediaeval  philosophy  essentially 
moved,  and  in  which  it  continued  the  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  antiquity,  was  prescribed  for  it  by  the  doctrine  of  Augustine. 
He  had  moved  the  principle  of  intemality  {Itinerlichkeit),  which 
had  been  preparing  in  the  whole  closing  development  of  ancient 
science,  for  the  first  time  into  the  controlling  central  position  of 
philosophic  thought,  and  the  position  to  which  he  is  entitled  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  that  of  the  beginner  of  a  new  line  of 
development.  For  the  bringing  together  of  all  lines  of  the  Patristic 
as  well  as  the  Hellenistic  philosophy  of  his  time,  which  he  com- 
pletely accomplished,  was  possible  only  as  these  were  consciously 
united  in  that  new  thought  which  was  itself  to  become  the  germ  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  future.  But  only  of  a  more  distant  future : 
his  philosophical  originality  passed  over  his  contemporaries  and  the 
immediately  following  centuries  without  effect.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  old  civilisation  the  creative  power  of  thought  had  become 
extinguished,  and  the  new  peoples  could  only  gradually  grow  into 
scientific  work. 

In  the  cloister  and  court  schools  which  formed  the  seats  of  this 
newly  beginning  civilisation,  permission  for  instruction  in  dialectijc 
by  the  side  of  the  arts  most  necessary  for  the  training  of  the  clergy 
had  to  be  conquered  step  by  step.  For  this  elementary  logical 
instruction  they  possessed  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages 
only  the  two  least  important  treatises  of  the  Aristotelian  Organon, 
De  Categoriis  and  De  Interpretationey  in  a  Latin  translation  with 
the  introduction  of  Porphyry,  and  a  number  of  commentaries  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  time,  in  particular  those  of  Boethius.  For  the 
material  of  knowledge  (of  the  Quadrivium)  they  used  the  com-- 
pendiums  of  departing  antiquity,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Marcianus  Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and   Isidonis  of  Sevilla.     Of  the 
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great  original  works  of  ancient  philosophy,  only  the  Platonic 
TifMJBUi  in  the  translation  of  Ghalcidios  was  known. 

Under  these  circumstances,  scientific  activity  in  the  schools  was 
mainly  directed  toward  learning  and  practising  the  schematism  of 
formal  logic,  and  the  treatment  even  of  the  material  parts  of  knowl- 
edge, in  particular  of  religious  dogma  which  was  indeed  regarded 
as  something  essentially  complete  and  in  its  contents  unassailable, 
took  the  direction  of  elaborating  aud  setting  foi*th  what  was  given 
and  handed  down  by  tradition,  in  the  forms  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Aristotelian-Stoic  logic.  In  this  process  the  main  em- 
phasis must  necessarily  fall  upon  formal  arrangement,  upon  the 
formation  and  division  of  class-concepts,  upon  correct  syllogistic 
conclusions.  Already  in  the  Orient  the  ancient  school  logic  had 
been  ptit  into  the  service  of  a  rigidly  articulated  development  of 
Church  doctrine  by  John  Damascenus,  and  now  this  took  place  in 
the  schools  of  the  West  also. 

Meanwhile  this  pursuit,  which  had  its  basis  in  the  conditions  of 
the  tradition,  had  not  only  the  didactic  value  of  a  mental  exercise 
in  the  appropriation  of  material,  but  also  the  consequence  that  the 
beginnings  of  independent  reflection  necessarily  took  the  direction 
of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  significance  of  logical  relations,  and  so  we 
find  emerging  early  in  the  Western  literature,  investigations  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  conception  on  the  one  hand  to  the  word,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  thing. 

The  problem  thus  formed  became  strengthened  by  a  peculiar  com- 
plication. By  the  side  of  the  Church  doctrine  there  persisted,  half 
tolerated  and  half  condemned,  a  mystical  transmission  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Neo-Platonic  form.  It  went  back  to  writings  which  had 
arisen  in  the  fifth  century,  but  which  were  ascribed  to  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  and  it  gained  wider  extension  when  these  writings 
were  translated  in  the  ninth  century  by  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and 
made  the  basis  of  his  own  doctrine.  In  this  doctrine,  however, 
a  main  point  was  that  identification  of  the  different  grades  of  ab- 
straction with  the  stages  of  metaphysical  reality,  which  had  been 
already  propounded  in  the  older  Platonism  and  in  Neo-Platonism 
(cf.  §  20,  8). 

In  consequence  of  these  incitements  the  question  as  to  the  meta- 
physical  significance  of  logical  genera  became,  during  the  next  centuries, 
the  centre  of  philosophic  thought.  About  this  were  grouped  the 
other  logical  and  metaphysical  problems,  and  the  answer  given  to 
this  question  decided  the  party  position  of  individual  thinkers. 
Amid  the  great  variety  of  decisions  given  in  this  controversy  over 
universals,  three  tendencies  are  prominent:   Realism,  which  main- 
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tains  the  independent  existence  of  genera  and  species,  is  the  doctrine 
of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  of  William  of  Chaiopeaux,  and  of  th»- 
PUtonists  proper,  among  whom  Bernard  of  Chartrcs  is  prominent ; 
NomiiudUim,  which  sees  in  universals  only  designations  or  terms 
which  apply  commonly,  is  defended  in  this  period  principally  by 
Roscelliuus;  finally  a  mediating  theory,  which  has  been  called 
ContxptimlUm  or  Sermonism,  is  attached  principally  to  the  name  of 
Abelard. 

These  conflicts  came  to  an  issue  principally  in  the  endless  dispu- 
tations at  the  Paris  University,  which  for  this  period  and  on  into 
the  following  period  formed  the  centre  of  scientific  life  in  Europe; 
and  these  battles,  conducted  with  all  the  arts  of  dialectical  desterity, 
exercised  upon  this  age  a  fascinating  power  like  that  which  the 
disputes  of  the  Sophists  and  Socratic  circles  had  once  exercised 
upon  the  Greeks.  Here  as  there  the  unrefiective  life  of  the  popular 
consciousness  was  awakened  to  thought,  and  here  as  there  wider 
circles  were  seized  by  a  feverish  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  take  part  in  such  hitherto  unwonted  intellectual 
games.  Far  beyond  the  narrow  circles  of  the  clergy,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  the  transmitters  of  scientific  tradition,  the  impulse 
toward  knowledge,  thus  awakened,  forced  its  way  to  the  surface. 

But  this  excessive  vigour  in  dialectical  development  found  at  the 
same  time  manifold  opposition.  In  fact,  it  hid  within  itself  a  seri: 
DOS  danger.  This  briUiant  performance,  in  irhioh  abstract  tiumght 
proved  its  power,  lacked  all  basis  at  real  knowledge.  With  its  dis- 
tinctions and  conclosions  it  was  carrying  on  to  a  certun  extent  8 
JT^^er'a  game  in  the  open  air,  which  indeed  set  the  formal  mental 
powers  into  beneficial  motion,  bnt  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  turns  and 
windings,  conld  lead  to  no  material  knowledge.  Hence,  from  intelli- 
gent men  like  (Herbert,  who  had  received  information  from  the  empir- 
ical studies  of  the  Arabians,  went  out  the  admonition  to  abandon 
the  formallBm  of  the  schools  and  turn  to  the  careful  examination 
of  Nature  and  to  the  tasks  of  practical  civilisation. 

Bat  while  such  a  call  still  echoed  mainly  unheard,  dialectic  met  a 
more  forcible  resistance  in  the  piety  of  &ith  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Church.  The  result  was  inevitable  that  the  logical  working  over  of 
the  metaphysics  of  the  Church's  faith,  and  the  consequences  which 
were  developed  in  the  strife  about  universals,  — at  first  without  any 
reference  to  their  religious  bearing,  —  should  come  into  contradiction 
with  the  dogma  of  the  Church ;  and  the  more  this  was  repeated,  the 
more  dialectic  appeared  not  only  superfluous  for  the  simply  pious 
mind,  bnt  also  dangerons  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  this 
spirit  it  was  attacked,  sometimes  with  extreme  violence,  by  the 
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mikodooB  Mystics,  among  whom  the  most  combative  was  Bernard  of 
Clairyaox,  while  the  Victorines  turned  back  from  the  excesses  of 
dialectical  arrogance  to  the  study  of  Aug^tine,  and  sought  to  bring 
out  the  rich  treasure  of  inner  experience  which  his  writings  con- 
tained,  by  transferring  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  his  psychology 
from  the  metaphysical  to  the  empirical  sphere. 

AnnUni  Angiistlmui  (864-430),  bom  at  Thagaste  in  Nomidia,  and  educated 
for  a  jurist  there  and  also  in  Madaora  in  Carthage,  passed  through  in  his  youth 
almost  all  phases  of  the  scientific  and  religious  movement  of  his  time.  He 
sou^t  at  first  in  ManichsBism  religions  relief  for  his  burning  doubts,  then  fell 
into  the  Academic  Scepticism  which  he  had  eariy  absorbed  from  Cicero,  passed 
over  from  this  grsduidly  to  the  Neo- Platonic  doctrine,  and  was  at  last  won  by 
Ambroee,  Bishop  of  Mihui,  for  Christianity,  whose  philosopher  he  was  to  become. 

As  priest,  and  later  as  bishop  at  Hippo  Regius,  he  was  unwearied  in  practical 
and  literary  actirity  for  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  and  doctrine;  his 
doctrinal  system  was  developed  especially  in  the  Donatist  and  Pelagian  contro- 
▼ezsies.  Among  his  works  (in  Migne's  collection,  16  vols.,  Paris,  1886  ff.  [tr. 
ed.  by  Dods,  16  toU.,  Edin.  1871-77 ;  also  in  SchafTs  lib.,  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nioene  Fathers,  Vols.  1-8,  Buffalo,  1886-881 )  those  of  chief  importance  for 
philosophy  are  his  autobiographical  Cofrfesnom^  and  further  CofUra  Academi" 
eofl,  De  Beata  Vita,  De  Ordine,  De  QuanUtaU  Anima^  Dt  Libera  Arbitrio^  Da 
Trinitate^  SolUoquia,  De  ImmortalUate  Anima,  De  CMtate  Dei.  —  Ct,  C.  Binde- 
mann,  Der.  hlg.  A.  (3  Bde.  1844-1869).  — Fr.  Bdhringer,£irrc^n^e«cA(cA^  in 
Biofm^hient  XL  Bd.  in  2  Thl.  (Stuttgart,  1877-78).^  A.  Domer,  A,  (Berlin, 
1878).^  W.  Dilthey,  EinleUung  in  die  Oeisteswissenschq/ten,  I.  (Leips.  1888), 
pp.  822  ff.  ~  J.  Store,  Die  Philos.  des  hlg.  A,  (Freiburg,  1802). 

The  Eltaytf^  tit  rdt  Karrrtoplat  of  Porphjrry  (ed.  by  Busse,  Berlin,  1887),  in 
its  translation  by  Boethius,  gave  the  external  occasion  for  the  controversy  over 
universals.  Boethius  (470-^26),  aside  from  this,  exercised  an  influence  upon 
the  early  Middle  Ages  by  his  translations  and  commentaries  upon  the  two 
Aristotelian  treatises,  and  upon  a  number  of  Cicero^s  writings.  In  addition  to 
his  books  there  were  still  others  which  circulated  under  the  name  of  Augustine. 
Cf.  Prantl,  Oeteh.  d.  Log.  im  Abendl,,  11.,  and  A.  Jourdain,  Becherches  criUques 
9ur  Vhge  et  Vorigine  des  traductions  kUines  d* Aristotle  (Paris,  2  ed.,  1848). 

Among  the  sdent^  encyclopedias  of  departing  antiquity,  Marcianus  Capella 
(from  Carthage,  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century),  in  his  SatpHcon  (ed.  by 
Eyssenhardt,  Leips.  1866),  lifter  his  whimsical  Introduction  De  Nuptiis  Mercurii 
et  FhUologici,  treats  the  seven  liberal  arts,  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
activity  of  the  schools  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic  formed  the  Trivium* 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music,  including  poetics,  the  Quadrivium. 
A  valuable  commentary  on  Capella  was  written  later  by  Scotus  Erigena  (ed.  by 
B.  Hanrteu,  Paris,  1861).  —  The  Institutiones  Ditnnarum  et  Sacularium  Lee» 
tionum  and  De  Artibus  ac  Disdplinis  Litterarum  Liberalinm  of  the  Senator  Cas- 
siodoros  (480-670,  Works,  Paris,  1688),  and  the  Originum  sive  Etifmologiarum^ 
LibriXX.  (in  Migne)  of  Isidorus  HispNulensis  (died  iS6)  are  already  completely 
upon  theological  ground.  John  Damasoenua  (about  700)  in  his  Hiry^  ywiietiat 
(Works,  Venice,  1748)  gave  the  classical  example  for  the  employment  of  the 
ancient  school  logic  in  the  service  of  systematising  the  Church  doctrines. 

While  the  storms  of  the  national  migrations  were  blustering  upon  the  conti- 
nent, scientific  study  had  fled  to  the  British  Isles,  in  particular  to  Ireland,  and 
later  flourished  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  school  at  York  under  the  Venerable 
Bede.  From  here  learned  education  was  won  back  to  the  continent  through 
Alcuin,  upon  the  inducement  of  Charles  the  Great ;  beside  the  episcopal  and  the 
cloister  schools  arose  tiie  palatinal  school,  whose  seat  was  fixed  by  Charles  the 
Bald  at  Paris.  The  most  important  cloister  schools  were  those  of  Fulda  and 
Tours.  At  the  former  worked  Rabanus  (Rhaban)  Maurus  (of  Mainz,  776-866 ; 
De  Universo,  Libri  XXIL%  and  Eric  ^Heiricus)  of  Auxerre;  from  it  went  out, 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  Remigios  of  Auxerre  and  the  probable  author 
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<4  the  cominentaiy  Swper  Forphfriwm  fprinted  in  Cousin^s  OuwragtM  ImeiiU 
d'Abelardy  P^ris,  1836).  In  Toon  Alenm  wis  followed  by  the  Abboi  Frede- 
fpsoB,  whose  letter,  IM  NihUo  et  Tendnis^  is  presenred  (in  Migoe,  VoL  106). 
footer  the  cloister  at  St.  GaU  (Notker  L»beo,  died  1022)  formed  a  prindpal  seat 
of  scientific  tradition. 

Cf .  also  for  the  literary  relations,  the  Hittohrt  Litteraire  de  la  Prance, 

The  writings  ascribed  to  the  Areopagite  (cf .  AeU  of  the  ApotUet^  17 :  34), 
among  which  those  of  chief  importance  are  wtpl  fw^runit  ^fXaylmf  and  wtpl  rft 
Upapx^f  9^pa^i9v  (in  Migne  ;  German  by  Engelhaidt,  Solzbach,  1823),  show  the 
same  mixtore  of  Christian  and  Neo-Platonic  philo6<^y  which  aqipieared  fre- 
qnently  in  the  Orient  (the  result  of  Origen's  infloence)  and  in  an  e^wcially 
characteristic  form  in  the  Bishop  Synesius  (abont  400 ;  cf .  R.  Vcdkmann,  8,  von 
Cvrene,  Berlin,  1800).  The  above-named  writings  of  the  FBendo-Dionysios, 
which  probably  arose  in  the  fifth  oenUiry,  are  first  mentioned,  532,  and  their 

gsnnineness  is  there  contested;  nevertheless,  this  was  defended  by  Maximos 
onfessor  (580-662  ;  De  Variis  Diffieaioribu9  LocU  Patrum  Dionpni  et  Oregoriiy 
ed.  Oehler,  HaUe,  1857). 

In  connection  with  this  Mysticism  develops  the  first  important  scientific 
personality  of  the  Middle  Ages,  John  Scotos  Aigena  (sometimes  Jerogena, 
from  Ireland,  about  810-880),  of  whose  life  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  was 
called  by  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  court  school  at  Fans,  and  was  for  a  time 
active  Uiere.  He  translated  the  writings  of  the  Areopagite,  wrote  against 
Oottschalk  the  treatise  De  PrcedestinaUone^  and  put  his  own  tiieories  into  his 
main  work,  De  Divisione  NaturcB  (German  by  Koack,  Leipe.  1870-76).  The 
works  form  Vol.  122  in  Migne's  collection.    CI  J.  Huber,  J,  8.  E.  (Munich,  1861). 

Aw^iww  of  Canterbury  (1033-1100)  came  from  Aosta,  was  active  for  a  long 
time  hi  the  Norman  cloister  at  Bee,  and  was  called  to  become  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1093.  Of  his  works  (Biigne,  Vol.  155)  the  most  important  for 
philosophy  besides  the  treatise  Cur  Deus  Homof  are  the  Monologium  and  the 
Proiloglum.  The  two  latter  are  edited  by  C.  Haas  (Tfibingen,  1868),  together 
with  the  refutation  of  a  monk,  Gaunilo  (in  the  cloister  Marmoutier  near  Tours), 
Liber  pro  Inaipiente^  and  the  reply  of  Anselm.  Cf.  Ch.  R^mnsat,  A.  de  C, 
tableau  de  la  vie  monastique  et  de  la  luUe  du  pouvoir  spirituel  avec  le  pouvoir 
temporel  au  11'^  siecle  (2d  ed.,  Pari«,  1868). 

William  of  Champeaux  (died  1121  as  Bishop  of  Chalons-sur-Mame)  was  a 
teacher  who  was  much  heard  at  the  cathedral  school  in  Paris,  and  established 
studies  there  in  the  Augustinian  cloister  at  St.  Victor.  We  are  chiefly  informed 
as  to  his  philosophical  views  by  his  opponent  Abelard ;  his  logical  treatise  is  lost. 
Cf.  K.  Michaud,  G.  de  Ch.  et  les  Scales  de  Paris  au  12'^  siecle  (Paris,  1868). 

The  Platonlsm  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  attached  itself  essentially  to  the 
Timmus^  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Neo-Platonic  interpretation  gave  to  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas  a  form  which  did  not  completely  correspond  to  the  original 
sense.  The  most  important  flgure  in  this  line  is  Bernard  of  Chartres  (in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century).  His  work  De  Mundi  Universitate  sive  Mega- 
cosmus  et  Microcosmus  has  been  edited  by  C.  S.  Barach  (Innsbruck,  1876). 
William  of  Conches  (Magna  de  Naturis  Philosophia;  Dragmaticon  Philoso- 
phice)  and  TValtar  of  Montague  are  regarded  as  his  disciples.  Ad^lard  of 
Bath  also  wrote  in  the  same  spirit  (De  Eodem  et  Diverso  ;  Questiones  Xaturalei). 

RoBcelllnus  of  Armorica  in  Brittany  came  forward  as  teacher  at  various 
places,  especially  at  Locnienach  where  Abelard  was  his  hearer,  and  was 
obliged  to  retract  his  opinions  at  the  Council  at  Soissons.  Of  his  own  writings 
only  a  letter  to  Abelard  is  extant  (printed  in  the  Ahhandl.  der  hair.  Akad.,  1861)  ; 
the  sources  for  his  doctrine  are  Anselm,  Abelard,  John  of  Salisbury. 

Abelard  (Abeillard),  the  most  impressive  and  energetic  personality  among 
the  thinkers  of  this  period,  was  bom  1079  at  Pallet,  in  the  county  of  Nantes, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  William  of  Champeaux  and  of  Roscellinus.  His  own  activity 
as  a  teacher  was  developed  at  Melun  and  Corbeil,  and  most  successfully  in 
Paris  at  tlie  cathedral  school,  and  at  the  logical  school  St.  Genevifive.  The 
misfortune  into  which  his  well-known  relationship  to  Heloise  plunged  him,  and 
the  conflicts  into  which  his  teaching  brought  hira  with  the  Church  authority, 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  his  unweari^  prosecutor,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
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(Synods  «t  Soissons  1121,  and  Sens  1141),  did  not  allow  the  restless  man  to 
attoin  complete  clearness  in  his  mind,  and  impelled  him  to  seek  resting-places 
in  Yarions  cloisters :  he  died  1142  in  St  Biarcel,  near  Ch&lons-snr-Sadne.  Cf .  his 
HU^oria  CalamUatum  Mearum^  and  his  correspondence  with  Heloise  (M.  Car- 
ri^re,  ii.  n.  Jf.,  2d  ed.,  Giessen,  1853).  His  works  have  been  edited  by  Y.  Cousin 
in  two  volumes  (Paris,  1840-69).  Among  these  the  most  important  are  his 
DiaieeUej  Introdvctio  in  Theologium,  Theologia  Christiana^  Dialogui  inter 
Phdasophumt  ChriMtianum  et  Judasum,  the  treatise  Sic  et  Nony  and  the  ethical 
treatise  Scito  Te  i[>sum.    Cf.  Ch.  d.  R^musat,  Abelard  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1846). 

A  number  of  anonymous  treatises  (published  by  V.  Cousin)  occupy  a  position 
allied  to  that  of  Ab^lard.  Of  this  description  are  a  commentary  on  De  Interpre- 
t<Uione,  De  Intellectibuey  and  De  GetieribHS  et  Speciebus  (the  latter  is  possibly 
from  Joscellinus,  a  Bishop  of  Soissons  who  died  1161).  Related  to  Abelard  is 
also  the  philosophico-theological  position  of  GMlbert  de  la  Porr6e  (Gilbertus 
Porretanus,  died  1164  as  Bishop  of  Poitiers),  who  taught  in  Chartres  and  Paris, 
and  was  dirawn  into  the  prosecution  of  Abelard  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 
Besides  a  commentary  on  the  De  Trinitate  and  De  Duabus  Naturie  in  Christo 
of  Pseudo-Boethius,  he  wrote  the  De  sex  Principiis,  which  was  much  com- 
mented upon  later. 

The  consequences  of  the  **  dialectic  **  that  were  objectionable  for  the  Church 
showed  themselves  at  an  early  date  especially  vnth  Barengar  of  Tours  {999- 
1088),  whose  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  was  combated  by  Lanfrano  (1006- 
1089,  Anselm^s  predecessor  at  Bee  and  Canterbury).  The  latter  is  probably 
the  author  of  the  treaUse  formerly  ascribed  to  Anselm  and  printed  among  his 
works,  Eluddarium  sive  Dialogue  Summam  Totius  Theologim  CompleStens. 
In  this  compendium  the  effort  first  appears  to  give  the  whole  compass  of  what 
had  been  established  by  the  Church,  in  the  form  of  a  logically  arranged  text- 
book, patting  aside  di&lectical  innovations.  From  this  proceeded  later  the 
works  of  the  Bommiata  [so  called  froth  their  writings  which  took  the  form  of 
a  **  Sum  **  of  theology],  among  whom  the  most  important  is  Peter  Lombard 
(died  1164  as  Bishop  of  Paris).  His  Libri  IV.  SenUntiarum  form  Vol.  192  in 
Biigne.  Among  the  eariier  we  may  perhaps  mention  Robert  Pulley n  (Robertus 
Pullus,  died  1160)  ;  among  the  later,  Peter  of  Poitiers  (died  1206)  and  Alanus 
Ryssel  (*'a6  insulie'' :  died  1203).    Cf.  on  him  Baumgartner  (Mttnster,  1896). 

Oarbert  (died  1003  as  Pope  Sylvester  11.^  has  the  merit  of  having  pointed 
out  energeti(^y  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural  science. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Arabians  while  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  acquired  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  made  him  an  object  of  amazement 
and  suspicion  to  his  contemporaries.  Cf.  K.  Werner,  O.  von  Aurillac^die 
Kirehe  und  Wieeenechaft  seiner  ZeU  (2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1881).  Like  him  his 
disciple,  Fulbert  (died  1029  as  Bishop  of  Chartres),  called  men  back  from 
dialectic  to  simple  piety,  and  in  the  same  spirit  Hlldebert  of  Lavardin  was 
active  (1067-1133,  Bishop  of  Tours). 

The  same  thing  was  done  upon  a  large  scale  by  the  orthodox  Mysticiam  of 
the  twelfth  century.  As  its  most  zealous  supporter  we  are  met  by  Bernard  of 
ClalnrmiuB  (1091-1 163) .  Among  his  writings  those  prominent  are  De  Contemptu 
Mundi,  and  De  Qradibus  Humilitatis  (ed.  by  Mabillon,  last  ed.,  Paris,  1839  f.). 
Cf.  Neander,  Der  heilige  B,  und  seine  ZeU  (3d  ed.,  1866)  ;  Morison,  Life  and 
Times  of  St,  B.  (Lond.  1868)  ;  [R.  S.  Storrs,  B.  of  C.  (N.Y.  1892)]. 

Mysticism  became  scientincaUy  fruitful  among  the  Victorinea,  the  conduc- 
tors of  the  cloister  school  of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris.  The  most  unportant  was  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  (bom  1096  as  Count  of  Blankenburg  in  the  Harz,  died  1141). 
Among  his  works  (in.  Migne,  Vols.  176-177)  the  most  important  is  De  Sacra- 
mentis  Fidei  Christianos;  for  the  psychology  of  Mysticism  the  most  important 
works  are  the  Soliloquium  de  Arrha  ^nimce,  De  Area  Noe  and  De  Vanitate 
Mundij  and  besides  these  the  encyclopedic  work  Eruditio  Didascaliea.  —  Cf .  A. 
Liebner,  H.  v.  St.  V.  und  die  theoloqischen  Biehtungen  seiner  Zeit  (Leips.  1836). 

His  pupU,  Richard  of  St.  Victor  (a  Scot,  died  1173),  wrote  De  Statu,  De 
Eruditione  Hominis  Interioris,  De  Preparations  Animi  ad  Contemplationem, 
and  De  Gratia  Contemplationis.  His  works  form  Vol.  194  in  Migne.  Cf. 
W.  A.  Kaulich,  Die  Lehren  des  H.  und  B.  von  St.  V.  (in  the  Abhandl.  der 
Bdhm.  Oes.  der  Wiss.,  1863  f.).     His  successor,  Walter  of  St  Victor,  distin- 
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gDMied  himMlf  in  a  ksB  adoitific  pyemic  •gainit  the  heieticil  d^feetie  (1« 
iimmuor  LtUfifrimihot  Framekt). 

At  the  dote  of  this  period  appear  the  beglnninpt  of  a  Hnmaniat  reaetiaQ 
aainet  the  one-«idediieeB  of  the  week  of  the  achoola,  in  Jolm  of  BmlUbmrj 
(Johaimes  Sareeberienaie,  died  1180  as  Bidiop  of  Chartres),  wfaoee  w]itiii0ii\^ 
araKcMM  and  Meialogiau  (Migne,  VoL  199)  form  a  Ttiiiable  eouroe  for  the 
■eientific  life  of  the  time.  Ct  C.  Schaanchmidt,  J.  8.  uaeh  Lebem  mad  Studiem^ 
Sekriften  und  Phiiowopkie  (Leipa.  1882). 

f  8X  The  Ketq^yiifif  of  iDaer  Sqperieiiee. 

The  philosophy  of  the  great  Church  teacher  Augustiiie  is  not 
presented  in  any  of  his  works  as  a  complete  system;  rather,  it 
develops  incidentally  in  all  his  literary  activity  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  various  subjects,  for  the  most  part  theological. 
But  from  this  work  as  a  whole  we  receive  the  peculiar  impression 
that  these  rich  masses  of  thought  are  in  motion  in  two  different 
directions,  and  are  held  together  only  by  the  powerful  personality 
of  the  man.  As  theologian  Augustine  throughout  all  his  investi- 
gations keeps  the  conception  of  the  Church  in  mind,  as  criterion ;  as 
philosopher  he  makes  all  his  ideas  centre  about  the  principle  of  the 
absolute  and  immediate  certainty  {Sdbstgewissheit)  of  consciousness. 
By  their  double  relation  to  these  two  fixed  postulates,  all  questions 
come  into  active  flux.  Augustine's  world  of  thought  is  like  an 
elliptic  system  which  is  constructed  by  motion  about  two  centres, 
and  this,  its  inner  duality,  is  frequently  that  of  contradiction.^ 

It  becomes  the  task  of  the  history  of  philosophy  to  separate  from 
this  complicated  system  those  ideas  by  which  Augustine  far  tran- 
scended his  time  and  likewise  the  immediately  following  centuries, 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  m,odem  thought.  All  these  ideas, 
however,  have  their  ultimate  ground  and  inner  union  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  immediate  certainty  of  inner  experience  {selbstgewissen 
InnerlicJikeit) ,  which  Augustine  first  expressed  with  complete  clear- 
ness, and  formulated  and  used  as  the  starting-point  of  philosophy. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  ethical  and  religious  interest,  metaphys- 
ical interest  had  become  gradually  artd  almost  imperceptibly  shifted 
from  the  sphere  of  the  outer  to  that  of  the  inner  life.  Psychical 
conceptions  had  taken  the  place  of  physical,  as  the  fundamental 
factors  in  the  conception  of  the  world.  It  was  reserved  for  Augus- 
tine to  bring  into  full  and  conscious  use,  this,  which  had  already 
become  an  accomplished  fact  in  Origen  and  Plotinus.* 


'  It  Is  unmiHtakable  that  Au^stine  himself  in  the  course  of  his  development 
transferred  the  emphasis  of  his  personality  more  and  more  from  the  philosophi- 
cal to  the  Church  centre.  This  comes  forward  with  especial  distinctness  in  his 
backward  look  over  his  own  literary  activity,  the  lietractationes. 

*  Aug.  De  Ver.  Bel.  39,  72.  Xoli  foras  ire ;  in  te  ipaum  redi :  in  intkriore 
HoifixE  habitat  Veritas. 
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This  tendency  toward  inner  experience  even  constitutes  his  pecu- 
liar literary  quality.  Augustine  is  a  virtuoso  in  self-observation 
and  self-analysis ;  he  has  a  mastery  in  the  portrayal  of  psychical 
states,  which  is  as  admirable  as  is  his  ability  to  analyse  these  in 
reflection  and  lay  bare  the  deepest  elements  of  feeling  and  impulse. 
Just  for  this  reason  it  is  from  this  source  almost  exclusively  that 
he  draws  the  views  with  which  his  metaphysics  seeks  to  compre- 
hend the  universe.  So  there  begins,  as  over  against  the  Greek 
philosophy,  a  new  course  of  development,  which  indeed,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  made  but  little  progress  beyond  what  was  achieved 
by  Aug^tine  in  his  first  cast,  and  the  full  development  of  which  is 
not  to  be  found  until  the  modem  period. 

1.  This  makes  its  appearance  clearly  already  in  Augustine's 
doctrine  of  the  starting-point  of  philosophical  knowledge.  In  cor- 
respondence with  the  course  of  his  personal  development  he  seeks 
the  way  to  certainty  through  doubt,  and  in  this  process,  sceptical 
theories  themselves  must  break  the  path.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  with 
the  indomitable  thirst  of  his  ardent  nature  for  happiness,  he 
strikes  down  doubt  by  the  Socratic  postulate  that  the  possession  of 
truth  (without  the  presupposition  of  which  there  is  also  no  proba- 
bility) is  requisite  for  happiness,  and  therefore  is  to  be  regarded  as 
attainable:  but  with  greater  emphasis  he  shows  that  even  the 
sceptic  who  denies  the  external  reality  of  the  content  of  perception, 
or  at  least  leaves  it  undecided,  can  yet  not  involve  in  doubt  the 
internal  existence  of  the  sensation  as  such.  But  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  relativistic  or  positivistic  interpretations 
of  this  fact,  Augustine  presses  forward  just  from  this  basis  to  victo- 
rious certainty.  He  points  out  that  together  with  the  sensation 
there  is  given  not  only  its  content,  which  is  liable  to  doubt  in  one 
direction  or  another,  but  also  the  reality  of  the  perceiving  subject, 
and  this  certainty  which  consciousness  has  in  itself  follows  first  of 
all  from  the  very  act  of  doubt.  In  that  I  doubt,  or  since  I  doubt, 
he  says,  I  know  that  I,  the  doubter,  am :  and  thus,  just  this  doubt 
containa  within  itself  the  valuable  truth  of  the  reality  of  the  con- 
ecious  being.  Even  if  I  should  err  in  all  else,  I  cannot  err  in  this  ; 
for  in  order  to  err  I  must  exist.' 

This  fundamental  certainty  extends  equally  to  all  staies  of  con- 

1  Augustine  attributed  fundamental  importance  to  this  line  of  argument, 
which  he  frequently  worked  out  (De  Beata  Ffta,  7 ;  SolU.  II.  \fl.\De  Ver. 
Bet.  72  f. ;  De  Trin.  X.  14,  etc.).  That  it,  however,  was  not  completely 
unknown  to  Greek  literature  also  is  proved  by  the  passage  (III.  6  f.)  of  the 
compilation  current  under  the  name  of  **  Metaphysics  of  Herennios.**  The 
•onrce  of  this  passage  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered,  but  is  probably  late  Stoic. 
Cf.  on  this  E.  Heits  in  Sitz.-Ber.  der  Berl.  Ak.  d  TF.,  1889,  pp.  1107  If. 
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soioiLsneaa  (cogitate),  and  Augustine  sought  to  show  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  these  states  are  already  included  in  the  act  of 
doubt.  He  who  doubts  knows  not  only  that  he  lives,  but  also  that 
he  remembers,  that  he  knows,  and  that  he  wills :  for  the  grounds 
of  his  doubt  rest  upon  his  former  ideas ;  in  estimating  the  momenta 
of  the  doubt  are  developed  thought,  knowledge,  and  judgment ;  and 
the  motive  of  his  doubt  is  only  this,  that  he  is  striving  after  truth. 
Without  particularly  reflecting  upon  this,  or  drawing  farther  con- 
clusions from  it,  Augustine  proves  in  this  example  his  deep  insight 
into  the  psychical  life,  since  he  does  not  regard  the  different  kinds 
of  psychical  activity  as  separate  spheres,  but  as  the  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  act,  inseparably  united  with  one  another.  jThe  soul 
is  for  him  —  and  by  this  he  rises  far  above  Aristotle,  and  also  above 
the  Neo-Platonists  —  the  living  whole  of  personoUity,  whose  life  is 
a  unity,  and  which,  by  its  self-consciousness,  is  certain  of  its  own 
reality  as  the  surest  truth!] 

2.  But  from  this  first  certainty  Augustine's  doctrine  at  once 
leads  farther,  and  it  is  not  only  his  religious  conviction,  but  also 
a  deep  epistemological  reflection,  that  makes  him  regard  the  idea 
of  Crod  as  immediately  involved  in  the  certainty  which  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  has  of  itself.  Here,  too,  the  fundamental 
fact  of  doubt  is  of  authontative  importance ;  in  this  case,  also,  it 
already  contains  implicitly  the  full  truth.  How  should  we  come 
to  question  and  doubt  the  perceptions  of  the  external  world  which 
force  themselves  upon  us  with  such  elementary  power,  asks  Augus- 
tine, if  we  did  not  possess,  besides  these,  and  from  other  sources, 
criteria  and  standards  of  truths  by  which  to  measure  and  examine 
these  perceptions  ?  He  who  doubts  must  know  the  truth,  for  only 
for  its  sake  does  he  doubt.*  In  reality,  continues  the  philosopher, 
man  possesses,  besides  sensation  (aenstis)^  the  higher  capacity  of 
reason  {intellectus,  ratio) ^  i.e.  of  the  immediate  perception  of  incor- 
poreal truths;*  under  the  latter  Augustine  understands,  not  only 
the  logical  laws,  but  also  the  norms  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful ; 
in  general,  all  those  truths  not  to  be  attained  by  sensatioij,  which 
are  requisite  to  elaborate  and  judge  what  is  given,  —  the  principles 
of  judging.' 


»  De  Ver.  Reh  39,  72  f. 

'  Aspectus  animi,  quo  per  se  ipsum  non  per  corpus  verum  intuetur :  De  Trim. 
XII.  2,  2.     Cf.  Contra  Acad.  III.  13,  29. 

•  The  apprehension  of  these  intelligible  truths  by  human  consciousness  was 
at  the  first  designated  by  Augustine  quite  Platonically  dvdfiyri<ris.  It  was  ortho- 
dox scruples  against  the  assumption  of  the  pre- existence  of  the  soul  that  led 
him  to  regard  the  reason  as  the  intuitive  faculty  for  the  incorporeal  world.  Cf. 
also  J.  Stortz,  Die  Philosophie  des  hi.  Augnatinus  (Freiburg  i.  B.  1882). 
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Such  norms  of  reason  assert  themselves  as  standards  of  judg- 
ment in  doubt  as  in  all  activities  of  consciousness;  but  they 
transcend,  as  something  higher,  the  individual  consciousness  into 
which  they  enter  in  the  course  of  time :  they  are  the  same  for  all 
who  think  rationally,  and  experience  no  alteration  in  this  their 
worth.  Thus  the  individual  consciousness  sees  itself  attached  in  its 
own  function  to  something  univereaUy  valid  and  far  reaching.^ 

But  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  truth  that  it  is  or  exists.  Augus- 
tine also  proceeds  from  this  fundamental  conception  of  the  ancient, 
as  of  every  naive  theory  of  knowledge.  But  the  Being  or  existence 
of  those  universal  truths,  since  they  are  absolutely  incorporeal  in 
their  nature,  can  be  thought  only  as  that  of  the  Ideae  in  Chd  — 
after  the  Neo-Platonic  mode;  they  are  the  changeless  Forms  and 
norms  of  all  reality  {principales  formce  vel  rcUiones  rerum  stabiles 
aique  incommutabiles,-  qiuB  in  divino  intellectu  continentur),  and  the 
determinations  of  the  content  of  the  divine  mind.  In  him  they 
are  all  contained  in  highest  union ;  he  is  the  absolute  unity,  the  all- 
embracing  truth ;  he  is  the  highest  Being,  the  highest  Grood,  perfect 
Beauty  {unum,  verum,  bonum).  All  rational  knowledge  is  ulti- 
mately knowledge  of  God.  Complete  knowledge  of  Qody  indeed, 
even  according  to  Augustine's  admission,  is  denied  to  human  insight 
in  the  earthly  life.  Perhaps  only  the  negative  element  in  our  idea 
of  him  is  completely  certain ;  and,  in  particular,  we  have  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  different  elements  of  divine 
truth  which  the  reason  beholds  are  united  in  him  to  form  the 
highest  real  unity.  For  his  incorporeal  and  changeless  essence 
{essentia)  far  transcends  all  forms  of  relation  and  association  that 
belong  to  human  thought ;  even  the  category  of  substance  applies 
to  him  as  little  as  do  the  rest.' 

3.  Directly  consistent  as  these  thoughts  are  with  Neo-Platonism,' 
their  Christian  character  is  yet  preserved  in  Augustine's  presenta- 
tion by  the  fact  that  the  religious  idea  of  the  deity  as  absolute 
personality  is  inseparably  fused  with  the  philosophical  conception 
of  the  deity  as  the  sum  and  essence  of  all  truth.  But  just  for  this 
reason  the  whole  Augustinian  metaphysics  is  built  up  upon  the 

1  De  Lib.  Arb.  U.7tL 

*The  essential  thing  in  this  is  the  insight,  that  the  categories  acquired  in 
knowing  Nature  are  inadequate  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  spiritual  synthesis 
(according  to  which  the  divine  essence  should  be  thought).  The  new  categories 
of  intemality  are,  however,  with  Augustine  only  in  the  process  of  coming  into 
existence ;  ci.  the  following. 

*  In  fact,  Augustine  see&  throughout  to  identify  the  woOt  of  Plotlnus  with  the 
X6yot  of  Origen  ;  but  by  dropping  from  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  the  emanistic 
derivattbn  of  the  i>oi)t  and  its  acquirement  of  independent  existence,  he  abrogates 
the  physical  schema  of  the  world  potencies  in  favour  of  the  psychical. 
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The  outspoken  oplnioii  of  tiie  inedeqiuii^  off  the  phyiiosl  (Aifrtotettan) 
oategorlee  remindi  us  odIt  wa&adDigLy  of  Neo-Ftatoniiim,  whoee  intelUcible  ente- 
goriee  Tcf.  p.  846^,  as  mm  as  its  entire  metaphysieid  sdiema,  are  uron^out 
pfayBlcaL  It  is  Angnetine  idio  ie  first  in  earnest  in  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
pecoliar  forms  of  relation  characteristic  of  the  inner  nature,  to  metapl^ysieal 
principles.  Aside  from  this,  his  cosmology  rons  on  in  the  track  laid  by  Neo- 
Flatonism  without  pecnliarlties  worthy  of  mention.  The  doctrine  of  the  two 
worlds,  vnth  its  anthropological  correlates,  forms  here  the  presopposition. 
The  world  of  sense  is  known  through  perceptions,  the  intelligible  worid  throngh 
the  reason,  and  these  two  given  constituents  of  knowled^  are  brought  into 
relation  with  each  other  by  intellectual  thought  {raUocinatio),  For  apprehend- 
ing Nature,  the  teleology  conditioned  by  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  presents  itself. 
The  corporeal  world  also  is  created  out  of  nothing  by  divine  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  bears  in  its  beauty  and  perfection  the  sign  of  its  origin.  Evil 
(including  moral  evil,  yet  cf .  below)  is  here,  too,  nothing  property  real ;  it  is 
not  a  thing,  but  an  act ;  it  has  no  cauta  eifflcienij  but  only  a  causa  d^/leien$ ; 
its  origin  to  to  be  sought  not  in  the  positive  Being  (God),  but  in  the  lack  of 
Being  of  finite  natures ;  for  these  latter,  as  having  been  created,  possess  only 
a  WMkened  and  therefore  a  defective  reality.  Augustine's  theodicy  stands  thus 
essentially  upon  the  ground  of  that  of  Origen  and  Plotinus. 

4.  A  farther  and  essential  consequence  of  placing  philosophy 
upon  a  consciously  anthropological  basis  is,  in  Augustine's  case,  the 
central  position  which  he  assigned  in  his  theory  of  the  uniyerse  to 

^  The  same  triple  division  of  the  psychical  activities  is  found  anuMig  the 
Stoics.    Cf .  p.  187. 
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the  totS.  The  leading  motive  in  this  is  doubtless  the  man's  own 
experience;  himself  a  nature  ardent  and  strong  in  will,  as  he  exam- 
ined and  scrutinised  his  own  personality  he  came  upon  the  will  as 
its  inmost  core.  On  this  account  the  will  is  for  him  the  essential 
element  in  all :  omnes  nihU  cUiud  quant  voluntcUes  sunt. 

In  his  psychology  and  theory  of  knowledge  this  is  shown  especially 
in  the  fajst  that  he  seeks  to  set  forth  on  all  sides  the  controlling 
position  of  the  will  in  the  entire  process  of  ideation  and  knowledge.' 
While  with  reference  to  sense  perception  the  Neo-Platonists  had 
distinguished  between  the  state  of  corporeal  stimulation  and  the 
becoming  conscious  of  the  same,  Augustine  demonstrates  by  an 
exact  analysis  of  the  act  of  seeing,  that  this  becoming  conscious  is 
essentially  an  act  of  will  {irUentio  animi).  And  as  physical  atten- 
tion is  accordingly  a  matter  of  the  will,  so  too  the  activity  of  the 
inner  sense  {aensus  interior)  shows  a  quite  analogous  dependence 
upon  the  will.  Whether  we  bring  our  x)wn  states  and  actions  as 
such  to  our  consciousness  or  not,  depends  as  truly  upon  voluntary 
reflection  as  does  the  intentional  consideration  of  something  which 
belongs  to  our  memory,  and  as  does  the  activity  of  the  combining 
&ntasy  when  directed  toward  a  definite  goal.  Finally,  the  thinking 
of  the  intellect  {ratiocinatio),  with  its  judging  and  reasoning,  is 
formed  completely  under  the  direction  of  the  purposes  of  the  will ; 
for  the  will  must  determine  the  direction  and  the  end  according  to 
which  the  data  of  outer  or  inner  experience  are  to  be  brought  under 
the  general  truths  of  rational  insight. 

In  the  case  of  these  cognitions  of  rational  insight  the  relation 
assumes  a  somewhat  more  involved  form,  for  in  its  relation  to  this 
higher  divine  truth  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  cannot  be  given 
the  same  play  as  in  the  case  of  its  intellectual  relation  to  the  outer 
world  and  to  its  own  inner  world.  This  is  true  even  on  philosophi- 
cal grounds,  for  according  to  the  fundamental  metaphysical  scheme 
the  active  part  in  the  causal  connection  must  belong  to  the  more 
universal  as  the  higher  and  more  efficient  Being  {Sein).  The  rela- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  this  truth,  which  is  metaphysically  its 
superior,  can  in  the  main  be  only  a  passive  one.  The  knowledge  of 
the  intelligible  world  is  for  Augustine  also,  essentially — illumination, 
revelation.  Here,  where  the  mind  stands  in  the  presence  of  its  crea- 
tor, it  lacks  not  only  the  creative,  but  even  the  receptive  initiative. 
Augustine  is  far  from  regarding  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
intelligible  truths  as  possibly  an   independent  production   of  the 

1  CL  principally  the  eleveDth  book  of  the  treatise  De  TriniUUe,  and  besides, 
especially  W.  Kahl,  Die  Lehre  vom  Primat  des  WUlens  bei  Augwtinus,  Duns 
Scoius  und  Descartes  (Straasburg,  1886). 


mind  oat  of  its  own  nature ;  indeed,  he  cannot  even  ascribe  to  it  the 
same  spontaneity  of  attention  or  of  directing  its  consdousness 
{inienHo)  that  he  ascribes  to  the  empirical  cognitions  of  oater  and 
inner  perception :  he  mnst,  on  the  ocmtrary,  regard  the  illumination 
of  the  individual  consciousness  by  the  divine  truth  as  essentially  an 
act  of  grace  (cf.  below),  in  the  case  of  which  the  individual  con- 
sciousness occupies  an  expectant  and  purely  receptive  attitade. 
These  metaphysical  considerations,  which  might  also  have  been 
possible  upon  the  basis  of  Neo-Platonism,  experience  in  Augustine's 
case  a  powerful  reinforcement  by  the  emphasis  which  he  laid  in  his 
theology  upon  the  divine  grace.  Knowledge  of  the  truths  of  reason 
is  an  element  in  blessedness,  and  blessedness  man  owes  not  to  his 
own  will,  but  to  that  of  Grod. 

Nevertheless  Augustine  here,  too,  sought  to  save  a  certain  co- 
operation for  the  will  of  the  individual,  at  least  at  first  He  not 
only  emphasises  that  6o4  bestows  the  revelation  of  his  truths  upcm 
him  only,  who  through  good  endeavour  and  good  morals,  Ce.  through 
the  qualities  of  his  will,  shows  himself  a  worthy  subject  for  this 
revelation ;  he  teaches  also  that  the  appropriation  of  divine  truth  is 
effected  not  so  much  by  insight,  as  through /a»tJb  or  beliel  Faith 
or  belief,  however,  as  ideation  plus  assent,  though  without  the  act 
of  conception,  presupposes  indeed  the  idea  of  its  object,  but  contains 
in  the  factor  of  assent,  which  is  determined  by  no  intellectual  com- 
pulsion, an  original  volitional  act  of  the  afiirming  judgment.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  extends  so  far,  in  Augustine's  opinion,  that 
not  only  in  divine  and  eternal  things,  but  also  in  the  human  and 
earthly  and  temporal  things,  this  conviction  produced  immediately 
by  the  will  yields  the  original  elements  of  thought.  The  insight 
which  conceives  and  comprehends  grows  out  of  these  elements  by 
means  of  the  combining  reflective  procedure  of  the  understanding. 
Thus  even  in  the  most  important  things,  Le.  in  questions  of  salva- 
tion, faith  in  the  divine  revelation  and  in  its  appearance  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  —  faith  dictated  by  the  good  will  —  must  precede 
the  knowledge  which  appropriates  and  comprehends  it  intellectually. 
Full  rational  insight  is  indeed  first  in  dignity,  but  faith  in  revelation 
is  the  first  in  time. 

5.  In  all  these  considerations  of  Augustine,  the  central  point 
is  the  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  icHlf  as  a  decision,  choice,  or 
assent  of  the  will,  independent  of  the  functions  of  the  understand- 
ing, not  conditioned  by  motives  of  cognition,  but  rather  determining 
these  motives  without  grounds  in  consciousness  for  its  acts,  and 
Augustine  faithfully  exerted  himself  to  maintain  this  conception 
against  various  objections.     In  addition  to  the  consciousness   of 
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ethical  and  religious  responsibility,  it  is  principally  the  cause  of 
the  divine  justice  that  he  here  aims  to  defend :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  of  his  difficulties  arise  from  the  attempt  to  unite  un- 
caused action  whose  opposite  is  alike  possible  and  objectively  think- 
aUe,  with  the  divine  prescience.  He  helps  himself  here  by  appealing 
to  the  distinction  between  eternity  (timelessness)  and  time.  In  an 
extremely  acute  investigation  ^  he  maintains  that  time  has  real  sig- 
nificance only  for  the  functions  of  inner  experience  as  they  measure 
and  compare :  its  significance  for  outer  experience  also  arises  only 
in  consequence  of  this.  The  so-called  foreknowledge  of  the  deity, 
which  is  in  itself  timeless,  has  as  little  causally  determining  power 
for  future  events  as  memory  has  for  those  of  the  past.  In  these 
connections,  Aristotle  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  forcible  defenders  of  the  freedom  of  the  wilL  v 

But  in  opposition  to  this  view,  championed  essentially  with  the 
weapons  of  former  philosophy,  there  now  appears  in  Augustine's 
system  another  line  of  thought,  increasing  in  force  from  work  to 
work,  which  has  its  germ  in  the  conception  of  the  Church,  and  in 
the  doctrine  of  its  redeeming  power.  Here  the  principle  of  histor- 
ical universality  encounters  victoriously  the  principle  of  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  individual  mind.  The  idea  of  the  Christian 
Church,  of  which  Augustine  was  the  most  powerful  champion,  is 
rooted  in  the  thought  that  the  whole  human  race  is  in  need  of  re- 
demption. This  latter  idea,  however,  excludes  the  completely  unde- 
termined freedom  of  the  will  in  the  individual  man ;  for  it  requires 
the  postulate  that  every  individual  is  necessarily  sinful,  and  therefore 
in  need  of  redemption.  Under  the  overpowering  pressure  of  this 
thought,  Augustine  set  another  theory  by  the  side  of  his  theory  of 
freedom  of  the  will  which  was  so  widely  carried  out  in  his  philo- 
sophical writings ;  and  this  second  theory  runs  counter  to  the  first 
throughout. 

Augustine  desires  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  is  so  important  for  him  personally,  and  to  solve  it  —  in 
opposition  to  Manichseism  —  by  the  conception  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  in  order  to  maintain  in  this,  human  responsibility  and 
divine  justice ;  but  in  his  theological  system  it  seems  to  him  to  be 
sufficient  to  restrict  this  freedom  of  will  to  Adam,  the  first  man. 
The  idea  of  the  substantial  oneness  of  the  human  race — an  idea 
which  was  a  co-operating  element  in  the  faith  in  the  redemption  of 
all  by  the  one  Saviour  —  permitted  likewise  the  doctrine  that  in 


^  In  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Confessions.    Cf.  C.  Fortlage,  A,  De  Tempore 
Dourina  (Heidelberg,  ISSd). 
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the  Mosaic  cosmogony  and  are  attached  to  dates  of  Israelitie  hia- 
torjy  Augustine  constmcts  his  history  of  the  world.  In  this  proccas 
he  combines  a  depreciatory  estimate  of  the  Roman  world  with  slight 
understanding  of  the  essential  natare  of  the  Grecian.  The  dedsiTe 
point  in  this  development  is  for  him,  also,  the  appearance  of  the 
Sariour,  by  which  not  only  the  redemption  of  those  chosen  by  grace 
is  brought  to  completion,  but  also  their  separation  from  the  children 
of  the  world.  With  this  begins  the  last  world-period,  whose  end  will 
be  the  Judgment :  then  after  the  stress  of  conflict  shall  enter  the  Sab- 
bath, the  peace  of  the  Lord  —  but  peace  only  for  the  elect;  for  those 
not  predestined  to  salvation  will  then  be  completely  separated  from 
the  saints,  and  entirely  given  over  to  the  pain  of  their  unhappiness. 

However  spiritually  sublime  (though  never  without  attendant 
physical  imagery)  the  conception  of  happiness  and  pain  here  pre- 
sented, —  and  this  sublimity  is  especially  noteworthy  in  the  thought 
of  unhappiness  as  a  weakening  of  Being,  due  to  the  lack  of  divine 
causality, — the  dualism  of  the  Qood  and  the  Evil  is  yet  unmistak- 
ably, for  Augustine,  the  final  issue  of  the  world's  history.  The  man 
assailed  by  so  many  powerful  motives  of  thought  has  not  overcome 
the  Manich(m8m  of  his  youthful  belief;  he  has  taken  it  up  into 
Christian  doctrine.  Among  the  Manich»ans  the  antithesis  of 
good  and  evil  is  held  to  be  original  and  indelible :  with  Augustine 
this  antithesis  is  regarded  as  one  that  has  come  into  being,  and  yet 
as  one  that  is  ineradicable.  The  omnipotent,  omniscient,  supremely 
benevolent  God  has  created  a  world  which  is  divided  forever  into 
his  own  realm  and  that  of  Satan. 

7.  Among  the  complicated  problems  and  ideas  of  universal  his- 
torical importance  which  Augustinianism  contains,  there  is  still  one 
to  be  brought  forward.  It  lies  in  the  conception  of  blessedness  itself 
in  which  all  motives  of  his  thought  cross.  For,  strongly  as  Augus- 
tine recognised  in  the  will  the  inmost  motive  energy  of  human 
nature,  deeply  as  he  penetrated  the  striving  after  happiness  as  the 
impelling  motive  of  all  psychical  functions,  he  yet  remained  firmly 
convinced  that  the  satisfaction  of  all  this  stress  and  urging  is  to  be 
found  only  in  beholding  divine  trtUh.  The  highest  good  is  God ;  but 
Gk>d  is  the  truth,  and  one  enjoys  truth  by  beholding  it  and  resting  in 
its  contemplation.  All  urging  of  the  will  is  but  the  path  to  this 
peace  in  which  it  ceases.  The  last  task  of  the  will  is  to  be  silent  in 
the  gracious  working  of  divine  revelation,  —  to  remain  quiet  when 
the  vision  of  truth,  produced  from  above,  comes  over  it. 

Here  are  united  in  common  opposition  to  individualism  of  will, 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  absolute  causality  of  God,  and  the  contem- 
plative  mysticism  of  the  Keo-Platonists.    From  both  sides,  the  same 
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tendency  is  at  work  to  bring  about  the  conception  of  man's  sanctifi- 
oation  as  a  working  of  Qod  in  him,  as  a  becoming  filled  and  illumined 
hj  the  highest  truth,  as  a  will-less  contemplation  of  the  one,  infinite 
Being.  Augustine,  indeed,  worked  out  forcibly  the  practical  conse- 
quences which  the  working  of  grace  should  have  in  the  earthly  life,  — 
purification  of  the  disposition  and  strictness  in  the  conduct  of  life, — 
and  just  in  this  is  shown  the  comprehensive  breadth  of  his  personal 
nature  and  his  spiritual  vision.  He  develops  the  vigorous  energy  of 
his  own  combative  nature  into  an  ethical  doctrine,  which,  far  re- 
moved from  the  asceticism  of  Neo-Platonism  with  its  weariness  of 
life,  sets  man  in  the  midst  of  the  world-battle  between  Good  and 
Evil  as  a  brave  fighter  for  the  heavenly  kingdom.  But  the  highest 
reward  which  beckons  this  fighter  for  Gk>d  is  yet,  for  Augustine,  not 
the  restless  activity  of  the  will,  but  the  rest  of  contemplation.  For 
the  temporal  life,  Augustine  demands  the  full  and  never-resting 
exertion  of  the  struggling  and  acting  soul ;  for  eternity  he  offers  the 
prospect  of  the  peace  of  becoming  absorbed  in  divine  truth.  He 
indeed  designates  the  state  of  the  blessed  as  the  highest  of  the 
virtues,  as  love  ^  (charitas),  but  in  the  eternal  blessedness  where  the 
resistance  of  the  world  and  of  the  sinful  will  is  no  longer  to  be  over- 
come, where  love  has  no  longer  any  want  that  must  be  satisfied, 
there  this  love  is  no  longer  anything  other  than  a  God-intoxicated 
contemplation. 

In  this  duality,  also,  of  the  Augustinian  ethics,  old  and  new  lie 
dose  together.  With  the  tense  energy  of  will  which  is  demanded 
for  the  earthly  life,  and  with  the  transfer  of  the  ethical  judgment 
so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  the  inner  disposition,  the  modern  man 
appears ;  but  in  the  conception  of  the  highest  goal  of  life  the  ancient 
id^  of  intellectual  contemplation  retains  the  victory. 

Here  lies  in  Augustine's  doctrine  itself  a  contradiction  with  the 
individualism  of  the  will,  here  at  a  decisive  point  an  Aristotelian, 
Neo-Platonic  element  maintains  itself,  and  this  internal  opposition 
onfolds  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

S  23.  The  Controversy  over  TTniversals. 

Johmones  SaresberiensiB,  Metalogieusj  II.  cap.  17  f. 

J.  H.  L5we,  Der  Kampf  zwisehen  Nominalismus  und  Bealitmus  im  MiUet- 
aUer^  Mifi  Urwprung  und  $ein  Verlauf  (Prague,  1876). 

The  schooling  in  formal  logic  which  the  peoples  that  entered 
upon  the  scientific  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages 

1  Ib  his  system  the  three  Christian  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  loTe,  are  placed 
above  the  ptaotioal  and  dianoCtic  virtues  of  Greek  ethics. 
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were  obliged  to  undogOy  d0Teloi»d  in  eonneelioB  witk  the 
ae  to  the  logieal  sod  metephyBieal  Mgniffcanee  of  genam  and 
(umvermMlia).  But  it  would  be  a  gmre  mistake  to  si^poae  that  tfaie 
qaestioQ  had  onlj  the  didartie  Taloe  of  aerring  as  a  snbjeet  for 
mental  drill,  in  eonnectiflQ  with  whieh  the  rales  id  couceyiional 
thonght,  dirisiooy  jndgBient,  and  infeienee,  wexe  impressed  for  cc»- 
tories  upon  erer  new  and  increasing  throngs  of  aehi^ara.  On  the 
eontrary,  the  tenaeitj  with  which  the  science  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
and  it  is  significant  that  this  occurred  independently  in  the  Orient 
as  well  as  in  the  Occident — held  fast  to  the  elaboiatiflQ  of  this 
proUemin  endless  dismssions,  is  rather  in  itself  a  proof  that  in  this 
question  a  yerj  real  and  Tery  difSeolt  proUem  lies  before  ns^ 

In  fact,  when  Scholasticism,  in  its  timorous  beginnings^  made  tiie 
passage  in  Porphyry's  Introduction  ^  to  the  CkUegorie9  of  Aristotle 
which  formulated  this  problem,  the  starting-point  of  its  own  first 
attempts  at  thooght,  it  hit  with  instinctive  sagacity  upon  preeiariy 
the  same  proUem  which  had  formed  the  centre  of  interest  during 
the  great  period  of  Greek  philosophy.  After  Socrates  had  assigned 
to  science  the  task  of  thinking  the  world  in  ccmceptkms,  the  ques- 
tion how  the  dasaconceptSy  or  generic  conceptions^  are  rdated  to 
reality,  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  chief  motiTc  of  philoeophy.  It 
produced  the  Platcmic  doctrine  of  Ideas  and  the  Aristotelian  logic; 
and  if  the  latter  had  as  its  essential  content  (of.  f  12)  the  doctrine 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  particular  is  dependent  upon  the  nni- 
versal,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  even  from  so  scanty  remains 
and  fragments  of  this  doctrine  as  were  at  the  service  of  the  earliest 
Middle  Ages,  the  same  problem  must  arise  with  all  its  power  for  the 
new  race  also.  And  it  is  likewise  easy  to  understand  that  the  old 
enigmatic  question  worked  upon  the  naive  minds  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  untrained  in  thought,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
worked  upon  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  the  delight  in  logical  dispute,  as 
this  developed  after  the  eleventh  century  at  the  schools  of  Pans, 
finds  its  counterpart  as  a  social  phenomenon  only  in  the  debates  of 
the  philosophers  at  Athens,  and  in  these  latter,  too,  as  numerous 
anecdotes  prove,  the  question  as  to  the  reality  of  universals,  which 
was  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  played  a  leading  part. 

Nevertheless  the  problem  was  renewed  under  conditions  that 
were  essentially  less  favourable.  When  this  question  emerged  for 
the  Greeks,  they  possessed  a  wealth  of  proper  scientific  experience 


1  The  formolation  of  the  problem  in  the  translation  of  Bo^thius  Is  as  follows : 
**.  .  .  de  ffeneribus  H  tpf.cUhus  —  sive  fiibsistant  sire  in  soils  nudis  intellectibii* 
pa§Ua  tifU,  sivt  subtiaUntia  corporalia  an  incoritoralia.  at  utrum  tepontfa  a 
9ewribUibu$  an  in  MentibQUnu  poMita  tt  cirea  koec  conai$UntuL 


If 

•  •  • 
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and  a  store  of  real  information  and  knowledge,  which,  if  not  always, 
yet  for  the  most  part  and  on  the  whole,  prevented  them  from  mak- 
ing their  discnssion  solely  a  game  with  the  abstractions  of  formal 
logic.  Bnt  mediseval  science,  especially  in  its  beginnings,  lacked 
just  this  counterpoise,  and  on  this  account  was  obliged  to  move  so 
long  in  a  circle  with  "the  attempt  to  construct  its  metaphysics  out 
of  purely  logical  considerations. 

That  the  Middle  Ages,  in  their  turn,  engaged  and  persisted  so 
pertinaciously  in  this  controversy  which  had  previously  been  waged 
principally  between  Plato  and  the  Cynics,  and  afterward  between 
the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Stoa,  was  not  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  defective  character  of  their  tradi- 
tions the  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  knew  as  good  as  nothing  of 
those  earlier  debates ;  it  had  yet  a  deeper  ground.  The  feeling  of 
the  peculiar,  intrinsic  worth  of  personality,  which  had  gained  so 
powerful  expression  in  Christianity  and  especially  in  the  Augustin- 
ian  doctrine,  found  the  liveliest  echo  and  the  strongest  sympathy 
among  precisely  those  tribes  which  were  called  to  become  the  new 
bearers  of  civilisation;  and  in  the  hearts  of  these  same  peoples 
surged  also  the  youthful  delight  in  richly  coloured  reality,  in  the 
living,  particular  appearance.  But  with  the  Church  doctrine  they 
received  a  philosophy  which,  with  the  measured  calm  of  Greek 
thought,  conceived  the  essential  nature  of  things  to  lie  in  universal 
connections,  a  metaphysics  which  identified  the  stages  of  logical 
universality  with  intensities  of  Being  of  varying  worths.  In  this 
lay  an  inconsistency  which  covertly  asserted  itself,  even  in  Augus- 
tinianism,  and  became  a  constant  stimulus  for  philosophical  reflec- 
tion. 

1.  The  question  as  to  the  individual's  ground  of  Being  or  exis- 
tence, from  which  mediaeval  thought  never  became  free,  was  the 
more  natural  for  it  just  at  its  beginning  in  proportion  as  the  Neo- 
Platonic  metaphysics  still  maintained  itself  under  the  veil  of  a 
Christian  mysticism.  Nothing  could  be  more  adapted  to  call  out 
the  contradiction  of  a  natural  individualism  than  the  high  degree 
of  consistency  with  which  Scotus  Erigena  carried  through  the  funda* 
mental  thoughts  of  the  Neo-Platanic  Realism,  Perhaps  no  philoso 
pher  has  expressed  more  clearly  and  frankly  than  he  the  final 
oonsequences  of  the  metaphysics  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Socratic-Platonic  principle  that  the  truth,  and  therefore  also  Being, 
is  to  bn  sought  in  the  universal,  identifies  the  stages  of  universality 
with  those  of  the  intensity  and  priority  of  Being.  JThe  universal 
(the  class-concept  or  logical  genus)  appears  here  as  the  essential  and 
original  reality,  which  j>rodt«ce«/rom.  itadf  and  cantaini  within  it$elj 
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Uie  particular  (the  species  and  ultimately  the  individual).  The 
universals  are,  therefore,  not  only  substances  {res;  hence  the  name 
''  Realism  "),  but,  as  contrasted  with  the  corporeal  individual  things, 
they  are  the  more  primitive,  the  producing  and  determining  sub- 
stances ;  they  are  the  more  Real  substances^^and  they  are  the  mare 
Real  in  proportion  as  they  are  the  more  univen^  In  this  conception, 
therefore,  the  logical  relations  of  concepts  immediately  become 
metaphysical  relations;  formal  arrangement  contains  real  signifi- 
cance»  Logical  subordination  becomes  changed  into  a  production 
and  inclusion  of  the  particular  by  the  general ;  logical  partition  and 
determination  become  transformed  into  a  causal  process  by  means 
of  which  the  imiversal  takes  on  form  and  unfolds  itself  in  the 
particular. 

The  pyramid  of  concepts,  thus  raised  to  a  metaphysical  signifi- 
cance, culminates  in  the  concept  of  the  deity  as  the  most  universal. 
But  the  last  product  of  abstraction,  the  absolutely  universal,  is  that 
which  has  no  determinations  (cf.  p.  250).  Hence  this  doctrine 
becomes  identical  with  the  old  ''negative  theology,"  according  to 
which  we  can  predicate  of  God  only  what  he  is  not ;  ^  and  yet  here, 
too,  this  highest  Being  is  designated,  quite  in  accord  with  the 
thought  of  Plotinus,  as  the  ''uncreated,  but  self-creating  Nature." 
For  this  most  universal  Being  produces  out  of  itself  all  things; 
these,  therefore,  contain  nothing  else  than  its  manifestations,  and 
are  related  to  it  as  particular  specimens  or  instances  are  to  the 
class;  they  are  in  it  and  exist  only  as  its  modes  of  appearance. 
The  result  of  these  presuppositions  is  thus  a  logical  pantheism :  all 
things  of  the  world  are  "  theophanies  " ;  the  world  is  God  developed 
into  the  particular,  proceeding  out  of  himself  to  take  on  a  definite 
form  (deu8  expUcitus).  God  and  the  world  are  one.  The  same 
"Nature"  (<^wri5)  is,  as  creative  unity,  God,  and  as  created  plurality, 
the  world. 

The  process  of  unfolding  (egressics)  proceeds  in  the  graded  scale 
of  logical  universality.  Out  of  God  comes  at  first  the  intelligible 
world  as  "the  Nature  which  is  created  and  itself  creates,"  the  realm 
of  universals,  of  Ideas  which  (as  vol  in  the  sense  of  Plotinus)  form 
the  working  forces  in  the  sensuous  world  of  phenomena.  The 
Ideas  are  built  up  as  a  heavenly  hierarchy  according  to  their  various 
g^rades  of  universality,  and  therefore  also  of  intensity  of  Being,  and 
in  connection  with  this  thought  Christian  Mysticism  constructs  a 

>  In  carrying  out  this  Philonic  thought  (cf.  p.  237)  the  Church  Fathers  had 
already  employed  a  course  of  thought  which  proceeds  by  successive  abstraction 
to  the  concept  of  God  as  the  undetermined.  Cf.,  e.g.y  Clement  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  11  (689>. 
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doctrine  of  angels  after  a  Neo-Platonic  pattern.  But  in  every  case 
beneath  the  mythical  covering  the  important  thought  is  really 
active,  that  real  dependence  consists  in  logical  dependence;  the 
logical  consequence,  by  which  the  particular  follows  from  the 
general,  is  spuriously  substituted  for  the  causal  relation. 

Hence,  then,  even  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  it  is  only  the  uni- 
versal that  is  properly  active  and  efficient :  corporeal  things,  as  a 
whole,  form  the  ''Nature  which  is  created  and  does  not  itself 
create."  ^  In  this  world  the  individual  thing  is  not  as  such  active ; 
it  is  rather  active  according  to  the  proportion  of  universal  attri- 
butes which  attain  manifestation  in  it.  The  individual  thing  of 
sense,  accordingly,  possesses  the  least  force  of  Being,  the  weakest 
and  completely  dependent  species  of  reality:  the  Neo-Platonic 
Idealism  is  maintained  by  Scotus  Erigena  in  full. 

To  the  stages  of  unfolding  corresponds  in  a  reverse  order  the 
return  of  all  things  into  Grod  (regres9us)^  the  resolution  of  the 
world  of  individual  forms  into  the  eternal  primitive  Being,  the  dei- 
fication of  the  world.  So  thought,  as  the  final  goal  of  all  genera- 
tion and  change,  as  the  extinction  of  all  that  is  particular,  God  is 
designated  as  ''  the  Nature  which  neither  is  created  nor  creates  " : 
it  is  the  ideal  of  motionless  unity,  of  absolute  rest  at  the  end  of  the 
world-process.  All  theophanies  are  destined  to  return  into  the 
unity  of  the  divine  All-Being,  —  that  unity  which  knows  no  dis- 
tinctions. Thus,  even  in  the  final  destiny  of  things,  the  superior 
reality  of  the  universal,  which  swallows  up  all  that  is  particular, 
preserves  itself. 

2.  As  in  antiquity  (cf.  §  11,  5),  so  here,  in  consequence  of  the 
effort  to  assure  truth  and  reality  to  universals,  the  peculiar  thought 
of  a  graded  scale  of  Being  appears.  Some  things  (universals),  is 
the  doctrine,  are  more  than  others  (particulars).  ''  Being"  is  looked 
upon  as,  like  other  qualities,  capable  of  comparison,  of  increase  and 
diminution ;  it  belongs  to  some  things  more  than  to  others.  So  it 
became  the  custom  to  think  that  the  concept  of  Being  {eeee,  exi^tere) 
has  a  relation  to  that  which  is  {essentia),  and  a  relation  pf  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  just  as  other  marks  and  qualities  are  related 
to  the  objects  in  which  they  are  formed.  As  a  thing  possesses  more 
or  less  extension,  force,  permanence,  so  it  has  also  more  or  less 
''Being";  and  as  it  can  receive  or  lose  other  qualities,  so  it  can 
receive  or  lose  that  of  Being.  This  line  of  thought,  peculiar  to 
Realism,  must  be  kept  in  mind  to  understand  a  great  number  of  the 

1  It  need  only  be  briefly  mentioned  that  this  ** division  of  Nature**  obviously 
recalls  the  Aristotelian  distinction  of  the  anmoved  mover,  the  moved  mover, 
and  that  which  neither  moves  nor  is  moved.    Cf.  {  18, 6. 
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metaphysical  theories  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  explains,  in  the  first 
place,  the  most  important  doctrine  which  Realism  produced,  the 
antological  argument  for  the  existence  of  Ghd  which  Anaelm  of  Can- 
terhury  brought  forward. 

The  more  universality,  the  more  Reality.  From  this  it  follows 
that  if  Grod  is  the  most  universal  being,  he  is  also  the  most  Real ; 
if  he  is  the  absolutely  imiversal  being,  he  is  also  the  absolutely  Real 
being,  ens  realissimum.  He  has,  therefore,  according  to  the  concep- 
tion of  him,  not  only  the  comparatively  g^reatest  Reality,  but  also 
absolute  Reality ;  that  is,  a  Reality  than  which  a  g^reater  and  higher 
cannot  be  thought. 

But  through  the  whole  development  which  this  line  of  thought 
had  already  taken  in  antiquity,  we  find  that  the  worth-predicate  of 
perfection  was  inseparably  fused  with  the  conception  of  Being. 
The  degrees  of  Being  are  those  of  perfection ;  the  more  anything 
t>,  the  more  perfect  it  is,  and,  vice  versa,  the  more  perfect  anything 
is,  the  more  it  is.^  The  conception  of  the  highest  Being  is,  there- 
fore, also  that  of  an  absolute  perfection ;  that  is,  of  a  perfection  such 
that  it  cannot  be  thought  higher  and  greater :  ens  perfectissimum. 

In  accordance  with  these  presuppositions,  Anselm  is  perfectly 
correct  in  his  conclusion  that,  from  the  mere  conception  of  God  as 
most  perfect  and  most  real  Being,  it  must  be  possible  to  infer  his 
existence.  But  to  do  this  he  attempts  various  modes  of  proof,  [^n 
his  Monologium  he  follows  the  old  cosmological  argument  that 
because  there  is  Being  at  all,  a  highest  and  absolute  Being  must 
be  assumed  from  which  all  else  that  exists  has  its  Being,  and  which 
itself  exists  only  from  itself,  according  to  its  own  essential  nature 
(cweWcw).  Whereas  every  individual  existent  entity  can  be  also 
thought  as  non-existent,  and  therefore  owes  the  reality  of  its  essence 
not  to  itself,  but  to  another  (the  Absolute),  the  most  perfect  Being 
can  be  thought  only  as  being  or  existent,  and  exists  accordingly 
only  by  virtue  of  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  Grod's  essence 
(and  only  God's)  involves  his  existence.  The  nerve  of  this  argu- 
ment is  thus  ultimately  the  Eleatic  basal  thought,  l<mv  cimi,  Being 
is,  and  cannot  be  thought  otherwise  than  as  being  or  existing^l 

Anselm,  however,  involved  this  same  thought  in  a  peculiar  com- 
plication, while  he  intended  to  simplify  it  and  render  it  independent 
in  itself.  In  the  Proslogium  he  entered  upon  the  ontological  argu- 
ment, properly  so  called,  which  maintains  that  without  any  reference 
to  the  Being  of  other  things,  the  mere  conception  of  the  most  per- 

1  A  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Augustine^s  theodicy,  in  so  far  as  with 
both  the  existent  is  held  to  be  «o  ipso  good,  and  the  evil,  on  the  contrary,  as  not 
tmJy  exiitent. 
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feet  Being  inyolves  its  Beality.  Inasmuch  as  this  conception  is 
thought,  it  possesses  psychical  reality :  the  most  perfect  being  is  as 
a  content  in  consciousness  {esse  in  intellectu).  But  if  it  existed 
only  as  a  content  in  consciousness,  and  not  also  in  metaphysical 
reality  (esse  etiam  in  re),  a  still  more  perfect  being  could  evidently 
be  thought,  which  should  possess  not  only  psychical,  but  also  meta- 
physical reality ;  and  thus  the  former  would  not  be  the  most  perfect 
being  possible.  It  belongs,  accordingly,  to  the  conception  of  the 
most  perfect  being  {quo  majus  cogitari  non  potest)  that  it  possesses 
not  only  reality  in  thought,  but  also  absolute  reality. 

It  is  obvious  that  Anselm  in  this  formulation  was  not  fortunate 
in  his  shift,  and  that  what  hovered  before  him  attained  in  this 
proof  but  a  very  awkward  expression.  For  it  takes  little  acuteness 
to  see  that  Anselm  proved  only  that  if  Gk>d  is  thought  (as  most 
perfect  being),  he  must  be  thought  also  necessarily  as  being  or 
existent,  and  cannot  be  thought  as  non-existent.  But  the  ontologi- 
cal  argument  of  the  Ptodogium  did  not  show  even  in  the  remotest 
degree  that  Grod,  i.e.  that  a  most  perfect  being,  must  be  thought. 
The  necessity  for  this  stood  fast  for  Anselm  personally,  not  only 
because  of  the  conviction  of  his  faith,  but  also  by  the  cosmological 
argumentation  of  the  Monologium,  When  he  believed  that  he 
could  dispense  with  this  presupposition  and  with  the  help  of  the 
mere  conception  of  Grod  arrive  at  the  proof  of  his  existence,  he 
exemplified  in  typical  manner  the  fundamental  idea  of  Realism, 
which  ascribed  to  conceptions  without  any  regard  to  their  genesis 
and  basis  in  the  human  mind,  the  character  of  truth,  t.e.  of 
Beality.  It  was  on  this  ground  alone  that  he  could  attempt  to 
reason  from  the  psychical  to  the  metaphysical  reality  of  the  concep- 
tion of  Gk>d. 

The  polemic  of  Oaunilo,  therefore,  in  a  certain  respect  hit  the 
vulnerable  point.  He  argued  that  according  to  the  methods  of 
Anselm,  in  quite  the  same  manner  the  reality  of  any  idea  whatever, 
e.g.  that  of  an  island,  if  the  mark  of  perfection  were  only  included 
within  it,  might  be  proved.  For  the  most  perfect  island,  if  it  were 
not  really  in  existence,  would  evidently  be  surpassed  in  perfection 
by  the  real  island,  which  should  possess  the  same  other  marks ;  the 
former  would  be  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the  attribute  of  Being. 
Bat  instead  of  showing  in  his  rejoinder,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  conception  of  a  perfect  island  is  a  completely  unnec- 
essary arbitrary  fiction,  or  that  this  conception  contains  an  inner 
contradiction,  while  the  conception  of  the  most  real  being  is  neces- 
sary and  not  contradictory,  Anselm  expatiates  further  upon  his 
argument,  that  if  the  most  perfect  being  is  in  the  intellect,  it  must 
^4l  also  in  re. 
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However  slight  the  cogency  of  this  attempted  proof  remains  for 
him  who  does  not,  as  Anselm  does  without  acknowledging  it,  regard 
the  conception  of  an  absolute  Being  as  a  necessity  of  thought,  the 
ontological  argument  is  yet  valuable  as  the  characteristic  feature  of 
mediaeval  Realism,  of  which  it  forms  the  most  consistent  expression. 
For  the  thought  that  the  highest  being  owes  its  reality  only  to  its 
own  essential  nature,  and  that  therefore  this  reality  must  be  capable 
of  being  proved  from  its  conception  alone,  is  the  natural  conclusion 
of  a  doctrine  which  traces  the  Being  of  things  of  perception  back  to 
a  participation  in  conceptions,  and  again  within  the  conceptions 
themselves  sets  up  a  graded  scale  of  reality,  employing  the  degree 
of  universality  as  the  standard. 

3.  When  now  the  question  arose  as  to  the  kind  of  reality  which 
belongs  to  universals,  and  as  to  their  relation  to  the  individual 
things  known  to  the  senses,  mediaeval  Realism  found  itself  involved 
in  difficulties  quite  similar  to  those  which  had  faced  the  Platonic 
Realism.  The  thought  of  a  second,  higher,  immaterial  world,  which 
at  that  former  period  had  to  be  bom,  was  now  indeed  received  as  a 
complete  and  almost  self-evident  doctrine,  and  the  religiously  dis- 
posed thinking  could  be  only  sympathetic  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
Neo-Platonic  conception  of  the  Ideas  as  contents  of  the  divine  mind. 
Following  the  pattern  of  the  Platonic  Timseus,  whose  mythical  mode 
of  presentation  was  favourable  to  this  conception,  Bernard  of 
Chartres  sketched  an  imaginative  cosmogonic  work  of  fantastic 
grotesqueness,  and  we  find  with  his  brother  Theodoric,  attempts,  sug- 
gested by  the  same  source,  to  construct  a  symbolism  of  numbers, 
which  undertook  not  only,  as  was  done  in  other  instances,  to  develop 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  but  also  to  develop  further  fundamental 
metaphysical  conceptions  out  of  the  elements  of  unity,  likeness,  and 
unlikeness.^ 

In  addition  to  this  question  concerning  the  archetypal  reality  of 
the  Ideas  in  the  mind  of  God,  the  question  is  also,  what  significance 
is  to  be  conceded  to  them  in  the  created  world.  Extreme  Realism, 
as  it  had  been  maintained  at  the  outset  by  William  of  Ckampeatix, 
taught  the  full  substantiality  of  the  class-concept  in  this  world  also ; 
the  universal  is  present  in  all  its  individuals  as  the  undivided 
essence,  everywhere  identical  with  itself.  The  class  accordingly 
i^pears  as  the  unitary  substance,  and  the  specific  marks  of  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  it  appear  as  the  accidents  of  this  substance. 
It  was  Abelard's  objection  that  according  to  this  theory  mutually 

Oitradictory  accidents  would  have  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  sub- 

1  Cf.  the  extracts  in  Haur6au,  Hist.  d.  I,  ph.  sc.,  I.  396  ff. 
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stance,  which  first  forced  the  defender  of  Realism  to  give  up  this 
extreme  position  and  restrict  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  proposi- 
tion, that  the  class  exists  in  the  individuals,  individudliter;^  i,e, 
that  its  universal,  identical  essence  clothes  itself  in  each  particular 
example  in  a  particular  substantial  Form.  This  view  was  in  touch 
with  the  conception  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  which  had  been  main- 
tained hy  Boethius  and  Augustine  and  also  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  literature  of  the  intervening  period,  and  its  exposition  moves 
readily  in  the  Aristotelian  terminology,  according  to  which  the 
universal  appears  as  the  more  indeterminate  possibility  which 
realises  itself  in  individuals  by  means  of  their  peculiar  Forms, 
The  conception  is  then  no  longer  substance  in  the  proper  sense,  but 
the  common  substratum  which  takes  on  different  forms  in  individ- 
ual instances. 

WdUer  of  Mortagne  sought  to  remove  the  difficulty  in  another 
way,  by  designating  the  individualising  of  the  classes  or  genera  to 
species,  and  of  the  species  to  individual  things,  as  the  entering  of 
the  substratum  into  different  states  {stattis),  and  yet  regarding 
these  states  as  realUer  specialising  determinations  of  the  universal. 

In  both  these  lines  of  thought,  however,  Realism  was  only  with 
difficulty  held  back  from  a  final  consequence  which  at  the  first  lay 
in  nowise  within  the  purpose  of  its  orthodox  supporters.  The  re- 
lation of  the  universal  to  the  particular  might  be  regarded  as  the 
self-realising  of  the  substratum  into  individual  Forms,  or  as  its 
specialisation  into  individual  states, — in  either  case  one  came  ulti- 
mately in  the  ascending  line  of  abstract  conceptions  to  the  idea  of 
the  ens  genercUissimum,  whose  self-realisations,  or  whose  modified 
states,  formed  in  descending  line  the  genera,  species,  and  individuals, 
t.6.  to  the  doctrine  that  in  all  phenomena  of  the  world  only  the  one 
divine  substance  is  to  be  seen.  Pantheism  inhered  in  the  blood  of 
Realism  by  reason  of  its  Neo-Platonic  descent  and  was  always 
making  its  appearance  here  and  there ;  and  opponents  like  Abelard 
did  not  fail  to  cast  this  consequence  in  the  face  of  Realism. 

Meanwhile  realistic  pantheism  did  not  come  to  be  expressly 
maintained  in  this  period;  on  the  other  band,  Realism  iu  its  theory 
of  universals  found  an  instrument  for  establishing  some  of  the 
fundamental  dogmas,  and  therefore  rejoiced  in  the  approbation  of 
the  Church.  The  assumption  of  a  substantial  reality  of  the  logi- 
cal genera  not  only  seemed  to  make  possible  a  rational  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  also,  as  was  shown  by 
Anselm  and  Odo  (Odardus)  of  Cambrey,  proved  to  be  a  fit  phil- 

>  For  the  reading  ''indifferenter,*'  cf.  Lowe,  <>p.  c<7.,  49  £f.,  and  CI.  Biiumker, 
Arch.  /.  Oesch.  d.  PA.,  X.  ;jd7. 
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(wophical  huoB  for  the  doofcnnes  of  inharited  am  and  Ticarious 
sfttis£acti(m. 

4.  On  the  same  grounds,  we  find  at  first  the  reTerae  lot  befalling 
NaminaUgmi^  which  during  this  period  remained  more  repressed  and 
stifled.  Its  beginnings '  were  harmless  enough.  It  grew  oat  of  the 
fragments  of  Aristotelian  logic,  in  particnlar  out  of  the  treatise  De 
Calegoriu.  In  this  the  individual  things  of  experience  were  desig- 
nated as  the  true  ^^  first"  substances,  and  here  the  logioo-grammatical 
rule  was  propounded  that  '^substance"  could  not  be  predicate  in 
a  judgment :  m  now  predicaiur.  Since  now  the  logical  significance 
of  uniFersals  is  essentially  that  of  affording  the  predicates  in  the 
judgment,  (and  in  the  syllogism),  it  seemed  to  follow — this  the 
commentary  Smper  Pmrpkyrimm  had  already  taught — that  uniTer- 
sals  could  not  be  substances. 

What  are  they,  then  ?  It  could  be  read  in  Mareianus  Ci^»lla  that 
a  universal  was  the  comprehension  of  many  particularities  by  <me 
name  (iioiiie»),  by  the  same  word  (vos);  but  a  word,  Boethius  had 
defined  as  a  ^motion  of  the  air  jnodnced  by  the  tongue."  With 
this  all  elements  of  the  thesis  of  extreme  Nominalism  were  given : 
universals  are  nothing  but  collective  names,  conunon  designations 
for  different  things,  sounds  (JIaius  voctit),  which  serve  as  signs  for  a 
multiplicity  of  substances  or  their  accidents. 

In  what  degree  the  thus  formulated  Nominalism,  which  in  this 
extreme  form  must  have  ignored  even  the  real  occasions  for  such 
collective  names,  was  actually  propounded  and  defended  daring  that 
period  ^  can  no  longer  be  detennined.'  But  the  metaphysics  of  indi- 
vidualism which  corresponds  to  such  a  theory  of  knowledge  meets  us 
clearly  and  firmly  with  the  claim  that  only  individual  things  are  to 
be  reg:arded  as  substances,  as  truly  real.  This  was  doubtless  most 
sharply  expressed  by  RasceUinus.  when  he  presented  it  in  a  two- 
fold aspect :  as  the  comprehension  of  many  individuals  under  the 
same  name  is  only  a  human  designation,  so,  too.  the  distinguishing 
of  parts  in  individual  substances  is  only  an  analysis  for  human 
thought  and  communication  i*  the  truly  real  is  the  individual  thing, 
and  that  alone. 

1  Cf .  C.  S.  Barich,  Zmr  G^fckicMu  des  Xomimalijtmvs  n#r  Ro9CtlJim  (VlennJu 
1S95). 

'  It  is  ontahi  that  this  did  not  as  ret  occur  in  the  beinnnincs  of  Xominalisin 
(with  Eric  of  Anzrm,  with  the  author  of  the  commentair  5't^pfr  Forphfrium. 
etc,>,  for  with  these  writen  we  find  at  the  same  time  the  expmtsion  of  BoSthitis 
thai  jMHiut  is  nbMamtiaJU  nmiiitrndc*  ex  dirrrfis  ttp^iehus  in  C'C^ij^iiiome  coH^eta. 

•John  rtf  SalirtwiT  says  {Foiicr.  VII.  12  ;  cf  Mffnl,  II.  IT^  that  this  opinion 
Taiii^>ed  acain  with  its  author  Roscellinix^ 

*  111*- » xample  of  the  hoose  and  its  wall,  which.  a*>rordir.c  to  Abelaid  (Owrr. 
ImM.  171  .be  emploved  in  this  Ci^nnection.  w3l<  oenA  inly  the  most  unfortunate 
ihat  Oi-»uUi  he  thought  <jL  How  inferior  such  o<>n>Jderstit^ns  «re  to  the  begin- 
mi^gs  oi  Greek  thoi^:ht: 
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The  individual,  howeyer,  is  that  which  is  giyen  in  the  world  of 
sensible  reality;  hence  for  this  metaphysics,  knowledge  consists 
only  in  the  experience  of  the  senses.  That  this  sensualism  appeared 
in  the  train  of  Nominalism,  that  there  were  men  who  allowed  their 
thinking  to  go  on  entirely  in  corporeal  images,  we  are  assured,  not 
only  by  Anselm,  but  also  by  Abelard:  but  who  these  men  were 
and  how  they  carried  out  tht  ir  theory  we  do  not  learn. 

This  doctrine  became  momentous  through  its  application  to  theo- 
logical questions  by  Berengar  of  Tours  and  Roscellinus.  The  one 
contested,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  the  possibility  of  the 
transmutation  of  the  substance  while  the  former  accidents  were 
retained ;  the  second  reached  the  consequence  that  the  three  persons 
of  the  divine  Trinity  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  three  different 
substances,  agreeing  only  in  certain  qualities  and  workings  (tri- 
theism). 

5.  In  the  literary  development  of  these  antitheses  Realism  passed 
current  as  Platonic,  Nominalism  as  Aristotelian.  The  latter  desig- 
nation was  evidently  much  more  distorted  than  the  former,  but 
when  we  consider  the  defective  nature  of  the  transmitted  material, 
we  can  understand  that  the  mediating  tendencies  which  thrust 
themselves  in  between  Realism  and  Nominalism  introduced  them- 
selves with  the  endeavour  to  harmonise  the  two  great  thinkers  of 
antiquity.  Of  such  attempts,  two  are  chiefly  worthy  of  mention : 
from  the  party  of  Realism  the  so-called  Indifferentism,  from  that  of 
Nominalism  the  doctrine  of  Abelard. 

As  soon  as  Realism  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  concepts  (the  Platonic  x^^f^^)  ^^^  supported 
only  the  ''  universcdia  in  re,*'  the  tendency  asserted  itself  to  con- 
ceive of  the  different  stages  of  universality  as  the  real  states  of  one 
and  the  same  substratum.  One  and  the  same  absolute  reality  is,  in 
its  different  "  status,'^  animate  being,  man,  Greek,  Socrates.  As  the 
substratum  of  these  states  the  moderate  Realists  regarded  the  uni- 
versaly  and  ultimately  the  ens  realissimum;  it  was  therefore  a 
significant  concession  to  Nominalism  when  others  made  the  indi- 
vidual the  supporter  of  these  states.  The  truly  existent,  these 
latter  thinkers  conceded,  is  the  individual  thing,  but  the  individual 
thing  supports  within  itself  as  essential  determinations  of  its  own 
nature  certain  qualities  and  groups  of  qualities  which  it  has  in 
common  with  others.  This  real  similarity  (consimilitudo)  is  the 
indifferent  (''  not  different ")  element  in  all  these  individuals,  and 
thus  the  genus  is  present  in  its  species,  the  species  in  its  indi- 
vidual examples,  indifferenter.  Ad^rd  of  Bath  appears  as  the 
chief  supporter  of  this  line  of  thought,  yet  it  must  have  had  a 
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wider  extension,  perhaps  with  a  somewhat  stronger  noi 
accent.^ 

6.  But  it  was  Abelard  *  with  his  all-sided  actiyity  who  formed 
the  Tigorons  centre  in  the  controversy  over  universals.  The  pupil 
and  at  the  same  time  the  opponent  both  of  Boscellinus  and  of 
William  of  Champeaux,  he  fought  Nominalism  and  Realism  each 
by  means  of  the  other,  and  since  he  takes  the  weapons  of  his 
polemic  now  from  the  one  side  now  from  the  other,  it  could  not  fajl 
to  result  that  his  position  should  be  interpreted  and  judged  oppo- 
sitely.' And  yet  the  outlines  of  this  position  are  clear  and  dis- 
tinct before  us.  In  his  polemic  against  all  kinds  of  Realism,  the 
thought  that  the  logical  consequence  of  Realism  is  pantheism 
returns  so  frequently  and  energetically  that  we  must  see  in  it,  not 
merely  a  convenient  weapon  for  use  in  the  ecclesiastical  conditions 
then  prevailing,  but  rather  the  expression  of  an  individualistic  con- 
viction easy  to  understand  in  the  case  of  a  personality  so  energetic, 
self-conscious,  and  proudly  self-reliant.  But  this  individuality  had 
at  the  same  time  its  inmost  essence  in  clear,  sharp,  intellectual 
activity,  in  genuine  French  rationality.  Hence  its  no  less  powerful 
opposition  against  the  sensualistic  tendencies  of  Nominalism. 

Universals,  Abelard  teaches,  cannot  be  things,  but  just  as  little 
can  they  be  mere  words.  The  word  (vox)  as  a  complex  of  sounds, 
is  indeed  something  singular ;  it  can  acquire  universal  meaning  only 
mediately,  by  becoming  a  predicate  (aermo) .  Such  an  employment 
of  a  word  for  a  predicate  is  possible  only  through  conceptional 
thought  (conceptu3),  which,  by  comparing  the  contents  of  percep- 
tion, gains  that  which  is  by  its  nature  adapted  to  become  a  predicate 
{quod  de  pluribus  n<Uum  est  pntdicari).*  The  universal  is  then  the 
conceptual  predicate  {Sermonism) ^  ot  the  concept  itself  (Conceptual- 
ism).^  But  if  the  universal  as  such  gains  its  existence  first  in 
thought  and  judgment,  and  in  the  predicate  which  is  possible  only 
by  this  means,  and  exists  only  there,  it  is  not  therefore  entirely 
without  relations  to  absolute  reality.  Universals  could  not  be  the 
indispensable  forms  of  all  knowledge,  as  they  in  fact  actually  are, 
if  there  were   not   something   in  the   nature  of  things  which  we 


1  Aceordin<;  to  the  statements  in  the  treatise  Df  GfneribiLS  et  Speciebus  and 
the  communications  of  Abelard  in  his  gloss  on  Isa^roge.  It  seems,  too,  that  Wil- 
liam  of  Champeaux  inclined  toward  Indifferent  ism  at  the  last, 

«Cf.  S.  M.  Deutach,  Peter  Abaelard,  ein  kritischfr  Tkeolog.  des  zwol/Un 
Jakrhunderts  (I^ips.  1883). 

*  Thus  Kitter  makes  him  a  RealUt ;  Haur^au,  i  Nominalist. 

«  Cf.  Arist.  Dt  Interpr.  7,  17  a  39. 

^  It  seems  that  Abelard  at  different  times  emphasised  sometimes  the  one 
alternative,  sometimes  the  other,  and  perhaps  his  school  also  developed  differ- 
entlf  in  accordance  with  these  two  lines  of  thought. 
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apprehend  and  predicate  in  theae  universals.  This  something  is  the 
likeness  or  similarity  (conformitas)  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  individual  substances.^  Not  as  numerical  or  substantial  identity, 
but  as  a  multiplicity  with  like  qualities,  does  the  uniyersal 
exist  in  Nature,  and  it  becomes  a  unitary  concept  which  makes 
predication  possible,  only  when  it  has  been  apprehended  and  con- 
ceived by  human  thought.  Even  Abelard,  however,  explains  this 
likeness  of  character  in  a  multiplicity  of  individuals  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  Grod  created  the  world  according  to  archetypes  which 
he  carried  in  his  mind  (noya).  Thus,  according  to  his  view,  the 
universals  exist  firstly,  before  the  things,  as  canceptus  mentia  in  Grod ; 
secondly,  in  ike  thingSf  as  likeness  of  the  essential  characteristics  of 
individuals;  thirdly,  after  things,  in  the  human  understanding  as  its 
concepts  and  predicates  acquired  by  comparative  thought. 

Thus,  in  Abelard  the  different  lines  of  thought  of  the  time 
become  united.  But  he  had  developed  the  individual  elements  of 
this  theory  incidentally,  partly  in  connection  with  his  polemic,  and 
perhaps,  also,  at  different  times  with  varying  emphasis  on  this  or 
that  element :  a  $ystematic  solution  of  the  whole  problem  he  never 
gave.  As  regards  the  real  question  at  issue  he  had  advanced  so  far 
that  it  was  essentially  his  theory  that  became  the  ruling  doctrine  in 
the  formula  accepted  by  the  Arabian  philosophers  (Avicenna),  ^^uni- 
verecUia  ante  muUiplicitatem,  in  muUiplicitate  et  post  midtiplicitcUem ;  " 
to  universals  belongs  equally  a  significance  ante  rem  as  regards  the 
divine  mind,  in  re  as  regards  Nature,  and  post  rem  as  regards  human 
knowledge.  And  since  Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus  in  the  main  agreed 
in  this  view,  the  problem  of  universals,  which,  to  be  sure,  has  not 
yet  been  solved,'  came  to  a  preliminary  rest,  to  come  again  into  the 
foreground  when  Nominalism  was  revived  (cf.  §  27). 

1  OtherSf  who  in  the  main  had  the  same  thought,  e.g.  Oilbert  de  la  Porr^, 
aided  themselves  with  the  Aristotelian  distinction  between  first  and  second 
substances,  or  between  substance  and  subsistence ;  yet  Gilbert  uses  the  latter 
terms  in  a  changed  meaning  as  compared  with  their  use  by  Abelard. 

>  Even  if  the  problem  as  to  the  universals  be  restricted,  according  to  the 
mode  of  Scholasticism,  to  the  reality  of  the  class-concepts,  the  problem  has 
gone  through  essentially  new  phases  in  its  further  development,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  finally  solved  by  the  position  taken  by  science  to-day.  Behind  this, 
however,  rises  the  more  general  and  more  difficult  question,  what  metaphysical 
significance  belongs  to  those  universal  determinations,  in  a  knowledge  of  which 
aU  explanatory  science  practically  consists.  Cf.  H.  Lotze,  Logik  (I^ips.  1874), 
{{  313-321.     [Eng.  tr.  ed.  by  B.  Bosanquet,  Oxford  and  N.Y.  1888.] 

To  the  investigators  of  to-day,  therefore,  who  would  throw  the  controversy 
over  universals  to  the  lumber  pile  of  past  theories,  or  treat  it  as  a  long-outgrown 
children's  disease,  so  long  as  they  do  not  know  how  to  state  with  complete 
certainty  and  clearness  in  what  consists  the  metaphysical  reality  and  efficiency 
of  that  which  we  call  a  law  of  Nature j  we  must  still  cry,  ^*  mutato  nomine  de  te 
fabula  narrata.^^  Cf.,  also,  O.  Leibmann,  Zur  Analysis  der  Wirklichkeit  (2d 
ed.,  Strassburg,  1880),  813  £f.,  471  ff.,  and  Oedanken  und  Thatsachen  (1  Heft, 
Stiassburg,  1882),  89  ff. 
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7.  But  Abelard  has  a  still  greater  significance  than  that  doe  to 
this  central  position  in  the  controversy  over  universalsy  for  he  maui* 
f ested  in  his  own  person,  and  expressed  in  typical  fonny  the  attitade 
which  the  dialectic,  nnfolding  in  connection  with  that  controyersy, 
occupied  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  that  time.  He  is,  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  ideas  of  his  time,  the 
spokesman  of  free  science,  the  prophet  of  the  newly  awakened  im- 
pulse toward  real  and  independent  knowledge.  Abelard  (and  with 
him  Gilbert)  is  first  of  all  a  rcUiancUist ;  thought  is  for  him  the  norm 
of  truth.  Dialectic  has  the  task  of  distinguishing  between  true 
and  false.  He  may,  indeed,  subject  himself  to  revelation  preserved 
in  tradition,  but,  he  says,  we  believe  divine  revelation  only  because  it 
is  reasonable.  Hence  dialectic  has,  in  his  case,  no  longer  really  the 
task  which  Anselm,  following  Augustine,  prescribed  it,  of  making 
the  content  of  faith  comprehensible  for  the  intellect ;  he  demands 
for  it  also  the  criticcU  right  of.  deciding  in  doubtful  cases  according 
to  its  own  rules.  Thus,  in  the  treatise  ''  Sic  et  Norij"  he  set  the 
views  of  the  Church  Fathers  over  against  each  other  to  their  recip- 
rocal disintegration  dialectically,  in  order  to  find  at  last  what  is 
worthy  of  belief  only  in  what  is  capable  of  proof.  So,  too,  in  his 
DicUogus,  the  cognising  reason  appears  as  judge  over  the  various 
religions,  and  while  Abelard  regsu*ds  Christianity  as  the  ideal  con- 
summation of  the  history  of  religions,  there  are  expressions  in  his 
works  *  in  which  be  reduces  the  content  of  Christianity  to  the  origi- 
nal moral  law,  which  was  re-established  by  Jesus  in  its  purity. 
From  this  standpoint,  too,  Abelard  was  the  first  to  win  once  more 
a  free,  unbiassed  view  for  the  interpretation  of  antiquity.  Little 
as  he  knew  of  them,  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greeks ;  he  sees  in 
their  philosophers  Christs  before  Christianity,  and  regarding  men 
like  Socrates  and  Plato  as  inspired,  he  asks  (reversing  the  thought 
of  the  Church  Fathers,  cf.  p.  223,  note  5)  whether  religious  tradi- 
tion may  not  perhaps  have  been  partly  created  by  these  philoso- 
phers. Christianity  is  regarded  by  him  as  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  made  democratic. 

Abelard,  like  almost  all  the  "  Enlighteners  "  of  the  Middle  Ages,' 
was  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church.  But  if  this  fact  were  to  put  us 
in  error  as  to  the  significance  of  his  personality  in  the  line  just 
mentioned, — a  significance  rather  for  the  history  of  religion  and 
civilisation  than  as  producing  something  philosophically  new,  —  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  take  into  account  the  attacks  which  he  met. 


1  Ci,  the  evidence  for  what  follows  in  Renter,  Gesch.  der  AufJcldrung  im 
Bi.'A.,  I.  183  ff. 
J  A.   Hamack,  Dogmengeschichtc,  III.  322. 
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In  faucty  his  controversy  with  Bernard  of  Glairvaux  is  the  conflict  of 
knowledge  with  faith,  of  reason  with  authority,  of  science  with  the 
Ghnrch.  And  if  Abelard  lacked  ultimately  the  weight  and  staying 
power  of  personality  to  prevail  in  such  a  contest,^  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, on  the  other  hand,  that  a  science  such  as  the  twelfth  century 
could  offer  —  even  aside  from  the  external  power  to  which  the 
Church  at  that  time  had  attained  —  must  have  been  inferior  to  the 
mighty  inward  strength  of  faith,  even  if  it  had  not  been  supported 
by  so  great  and  high  a  personality.  For  that  bold  postulate,  so  full 
of  the  future,  that  only  unprejudiced  scientific  insight  should  deter- 
mine faith, — what  means  did  it  then  possess  for  its  fulfilment? 
Its  only  means  were  the  hollow  rules  of  dialectic ;  and  the  content 
which  this  science  had  to  exhibit,  it  owed  just  to  that  tradition 
against  which  it  rebelled  with  its  intellectualistic  criticism.  This 
science  lacked  the  material  strength  to  carry  out  the  part  to  which 
she  felt  herself  called ;  but  she  set  herself  a  problem  which,  while 
she  herself  was  not  able  to  solve  it,  has  never  again  vanished  from 
the  memory  of  European  peoples. 

We  hear,  indeed,  of  the  disturbing  practices  of  those  who  would 
have  everything  treated  only  ''scientifically";'  complaints  multiply 
after  the  time  of  Anselm  over  the  growing  rationalism  of  the  Zeitgeist, 
over  the  evil  men  who  will  believe  only  what  they  can  comprehend 
and  prove,  over  the  Sophists  who,  with  impudent  dexterity,  know 
how  to  dispute  pro  et  contra,  over  the  "  deniers,"  who  from  ration- 
alists are  said  to  have  become  materialists  and  nihilists ;  —  but  not 
even  the  names  of  the  men  who  answer  to  this  description  have 
been  preserved,  to  say  nothing  of  their  doctrines.  And  just  this 
lack  in  proper  materisd  of  its  own  was  the  reason  that  the  dialectic 
movement,  whose  prince  was  Abelard,  in  spite  of  all  its  zeal  and  all 
its  acuteness,  ran  out  and  became  exhausted  without  direct  and 
immediate  results. 

§  24.  The  Dualism  of  Body  and  SooL 

On  these  grounds  it  is  explicable  that  in  the  twelfth  and,  in  part, 
even  in  the  eleventh  century,  we  find  the  feeling  of  the  unfruitful- 
ness  of  dialectic  as  widely  extended  as  the  feverish  impulse  to 
attain  through  it  to  true  knowledge.  A  tendency  that  indicates 
disillusion  is  manifested  in  this  period  by  the  side  of  the  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge.  Discontented  with  the  subtilties  of  dialectic, 
which,  even  in  men  like  Anselm,  had  laid  itself  under  obligation  to 

»  Cf.  Th.  Ziegler,  AbaelarcTi  Ethica,  in  Strauburg.  Abh.  z.  PhUos,  (Freiburg, 
18S4),  p.  221. 

* '' Purt  philosophiV 
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place  the  ultiiiiate  mysteries  of  nith  apcm  a  ntional  bisiSy  some 
plunged  from  unfraitful  theoiy  into  ptaeticad  life,  ''in  das  BanacJwn 
der  Zeit»  ins  B<^«i  der  B^ebenheity" — into  the  msh  of  time,  the 
rolling  of  eyents, — otheis  plunged  into  a  leTeliy  in  snpnuational 
Mysticism ;  otheis,  finally,  into  diligent  work  in  empirical  leseazch. 
All  the  opposites,  into  which  an  intellectual  activity  that  is  predom- 
inantly logical  can  pass  otct,  develop  by  the  side  of  dialtytic,  and 
take  their  position  against  it  in  a  more  or  less  firmly  concluded 
league,  —  Practice,  Mysticism,  and  Empiricism. 

There  resulted  from  this  at  first  a  peculiarly  disUxted  rdatkm  to 
acJentific  tradition.  Aristotle  was  known  only  as  the  £ath»  of 
formal  logic  and  master  of  dialectic,  and  in  eoosequenee  of  this  igno- 
lance  was  r^^arded  as  the  hero  of  the  purely  intelleetna]  mode  of 
considering  the  worid.  Plato,  cm  the  contrary,  was  known  partly 
as  the  creator  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  (unwittingly  falsified  in 
accordance  with  2ieo>Platonic  processes),  partly,  by  Tirtne  of  tibe 
pteserraticm  of  the  TimuKm*,  as  the  founder  of  a  philosophy  of 
Nature  whose  fundamental  teleological  character  found  the  liTe- 
best  assent  in  religious  thought.  Hence  when  GerltTf;  as  a  eoonter- 
poise  against  the  pride  of  dialectic  in  which  he  himself  had  at  first 
made  some  not  Tery  successful  attempts,  commeiided  the  sfvd^  of 
Saimn^  to  which  he  had  beoi  stimulated  by  tiie  esample  of  the 
Arabians,  and  which  corresponded  to  his  own  rigorous  ptactieal 
bent  toward  aclire  life,  he  could  count  oii  approral  for  this  en- 
dearour  only  among  men  who^  like  hinu  were  working  toward  an 
eztensiovi  of  material  informarioQ,  and  who^  in  ^oA  of  (Ms.  were 
a^^propriating  the  results  of  ancient  researeliesw  Thus  tbe  nffitm  to 
OMUqmity  makes  here  its  first  app«arance  as  the  soaree  of  material 
knowledge  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian  dialectic*  — a  drst  weak 
Beoaissanee  which,  half  humanistic,  half  naturalistic*  aims  to  gain 
a  liring  coatent  of  knowledge.^  Gerbert's  disciple.  Fulbert  (died 
1029),  opeaed  the  school  of  Chartres,  which,  lq  the  following  period, 
became  the  seat  of  the  Plattniism  that  was  intimatelT  associated 
with  the  study  of  Xatiire.  Here  work«?d  the  brothers  Theodoric 
and  Bernard  of  Chartres ;  from  tiiis  school  Wilii.irn.  of  Coaches 
receiTed  his  tendener.  In  their  writings  the  Dowerful  stinmlns  of 
classical  antiquity  unites  with  the  interest  of  an  active  and  vigorous 

^  The  dorater  Moate  Cmboio  m  Ualj  fonoed  ooe  cf  ch«e  m;kin  i«»i£s  of  Uiis 
Bovvmisiifi.  Here  (abi)at  1064))  the  moiik  Coa;5tuwitL!ni:>  Afric-Aaas  workeii.  wbo, 
as  is  kiif^wu  to  h^r^  huen  die  c&se  ilao  witJi  che  Fiii&.'imc  A<i4iard  of  Bath, 
gsicbered  his  leamiii^  oa  his  joomej^  in  the  t>riect.  luid  w^»  •^;$peci;iIlT  airtiT^fr 
m.  thie  trmnftiaciiTa  ol  meiiical  treatises  bj  Ulppocnues  luni  (.r^ea.  The  effects 
of  the  acttrtcj  in  this  cloister  are  shown  not  oolj  in  littfrutiure.  bat  also  is 
fcnmfftrng  ol  th*  ^j^—*^^  iehooi  of  Salerno  in  the  miiiiile  ot  the  twelfth  ceatiirj. 
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knowledge  of  Nature.  We  see  here  one  of  the  most  peculiar  shift- 
ings  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  literature.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  have  exchanged  their  rdles  :  the  latter  appears  as  the  ideal 
of  an  abstract  science  of  conceptions,  the  former  as  the  starting- 
point  for  a  concrete  knowledge  of  Nature.  The  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal reality  that  meets  us  in  this  period  of  medisBval  science  is 
attached  to  the  name  of  Plato.  So  far  as  there  is  a  natural  science 
in  this  age,  it  is  that  of  the  Platonists,  — of  a  Bernard  of  Ghartres, 
of  a  William  of  Conches,  and  their  associates.^ 

But  this  disposition  toward  concrete  reality,  which  makes  the 
PkUonista  of  the  Middle  Ages  conspicuous  as  contrasted  with  the 
high-soaring  metaphysics  of  the  dialecticians,  assumed  still  another 
form,  which  was  much  more  valuable.  Incapable  as  yet  of  gaining 
from  outer  experience  better  results  than  those  already  at  its  hand 
in  the  transmitted  Greek  science,  the  empirical  impulse  of  the 
Middle  Ages  directed  its  activity  to  the  investigation  of  the  mental 
life,  and  unfolded  the  full  energy  of  real  observation  and  acute 
analysis  in  the  domain  of  inner  experience — in  psychology.  This  is 
the  field  of  scientific  work  in  which  the  Middle  Ages  attained  the 
most  valuable  results.'  In  this,  the  experience  of  practical  life  as 
well  as  that  of  the  sublimest  piety  was  filled  with  a  substantial  con^* 
tent,  and  as  such  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  dialectical  play  of 
conceptions. 

1.  Tlie  natural  leader  in  this  field  was  Augustine,  whose  psychologi- 
cal views  exercised  a  mastery  that  was  the  stronger  in  proportion  as 
his  views  were  interwoven  with  the  current  religious  conviction,  and 
in  proportion,  also,  to  the  slight  extent  to  which  the  Aristotelian 
psychology  was  known.  But  Augustine  had  maintained  in  his 
system  the  complete  dualism  which  regarded  the  soul  as  an  imma- 
terial substance,  and  man  as  a  union  of  two  substances,  body  and 
soul.  Just  for  this  reason  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  sold  from  its  relations  to  the  body,  and  took  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  his  procedure  the  ^tandlpoin^o/inn^  eacperience. 
'  The  new  principle  of  method  which  had  thus  arisen  from  meta- 
physical presuppositions  could  unfold  itself  undisturbed  so  long  as 
the  monistic  metaphysical  psychology  of  the  Peripatetic  school  re- 


>  ^  This  bumaniBtic  natural  sdence  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  wob  not  at  aU 
dncriminating  ja-  ite^  adoption  of  ancient  tradition  |  so,  for  example,  if  we  may 
trust  the  account  of  Wsdter  of  St.  Victor  (in  the  extracts  made  by  BulsBuSf 
Mignty  Vol.  100,  p.  1170),  William  of  Conches  regarded  an  atomistic  conception 
of  Nature  as  cajMibte  of  union  witb  his  Platonism.  (Migne,  Vol.  90,  pp.  1132  ff.). 
'^Cf.  for  this  and  for  n^bat  follows  (as  also  for  §  27,  later)  the  articles  1^ 
H.  Siebeck  in  Vols.  I^IXI.:  of  itie  Archiv  fVtr  OeschidUe  der  PMlosophie,  and 
also  in  Vols.  03,  94,  ZeitBchrift  fUr  PhUos.  u,  philas:  /Cri't  (1888-90). 
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niained  unknown.  And  this  unfolding  was  furthered  emphatically 
by  those  needs  which  brought  the  Middle  Ages  to  psychology. 
Faith  sought  knowledge  of  the  soul  for  the  purpose  of  the  soul's 
salvation,  and  this  salvation  was  found  just  in  those  transcendent 
activities  through  which  the  soul,  estranged  from  the  body,  strives 
toward  a  higher  world.  It  was,  therefore,  principally  the  My8iic$ 
who  sought  to  spy  out  the  secrets  of  the  inner  life,  and  thus  became 
psychologists. 

Weightier  and  philosophically  more  significant  than  the  individual 
doctrines  propounded  in  this  line,  which  were  often  very  fantastic 
and  hazy,  is  the  fact  that  by  means  of  these  and  connected  theories, 
the  dualiam  of  the  sensuous  and  super'Senstu>us  worlds  was  maintained 
in  its  full  strength,  and  thus  formed  a  strong  counterpoise  to  the 
Neo-Platonic  monism.  But  it  was  not  destined  to  exercise  this 
metaphysical  influence  till  later :  at  first,  in  the  more  limited  form 
of  the  anthropologioal  dualism  of  body  and  soul,  it  became  the 
starting-point  for  psychology  as  the  science  of  inner  experience.^ 

It  is,  therefore,  a  very  noteworthy  phenomenon  that  the  sup- 
porters of  this  psychology  as  '^  natural  science  of  the  inner  sense," 
as  it  was  later  called,  are  precisely  the  same  men  who  are  faithfully 
exerting  themselves  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  from  all 
available  material.  Having  turned  away  from  dialectic,  they  seek  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  real  in  experience,  a  philosophy  of  Nature ; 
but  they  divide  this  into  two  completely  separated  fields,  physica 
corp^>ns  and  physica  animal  Among  the  Platonists  the  preference 
for  the  study  of  external  Nature  is  predominant,  among  the  Mystics 
that  for  the  studv  of  the  internal  Nature.' 

2.  But  we  must  reganl  as  the  characteristic,  the  essentially  new 
and  l>enetieial  mark  of  this  empirical  psychology,  the  endeavour, 
not  only  to  classify  the  psychical  activities  and  states,  but  to  appre- 
hend them  in  the  living  stream  of  mental  life,  and  to  comprehend 
their  development.  These  men  in  their  pious  feelings,  in  their 
struggles  for  the  enjoyment  of  divine  grace,  were  conscious  of  an 
inner  exj^rience,  of  a  history  of  the  soul,  and  were  impelled  to  write 
this  histi^ry  ;  and  while  in  so  doing  they  used  Platonic,  Augustinian, 


^  Cf.  also  K.  Werner,  A'>.<m<>/(>/7i>  nnd  XatHrlehr^  des  srholastisrhen  Mit- 
t^hiKenst.  mit  spfcieUer  H^ziehHng  iim/  Wilhflm  nm  Conches:  and  D^r  Enticick- 
lungstjamj  der  miUfhUttrlichen  I^sf/cholcHjie  voh  Aicuin  bis  Alb^rtus  Ma{;nus 
;^»»ff-prints  fn^ni  the  SitzuHijsh^richUH  (^Vol.  75\  and  Denkschriften  (Vol.  26) 
rvspeciively  i^f  the   Vienna  AnvL.  187t»>. 

*  Nevtrtluless  it  must  be  au'iitit^neii  that  Hujiiro  of  St.  Victor  not  only  shows 
an  encyol'^pasiio  knowled^  in  his  Erudido  Didascalica.  but  idso  shows  that  he 
is  acciiKiini<xl.  ovt>n  to  the  most  exact  detail,  ^ith  the  teachings  of  ancient  medi- 
cine, particularly  with  the  theories  of  physiological  psychology  (expUmation  of 
perceptions,  temperaments,  etc.). 
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and  Neo-Platonic  conceptions  in  motley  mixtnre  to  desig^te  in- 
dividual factSj  the  essential  and  decisive  point  is  that  they  onder- 
took  to  exhibit  the  development  of  the  inner  life. 

These  Mystics,  who  were  not  seeking  a  metaphysics  bat  already 
possessed  one  in  their  faith,  were  not  much  troubled  by  the  ques- 
tion which  later  became  so  important,  of  how  this  duality  of  body 
aad  soul  should  be  understood.  Hugo  of  St  Vicior  is  indeed  con- 
scious that  though  the  soul  is  lowest  in  the  immaterial  world,  and 
the  human  body  highest  in  the  material  world,  the  two  are  yet  so 
opposite  in  constitution  that  their  union  (unio)  remains  an  incom- 
prehensible enigma ;  but  he  thinks  that  in  this  very  fact  Qod  has 
shown^  and  desired  to  show,  that  for  him  nothing  is  impossible. 
Instead  of  racking  their  brains  dialetically  upon  this  point,  the 
Mystics  rather  assume  this  dualism  as  a  presupposition,  in  order  to 
isolate  the  soul  for  their  scientific  consideration,  and  to  observe  its 
inner  life. 

This  life,  however,  is,  for  Mysticism,  a  development  of  the  soul  to 
God,  and  so  this  first  form  of  the  psychology  of  tJie  inner  sense  is  the  his- 
tory of  salvcUion  in  the  i^idividual  sotd.  The  Mystics  regarded  the  soul 
essentially  as  Oemiith  [<*  heart,"  the  seat  of  sentiment  and  feeling, 
rather  than  intellect].  They  show  the  development  of  its  vital  pro- 
cess out  of  the  feelings,  and  prove  their  literary  virtuosoship  in  their 
depicting  of  the  states  and  movements  of  feeling.  They  are  also 
the  genuine  successors  of  Augustine  in  examining,  in  their  analysis 
of  this  process,  the  motive  forces  of  the  wiUj  in  investigating  the 
decisions  of  the  will,  by  virtue  of  which  faith  conditions  the  course 
of  knowledge,  and  finally  in  the  fact  that  they  ultimately  regard  as 
the  highest  stage  in  the  soul's  development  the  mystical  contempla- 
tion of  God,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  here  held  to  be  the  same  with  love. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  activity  of  the  two  Victorines,  Hugo  and 
Richard,  who  were  completely  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  science, 
while  in  the  case  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  practical  factor  of  the 
will  is  much  more  strongly  emphasised.  Bernard  is  unwearied  in 
denouncing  as  heathenish  that  pure  impulse  after  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  which  comports  with  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  and  yet, 
even  for  him,  the  last  of  the  twelve  stages  of  humility  is  that 
ecstasy  of  deification  with  which  the  individual  disappears  in  the 
eternal  essence,  '<  as  the  drop  of  water  in  a  cask  of  wine." 

The  psychology  of  knowledge,  also,  is  built  up  with  the  Victorines 
upon  Augustinian  lines.  Three  eyes  are  g^ven  to  man,  — the  eye  of 
flesh  to  know  the  corporeal  world,  the  eye  of  reason  to  know  himself 
in  his  inner  nature,  the  eye  of  contemplation  to  know  the  spiritual 
world  and  the  deity.     While,  then,  according  to  Hugo,  cogitatio, 
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mediUUio,  and  contempUUio  are  the  three  stages  of  inteUectual  aoiiT^ 
ity,  the  degree  to -which  he  emphasises  the  co-operation  of  the  imag^ 
ination  (imagincUio)  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge  is  interesting  and 
characteristic  of  his  personality.  Even  contemplation  is  a  visio 
inteUedualis,  a  mental  beholding  which  alone  grasps  the  highest 
truth  undistorted,  while  thought  is  not  capable  of  this. 

Old  and  new  are  thus  variously  mingled  in  the  writings  of  the 
Victorines.  Fantasies  of  mystic  rapture  force  their  way  amid  the 
most  acute  observations  and  the  most  delicate  portrayals  of  the  psy- 
chical functions.  The  method  of  self -observation  doubtless  falls  here, 
too,  into  the  danger  of  leading  to  Schwdrmereiy^  or  ecstatic  enthusi- 
asm; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wins  much  fruit  of  its  own,  it 
breaks  up  the  soil  for  the  research  of  the  future,  and,  above  all,  it 
marks  off  the  field  on  which  modem  psychology  is  to  grow. 

3.  This  new  science  received  support  and  enrichment  likewise 
from  quite  another  direction :  a  side-result  of  the  controversy  over 
universals  —  and  that,  too,  not  the  worst  result  —  came  to  its  aid. 
When  Nominalism  and  Conceptualism  combated  the  doctrine  that 
universals  exist  in  themselves,  and  declared  the  species  and  genera 
to  be  subjective  creations  in  the  knowing  mind,  the  duty  fell  on 
them  of  making  intelligible  the  process  by  which  these  universal 
ideas  arise  in  the  human  mind.  They  found  themselves  thus  sent 
directly  to  the  empirical  study  of  the  developmerU  of  tdecLS,  and  sup- 
plemented the  sublime  poesy  of  the  Mystics  with  results  which  were 
indeed  sober  and  dry,  but  all  the  more  valuable  on  that  account. 
For,  just  because  the  matter  in  hand  required  an  exhibition  of  the 
origin  of  purely  subjective  contents  of  thought,  which  were  to  be 
explained  as  the  products  of  man's  development  in  time,  this  inves- 
tigation could  become  only  a  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  inner 
experience. 

The  very  thesis  of  extreme  Nominalism  afforded  its  opponents 
occasion  to  treat  the  relation  of  word  to  thought,  and  in  the  case  of 
Abelard  led  to  a  searching  investigation  of  the  co-operating  activity 
that  belongs  to  language  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
thought.  The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  signs  and  designations 
in  the  movement  of  ideas  was  by  this  means  raised  anew.  A  still 
deeper  entrance  into  the  heart  of  theoretical  psychology  was  made 
by  the  investigation  which  is  conducted  as  to  the  necessary  connec- 
tion between  intellect  and  perception  in  the  treatise  De  Intellectibus, 
It  is  here  shown  how  sensation,  as  confused  idea  {confusa  conceptio), 
enters  into  the  perception  {imagincUio)  which  grasps  and  holds  it 

*  Cf.  Kant,  Anthropologies  §  4. 
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together  with  others,  and  remains  preserved  reproducible  in  this 
imagination ;  how,  then,  the  understanding  by  successively  running 
through  this  manifold  material  (discursive  activity)  elaborates  it  to 
concepts  and  judgments ;  and  how,  after  all  these  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled,  opinion,  faith,  and  knowledge  arise,  in  which  ulti- 
mately  the  intellect  knows  its  object  in  a  single  collective  perception 
or  intuition  (intuitive  activity). 

In  a  similar  way  John  of  Salisbury  set  forth  the  process  of 
psychical  development :  but  in  his  case  the  tendency  peculiar  to  the 
Augustinian  conception  of  the  soul  asserts  itself  most  strongly,  —  the 
tendency  to  regard  the  different  forms  of  activity  not  as  strata 
lying  above  one  another  or  beside  one  another,  but  as  ways  of 
functioning  in  which  the  same  living  unity  manifests  itself.  He 
sees  already  in  the  sensation,  and  in  a  higher  degree  in  perception 
or  imagination,  an  act  of  judgment;  and  as  union  of  the  newly 
entering  sensations  with  those  which  are  reproduced,  imagination 
contains  at  the  same  time  the  emotional  states  (passiones)  of  fear 
and  hope.  Thus  out  of  imagination  as  fundamental  psychical  state 
develops  a  twofold  series  of  states  of  consciousness;  in  thie 
theoretical  series  appear  first,  opinion,  and  by  comparison  of 
opinions,  knowledge  and  rational  conviction  (ratio),  both  in  cour 
nectiou  with  prudence  (prudentia),  which  is  an  operation  of  the 
will;  finally,  by  virtue  of  the  striving  after  calm  wisdom  (sapierUia), 
we  have  the  contemplative  knowledge  of  the  intellect;  —  in  the 
practical  series  are  given  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  with  all 
their  diversifications  in  the  changing  states  of  life. 

Thus  with  John  we  have  indicated  the  whole  programme  of  the 
later  associational  psychology  in  which  his  countrymen  were  to 
become  leaders.  And  he  may  be  regarded  as  their  prototype  not 
only  in  his  problems,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment.  He 
keeps  at  a  distance  from  the  speculations  of  dialectic  that  were  so 
alien  to  the  active  world ;  he  has  the  practical  ends  of  knowledge 
in  his  mind,  he  desires  to  find  his  way  in  the  world  in  which  man 
is  to  live,  and  above  all  in  man's  actual  inner  life,  and  brings  with 
him  into  philosophy  a  fineness  and  freedom  of  mind  character? 
istic  of  the  man  of  the  world,  such  as  aside  from  him  we  do  not  find 
at  that  time.  He  owes  this  in  no  small  degree  to  the  education  of 
the  taste  and  of  sound  cosmopolitan  thought  which  classical  studies 
afford ;  and  in  this,  too,  his  countrymen  have  followed  him,  not  to 
their  injury.  He  is  the  precursor  of  the  English  Enlightenment  as 
Abelard  is  of  the  French.* 


.  1  Reuter,  op.  cU,,  II.  80,  sets  tbos  Roger  Bacon  and  Abelard  over  against  each 
oiher ;  yet  precisely  the  decisive  tendency  of  empirical  psychology  is  preMnt 
more  strongly  in  the  case  of  John. 
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4.  We  nMic«  finally  AbelanTg  «rAu»  as  a  peculiar  sido^benomenoa 
111  this  pTOf^M  of  m&kiDg  more  ri^nd  the  ooDtrast  of  outer  and  inner, 
ati<l  of  traiuferriiig  tli^  scioiititic  first  principle  to  the  inner  nature.' 
lu  very  till*,  Seiio  TV  Ip»um,  announces  it  as  a  science  based  on 
inner  exp«rieu(«,  and  its  imjtortance  consists  just  in  the  fact  that 
tiure  for  tlie  firat  time  ethics  is  again  treated  as  a  proper  philo- 
ftopliiral  diit'npliiie,  mid  freed  from  dogmatic  metaphysical  efforts.* 
Thin  in  true  of  tliix  ethics  although  it,  too,  proceeds  from  the 
ObtiMtott  MBMioaMMW  of  ria  u  ito  (aBduantal  Jket  BiAlwM 
ttittiTMtogsUiMM  tothehMztori^iulte.  OMdwtf'*^ 
it  mft,  flondife  not  in  tiw  oitWMd  mtt,  bat  in  tiwwttoit^inHt 
auM,  Kor  yrt  do  they  eonitrt  in  th>  tiwii^rt*  <w>gfMriii)^faitogii 
ud  dMiiM  (d«iM(alfe)  wUiA  ptwede  ttia  deainoB  <rf  tt«  win,  iM* 
■oUlj  in  this  rucAn  or  aotwnit  to 'ft*  dwd  (apwurtwy.  *e>tiie 
laoUnatiOB  (votantaf),  fbondad  is  th»vlu)l«iuta«ldii^«aitkM«ad 
1b  put  in  tho  bodily  oanrtitiitlaQ,irtd^  m^  Ind  towud  good  M 
•vii,  ia  not  ttaalf  in  thopiropHr  Muogood  or  eviL  FMdtoreMov 
(«Mw»)— to  this  Abaltrd  nduMB  iahflritod  sis-i-^beomaei  rim 
(pMOoMh)  only  tiuon^  tho  oeiuemmm.  Bnt  if  this  i«  proMOt,  tin 
tfai  !•  fnl^ind  oon^otely  A«niri11t' i^  and  the  bodily  Mtoratod 
aotkm  witti  ttt  utteiml  oioawqaenoM  adda  tootUag  Mdoally. 

Th»MMUoeof  ttonroial  ia  tlnnidaoed'by  Abelaid  BoMy  in'tho 
motvo  of  ths  «ill  (anfMU  fntaiHo).  But  what  now  to  the  norm 
looording  to  which  this  resolre  of  the  will  is  to  be  cbaTaoterised  as 
good  or  evil  ?  Here,  to<^  Abelard  rejects  with  contempt  all  external 
and  objective  determination  by  a  law ;  he  finds  the  norm  of  judg- 
ment solely  within  the  deoiding  individual,  and  it  consiatB  in  the 
agreement  or  non-agreement  with  the  ooTUcfence  (conaeiaUia).  That 
lotion  is  good  which  is  in  aooord  with  the  agent's  own  oonTtotion; 
that  only  is  bad  which  oontradicta  this. 

And  what  is  conscience  ?  Where  Abelaid  teaches  as  a  philoso- 
pher, as  the  rationalistic  dialectician  that  he  was,  there  oonsctenoe 
it  for  him  (in  aooordanoe  with  ancient  example,  Cicero)  the  natural 
ntoral  law,  which,  though  known  in  varying  degree,  is  common  to 
all  men,  and  which,  as  Abelard  was  convinced,  was  wakened 
to  new  clearness  in  the  Christian  religion,  after  it  had  become  ob> 
•cui«d  throv^h  human  sin  and  weakness  (cf.  above,  S  23,  7).    But 

>  Cf.  oa  UiU  Th.  Zlegter  In  the  AnuvfrHr^n-  Abkdl.  «.  no.  (Fnflmrs, 
1884). 

*  It  throw*  B  aurprUing  11^1  upon  the  deameu  of  AbeUrd'a  thoiwfat  whea 
In  incidentally  Mpuales  th«  met^thyskal  oonoepUon  of  tbr  good  (perfceUui  ^ 
nalltj)  carefully  Irom  tb«  monl  oonoqktkio  of  the  good,  with  which  aioae  ethics 
hM  to  do.     He  abowt  in  (Us  that.be  had  pwMtrUed  this  oomplkatioa  of  prob- 
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for  the  theologian  this  lex  naturalis  is  identical  with  the  will  of  QoA.^ 
To  follow  the  conscience  means,  therefore,  to  obey  Gkxi;  to  act  against 
the  conscience  is  to  despise  Gk)d.  But  where  the  import  of  the 
natural  moral  law  is  in  any  wise  doubtful,  the  only  resort  for  the 
individual  is  to  decide  according  to  his  conscience,  that  is,  according 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  divine  command. 

The  ethics  of  intention  *  which  was  presented  by  the  head  of  the 
dialecticians  and  Peripatetics  proves  itself  to  be  an  enhancement  of 
the  Augustinian  principles  of  internalisation  and  of  the  individual- 
ism of  the  will,  which  forces  its  way  out  of  the  system  of  the  great 
Church  teacher  and  beyond  its  bounds,  to  fruitful  operation  in  the 
future. 

1  In  his  theological  metaphysics  Abelard  seems  occasionally  to  have  gone  so 
for  as  to  reduce  the  content  of  the  moral  law  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the 
divine  will  (Commentar^f  on  the  Spittle  to  the  BomanSy  II.  241). 

*The  important  contrast  here  presented  in  varioos  directions  to  Church 
theory  and  practice  cannot  be  brought  out  here. 


^- 


CHAPTER  II.    SECOND  PERIOD. 

(Aftbr  about  1200.) 

Karl  Werner,  Der  hi  Thomas  van  Aquino.    3  vols.,  Regensbuxg,  1868  fE. 
Karl  Werner,  Die  SeholasHk  des  spdteren  Mittelalters.    3  vols.,  Vienna,  1881  ff. 

Thb  felt  need  for  real  knowledge,  which  mastered  Western  science 
after  the  first  enthusiasm  for  dialectic  was  past,  was  very  soon  to 
find  a  satisfaction  of  unsuspected  extent.  Contact  with  the  Oriental 
civUisoHon  which  at  first  maintained  itself  victoriously  against  the 
shock  of  the  CmscuieSy  disclosed  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  new  worlds 
of  intellectual  life.  Arabian,  and  in  its  train  Jewish,  science '  made 
their  entry  into  Paris.  They  had  preserved  the  tradition  of  Greek 
thought  and  knowledge  more  immediately  and  more  completely  than 
had  the  cloisters  of  the  West.  A  stronger  and  richer  stream  of 
scientific  material  poured  over  Bagdad  and  Cordova  than  over  Rome 
and  York.  But  the  former  brought  not  much  more  that  was  new 
with  it  than  did  the  latter.  Rather,  as  regards  thoughts  which  dis- 
cover or  establish  principles,  the  Oriental  philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  still  poorer  than  the  European.  Only,  in  the  breadth  and 
quantity  of  tradition,  in  the  compass  of  learned  material  and  in 
the  extent  of  information  in  matters  of  science,  the  East  was  far 
superior,  and  these  treasures  now  passed  over  into  the  possession  of 
the  Christian  peoples. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  philosophy,  however,  the  matter  of 
chief  importance  was  that  Parisian  science  became  acquainted  not 

*  The  author  believes  that  he  may  and  ought  to  decline  to  give  a  full  expoei- 
tion  of  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  ought  to,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  here  in  great  part  excluded  from  penetrating  to  the  original  sources, 
and  would  therefore  find  himself  forced  to  reproduce  others'  expositions  at 
second  hand,  —  may,  however,  because  that  which  passed  over  with  fructifying 
influence  into  European  science  from  this  large  literature  —  and  it  is  only  this 
element  that  could  be  treated  in  this  presentation  of  the  development  of  philos- 
ophy as  a  whole  —  is  found  to  be,  with  very  small  exceptions,  the  spiritual 
possession  of  antiquity,  of  the  Greek  or  the  Hellenistic  philosophy.  On  this 
account  there  will  be  given  only  a  brief  survey  of  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  phi- 
losophy in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  introductory 
material  of  this  chapter,  pp.  31(>-318. 
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only  with  the  entire  logic  of  Aristotle,  but  also  with  all  parts  of  his 
philosophy  that  furnished  material  knowledge.  By  this  ''new 
logic"  fresh  blood  was  infused  into  the  already  dying  dialectic,  and 
while  the  task  of  rationally  expounding  the  view  of  the  world  held 
by  faith  was  attacked  anew  and  with  a  matured  technique  of  thought, 
there  was  presented  at  the  same  time  an  almost  immeasurable  mate- 
rial for  arrangement  in  the  metaphysico-religious  system. 

Mediaeval  thought  showed  itself  abundantly  ready  for  the  problem 
thus  enhanced,  and  solved  it  under  the  after-working  of  the  impres- 
sion of  that  most  brilliant  period  in  the  development  of  the  papacy 
which  Innocent  III.  had  brought  about.  The  Neo-Platonic-Ajabian 
Axistotelianism,  which  at  the  first,  with  its  naturalistic  consequences, 
seemed  only  to  strengthen  the  rationalistic  courage  of  dialectic  to 
victorious  pride,  was  mastered  with  admirable  swiftness  and  bent  to 
the  service  of  the  system  of  the  Church.  This,  indeed,  was  possible 
only  in  a  form  in  which  the  intellectualistic  elements  of  Augustinian 
thought  and  those  allied  to  Neo-Platonism  gained  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance in  this  now  completely  systematic  development  of  a 
philosophy  confofmed  to  the  doctrine  of  faith.  In  this  way  was 
completed  an  adjustment  and  arrangement  of  world-moving  thoughts 
^npon  the  largest  and  most  imposing  scale  that  history  has  seen, 
and  that,  too,  without  the  creative  activity  of  any  properly  new 
philosophical  principle  as  its  impulse  toward  the  formation  of  a 
system.  The  intellectual  founder  of  this  system  was  Albert  ofBoU- 
stddt.  It  owes  its  organic  completion  in  all  directions,  its  literary 
codification,  and  thus  its  historical  designation,  to  Tliomas  Aquinas, 
and  finds  its  poetical  exposition  in  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 

But  while  Hellenistic  science  and  Christian  faith  seemed  to  be 
brought  into  complete  harmony  in  Thomism,  the  opposition  between 
them  broke  forth  at  once  all  the  more  violently.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  Arabian  doctrines,  the  pantJieism  involved  in  the  logical 
consequence  of  Realism  from  being  potential  became  actual  in  ex- 
tended circles,  and  immediately  after  Thomas,  his  fellow-Domin- 
ican, Master  Eckhart,  developed  scholastic  intellectualism  to  the 
heterodoxy  of  an  idealistic  Mysticism, 

Hence  it  is  comprehensible  that  Thomism  also  encountered  the 
resistance  of  a  Platonic- Augustinian  tendency,  which  indeed  gladly 
adopted  the  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  Nature  (as  had  been  the 
case  before)  and  the  perfection  of  the  logical  apparatus,  but  put 
aside  the  intellectualistic  metaphysics  and  developed  all  the  more 
energetically  the  opposite  elements  of  Augustinianism. 

This  tendency  reachM  it^  full  strength  in  the  acutest  and  deepest 
thinker  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages,  Duns  Scotus,  who  brought  the 
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gether ;  finally  the  amonento  to  be  addnoed  for  estabtishing  or  refuting  these 
answers  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  chain  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  leading 
ultimately  to  a  decision  upon  the  subject. 

This  scheme  was  first  employed  by  Alezandor  of  Hales  (died  1246)  in  his 
Summa  Unhersot  Theologice,  with  a  mastery  which  was  far  superior  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  earlier  Summists  in  wealth  of  contents,  clearness  of 
development,  and  definiteness  of  results,  and  was  scarcely  surpassed  even  later. 

An  analo^^nis  change  in  method  was  woriced  out  with  regard  to  the  material 
in  the  encydopeedias  of  natural  science  by  Vtaoent  of  BaaiiTaia  ( Vincentius 
Bellovaoensis,  died  about  1265),  by  his  Speculum  Quadruplex,  and  Johannes 
Fidanza,  called  Bonaventura  (1221-1274),  did  the  same  work  for  the  doctrines 
of  Mysticism,  especially  those  of  the  Viotorines.  Among  Bonaventura*s  works 
the  BeducHo  Artium  ad  Theologiam  is  especially  characteristic.  Cf.  K.  Werner, 
Die  Pe^chologie  und  Erkenntnieslehre  des  B.  (Vienna,  1876). 

The  Church  proceeded  in  a  much  more  hesitating  manner  in  regard  to  Aris- 
toUe^s  MHapkyeies  and  Phi^feice^  because  these  made  their  entrance  in  intimate 
connection  with  ATenroiam,  and  because  this  latter  theory  had  developed  to 
open  jMnikeiem  the  Neo-Platonic  Mysticism  which  had  never  been  entirely 
forgotten  since  Scotus  Erigena.  As  the  defenders  of  such  a  system  appear 
Amaliioh  of  Bena  near  Chartres,  and  David  of  Dinant,  about  1200,  concern- 
ing whose  doctrines  we  are  informed  only  by  later  writers,  especially  Albert 
and  Thomas.  With  the  widely  extended  sect  of  the  Amalricans,  which,  after 
tiie  Lateran  council  of  1215,  was  persecuted  with  fire  and  sword,  the  **  Eternal 
OospeV  of  Joachim  Floris  was  also  connected.  Cf.  on  this  J.  N.  Schneider 
(DiUingen,  1873). 

The  judgment  of  condemnation  passed  upon  the  Averroistic  Pan-psychism 
(cf.  §  27)  applied  at  first  to  Aristotle  also.  It  is  the  service  of  the  two  men- 
meant  orders^  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  to  have  broken  this  connec- 
tion, and  to  have  brought  over  the  power  of  the  Church  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Peripatetic  system.  By  a  long  conflict,  which  frequently  wavered  this  way 
and  that,  they  succeeded  in  founding  two  chairs  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  finally  in  having  them  taken  into  Uie  facul^ 
(cf.  Kaufmann,  Geech.  d.  Univ.,  I.  275  ff.).  After  this  victory  in  1254,  respect 
for  Aristotle  rose  fast,  until  he  became  the  highest  philosophical  authority.  He 
was  praised  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ  in  matters  of  Nature  as  was  John 
the  Baptist  in  matters  of  grace,  and  from  this  time  on  Christian  science  (like 
Averrote}  held  him  to  be  in  such  a  sense  the  incarnation  of  scientific  truth,  that 
in  the  following  literature  he  is  often  cited  only  as  *'  Philosophus.*' 

The  doctrine  of  the  Domlnicaiia,  which  has  remained  until  the  present  time 
the  official  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  created  by  Albert  and  Thomas. 

Albert  of  BoUatfidt  (Albertus  Magnus)  was  bom  1193  at  Lauingen  in 
Swabia,  studied  in  Padua  and  Bologna,  taught  in  Cologne  and  Paris,  became 
Bishop  of  Regensburg,  and  died  in  Cologne  in  1280.  His  writings  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  paraphrases  and  commentaries  upon  Aristotle ;  aside  from  the 
Summa  his  Botany  is  particularly  of  independent  value  {De  Vegetabilibut, 
lAbH  VIL;  ed.  by  Mever  and  Jessen,  Beriin,  1867).  Cf.  J.  Sighart,  Al.  Mag. 
eein  Leben  und  seine  Wissenschqft  (Regensburg,  1857 ; ;  v.  Hertlhig,  Al  Mag. 
und  die  Wiesensehaft  seiner  ZeU  (\n  msL-poL  Blatter,  1874)  ;  J.  Bach,  Al. 
Mag.  (Vienna,  1888). 

Thomaa  of  Aquino,  bom  1225  or  27  in  Roccasicca,  Lower  Italy,  was  edu- 
cated at  first  m  the  cloister  Monte  Casstiio,  famous  of  old  for  study  in  natural 
science,  then  in  Naples,  Cologne,  and  Paris.    After  this  he  taught  alternately 
at  these  universities  and  also  at  Rome  and  Bologna,  and  died,  1274,  in  a  cloister 
near  Terracina.    Besides  minor  treatises,  his  works  contain  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  on  the  Liber  de  Causis    and  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  and 
in  addition  to  these,  principally  the    Snmma  Theologias  and  the  treatise  De 
veritatejidei  Catholiae  contra  gentiles  (Summa  contra  gentiles).    The  treatise 
De  Begimine  Principum  belongs  to  him  only  in  part.     From  the  very  copious 
literature  concemini  him,  the  follo'wing  may  be  named:   Ch.  Jourdain,  La 
ThUosophU  de  St.  Th.  (Paris,  1858) ;     Z.  Gonzalez,  Studien  mer  die  Philos. 
des.  hi.  Th.  V.  A.,  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Nolte  (Regensburg,  1885); 
B.  Eucken,  Die  Philos.  d.  Th.  v.  A.  und  die  Cultus  der  Neuzeit  (Halle,  1886); 
A.  Frohschammer,  Die  Philosaphie  des  Th.  v.  A.  (Leip»-  1889). 
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The  philosophical  importance  of  Danta  Alighieri  has  been  best  recognised 
among  his  editors  by  Philalethes  in  the  commentary  on  his  translation  of  the 
Dimna  Commedia,  Besides  his  great  world-poem,  the  treatise  De  Monarchia 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  a  phuosophical  consideration.  Cf.  A.  F.  Ozanam, 
D.  et  la  Philosophie  Catholique  au  13^  Siide  (Paris,  1846);  G.  Baur,  BoMius 
und  Dante  (Leips.  1873). 

Interest  in  other  Thomists,  whose  number  is  great,  is  only  literary-historical. 

To  the  Dominican  Order  belonged  also  the  father  of  Gtomian  Myatioimi, 
Master  Bckbart,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Thomas.  Bom  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  probably  in  Saxony,  at  about  1300  he  was  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Paris,  became  then  Provincial  of  his  Order  for  Saxony,  lived  for 
a  time  in  Cologne  and  Strassburg,  and  died  during  the  painful  discussions  con- 
cernlng  the  orthodoxy  of  his  doctrine  in  1320.  The  extant  writings  (collected 
by  F.  Pfeififer,  II.  Leips.  1867)  are  principally  sermons,  tracts,  and  aphorisms. 
Cf.  C.  Ullman,  Refnrmatoren  vor  der  Befomiationy  Vol.  11.  (Hamburg,  1842); 
W.  Preger,  Gesch.  d,  deutschen  MysUk  im  MUUlaUer  (Leips.  1876,  1881)  ;  also 
the  different  editions  and  articles  by  S.  Denifle.  On  Eckhart  in  particular, 
J.  Bach,  M.  E.  der  Vater  der  deutschen  Speculation  (Vienna,  1864);  A.  Lasson, 
M.  E.  der  Mystiker  (Berlin,  1868). 

In  its  farther  development  German  Mysticism  branched  into  the  heresies  of 
the  Beghards  and  of  the  *^  Friends  of  God  *'  of  Basle ;  in  the  case  of  the  former  it 
led  to  the  most  radical  connection  with  the  Averrolstic  pantheism.  It  took  the 
form  of  popular  preaching  with  John  Taular  at  StrassbujCg  (1300-1361),  and 
of  poetic  song  with  Heinrich  Btiao  of  Constance  (1300-1366).  Its  theoretical 
doctrines  maintained  themselves,  while  the  heterodoxy  was  diminished,  in  the 
'*  German  Theology''  (first  edited  by  Luther,  1616). 

The  Augustinian  Platonic  opposition  against  the  suspected  Aristotelianism 
of  the  Arabians  has  as  its  main  supporters :  — 

"William  of  Auvargne,  from  Aurillac,  teacher  and  Bishop  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1249,  author  of  a  work  De  Universo.  He  is  treated  by  K.  Werner,  Die 
PhUosophie  des  W.  v.  A,  (Vienna,  1873). 

Henry  of  Obent  (Henricus  Gandavensis,  Heinrich  G<Bth)Ed8  of  Muda  near 
Ghent,  1217-1293),  the  valiant  defender  of  the  primacy  ot  the  vrill  against 
Thomism.  Besides  a  theological  compendium,  he  wrote  a  Sutnma  QuoBstionum 
Ordinarium,  and  principally  Quodlibeta  Theologica.  Cf .  K.  Werner,  H.  r.  G.  als 
Jieprdsentant  des  christlichen  Platonismus  im  13  Jahrhundert  (Vienna,  1878^. 

Richard  of  Middletown  (R.  de  Mediavia,  died  1300)  and  William  de  la 
Marre,  the  author  of  a  violent  Correctorium  Fratris  Thomce,  may  also  be 
named  here.  In  the  following  centuries  an  Augustinian  theology  proper  main- 
tained itself  by  the  side  of  Thomism  and  Scotism.  JRgydius  of  Colonna  is 
regarded  as  its  leader  (^g.  Romanus,  1247-1316).  Cf.  K.  Werner,  Schol.  d. 
spat,  M,'A,<,  III. 

The  sharpest  opposition  to  Thomism  grew  out  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
Roger  Bacon^a  was  a  mind  fruitfully  stimulating  in  all  directions,  but  not 
appearing  in  a  fixed  and  definite  form  in  any  one  of  them.  He  was  born  in 
1214,  near  Ilchester,  educated  in  Oxford  and  Paris,  several  times  persecuted  on 
account  of  his  occupations  and  theories,  which  were  directed  in  the  line  of 
natural  research,  protected  only  for  a  time  by  Pope  Clement  1V^,  and  died  soon 
after  1292.  His  doctrines  are  embodied  in  the  Opus  Mains  (ed.  by  Bridges, 
Oxford,  1897),  and  in  the  form  of  extracts  in  his  Opus  Minus  (ed.  by  Brewer, 
Lond.  1859).  Cf.  E.  Charles,  R.  B.y  sa  vie^  ses  ourragps,  ses  doctrines  (Paris, 
1861),  and  K.  Werner,  in  two  articles  on  his  psychology,  theory  of  knowledge, 
and  physics  (Vienna,  1879). 

The  most  important  thinker  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  was  Johannes 
Duns  Scotua.  His  home  (Ireland  or  Northumberland)  and  the  year  of  his 
birth,  which  was  about  1270,  are  not  certainly  known.  At  first  a  scholar  and 
teacher  in  Oxford,  he  then  won  high  reputation  at  Paris,  where  he  was  active 
after  1304,  and  in  1308  moved  to  Cologne,  where  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival 
—  all  too  early.  The  edition  of  his  works  prepared  by  his  Order  (12  vols., 
Lyons,  1639)  contains,  besides  the  genuine  writings,  much  that  is  not  genuine 
or  that  has  been  worked  over,  and  especially  transcripts  of  his  disputations  and 
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lectures.  To  the  latter  belongs  the  so-called  Opus  Parisiense,  which  forms  a  com- 
mentaxy  upon  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard.  The  QuesHones  QuodlibeUUes  have 
a  similar  origin.  The  Opus  Ozoniense^  the  original  commentary  upon  the  Lom- 
bard, is  his  own  writing.  Besides  this  there  are  his  commentaries  upon  Aristo- 
telian writings  and  some  smaller  treatises.  His  doctrine  is  expounded  in  Werner 
and  Stockl.   No  exhaustive  monograph,  corresponding  to  his  importance,  exists. 

Among  his  numerous  adherents,  Francis  of  Mayro,  who  died  1325,  is  the  best 
known.  The  controversy  between  Thomists  and  Scotists  was  a  very  active  one 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  brought  many  intermediate 
theories  into  the  field;  but  soon  both  parties  had  to  make  common  cause  in 
defence  against  Termiiiism. 

Among  the  logical  school  books  of  the  later  Scholasticism,  the  most  influen- 
tial was  that  of  Petms  Htapamu,  who  died  1277  as  Pope  John  XXI.  His 
Summulce  Logicales  were  a  translation  of  a  Byzantine-Greek  text-book,  the 
Z^ro^it  tU  r^p  'Api^Tor  Aovt  Xoyuc^p  kwtffriiiktiw  by  MichsBl  Psellos  (in  the  eleventh 
century).  Imitating  the  processes  in  this  latter  treatise  (ypdfifiara  Hypay/^t  ypa- 
^di  rcxMx^)t  the  well-known  barbarous  mnemonic  designations  for  the  modes 
of  the  syllogism  were  introduced  in  the  Latin  version  (Barbara,  cdarent,  etc.). 
Terminism,  developed  in  the  nominalistic  direction  from  this  rhetorical  and 
granmiatical  logic,  contrasted  itself  as  loaica  modema  with  the  logica  antiqua 
of  the  Realists,  including  both  Scotists  and  Thomists  under  this  latter  title. 

In  the  renewal  of  Nomlnaliam  we  find  William  Durandus  of  St.  Pour- 
odn,  who  died  1392  as  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  Petrus  Aureolus,  who  died  at 
Paris,  1321,  the  former  coming  from  Thomism,  the  latter  from  Scotism.  Much 
more  important  is  "William  of  Occam,  the  Abelard  of  the  second  period.  With 
a  broad  and  keen  vision  for  reality,  and  with  a  bold,  unresting  eagerness  for 
innovation,  he  unites  in  himself  all  the  elements  with  the  help  of  which  the 
new  science  forced  its  way  out  of  Scholasticism.  Bom  in  a  village  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  trained  under  Duns  Scotus,  he  became  Professor  at  Paris, 
then  took  an  active  part  in  the  conflicts  of  his  time  between  Church  and  State 
by  joining  with  Philip  the  Fair  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  in  combating  the  papacy, 
(Disputatio  inter  dericum  et  mUitem  super  potestate  ecclesiastica  prcelatis  atque 
principibus  terrarum  commissa,  and  the  Defensorium  against  Pope  John  XXII.), 
and  died  1347  at  Munich.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  his  works,  but  the 
most  important  are:  Summa  Totius  Lo(Aces,  Expositio  Aurea  super  Artem 
Veterem^  Quodlibeta  Septem,  Centiloffium  Theologicum,  and  a  commentary  on 
Peter  Lombard.  Cf .  W.  A.  Schreiber,  Die  politischen  und  religi^sen  Doctrinsn 
unter  Ludwig  dem  Baier  (Landshut,  1868).  C.  Prantl,  Der  Universalienstreit 
im  dreisehnten  und  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert  {Sitz.'Ber.  der  Munchener  Akad., 
1874^.    Occam,  too,  still  waits  his  philosophically  competent  biographer. 

Of  the  supporters  of  termimstic  Nominalism  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Johannes  Buridan,  Rector  of  the  University  at  Paris,  and  co-founder  of  that  at 
Vienna,  and  Marsilius  of  Inghen,  one  of  the  first  teachers  at  Heidelberg,  are 
usually  named.  A  union  of  mystical  doctrines  with  the  nominalistic  rejection 
of  metaphysics  is  fqund  in  Pierre  d'Ailly  (Petrus  de  AUiaco,  1350-1426),  and  in 
Johannes  Gerson  (Charlier,  1363-1429). 

The  attempt  at  a  purely  rational  exposition  of  Church  doctrine  in  the  interest 
of  apologetics  and  propagation  was  made  by  Raymundas  LuUos  of  Catalonia 
(1236-1316),  who  is  principally  known  by  his  curious  discovery  of  the  **  Great 
Art,"  that  is,  a  mechanical  device  which  hy  combining  the  fundamental  concepts 
was  intended  to  present  the  system  of  all  possible  cognitions.  An  extract  from 
this  may  be  found  in  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Hitiory  of  PhiL,  I.  §  206  [Eng.  tr.  ed.  by 
Hough].  His  efforts  were  repeated  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Raynmnd  oi 
Babnnda,  a  Spanish  physician,  who  taught  in  Toulouse  and  gained  respect  by  his 
Theologia  Natura\is  (sive  Liber  Creaturarum).  On  him  cf.  D.  Matzke  (Breslau, 
1^);  M.  Huttler  (Augsburg,  1861). 

The  philosophy  of  Nicolaua  Cnsanus  (Nicolaus  Chrypffs,  bom  in  Kues  (Cusa) 
near  Trier,  1401,  died  as  Cudintd  and  Bishop  of  Brixen,  1464),  offers  an  inter- 
esting comprehensive  view  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  departing  Middle 
Ages.  The  main  treatise  bears  the  title  De  Docta  Ignorantia  (ed.  in  German 
together  with  his  other  most  important  writings  by  F.  A.  Scharpff,  Freiburg  i.  B. 
1862).    Cf.  R.  Falckenberg,  OrundsUge  der  Philos.  des  iV.  v,  C.  (Breslau,  1880). 
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Btief  finrvay  of  tli*  Arabian  and  J«wiah  Fhllosopliy  ot  tha  Middle 


ThU  period  U  ceitainly  more  tiilEresIing  from  a  literary  and  historical  poiiil 
of  Tiew  than  from  that  of  philosophy,  anil  m  yet  no  competent  prcBentation  at 
the  period  aa  a  whole  has  been  made.  Nor  has  complete  cleanii'M  been  attained 
M  yet  by  inveatigation,  but  from  the  literature  concerning  it  Uie  lollowing  are 
to  be  emphasised :  — 

Mohammed  al  Schalireetaiii,  Hittorn  "/  HrHgioKs  and  FhilonopMeal  Se<:tM 
among  thr  Arabs  (German  by  Haarbrficker.  Halle,  1850  t.);  A  Schmolders. 
DocttMtnfn  PhlliifiphUB  Arabvm  (Boun,  IKW),  and  Bgsai  tar  let  Kcolet  Pki- 
lo*(iphiqueg  rhfi  lee  Ar.  (Paris,  1812);  Fr.  Dieterici,  Die  Philimophit  der  Ar  im 
ithtUrn  Jahrhviiilfrl  (S  Hefte,  Leips.  1805-70).  Cf.  alM  Hammer-I'urgslali, 
Ge*eh.  dfT  arabitfhr.n  LitttMititt, 

S.  Munk,  Milanget  de  philotophie  Juiee  H  arabe  (Pari*,  1869),  nnd  [he  itame 
author's  articles  od  the  individual  philosophera  in  the  Dirfionaaire  dei  .S^nce* 
FhilotopMquei.  [W.  WaUace,  Art,  Arabian  Fhll.  in  Etic.  Brit.,  Utberweg, 
Erdmann  ] 

M.  Eisler,  Vorleimngen  fiber  die  jMigeheii  PhllatnpheH  de*  MUtelaltfr*  (3 
vols.,  Vienna,  lgT0-B4);  M.  3o6i,  Beitrdge  zur  Ot*rMrhte  drr  PkaotopAl*  (Bree 
lau,  1878).  Cf.  also  FUtst's  Bibliotheea  Judaka,  and  histories  of  Judaism  by 
Graetz  and  Geiger. 

Close  as  the  relations  may  be  which  the  philosopiiy  of  the  two  eivilised  Semitic 
peoples  sustained  to  their  religious  interestii,  Arabiao  aelMioa  especially  owes 
its  peculiar  characier  to  ttie  circumstauee  that  its  founders  and  supporters 
were,  for  the  most  part,  not  members  of  the  clergy,  as  in  the  West,  but  phj/ti- 
rians  (cf.  F.  WUsleiifeld,  Qe»eh.  der  amb.  AfrzU  tind  Xaiur/orKhrr,  Gottingen, 
IMO).  Tlius  from  tiie  beginning  the  study  o(  ancient  medicine  and  uaiurdi 
science  went  on  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  philonophy.  HippoctateH  and  Galen 
were  aa  much  translated  (in  part  through  the  medium  of  the  Syiiau)  and  read 
aa  were  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Neo-l'latoatsts.  Hence  in  Arabian  metapliysicn 
dialectic  laalways  balanced  by  natural  philosophy.  But  well  as  this  was  adapteil 
to  a&ord  scientiHc  thought  a  broader  baais  o(  knowledge  of  (acts,  we  must  not. 
on  the  other  hand,  overefitlmale  the  independent  achievements  of  iht  Anitis  in 
medlcliiB  and  natnial  adenoe.  Hen,  too,  medlnral  adenoe  la  essential^  learned 
mdltlML  The  knowledge  wbloh  the  Anbe  were  later  able  to  deliver  to  the 
Wen  had  Its  origin,  in  the  main.  In  the  books  of  the  Greeks.  Nor  did  even 
azperimnital  knowledge  experience  an  ewentlal  extension  throngh  the  Anba' 
own  wrak ;  only  in  some  fields,  as,  for  example,  chemistry  and  roinerxtogy  and 
in  lome  puts  o(  medicine,  e.g.  physiology,  do  they  appear  more  independent 
In  their  method,  however.  In  their  principles  by  which  they  apprehend  the  uni- 
TBiw,  and  in  their  entire  system  of  philosophical  conceptions,  they  stand,  so  far 
M  our  Information  on  the  subject  reaches,  entirely  under  the  combined  inJBuence 
of  Aristotelianism  and  Neo-PlatonUm  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Jews.  Kor 
can  it  be  maintained  that  a  national  peculiarity  becomes  disclosed  in  their  appro- 
priation of  this  material.  It  is  rather  the  case  that  thia  whole  scientific  culture 
was  arUflcially  grafted  upon  the  Arabian  civilisation,  it  can  strike  no  true  roots 
into  It,  and  .^ler  a  short  period  of  bloom  it  withers  away  without  vital  force. 
In  the  history  of  science  as  a  whole,  ita  mission  is  only  to  give  back  In  part  to 
the  development  of  the  Westerc  mind  the  continuity  which  the  latt«r  had  itseU 
temporarily  lost 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  appropriation  of  ancient  science  in  this  case 
also  was  completed  gradually  and  by  working  backward.  Beginning  with  the 
Neo-Platouism  which  was  still  current  In  Syrian  tradition,  and  which  waa 
received  with  sympathy  on  account  of  its  religious  colouring,  the  Arabian 
thinkers  proceeded  to  ascend  to  the  better  sources ;  but  the  coiuequence 
remained  that  they  saw  Aristotle  and  Plato  through  the  spectacles  of  Plolinna 
and  Produs.  During  the  rule  of  the  AbassidiB  an  active  scientific  life  prevailed 
in  Bagdad,  stimulated  especially  by  the  Caliph  Almamun  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nhith  century.  The  Neo-Platonlsts,  the  better  commentators,  almost  the 
entire  didactic  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  the  BepuMic,  Laat,  and  nnucM  of 
Plato,  were  known  in  translations. 
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The  fint  distinctly  emerging  personalities,  Alkendi,  who  died  about  870,  and 
Alfarabi,  who  died  960,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  their  teachings  from 
the  Neo-Platonic  elucidators  of  Aristotle.  A  greater  importance  belongs  to 
Avicanim  (Ibn  Sina,  080-1037),  whose  ^^ Canon**  became  the  fundamental 
book  of  medisBval  medicine  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  and  who  also 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  by  his  extremely  numerous  philosophical  writ- 
ings, especially  his  Metaphysics  and  Logic  His  doctrine  comes  nearer  again  to 
pore  Aristotelianism,  and  peiiiaps  the  nearest  among  all  the  Arabians. 

But  the  extension  of  these  philosophical  views  was  regarded  with  jealous  eyes 
by  Mohammedan  orthodoxy,  and  the  scientific  movement  experienced  so  vio- 
lent persecutions  in  the  tenth  century  that  it  took  refuge  in  the  secret  league  of 
the  *^Pure  Brothers.**  Avicenna  himself  was  also  persecuted.  The  above- 
named  league  embodied  the  extremely  excellent  compass  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  time  in  a  number  of  treatises  (on  this  see  above,  Dieterici),  which  neverthe- 
less, in  contrast  with  Avicenna,  seem  to  show  a  stronger  leaning  toward  Neo- 
Platonism. 

Of  the  scientific  achievements  of  their  opponents  we  know  on  the  one  hand 
the  strange  metaphysics  of  the  orthodox  Motekallemin,  who,  as  against  the 
Aristotelian  and  Neo-Platonic  view  of  Nature  as  a  living  whole,  developed  an 
extreme  exaggeration  of  the  sole  causality  of  God,  and  resorted  to  a  distorted 
Atomism  in  the  greatest  metaphysical  embarrassment ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  writings  of  Al^^usel  (1069-1111,  Destruetio  Fhilosaphorum)  there  appears 
a  sceptical  and  mystical  analysis  of  philosophy. 

These  latter  tendencies  won  the  victory  in  the  Orient  the  more  readily,  as  the 
spiritual  exaltation  of  Mohammedanism  quickly  declined  in  that  quarter.  The 
continuance  of  Arabian  science  is  to  be  sought  in  Andalusia,  where  Mohamme- 
dan civilisation  found  its  short  after-bloom.  Here,  under  freer  conditions, 
philosophy  ddveloped  to  vigorous  naturalism,  which  in  turn  bore  a  strongly 
Neo-Platonic  stamp. 

A  characteristic  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  in  this  philosophy  is 
found  in  the  Conduct  of  the  Solitary  by  Avempace,  who  died  1188,  and  similar 
thoughts  culminate  with  Abubacer  (Ibn  Tophail,  died  1186)  in  an  interesting 
comparison  of  natural  with  positive  religion,  llie  latter  author*8  philosophi- 
cal romance  The  Living  One,  the  Son  of  the  Waking  One,  which  sets  forth  the 
intellectual  development  of  a  man  upon  a  lonely  island,  excluded  from  all  his- 
trirical  and  social  relations,  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Pocock  as 
PhUosophns  Autodidactus  (Oxford,  1671  and  1700, — not  twenty  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Defoe*s  Bobinson  Crusoe!)  and  in  a  German  translation  as 
Der  Naturfnensch  by  Eichhom  (Berlin,  1783). 

But  the  most  important  and  independent  among  Arabian  thinkera  was 
Av«rro4hi^  who  was  bom  1120  in  Cordova,  was  for  a  time  judge,  and  then 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Caliph,  was  driven  afterward  by  religious  perse- 
cution to  Morocco,  and  died  in  1198.  He  treated  in  paraphrases  and  longer  or 
shorter  commentsxies,  which  were  printed  in  the  older  editions  of  Aristotle, 
almost  all  the  didactic  writings  of  Aristotle,  who  was  esteemed  by  him  as  the 
highest  teacher  of  truth.  Of  his  own  works  (Venice,  1663 ;  some  exist  now 
omy  in  the  Hebrew  veraion^  the  refutation  of  Algazel,  Destruetio  Destructionis, 
is  most  important.  Two  of  his  treatises  on  the  relation  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology have  been  published  in  German  translation  by  M.  J.  Mtiller  (Munich, 
1876).    Cf.  E.  Renan,  Aoerrois  et  VAverroisme  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1869). 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  Arabians  from  Spain  traces  of  their  philosophical 
activity  are  lost. 

Jewish  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  is,  in  the  main,  an  accompaniment 
of  the  Arabian,  and  dependent  upon  it.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  Cab- 
bala, that  fantastic  secret  doctrine  whose  fundamental  outlines,  which,  to  be 
sure,  were  later  much  elaborated,  show  the  same  peculiar  amalgamation  of 
Oriental  mytholoffy  with  ideas  of  Hellenistic  science  as  does  Christian  Gnosti- 
cism, and  go  back  to  the  same  period  and  to  the  same  agitated  condition  of 
thought  attendant  upon  the  mingling  of  religions.  Cf.  A.  Franck,  Systhne  de 
la  Kabbale  (Paris,  1842;  German  by  Jellinek,  Leips.  1844);  H.  JoSl,  Die 
Beligionsphilosophie  des  Sohar  (Leip.  1849).  On  the  other  hand,  the  main 
woru  of  Jewish  philosophy  were  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  not  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  until  a  relatively  late  time. 
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Tbe  book  of  Sttdjih  Fajjami  (died  MS},  C9meermim§  BtUfiamM 
pUeM,  wlndi  aims  to  fomith  an  apologj  m  Jewirii  ilucUiiie,  u  rthfrd  to 
caiikft  Aiabian  Arisloteliaium,  and  ttill  mote  doaely  to  the 
Mohammfdan  tbeotof^iaiis,  the  so-called  Mntaiflfn  bi  the  S 
we  meet  ATieebroo  Tlbn  Gebirol,  a  ^Muiirii  Jew  of  the 
whose  Fans  VUtt^  Hcwiew  and  Latin  YesBons  are  extant. 
(1135-lJMM)  is  lesuded  as  the  most  inqmtant  Jewirii  philbaoiiher  of  ti»  Middla 
A^es.  In  his  cotore  and  doctrine  he  bdongi  to  the  phase  of  Afahiai 
which  has  AYerroCs  as  its  oentie.  His  main  treatise,  Gmide  to  ike 
{IkfcUn'  PerpUxorum)^  htm  been  published  in  Aiabic  and  Fireaeh  with  a 
mentary  by  Mnnk  (3  toIs^  Paris,  1856-08)  [Ens.  tr.  by  FriwHaiMirr,  T^tbner, 
Lond.1.  The  attachment  to  ATerroCs  is  stui  closer  in  the  ease  of  Genonides 
(Leri  ben  Gervm,  1288-ld44). 

The  Jews,  by  means  of  their  widely  extended  mercantile  rpjations,  were  tiw 
chief  contribotori  to  the  extension  of  Oriental  philosophy  in  the  West»  by  sale 
and  translation;  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  oentories  especially  their 
acboo^  in  Soathem  Fnmoe  formed  the  medium  for  this  widMfathing  actitiiy. 

To  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  litentare,  which  was  taken  up  by  Christian 
science  aboot  1200,  belong  finally  a  number  of  pmrndaw^fmoMs  iad  mmompmumB 
writings,  which  arose  in  the  latest  periods  of  Keo>F1atonism,  and  in  part  per- 
haps were  of  still  later  date.  Among  these  the  principal  are  the  TTkeolo^y  efAriM- 
toOe  (Arabic  and  German  by  Dieterici,  Le^  1882-83),  and  the  Liber  dt  CommU 
{De  essentia  purm  bonitatis),  an  eztnct  from  the  rrMxcCMra  #wXrric4  ascribed 
to  Proclus,  published  in  Anbic,  Latin,  and  German  by  O.  Bardenhewv 
bofg  L  B.  1882). 


f  28.  The  Batla  of  Vatore  and  tiie  Eetlm  of  fliaoo. 

Among  all  tbe  philoephers  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  existing, 
with  greater  or  less  clearness,  a  lively  feeling  of  the  twofold  tradi- 
tion which  forms  the  presupposition  of  their  thought.  In  the 
earlier  period  all  knowledge  and  thought  had  arranged  itself,  as  it 
were,  of  its  own  accord  within  the  system  of  religious  metaphysics ; 
and  now  there  appeared  by  the  side  of  this  a  powerful,  finely  articu- 
lated, coherent  body  of  thought  which  the  age,  thirsting  after  real 
contents  iu  its  barren  dialectic,  was  ready  to  take  up  eagerly.  The 
manifold  relations  between  these  two  systems  which  mutually  laid 
hold  upon  one  another  and  interpenetrated,  determine  the  scientific 
character  of  the  last  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  development  was,  that  these  antagonistic  systems, 
starting  from  an  attitude  of  abrupt  opposition,  strove  toward  recon- 
ciliation and  adjustment,  only  to  diverge  all  the  more  violently  after 
the  goal  seemed  to  have  been  reached.  This  course  of  things 
appeared  as  necessarily  in  the  conception  of  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  different  sciences,  as  in  the  view  of  the  ultimate  relations 
of  things.  In  both  lines  the  attempt  at  synthesis  was  followed  by 
a  separation  that  went  all  the  deeper. 

The  religious  thought  of  the  West,  whose  highest  problem  had 
been  to  understand  the  working  of  divine  grace,  was  confronted  by 
Oriental  philosophy  in  which  the  old  Grecian  philosophical  tendency 
toward  knowledge   of  Nature  had  at  last   attained   metaphysical 
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sapremacy :  and  here,  too,  again  the  process  of  appropriation  began 
with  the  adoption  of  the  last  consequences,  to  ascend  only  by 
degrees  back  to  the  premises. 

1.  Hence  the  form  in  which  Arabian  science  was  first  taken  up 
was  that  of  Averroism,  In  this,  however,  science  had  marked  off  its 
boundaries  in  the  most  definite  manner  as  against  positive  religion. 
This  had  taken  place  not  only  in  reaction  against  the  attacks  to 
which  the  philosophical  movement  in  the  East  had  been  subjected, 
but  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  great  mental  revolutions  which 
the  age  of  the  Crusades  experienced  through  the  intimate  contact 
of  the  three  monotheistic  religions.  The  more  ardently  these  relig- 
ions fought  in  the  sphere  of  historical  reality,  the  more  the  sharp- 
ness of  their  contrasting  doctrines  became  blunted  from  the  point 
of  view  of  theory.  Those  who  passed  through  this  conflict  of  relig- 
ions as  thinking  observers  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  seek  the 
common  element  behind  the  differences,  and  to  establish  above  the 
fields  of  battle  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion.^  In  order  to  attain 
this,  every  form  of  special  historical  revelation  must  be  stripped  off, 
and  the  path  of  universally  valid  scientific  knowledge  must  be  taken. 
So  with  the  aid  of  Neo-Platonic  memories,  a  return  was  made  to  the 
thought  of  a  universal  religion,  founded  upon  science,  and  the  ulti- 
mate content  of  this  common  conviction  was  formed  by  the  moral  law. 
As  Abelard  in  his  own  way  had  already  reached  this  result,  so 
Boger  Bacon  later,  under  Arabian  influences,  designated  morality  as 
the  content  of  the  universal  religion. 

This  scientific  natural  religion,  however,  had  had  stamped  upon  it 
more  and  more  by  the  Arabs  the  exclusive  character  of  an  esoteric 
doctrine.  The  distinction  originating  witli  Philo,  and  current  in  the 
entire  patristic  thought,  between  a  verbal-historical  and  a  spiritually 
timeless  sense'  of  religious  documents  (cf.  §  18,  2)  here  became  the 
doctrine  that  positive  religion  is  an  indispensable  need  for  the  mass 
of  the  people,  while  the  man  of  science  seeks  the  real  truth  back  of 
religion,  and  seeks  it  only  there,  —  a  doctrine  in  which  Averro^ 
and  Maimonides  were  at  one,  and  which  completely  corresponded  to 
the  social  relations  of  Arabian  science.  For  Arabian  science  always 
moved  within  narrow  and  closed  circles,  and  as  a  foreign  growth 

^  The  court  of  the  highly  cultured  HohenBtaofen  Frederick  11.  in  Sicily 
appears  as  a  chief  seat  of  Uiis  mode  of  thought,  and  in  general  of  the  exchange 
of  thought  between  East  and  West. 

'  Representing  this  opinion,  the  Eternal  Ootpel  of  Joachim  of  Floris  was 
circulated  among  the  Averroistic  Amalricans.  This  completed  for  the  entire 
compass  of  Christian  dogma,  the  transformation  of  everything  external  into  the 
internal,  all  the  historiciU  into  the  timelessly  valid :  the  ^*  pneumatic  gospel  *'  of 
Origen  (cf.  §  18,  2)  was  asserted  to  have  here  attained  reality,  the  period  of  thu 
*«iplrit^*  to  have  begun.    Cf.  J.  N.  Schneider  (Dillingen,  1874). 
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never  gained  true  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  people:  AverroSs, 
nevertheless,  expressly  honours  Aristotle  as  the  founder  of  this  high- 
est, most  universal  religion  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  in  line  with  this  thought,  Abubaoer  made  his  ^'  Man  in  a 
State  of  Naturey^  who  had  attained  in  his  isolation  to  the  philosoph- 
ical knowledge  of  God,  come  into  contact  again  at  last  with  histori- 
cal humanity,  and  in  so  doing  discover  that  what  he  had  known 
dearly  and  in  abstract  thought,  is  here  believed  in  its  picturate 
wrappings,  and  that  what  holds  for  him  as  a  self-evident  demand  of 
the  reason  is  here  extorted  from  the  multitude  by  means  of  reward 
and  punishment 

If  now  it  is  hereby  admitted  that  natural  and  revealed  religion 
have  ultimately  the  same  content,  it  still  foUowa  that  they  necessa- 
rily differ,  at  least  in  their  expression  of  the  common  truth,  —  that 
the  conceptions  which  form  the  expression  of  philosophical  religion 
are  not  understood  by  believers,  while  the  picturate  ideas  of  believ- 
ers are  not  regarded  as  the  full  truth  by  philosophers.  If,  then,  by 
theology,  we  understand  the  exposition  of  the  positive  doctrine  of 
religion,  arranged  and  defended  according  to  the  formal  laws  of 
science,  i,e.  Aristotelian  logic,  —  and  this  was  the  form  which  the 
relation  of  theology  to  religion  had  taken  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East,  —  it  follows  that  something  may  be  true  theologically  whick 
is  not  true  philosophically,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  is  explained  thai 
doctrine  of  the  twofold  truthy^  theological  and  philosophical,  which 
went  through  the  entire  later  Middle  Ages,  although  we  cannot 
exactly  fix  the  authorship  of  this  formula.*  It  is  the  adequate 
expression  of  the  mental  state  necessarily  brought  about  by  the 
opposition  of  the  two  authorities  under  which  the  Middle  Ages 
stood,  viz.  Hellenistic  science  and  religious  tradition ;  and  while  at 
a  later  time  it  often  served  to  protect  scientific  theories  from  the 
persecution  of  the  Church,  it  was  for  the  most  part,  even  in  these 
cases,  the  honest  expression  of  the  inner  discord  in  which  just  the 
most  important  minds  of  the  age  found  themselves. 

2.  The  science  of  the  Christian  peoples  accepted  this  antithesis, 
and  while  the  doctrine  of  the  twofold  truth  was  expressly  pro- 
claimed by  bold  dialecticians  such  as  Simon  of  Toumay,  or  John  of 
Brescia,  and  was  all  the  more  rigidly  condemned  by  the  power  ot 

1  Cf.  M.  Maywald,  Die  Lehre  von  der  zvoeifachen  Wakrheit  (Berlin,  1871). 

*  As  little  can  it  be  fixed  with  certainty  what  the  origin  of  that  widely  ex- 
tended formula  was,  which  designated  the  founders  of  the  three  great  positive 
religions  as  the  three  *^  deceivers  ^^  of  mankind.  Unhistorical,  as  is  every 
Enlightenment,  the  philosophical  opposition  of  that  day  could  explain  to  itself 
only  by  empirical  interests  the  mythical  which  could  not  stand  before  compara- 
tive criticism. 
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the  Chareh,  the  leading  minds  could  not  evade  the  &ct  that  philo8> 
ophj,  as  it  had  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Arabians,  was,  and  must  remain,  in  its  tuner  nature,  alien  to 
precisely  those  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  which  were  spe- 
cific and  distinctiYe.  With  a  full  consciousness  of  this  opposition, 
AJbeft  proceeded  to  his  great  task.  He  understood  that  the  dUUne" 
Hon  between  natural  and  revealed  rdigioHy  which  he  found  in  exist- 
ence, could  no  longer  be  put  out  of  sight,  that  philosophy  and 
theology  could  no  longer  be  identified,  but  he  hoped  and  laboured 
with  all  his  strength  that  this  distinction  might  not  be  allowed  to 
become  a  contradiction.  He  abandoned  the  doctrine  that  the  '^  mys- 
teries ''  of  theology,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incar- 
nation, can  be  made  rational,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  corrected  in 
favour  of  the  Church  doctrine  the  teaching  of  the  <<  Philosopher " 
on  such  important  points  as  the  question  concerning  the  eternity  or 
temporal  duration  of  the  world.  He  sought  to  show  that  all  which 
is  known  in  philosophy  by  the  ^* natural  light"  (lumine  ncUurali) 
holds  good  also  in  theology,  but  that  the  human  soul  can  know 
completely  only  that,  the  principles  of  which  it  carries  within  itself, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  such  questions  as  those  in  which  philosophical 
knowledge  comes  to  no  finally  valid  decision  and  must  remain 
standing  before  the  antinomy  of  different  possibilities,  revelation 
gives  the  decision, — a  view  in  which  Albert  follows  mainly  the 
results  of  Maimpnides.  Faith  is  meritorious  just  because  it  cannot 
be  proved  or  established  by  any  natural  insight  Revelation  is  above 
reason,  but  not  contrary  to  reason. 

This  standpoint  for  harmonising  natural  and  revealed  theology 
is  essentially  that  taken  by  Thomas^  although  he  seeks  to  limit  still 
more,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  that  which  is  to  be  withdrawn  from 
philosophical  insight  and  given  into  the  possession  of  faith.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  his  system,  moreover,  he 
apprehends  this  relation  as  a  relation  of  different  stages  of 
development,  and  sees  accordingly,  in  philosophical  knowledge,  a 
possibility  given  in  man's  natural  endowment,  which  is  brought 
to  full  and  entire  realisation  only  by  the  grace  active  in  revela- 
tion. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  notice  that  Scholasticism,  just  in  this 
its  highest  point,  was  far  from  identifying  philosophy  and  theology, 
or  from  making  the  task  of  the  former,  as  has  often  been  repre- 
sented, an  unresting  comprehension  of  dogma.  This  conception 
belongs  to  the  beginnings  of  mediaeval  science,  e.g,  to  Anselm,  and 
is  found  sporadically  in  the  times  when  Scholasticism  was  entering 
upon  its  dissolution.     So,  for  example,  Raymundus  Lullus  projected 
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^oniUe  a  gy»tem>fcio  ggplmitiiMi  of  alt  tmliiiy.  will  ba  adipli^|a 
coaTiaoe  all  '^imbelieTmn''  of  the  traHh  of  dia  Ghriiflian  wJUgiwIi 
S%  too^  lalar^  Saymond  erf  Safaonde  aimed  to  ptove  witti  <iia  iv^^ 
IiiIFaJMi;ihatif  Godhasiawaledliimeelf^b  a  dodbie 
tii6:BiUe  (ttfter  mrig/tm)  and  in  Katiiie  (ttftenniviie),  die 
of  these  two  leTciatioii^  of  whieh  the  obo  lies  at  the  taaeiaof  .^tibaofe 
ogjr,  the  other  at.the  beaia  cf  {duloaophy,  miut  evidfially  iia  the 
eaineu  Bat  in  the  elaerieal  time  of  Seholaatidsm  the  dmHaattmi 
betweea  imtenl  and  levealed  theology  waa  alwi^  kqpt  imiaimii 
and  waa  drawn  the  moie  eharply,  the  more  the  Chmh  had  oeeaeiooi 
to  goaid  ^[ainat  the  eonfoeion  of  ita.  doctrine  wifli  ^aatual 
theokgy/*    - 

&  Henoe  there  were  Toiy  Mtlifiil  ions  of  the  Chm^.  who 
broadened  again^the  okft  between  philoecqfdiy  and  theology,  a^ 
matflfymadeiteowidethatitooBldnotbebnJ^ed  At  tbiiir  laml 
itanda  Ditat  jSooCii^  who  tan^  tiiat  theology  ahoald  be  ooaooiilad 
and  treated  only  aa  a  piaetioal  diampline;  philoeoplqry  oi^  ttatoomi 
tauy,  aa  poie  thecHry.  Henee  for  him  and  for  the  eoatinneia  if  hie 
doetrine^  the:relation  between  the  two  is  iio  longer  Aat  <rf  aa|i|ila 
mentation,  bnt  that  of  aqfiaiation.  Between  the  two  oppoaiBfteRi^ 
toriea  of  revelation  and  of  latioBal  hnowledge^  nataiaL  theefcigy 
ahriTeb  into  an  extreme  poverty  of  domain.  The  anampaai'  0!  <ha 
mysteries  of  theology  that  are  inaccessible  for  natoral  knowledge 
increases  more  and  more;  with  Dons  Scotus  the  beginning  of  the 
created  world  in  time  and  the  immortality  of  the  human  sonl  belong 
to  this  sphere ;  and  Occam  even  denies  the  cogency  of  tiie  nsoal 
arguments  with  which  rational  theology  was  wcmt  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God. 

This  criticism  is  rooted  essentially  in  the  purpose  to  assure  to 
faith  its  just  right,  and  in  this  purpose  it  is  completely  honest.  In 
connection  with  the  metaphysical  dualism  which  had  again  become 
pronounced  (see  below,  No.  5)  the  knowledge  of  the  understanding, 
bound  as  it  was  to  sense-perception,  seemed  incapable  of  searching 


^This  wrong-beaded,  and  yet  in  many  respects  intexesting  and  therefore 
frequently  attempted,  discovery,  oonsisted  in  a  system  of  concentrie  rinai,  cadi 
of  which  bore  a  group  of  concepts  diTided  into  circular  compartments.  By 
■hitting  these  rings,  idl  possible  combinations  between  concepts  were  to  be 
broQ^  aboat,  pcoblems  given,  and  their  sohitions  stated.  Thus  there  was  a 
Fignra  A  (I>ei)  which  contained  the  whole  theology,  a  Figora  Animat  which 
ccAtained  psych<4ogy,  etc  ICnemo-technic  attempts,  and  such  as  aim  at  the 
dlseoTery  A  a  onirenal  hmgoage,  or  ol  a  system  of  symbols  for  riptessing 
philosophical  thon^its,  have  frequently  been  attached  to  this  art  coai&taatoria. 
The  introdnction  A  the  algebraic  method  of  reckoning  by  letters  is  also 
neded  with  these  dforta. 
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tlie  mysteries  of  the  supernatural  world.  Thua  men  like  Gerson 
based  their  mystical  doctrine  precisely  upon  Nominalism.  The 
difference  between  philosophy  and  theology  is  necessary;  the  con- 
tradiction between  knowledge  and  faith  is  unavoidable.  Eevelation 
has  its  source  in  grace,  and  has  the  divine  realm  of  grace  for  its  con- 
tent; rational  knowledge  is  a  natural  process  of  reciprocal  inter- 
action between  the  knowing  mind  and  the  objects  of  perception. 
Therefore,  though  Nominalism  escaped  from  the  scholastic  method 
with  difficulty,  and  was  late  in  reaching  its  goal,  it  necessarily 
ended  in  regarding  Nature  as  the  sole  object  of  science.  At  all 
events,  philosophy  now  set  itself  as  secular  science,  over  against 
theology  as  divine  science. 

So  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam  employed  lang^uage  which  externally 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  <^  twofold  truth."  That  definition  of 
the  boundaries  was  intended  to  assert,  that  in  matters  of  faith  dia- 
lectic has  nothing  to  say.  But  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result, 
that  in  the  case  of  others,  this  separation  would  lead  to  the  oppo- 
site consequence  and  back  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  claim  of 
a  double  truth.  It  became  a  charter  of  liberty  for  the  '^  secular 
philosophy."  Dialectical  investigation  could  be  pursued  even  to 
the  boldest  propositions,  and  yet  all  offence  might  be  avoided  if  one 
only  added  that  the  proposition  was  so  secundum  rationem,  but  that 
secundum  Jldem  the  opposite  was  of  course  true.  This  occurred  so 
frequently  that  the  Thomists  and  Lullists  became  zealous  against  it 
In  the  case  of  many,  to  be  sure,  who  availed  themselves  of  this 
principle,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  their  honest  opinion ;  but 
it  is  just  as  sure  that  others,  with  full  consciousness  of  their  pro- 
cedure, found  in  this  only  a  convenient  pretext,  in  order  to  prese'nt 
under  the  protection  of  this  restriction  the  doctrines  of  a  philosophy 
that  in  its  inner  spirit  was  at  variance  with  faith.  At  all  events, 
this  applies  to  the  school  of  the  Averroists  which  flourished  in 
Padua  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

4.  Parallel  to  this  changeful  process  of  transformation  in  the 
relation  between  theology  and  philosophy,  and  in  closest  connection 
with  it,  goes  an  analogous  development  of  metaphysiccU  psychology, 
and  both  have  reference  in  like  measure  to  the  fundamental  relation 
between  the  supersensuous  and  the  sensuous  worlds.  Hefe,  too, 
dualism  is  the  starting-point,  and  afterwards  again  the  end.  This 
dualism  had  been  developed  to  an  especial  degree  of  sharpness  by 
the  Yictorines  at  the  close  of  the  first  period.  In  this  Mysticism 
the  last  bonds  between  body  and  soul  were  cut,  and  reconciliation 
was  made  impossible.  The  spiritual  and  material  worlds  fell  apart 
as  separate  spheres  of  the  universal  reality. 
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X'/w,  howftver,  ArintoteluuiiBiB  fnlfilkd  \tt  hutorical  mission  of 
OYmymlng  th«  two-wortiii  tbeorj  tn  Aogiutiii«,  u  fommij  in 
FlMo,  And  in  tht^  ThtrmiM  p»yd>cilayg  th«  conception  of  dereiopmnt, 
■fid  (if  tbfl  K"^^*"*'  buiMing  u|>  of  phenomena,  was  intended  to 
hnAur  ihAt  Mpttration.  While  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  had  dnim  the 
dividiDK  linn  in  the  created  world  through  the  midst  of  man's  nature, 
iry  ntnphiMifltnK  the  nomplete  impossibility  of  any  oomparison  i»- 
twMtn  the  two  Hubstaiices  there  brought  together,  the  human  soal 
WM  now  to  hH  understood  an  junt  that  connecting  link,  through  the 
Rimliiini  of  which  the  two  worlds  come  into  organic  interaction  in 
thn  onn  (viurse  of  development  of  all  things. 

Thumas  attiiins  this  rnsult  by  an  extraordinarily  acut«  transfor- 
mation of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Forms  and  their  relation  to 
itmttcr.  The  iniiti^rial  and  the  immaterial  worlds  are  characterised 
by  thn  fact  that,  in  the  Utter,  pure  Forma  (forma  separata;  called 
kIho  siilmlstrnt  Forms)  ore  real  or  actual  as  active  intelligences  with- 
out any  altHchmeiit  t4i  matter,  while  in  the  former,  Forms  realise 
thnmsplvDN  only  in  union  with  matter  (inherent  Forms).  The  hu- 
tnnn  soul,  as  lowi^sl  of  tho  puro  intelligences,  is  a  forma  aeparaUi 
(cm  whii^h  rests  its  immortality)  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  entelechy 
of  thn  Ixxly. '  it  is  the  highest  of  those  Forms  which  realise  them- 
ielvnt  In  inattur.  Ktit  these  two  sides  of  its  nature  are  bound 
tnKetUnr  ill  it  l^i  an  Hbsotulo  Rubtttontial  unity,  and  this  unity  is  the 
only  Form  whtoh  U  tt  the  suae  tins  sabautrntt  and  inkerent*  Xb 
thli  wity  th«  MriM  of  iudividual  bsinga  piooseds  from  the  lowest 
Forma  of  rnktarUl  exiatenoet  on  p«at  fjant  and  animal  life,  tkrowjA 
Mr  Anhmih  mnI;  with  uninterrupted  oontinaity  over  into  the  world 
of  put*  int«)lift»neea — the  angela,*and  Gnalljtothe  absolute  Form 
•-  Ui*  doi^i  Thd  deft  bet veen  the  two  worida  is  closed  in  Thomism 
^  thia  wntnd  iraaition  of  metaphjaioaJ  psychology. 

&  Rut  it  wsimtd  to  the  following  period  that  the  deft  was  closed 
Mt)y  V  hein^  ))l«st»r«d  over^  as  it  were,  and  that  the  snion  of  so 
kMNV«ttMO)M  attributes  as  the  entsleohy  of  the  body  and  the  snb- 
sisfeMMV  n(  a  )tur«  int»)li|^nr«  was  more  of  a  load  than  the  eon- 
«*|iittiMi  nf  individttKl  sutetane*  was  able  to  beer.  Henee  Dmm» 
J9(«fMk  vltm*  M»ta)ihy«K«  likewts*  moves  Batarally  within  the 
Atistii<MMA  tenNi«M^)|f:y.  intivdnred  an  (inbaient)  >raM  tmptni- 
MMli  MwvMi  tW  inti^l^pNkl  waL  whirh  he  too  Awagaaa*  as  the 
**wtwJ  (Vm  **  s<Jf  tW^  KNiy.  ami  tW  My  itsdf:  a»d  ttei  the 
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Augustinian  and  Victorinian  separation  of  the  conscious  essence 
from  the  physiological  vital  force  was  again  re-established. 

Occam  not  only  made  this  distinction  his  own,  but,  forced  to 
insert  another  gradation,  analysed  the  conscious  soul  into  an  intel- 
lectual and  a  sensitive  part,  and  ascribed  real  importance  to  this 
separation.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  sensuous  activities  of  con- 
sciousness can  as  little  be  united  with  the  rational  nature  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  behold  the  immaterial  world,  as  can  the  form  an4 
motion  of  the  body.  Thus  for  him  the  soul  is  split  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  mdividnal  faculties,  to  determine  the  relation  of  which 
occasions  great  diflSculties,  especially  with  regard  to  their  spatial 
inter-relation. 

6.  The  essential  thing  in  this  is  that  the  world  of  conscious- 
ness and  that  of  corporeal  bodies  become  again  completely  sepa- 
rated; and  this  is  shown  especially  in  Occam's  theory  of  knowledge, 
which  proceeded  from  these  presuppositions  to  an  extremely  signifi- 
cant innovation. 

In  their  doctrine  of  the  ^'  species  itUeUigibUes  "  the  two  <<  Realists,'' 
Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus,  had  alike  followed,  though  with  some  vari- 
ations, the  old  Greek  idea,  that  in  the  knowing  process,  by  means  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  soul  and  of  the  external  object,  a  copy  of 
the  latter  arises,  which  is  then  apprehended  and  beheld  by  the  soul. 
Occam  strikes  out  these  apedes  inteiligibUes  as  a  useless  doubling  ^  of 
the  external  reality,  which  according  to  this  view,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
an  object  of  knowledge,  would  be  assumed  as  having  still  another 
existence  (in  psychical  reality).  But  by  this  act  aensuoua  knowledge 
loses  for  him  its  character  of  being  a  copy  as  compared  with  its  object. 
An  idea  {conceptus,  inteUectio  rei)  is  as  such  a  state  or  an  act  of  the 
soul  (passio  —  intentio  animos),  and  forms  in  this  a  sign  (signum) 
for  the  corresponding  external  thing.  But  this  inner  structure  is 
something  of  a  different  nature  from  the  outer  reality  of  which  it  is 
the  sign,  and  therefore  it  is  no  copy  of  it.  We  can  speak  of  a  <^  re- 
semblance "  only  in  so  far  as  in  this  case  the  inner  reality  (esse 
objective  s  content  of  consciotisness)  and  the  outer  reality  {esse  for- 
maliter  or  subjective  =  objective  reality  in  the  present  sense  of  the 
word  "objective"  •)  necessarily  relate  to  each  other,  and,  so  to  speak, 
form  corresponding  points  in  the  two  heterogeneous  spheres. 

Thus  the  beginning  of  a  psychological  and  epistemolog^cal  idealism 

^  According  to  his  methodical  principle :  entia  prcUer  necessitatem  non  esse 
multtolieanda. 

*  The  terms  **  objective  **  and  ^^  subjective  **  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  accord- 
in^y  a  meaning  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  have  in  present 
usage. 
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develops  among  the  Temunists  out  of  jl^e  .old  .diiaUtj..0( 
and  body:  the  world  of  conacionsii^ess  is. another  world  than  the 
world  of  things.  What  is  found  in  the  former  is  not  a  copy,  but 
only  a  sign  for  something  without  which  corresponds  to  it.  Things 
are  other  than  our  ideas  (idece)  of  them. 

7.  Lastly,  Aagostine's  dualism  appeared  in  its  complete  bald- 
ness in  his  conception  of  history.  The  realm  of  (jod  and  that  of  the 
devil,  the  Church  and  the  political  state,  here  confronted  each  other 
in  rigid  antithesis.  The  historical  conditions  of  which  this  doctrine 
was  the  reflex,  had  become  changed  completely  since  Angostine's 
day.  But  hitherto  the  Middle  Ages  had  not  only  lacked  historical 
conceptions  which  would  have  been  adapted  to  correct  this  doctrine, 
but  scientific  thought  had  been  employed  in  such  a  one^idedly  theo- 
logical and  dialectical  manner,  that  ethical  and  social  problems  had 
remained  farther  outside  the  horizon  of  philosophers  than  had  phys- 
ical problems.  And  yet  at  the  same  time,  history  was  seeing  move- 
ments of  such  grand  dimensions  that  science  also  must  necessarily 
take  a  position  with  regard  to  it  If  she  was  able  to  do  this  in  the 
second  period  in  a  manner  completely  worthy  of  the  greatness  of 
the  subject,  she  owed  her  strength  for  this  again  to  the  Aristotelian 
system,  which  gave  the  means  into  her  hand  of  mastering  in  thooght 
the  great  connected  structures  of  political  and  historical  life,  of 
arranging  in  her  metaphysics  these  forms  of  the  series  of  develop- 
ment, and  thus  of  putting  into  conceptions  the  mighty  import  of 
that  which  she  was  living  through.  Indeed,  in  this  line  in  which 
the  Arabian  commentators  had  not  gone  before  lies  the  most  brilliant 
achievement  of  medieval  philosophy,^  and  since  Albert's  interest  lay 
more  on  the  side  of  physics,  the  chief  credit  here  falls  to  Thomas, 

Thomas  regards  the  political  state,  not  as  did  Augustine,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fall,  but  as  a  necessary  member  in  the  world's  life. 
In  his  view,  therefore,  law  or  right  also  flows  from  the  divine  nature 
aiid  must  be  so  conceived ;  above  all  human  institutions  stands  the 
lex  naturcUiSy  upon  which  rest  morality  and  the  life  of  society.  In 
particular,  however,  as  is  proved  by  language,  by  the  need  of  help 
which  the  individual  feels,  and  by  the  impulse  toward  society,  man 
is  by  his  nature  destined  for  life  in  a  state.  The  end  of  the  state  is, 
according  to  Aristotle's  teaching,  to  realise  virtue,  and  from  this  end 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  state  are  to  be  developed  (in  philosoph- 
ical law  —  Natural  Eight  or  Law).  But  —  and  here  the  new  thought 
begins  —  that  civic  virtue  to  which  the  state  should  educate  its 
citizens  does  not  exhaust  man's  destiny.     In  this  he  fulfils  only  his 

1  Cf .  W.  Dilthey,  EinleUung  in  die  Oeistesunssenschafttn,  I.  418  f. 
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purpose  as  an  earthly  being ;  his  higher  destiny  is  the  salvation 
which  grace  offers  him  in  the  community  of  the  Church.  But  as 
the  higher  everjrwhere  realises  itself  through  the  lower,  and  the 
lower  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  higher,  the  political  community  is 
to  be  the  preparation  for  that  higher  community  of  the  State  of 
Grod.  Thus  the  state  becomes  subordinate  to  the  Church  as  the 
means  to  the  end,  as  the  preparatory  to  the  complete.  The  com- 
munity of  the  earthly  life  is  the  school  for  that  of  the  heavenly  — 

PBJBAMBULA  OBATIJB. 

By  the  side  of  the  teleology  of  Nature  which  Greek  philosophy  had 
worked  out,  patristic  thought  had  set  the  teleology  of  history  (cf .  § 
21, 6)  ;  but  the  two  had  remained  unconnected.  The  doctrine  of  the 
state  set  forth  by  Thomas  subordinates  the  one  to  the  other  in  a 
system  of  thought,  and  in  so  doing  completes  the  most  deeply  and 
widely  reaching  union  of  the  ancient  and  Christian  conceptions  of 
the  world  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 

With  this  the  capstone  is  fitted  to  the  metaphysical  structure  of 
Thomism.  By  this  transition  from  the  community  of  Nature  into 
that  of  grace,  man  fulfils  the  task  which  his  position  in  the  universe 
assigns  him,  but  he  fulfils  it,  not  as  an  individual,  but  only  in  the 
race.  The  ancient  thought  of  the  state  lives  again  in  Christianity ; 
but  the  state  is  no  longer  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  the  best  means  for 
carrying  out  the  divine  world-plan.  Gratia  naturam  non  toUit  sed 
perficit. 

8.  But  even  this  highest  synthesis  did  not  long  endure.  As  in 
political  life,  so  also  in  theory,  the  relation  of  Church  and  state  took 
on  a  form  that  was  very  much  less  harmonious.  With  Dante  the 
relation  of  subordination  is  already  exchanged  for  that  of  co-ordina- 
tion. The  poet  shares  with  the  metaphysician  the  thought  that 
because  mjui's  destined  end  is  to  be  attained  only  in  the  race,  this 
makes  a  perfect  unity  in  political  organisation  requisite.  Both  de- 
mand the  universal  state,  the  ''  monarchia  "  and  see  in  the  Empire  the 
fulfilment  of  this  postulate.  But  the  great  Ghibelline  cannot  think 
theocratically,  as  does  the  Dominican  monk ;  and  where  the  latter 
assigns  to  the  imperium  the  place  of  subordination  beneath  the  sacer- 
dotium,  the  former  sets  the  two  over  against  each  other  as  powers  of 
like  authority.  Grod  has  destined  man  for  earthly  and  for  heavenly 
happiness  in  like  measure :  to  the  former  he  is  conducted  by  the 
state,  by  the  natural  knowledge  of  philosophy ;  to  the  latter  he  isj 
guided  by  the  Church,  by  means  of  revelation.  In  this  co-ordination 
the  joy  in  the  world,  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance,  bursts  forthl 
as  victoriously  as  does  the  feeling  of  strength  which  belongs  to  the! 
secular  state. 
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And  along  tfau  line  th«  demlopmeiit  ptoeeedid.  When  Um  graded 
•oale  of  reality  oonatmoied  bgr  Thomaa  ivaa  aefeied  ih  <iie  midat  q< 
man's  natuze,  the  apiritoal  and  political  powen  fdl  i^arC^  aa  did  the 
ipiiitaal  and  oorporeal  worldai  and  tlie  theoqr  aSotdad  the  eon- 
maient  means  of  Iwmishing  the  mac&rdottwm  %o  the  aiqywHnnndane 
inner  natoxe^and  patting  the  liiipsrliife  into  aide  eontnl  withift 
the  world  of  sense.  This  is  pseoisely  the  point  of  tIsw  fmm  whioli 
OoocMii  in  his  Diip^Mio  with  xefeienoe  to  the  oontroveny  hefcween 
the  papacy  and  the  temporal  power,  took  his  positioii  npon  the  side 
of  the  latter.  Nor  yet  is  it  any  longer  possiUey  in  aecodanoe  with 
his  presappositionsi  to  base  the  theory  of  the  state  npon  the  lealiatie 
thought  of  the  human  race  as  a  whoLsi  bound  together  for  the  real- 
isation of  one  end.  The  Nominalist  sees  aa  a  subatantial  faaokr 
ground  in  social  and  historical  life,  only  the  individuals  who  will, 
and  he  regards  state  and  society  as  products  of  interests  Qfommm 
eommunB).    In  theory,  as  in  life^  kiiMvidmaliim  prevails.^    . 
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W.  Kahl,  DU  Lekn  wm  Primat  du  fTflfoat  hti  ^iigitfMfiata  JD«a«  8o$tm» 
« fid  Defoorfet.  -  '' 

In  closest  connection  with  all  these  general  questions  stands  a  spe- 
cial psychological  problem,  which  was  vigorously  discussed  through^ 
out  this  whole  period,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  points  of 
opposition  between  the  parties  of  the  time  may  be  recognised  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  but  all  the  more  sharply  focussed.  It  is  the  question 
whether  among  the  powers  of  the  soul  the  higher  dignity  belongs 
to  the  will  or  to  the  intellect  {utra  potentia  nobilior).  It  takes  so 
broad  a  space  in  the  literature  of  this  period  that  the  attempt  might 
have  been  made  to  look  upon  the  psychological  antithesis  which 
unfolds  in  connection  with  it  as  the  leading  motive  of  the  whole 
period.  But  the  course  of  the  development  shows  too  clearly  that 
the  real  impelling  forces  lay  in  religious  metaphysics,  and  the 
rigidity  of  systematic  conception  which  distinguishes  the  philoso- 
phical doctrines  of  this  period  explains  sufficiently  why  it  is  that 
their  position  with  reference  to  an  individual  problem  may  appear 
as  typical  for  the  different  thinkers.  It  still  remains  characteristic 
that  this  problem  is  a  question  taken  from  the  domain  of  the  inner 
world. 

^  This  doctrine  of  Occam's  concerning  secular  power  and  law  is  followed  out 
to  the  extreme  consequence  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  state  by  Occam's  friend, 
MiinUius  of  PcKftca,  whose  treatise,  D^ensor  PacU  (1346),  carries  out  in 
rigorous  lines  the  attempt  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  state  upon  the  utilitarian 
and  nominallstic  basis  using  the  Epicurean  theory  of  compact  (aboye,  f  U,  A). 
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In  this  question,  also,  the  two  main  bodies  of  tradition,  Augus- 
tinianism  and  Aristotelianism,  were  not  at  one ;  but  their  relation  was 
here  in  nowise  that  of  an  outspoken  opposition.  For  Augustinianism 
the  question  was  in  general  awkwardly  stated.  For  in  this  system 
the  oneness  of  nature  in  the  personality  was  so  strongly  emphasised, 
and  the  inter-relation  of  the  different  sides  of  its  activity  was  so 
often  made  prominent,  that  a  relation  of  rank  in  the  proper  sense  was 
really  out  of  the  question.  But  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in  his 
doctrine  of  knowledge,  Augustine  had  assigned  to  the  will  as  the 
impelling  power  —  even  in  the  process  of  ideation — a  position 
so  central  that  it  was  not  shaken  in  its  importance  for  empirical 
facts,  even  though  the  Neo-Platonic  contemplation  of  the  deity  was 
maintained  as  the  final  goal  of  development.  On  the  contrary,  the 
intellectualism  of  the  Aristotelian  system  was  quite  undoubted, 
and  if  it  still  admitted  any  increase,  it  had  received  it  from  the 
Arabian  philosophy,  especially  from  Averroism.  Thus  antitheses 
presented  themselves  which  were  soon  enough  to  break  forth  to 
open  controversy. 

Thomism  in  this  point,  also,  followed  Aristotle  unconditionally, 
finding  at  its  side  in  this  case  the  nearly  related  Grerman  Mysticism, 
and  as  its  opponents  liie  Augustinians,  Scotists,  and  Occamists,  so 
that,  as  thus  grouped,  the  opposition  between  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Franciscans  finds  general  expression. 

1.  The  question  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  will  or  of  the  intel- 
lect develops  at  first  as  a  purely  psychological  controversy,  and  de- 
mands a  decision  upon  the  point,  whether  in  the  course  of  the  psychical 
life  the  dependence  of  the  wilKs  'decisions  upon  ideas,  or  that  of  the 
movements  of  ideas  upon  the  will,  is  the  greater^  It  was  there- 
fore adapted  to  further  the  beginnings  of  a  treatment  of  psychology 
that  concerned  itself  especially  with  the  history  of  mental  develop- 
ment (cf.  f  24),  and  it  would  have  been  able  to  do  this  in  a  higher 
degree  than  was  actually  the  case  if  it  had  not  always  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  ground  of  dialectic  or  to  the  metaphysical  domain. 
This  latter  transfer  occurred  principally  in  consequence  of  the  &ct 
that  the  conception  of  freedom,  which  always  involves  ethical  and 
religious  questions,  was  looked  upon  as  the  point  in  controversy. 
Both  parties,  indeed,  desired  to  maintain  or  defend  man's  ^<  freedom  " 
in  the  interest  of  responsibility ;  but  this  was  possible  only  as  they 
gave  different  meanings  to  the  word. 

Now,  in  individual  cases,  Thomas  admits  an  influence  of  the  will, 
not  only  upon  motion,  but  also  upon  affirmation  or  denial  of  ideas. 
•In  particular,  he  recognises  absolutely  such  an  influence  in  belief. 
But  in  general  he  regards  the  will,  quite  according  to  the  ancient 
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model,  as  determined  by  knowledge  of  the  good.  The  intellect  not 
only  apprehends  in  general  the  idea  of  the  good,  but  also^  in  eaeh 
individual  case,  discerns  what  is  good,  and  thereby  determines  the 
will.  The  will  necessarily  strives  for  that  which  is  known  to  be 
good;  it  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  intellect.  The  latter,  is 
the  stipremus  motor  of  the  psychical  life ;  ^'  rationality,"  so-  said 
Eckhart  also,  is  the  head  of  the  soul,  and  even  romantic  love 
(''Jfiune")  clings  only  to  knowledge.  Freedom  (as  ethical  ideal) 
i^  hence,  according  to  Thomas,  that  necessity  which  exists  upon  the 
basis  of  knowledge,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  (psychological)  freedom 
of  choice  {factdtas  electiva)  is  nevertheless  only  possible  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  understanding  presents  to  the  wUl  various  pos- 
sibilities as  means  toward  its  end,  the  will  then  deciding  for  that 
which  is  known  to  be  best,  —  the  view  held  by  Albert  also.  This 
inMectualistic  determinismy  in  connection  with  which  Thomas  him- 
self always  insisted  that  the  decision  of  the  will  depends  only  upon 
purely  internal  knowing  activities,  was  extended  by  his  contemporary 
Oottfried  of  Fontaine  to  the  point  of  making  even  the  sensuons 
presentation  (phcLntasma)  the  catena  efficiens  of  the  will's  activity. 

But  the  opponents  made  their  attack  just  in  connection  with  this 
conception  of  necessary  determination.  The  rising  of  ideas,  so 
Henry  of  Ohewt  had  already  taught,  and  after  him  Duns  ScoiuSy  and 
still  later  Occam,  is  a  natural  process,  and  the  will  becomes  un- 
avoidably entangled  in  this  if  it  is  to  be  completely  dependent  upon 
ideas.  But  with  this,  said  Scotus,  contingency  {i.e.  possibility  of 
being  otherwise  or  "power  to  the  contrary  ")  in  the  will's  functions 
is  irreconcilable :  for  the  process  of  Nature  is  always  determined  in 
one  way ;  where  it  prevails  there  is  no  choice.  With  contingency, 
however,  responsibility  also  falls  to  the  ground.  Responsibility  can 
therefore  be  preserved  only  if  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  intellect 
exercises  no  compelling  power  over  the  will.  To  be  sure,  the  co- 
operation of  the  ideational  faculty  is  indispensable  in  the  case  of 
every  activity  of  the  will :  it  presents  the  will  its  objects  and  the 
possibilities  of  its  choice.  But  it  does  this  only  as  the  servant,  and 
the  decision  remains  with  the  master.  The  idea  is  never  more  than 
the  occasioning  cause  {causa  per  accidens)  of  the  inilividual  volition ; 
the  doctrine  of  Thomas  confuses  practical  consideration  with  pure 
intellect.  If  the  latter  gives  the  object,  the  decision  is  still  solely 
a  matter  of  the  will;  the  will  is  tlie  moi'^ns  per  se:  to  it  belongs 
absolute  self-determination. 

Indetermiuism.  as  Scotus  and  Occam  teach  it,  sees  therefore  in  the 
will  the  fundamental  power  of  the  soul,  and  maintains  conversely, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  will  on  its  side  determines  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  intellectual  activities.  Following  the  procednre.  of 
Henry  of  Ghent,^  according  to  whom  the  theoretical  functions 
become  more  actiye  according  as  they  are  more  immaterial,  Scotus 
attempted  to  prove  the  proposition  just  stated,  in  a  highly  interest- 
ing manner.  The  natural  process,  he  says,  produces  as  the  first 
content  of  consciousness  {cogitaiio  prima)  a  multitude  of  ide83 
which  are  more  or  less  confused  {confuscR  —  indigtincta:)  and  im* 
perfect.  Of  these  only  those  become  distinct  (distincta)  and  perfect 
on  which  the  will,  which  in  this  process  is  determined  by  uothtng 
further,  fixes  its  attention.  Scotus  also  teaches  at  the  same  time 
that  the  will  strengthens  in  their  intensity  these  ideas  which  it 
raises  from  the  confused  to  the  distinct  condition,  and  that  the 
ideas  to  which  the  will  does  not  apply  itself  ultimately  cease  to 
exist,  on  account  of  their  weakness. 

In  addition  to  these  psychological  arguments,  we  find  appearing 
in  the  controversy  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Anselm  and  Aristotle 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  that  of  Augustine  on  the  other,  and  further 
a  series  of  other  arguments.  These  are  in  part  of  a  purely  dia- 
lectical nature.  Such  is  the  case  when  Thomas  claims  that 
the  verum  toward  which  the  intellect  aims  is  higher  in  rank  than  the 
banum  toward  which  the  will  strives,  and  when  Scotus  doubts  the 
authority  for  this  gradation ;  and  so  again  when  Thomas  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  intellect  apprehends  the  pure,  single  conception 
of  the^  good,  while  the  will  is  concerned  only  with  the  special 
empirical  forms  assumed  by  the  good,  and  when  Henry  of  Ghent 
and  Scotus,  exactly  reversing  this  statement,  develop  the  thought 
that  the  will  is  always  directed  only  toward  the  good  as  such,  while 
the  understanding  has  to  show  in  what  the  good  consists  in  a 
particular  case.  With  such  variations  the  matter  was  later  tossed 
to  and  fro  a  great  deal,  and  Johannes  Buridan  is  an  example  -of 
those  who  stand  undecided  between  determinism  and  indeterminism. 
For  the  latter  view  speaks  responsibility,  for  the  former  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  event  is  necessarily  determined  by  its  conditions^   • 

Other  arguments  which  become  interwoven  in  the  controversy 
trench  upon  the  more  general  domains  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
world  and  of  life. 

2.  To  this  class  belongs,  first  of  all,  the  transfer  of  the  question 
of  the  relative  rank  of  will  and  intellect  to  Ood.  The  extreme 
intellectualism-  of  the  Arabians  had,  in  Averroes,  excluded  the 
faculty  of  will  from  the  Supreme  Being,  in  accordance  wi<^  the 
Aristolelian  motif ,  that  every  act  of  will  implies  a  want,  a  state  of 
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impeifeetiim  and  dependence;  on  the  oontnrj  ATicebroii,  who  es- 
ennaed  a  strong  inflaence  upon  Dons  SootoSy  had  defended  the 
leligiooa  principle  that  the  world  was  created  fay  the  divine  wiD, 
and  in  a  similar  line  of  thought  WQliam  of  Ammrgme  had  main- 
tained  the  originality  of  the  will  as  existing  side  hy  side  with  the 
intellect  in  the  essence  of  Ck>d  and  in  his  creatire  activity.  These 
antitheses  were  now  continued  in  the  controversy  between  Thomism 
and  Sootism. 

ThomaSy  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  coarse^  recognises  the  reality  of 
the  divine  will,  bat  he  regards  it  as  the  necessary  conseqnence  of  the 
divine  intellect,  and  as  determined  in  its  content  fay  the  latter.  Ckid 
creates  only  what  in  his  wisdom  he  knows  to  be  good;  it  is  neces- 
sarily himself,  i.e.  the  ideal  content  of  his  intellect,  that  forms  the 
object  of  his  will ;  he  necessarily  wills  himself,  and  in  this  ocmsistB 
the  freedom,  determined  only  by  himself,  with  which  he  wills  indi- 
vidual things.  Thos  the  divine  will  is  bonnd  to  the  divine  wisdon^ 
which  is  saperior  to  it. 

But  jnst  in  this  the  opponents  of  Aquinas  see  a  limitation  of 
omnipotence  which  does  not  comport  with  the  conception  of  the 
ens  recUissimum,  A  will  seems  to  them  sovereign,  only  if  there  is 
for  it  no  kind  of  determination  or  restriction.  Grod  created  the 
world,  according  to  Scotus,  solely  from  absolute  arbitrary  will ;  he 
might  have  created  it,  if  he  had  so  willed,  in  other  forms,  relations, 
and  conditions  ;  and  beyond  this  his  completely  undetermined  will, 
there  are  no  causes.  The  will  of  Grod  with  its  undetermined  crea- 
tive resolves  is  the  original  fact  of  all  reality,  and  no  further  ques- 
tions must  be  asked  as  to  its  grounds,  — even  as  the  decision  made 
by  the  will  of  a  finite  being  with  its  liberum  arbitrium  indifferenticB^ 
when  placed  before  g^ven  possibilities,  creates  iu  every  instance  a 
new  fact  which  cannot  be  understood  as  necessary. 

3.  The  sharpest  formulation  of  this  antithesis  comes  to  light  in 
the  fundamental  metaphysical  principles  of  ethics.  On  both  sides 
the  moral  law  is  naturally  regarded  as  God's  command.  But 
Thomas  teaches  that  Grod  commands  the  good  because  it  is  good, 
and  is  recognised  as  good  by  his  wisdom ;  Scotus  maintains  that  it  is 
good  only  because  God  has  willed  and  commanded  it,  and  Occam 
adds  to  this  that  God  might  have  fixed  something  else,  might  have 
fixed  even  the  opposite  as  the  content  of  the  moral  law.  For 
Thomas,  therefore,  goodness  is  the  necessary  consequence  and  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  Eckhart  also  says  that  "be- 
neath the  garment  of  goodness  "  the  essential  nature  of  Grod  is 
veiled;  intellectiialism  teaches  the  perseltas  6o«i,  the  rationaUy  of 
the  good.     For  intellectualism,  morals  is  a  philosophical  discipline 
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whose  principles  are  to  be  known  by  the  ^natural  light.''  "Gon- 
science ''  {syfUeresU  *)  is  a  knowledge  of  Grod  9ub  ratUme  bant.  With 
Sootns  and  Occam,  on  the  contrary,  the  good  cannot  be  an  object  of 
natural  knowledge,  for  it  might  have  been  otherwise  than  it  is ;  it 
is  determined  not  by  reason,  but  by  groundless  will.  Nothing,  so 
Pierre  d'Ailly  teaches  with  extreme  consistency,  is  in  itself,  or 
per  se,  sin ;  it  is  only  the  divine  command  and  prohibition  which 
make  anything  such,  —  a  doctrine  whose  range  is  understood  when 
we  reflect  that,  according  to  the  view  of  these  men,  (rod's  com- 
mand becomes  known  to  man  only  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  also  closely  connected  with  this  that  theology,  which  for 
Thomas  still  remained  a  ^'speculatiye"  science,  became  with  his 
opponents,  as  has  been  already  indicated  above  (f  25,  3),  a  "prac- 
tical "  discipline.  Albert  had  already  made  intimations  of  this  sort, 
Richard  of  Middletown  and  Bonaventura  had  emphasised  the  fact 
that  theology  deals  with  the  emotions ;  Roger  Bacon  had  taught 
that  while  all  other  sciences  are  based  on  reason  or  experience, 
theology  alone  has  for  its  foundation  the  authority  of  the  divine 
will:  Duns  Scotus  completed  and  fixed  the  separation  between 
theology  and  philosophy  by  making  it  a  necessary  consequence  of 
his  metaphysics  of  the  will. 

4.  The  same  contrast  becomes  disclosed  with  like  distinctness 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  final  destiny  of  man,  of  his  state  in  eternal 
blessedness.  The  ancient  tfcoipui,  the  contemplation  of  the  divine 
majesty,  free  from  will  and  from  want,  had  in  Augustine's  teaching 
formed  the  ideal  state  of  the  pardoned  and  glorified  man,  and  this 
ideal  had  been  made  to  waver  but  little  by  the  doctrines  of  the  ear- 
lier Mystics.  Now  it  found  new  support  in  the  Aristotelian  intel- 
lectualism,  in  accordance  with  which  Albert  thought  that  man,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  truly  man,  is  intellect.  TThe  participation  in  the  divine 
being  which  man  attains  by  knowledge  is  the  highest  stage  of  life 
which  he  can  reach.  On  this  account  Thomas,  too,  sets  the  dianoetie 
virtues  above  the  practical,  on  this  account  the  visio  dim'nce  essentia^, 
the  intuitive,  eternal  vision  of  God,  which  is  removed  beyond  all 
that  is  temporal,  is  for  him  the  goal  of  all  human  striving.  From 
this  vision  follows  eo  ipso  the  love  of  Qod,  just  as  every  determinate 

^  This  word  (written  also  sinderesis^  seinderesiB)  has,  since  Albert  of  Boll- 
stidt,  occasioned  much  etymological  cudgelling  of  brains.  Since,  however, 
among  the  later  physicians  of  antiquity  (Sext.  Emp.)  ri^pi^cr  appears  as  a 
technical  term  for  **  observation/*  it  may  be  that  o-vm^pi^ir,  which  is  attested 
in  the  fourth  century,  originally  signified  ** self-observation**  in  analogy  with 
the  Neo* Platonic  usage  in  avpalff9riait  or  vvvlinait  (cf.  p.  234),  and  thus  took 
on  the  ethico-religious  sense  of  **  conscience  **  (coNscieiUia). 
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jfl^ate  of  the  will  is  neoessarily  attaeliiBd  to  the.flone8jQ])diiig.jtlte 
ot  iihe  intellect  Just  this  tendency  of  Tbog^sin  nm  giren  ito  ntiott 
beautiful  expression  by  Dante,  the  po^t  of  .the  systenou  Beafarioe  is 
the  poetic  embodiment  of  this  ideal,  lot  all  time. 

Meanwhile  a  oounteiMmrrent  manifests  its  force  on  this  point  also. 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  had  characterised  the  supreme  angel  choir  by 
lovei  and  the  second  fay  wisdom;  and  while  Bonaventura  regarded 
contemplation  as  the  highest  stage  in  the  imitation  of  Chrial^  he 
emphasised  expressly  the  fact  that  this  contemplation  is  identical 
with  "loYc."  Duns  Scotus,  howeveri  taught  with  a  decided  polenii- 
cal  tendency  that  blessedness  is  a  state  of  the  will,  and  that,  too^  of 
the  will  directed  toward  Qod  alone ;  he  sees  man's  last  glorification^ 
not  in  contemplation,  but  in  love,  which  is  superior  to  c<MitenipIatioii, 
and  he  appeals  to  the  word  of  the  Apostle,  ^The  greatest  of  these  it 
love." 

Hence  as  Thomas  regarded  the  intellect,  and  Duns  Scotos  the 
will,  as  the  decisive  and  determining  element  of  man'a  natore, 
Thomas  could  hold  fast  to  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  ^roto  irrsstfCi- 
bOiUf  according  to  which  revelation  determines  irresistibly  the  intel- 
lect and  with  it  the  will  of  man,  while  Duns  Scotus  found  himself 
forced  to  the  ^^synergistic"  view,  that  the  reception  of  the  opem- 
tion  of  divine  grace  is  to  a  certain  extent  conditioned  by  the  free  wiU 
of  the  individual.  So  the  great  successor  of  Augustine,  with  strict 
logical  consistency,  decided  against  the  Augustiuian  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectualism  of  Thomas  develops  its 
extreme  consequences  in  Oerman  Mystidsm,  whose  founder,  Eckhart, 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  teacher  of  his  Order  in  the  con- 
ceptional  outlines  of  his  doctrine.^  Eckhart  goes  far  beyond  his 
master  only  in  the  one  respect  that  as  a  much  more  original  person- 
ality he  is  unwearied  in  his  effort  to  translate  the  deep  and  mighty 
feeling  of  his  piety  into  knowledge,  and  thus  urged  on  by  his  inner 
nature  he  breaks  through  the  statutory  restrictions  before  which 
Thomas  had  halted.  Convinced  that  the  view  of  the  world  given  in 
the  religious  cousciousness  must  be  capable  of  being  made  also  th^ 
content  of  the  highest  knowledge,  he  sublimates  his  pious  faith  to  a 
speculative  knowledge,  and  in  contrast  with  the  pure  spirituality  of 
this  he  looks  upon  the  Church  dogma  as  only  the  external,  temporal 
symbol.     But  while  this  tendency  is  one  that  he  shares  with  many 


1  Cf.  S.  Denifle  in  the  Archiv  fur  LUterat.-  u  Kult.-Gesch,  d.  M.-A*^  IL 
417  ff.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Eckhart  was  really  to  be  the  **  Father  of  Gennaa 
^peculation,**  this  speculation  had  its  source  in  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  teacher 
Albert. 
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other  systems,  it  is  his  peculiarity  that  he  does  not  wish  to  have  the 
inmost  and  truest  truth  kept  as  the  privilege  of  an  exclusive  circle, 
but  desires  rather  to  communicate  it  to  all  people.  He  belieyes 
that  the  right  understanding  for  this  deepest  essence  of  religious 
doctrine  is  to  be  found  precisely  in  connection  with  simple  piety, ' 
and  so  he  throws  down  from  the  pulpit  among  the  people  the  finest 
conceptions  constructed  by  science.  With  a  mastery  of  language 
that  marks  the  genius  he  coins  Scholasticism  into  impressive  preach- 
ing, and  creates  for  his  nation  the  beginnings  of  its  philosophical 
modes  of  expression, — beginnings  which  were  of  determining  in* 
fluence  for  the  future. 

But  in  his  teaching  the  combined  mystical  and  intellectualistic 
elements  of  Thomism  become  intensified  by  the  Neo-Platonic  ideal- 
ism, which  had  probably  reached  him  through  the  medium  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  to  the  last  logical  consequence.  Being  and  knowledge  are 
one,  and  all  that  takes  place  in  the  world  is  in  its  deepest  essence  a 
knowing  process.  The  procedure  of  the  world  forth  out  of  Cxod  is 
a  process  of  knowledge,  of  self-reyelation,  —  the  return  of  things 
into  God  is  a  process  of  knowledge,  of  higher  and  higher  intuition. 
The  ideal  existence  of  all  that  is  real  —  so  at  a  later  time  said 
Nicolaus  Gusanus,  who  made  this  doctrine  of  Eckhart's  his  own  — 
is  truer  than  the  corporeal  existence  which  appears  in  space  and 
time. 

The  original  ground  of  all  things,  the  deity,  must  therefore  lie 
beyond  Being  and  knowledge ; '  it  is  above  reason,  above  Being ;  it 
has  no  determination  or  quality,  it  is  ''Nothing."  But  this  ''deity" 
(of  negative  theology)  reveals  itself  in  the  triune  God,'  and  the 
God  who  is  and  knows  creates  out  of  nothing  the  creatures  whose 
Ideas  he  knows  within  himself ;  for  this  knowing  is  his  creating. 
This  process  of  self-revelation  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  deity; 
it  is  hence  a  timeless  necessity,  and  no  act  of  will  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  is  required  for  God  to  produce  the  world.  The 
deity,  as  productive  or  generative  essence,  as  '*  un-natured  Nature  " 
[or'Nature  that  has  not  yet  taken  on  a  nature],  is  real  or  actual  only 
by  knowing  and  unfolding  itself  in  God  and  the  world  as  produced 


'  ^  German  Mysticism  is  thus  connected  with  the  more  general  phenomenon, 
that  the  fast  increasing  extemalisation  which  seized  upon  the  life  of  the  Church 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourtc»nth  centuries  drove  piety  everywhere  into  paths 
that  lay  outside  the  Church. ' 

-  ?  IMdently  the  sanie  relation  that  subsisted  in  the  system  t>f  PlotlQus  between 
the  Ir  and  the  wvf,  a  relation  in  which  thought  and  Being  were  held  to  coincide. 
*  The  distinction  hetween  deity  and  <}od:  (d^itUtas  and  deus)  Was  madcf  dia- 
lecticaliyby  Gilbert  de  Fa  Porr6e  in  connection  with  the  controver^f  over  uini* 
versals  and  its  relations  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 


mlityy  M  natuied  Kataxe.^  Gtod  oMiftcsall— nidNiookuOu^ 
sat— that  is  to  say  I  he  is  aU.  And  on  the  othor  hand,  aoootding 
to  Bekhart^  all  things  have  eaaanoe  or  aabatenoa  only  in  so  fas 
as  they  9xe  themaelTea  God ;  whatever  elae  appean  in  them  aa 
phenomena^  their  determination  in  apaoe  and  time, tiieir  ''hen''  nod 
«now"  (<<jSl0 "  imd  ^'ITu,^  hie  H  mmc  with  Thranaa),  ia  nothings' 

The  human  aool,  also,  is  therefore  in  its  inmost  natoxe  of  the 
dlTine  essenooi  and  it  is  only  as  a  phenomenon  in  time  that  it 
possesses  the  yariety  of  <<  powers  "  or  <<  Isonlties  "  with  whieh  it  is 
sotiTe  as  a  member  of  the  naiura  natmraia.  That  inmost  essenee 
Edkhart  calls  the  ^  Spark,**  *  and  in  this  he  reoognises  the  living 
point  at  whioh  the  worldrprooess  begins  its  retnxn. 

For  to  the  ^^Beooming'*  corresponds  the  roTerse  psoeessi  the 
<< Anti-becoming"  Q' BntwerdM^),  the  disappearing.  And  this, 
t00|  is  the  act  of  knowledge  by  means  of  which  the  things 
which  have  been  made  external  to  the  deity  are  taken  bank 
into  the  original  Oroond.  By  being  known  by  man  the  woild  of 
sense  finds  again  its  tme  spiritual  nature.  Henee  human  eogni* 
turn,  with  its  ascent  from  sense  peroeption  to  rational  insight^* 
consists  in  the ''elimination"  (^^AbmikeUmi^)  of  plurality  and  mnl- 
tiplieity;  the  sjdritnal  essence  is  freed  from  its  envdoping  hnsks. 
And  this  is  man's  highest  task  in  the  tempcml  life^  since  knowledge 
is  the  mort  TsluaUe  of  man's  powers.  He  should  indeed  be  also 
aotive  in  this  world,  and  thus  bring  his  rational  nature  to  assert 
itself  and  gain  control,  but  above  all  outer  action,  above  the  right- 
eousness of  works  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  sense,  stands  first 
the  ''inner  work,"  cleanness  of  disposition,  parity  of  heart,  and 
above  this  in  turn  stands  retirement  or  "decease"  {AbgemJkiedet^ 
hmi)  and  "  poverty  "  of  soul,  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  soul  from 
the  outer  world  into  its  inmost  essence,  into  the  deity.  In  the  act 
of  knowing  it  reaches  that  purposelessness  of  action,  that  action  not 
constrained  by  an  end,  that  freedom  within  itself,  in  which  its  beantj 
consists. 

But  even  this  is  not  perfect  so  long  as  the  knowing  process  does 
not  find  its  consummation.    The  goal  of  all  life  is  the  knowledge  of 


1  On  the  terms  aiififra  natmrams  and  matnra  mainraia,  which  wvre  probablj 
Imm^t  into  uae  bj  Arerroism  (cf.  §  27,  1 ).  cf.  H.  Siebvck,  .4frAtr  r.  GtmA,  d. 

no^iiLaToiL 

<  Acmwiin^y  witlioQt  aocepUng  the  dialect  icml  fonnulas.  Eckhait  ticels  the 
ThoMfatfe  domne  of  Ideas  quite  in  the  sense  of  the  strict  Realism  of  Seocas 
Brfyni      He  speeks  slightinglj  of  the  Nominslisu  of  his  time  as  ^^tttOe 


*  Also  the  *'  Qemttthe  '*  or  Sjntereeis  =  teinhVa  comtcteniHt, 

*  The  stngle  staiees  of  this  process  are  deTek>p«.d  by  Eckhart  acrordinir  to  the 
Lugnstinfsn  scheme. 
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QiAj  but  knowing  is  Being ;  it  is  a  community  of  life  and  of  Being 
with  that  which  is  known.  If  the  soul  would  know  God,  it  must 
be  Qod,  it  must  cease  to  be  itself.  It  must  renounce  not  only  sin 
and  the  world,  but  itself  also.  It  must  strip  off  all  its  acquired 
knowledge,  and  all  present  knowing  of  phenomena ;  as  the  deity  is 
<<  Nothing,"  so  it  is  apprehended  only  in  this  knowledge  that  is  a 
not-knowing — dodaignorantia,  it  was  later  called  by  Nicolaus;  and 
as  that  *^  Nothing  "  is  the  original  ground  of  all  reality,  so  this  not- 
knowing  is  the  highest,  the  most  blessed  contemplation.  It  is  no 
longer  an  act  of  the  individual,  it  is  the  act  of  God  in  man ;  Grod 
begets  his  own  essence  within  the  soul,  and  in  his  pure  eternal 
nature  the  ''Spark"  has  stripped  off  all  its  powers  through  which  it 
works  in  time,  and  has  effaced  their  distinction.  This  is  the  state 
of  supra-rational  knowing  when  man  ends  his  life  in  God,  —  the 
state,  of  which  Nicolaus  of  Gusa  said,  it  is  the  eternal  love  (charikis), 
which  is  known  by  love  (amore)  and  loved  by  knowledge. 

f  27.  The  Problem  of  Individuality. 

The  doctrine  of  German  Mysticism,  which  had  arisen  from  the 
deepest  personal  piety  and  from  a  genuine  individual  need  felt  in 
a  life  whose  religion  was  purely  internal,  thus  runs  out  into  an  ideal 
of  exaltation,  of  self-denial,  of  renunciation  of  the  world,  in  the 
presence  of  which  everything  that  is  particular,  every  individual 
"reality,  appears  as  sin  or  imperfection,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
ancient  Oriental  view.  In  this  thought  the  contradiction  that  was 
inherent  in  the  depths  of  the  Augustinian  system  (cf.  p.  287)  became 
fully  developed  and  immediately  palpable,  and  it  thus  becomes  evident 
that  the  Neo-Platonic  intellectualism,  in  whatever  form  it  appeared 
from  the  time  of  Augustine  to  that  of  Master  £ckhart,  was  in  iUdf 
alone  always  necessarily  inclined  to  contest  the  metaphysical  self- 
subsistence  of  the  individual,  while  the  other  party  maintained  this 
self-subsistence  as  a  postulate  of  the  doctrine  of  the  will.  Accord- 
ingly, when  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  intellectualism  the 
universalistic  tendency  increased  also,  the  counter-current  was  neces- 
sarily evoked  all  the  more  powerfully,  and  the  same  antithesis  in 
motives  of  thought  which  had  led  to  the  dialectic  of  the  controversy 
over  universals  (cf.  p.  289)  now  took  on  a  more  real  and  metaphys- 
ical form  in  the  question  as  to  the  ground  of  existence  in  individual 
beings  {jnincipitim  individuationis) . 

1.  The  stimulus  for  this  was  furnished  by  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences to  which  universalism  and  intellectualism  had  led  among 
the  Arabians.     For  the  Arabians,  in  interpreting  the  Aristotelian 
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system,  had  proceeded  in  the  direction  which  had  been  introduced 
in  antiquity  by  Strato  (cf.  p.  179  £.),  and  which  among  the  later  com- 
mentators had  been  maintained  chiefly  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisiac 
This  direction  was  that  of  naturalism,  which  would  fain  remove 
from  the  system  of  the  Stagirite  even  the  last  traces  of  a  metaphys- 
ical separation  between  the  ideal  and  the  sensuous.  This  effort  had 
become  concentrated  upon  two  points  :  upon  the  relation  of  (rod  to 
the  world,  and  upon  that  of  the  reason  to  the  other  faculties.  In 
both  these  lines  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Arabian  Peripatetic  doc- 
trine developed,  and  this  took  place  by  complicated  transformations 
of  the  Aristotelian  conceptions  of  Form  and  Matter. 

In  general,  we  find  in  this  connection  in  the  Andalusian  philoso- 
phy a  tendency  to  make  matter  metaphysically  self-subsistent.  It 
is  conceived  of,  not  as  that  which  is  merely  abstractly  possible,  but 
as  that  which  bears  within  itself  as  living  germs  the  Forms  peculiar 
to  it,  and  brings  them  to  realisation  in  its  movement.  At  the  samei 
time  AverroeSf  as  regards  particular  cosmic  processes,  held  fast  to 
the  Aristotelian  principle  that  every  movement  of  matter  by  which 
it  realises  out  of  itself  a  lower  Form,  must  be  called  forth  by  a 
higher  Form,  and  the  graded  series  of  Forms  finds  its  termination 
above  in  Gk)d,  as  the  highest  and  first  mover.  The  transcendence 
of  God  could  be  united  with  this  view,  as  the  doctrine  of  Avkebron 
shows,  only  if  matter  were  regarded  as  itself  created  by  the  divine 
will.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  Jewish  philosopher,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  presuppositions,  insisted  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  deity,  no  being  could  be  thought  of  otherwise  than  as 
connected  with  matter,  that  accordingly  even  the  spiritual  Forms 
need  for  their  reality  a  matter  in  which  they  inhere,  and  that  finally 
the  living  community  of  the  universe  demands  a  single  matter  as 
basis  for  the  entire  realm  of  Forms.  The  more,  however,  in  the 
system  of  Averroes,  matter  was  regarded  as  eternally  in  motion 
within  itself,  and  as  actuated  by  unity  of  life,  the  less  could  the 
moving  Form  be  separated  from  it  recditer,  and  thus  the  same  divine 
All-being  appeared  on  the  one  hand  as  Form  and  moving  force 
{natura  naturans),  and  on  the  other  hand  as  matter,  as  moved  world 
{nattira  naturata). 

This  doctrine  with  regard  to  matter ^  that  it  is  one  in  nature,  is 
informed  within,  and  is  eternally  in  motion  of  itself,  became  ex- 
tended with  Averroism  as  an  extremely  naturalistic  interpretation 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  It  now  became  reinforced  by  those 
consequences  of  dialectical  Realism  which  compelled  the  view  that 
God,  as  the  ens  generalissimum,  is  the  only  substance,  and  that  in- 
dividual things  are  but  the  more  or  less  transient  Forms  in  which 
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thi&  single  sutetance  becomea  realised  (cf.  S  23)^  The  Amalrioa/^ 
thus  teach  that  Gkxl  is  the  one  single  essence  {essentia)  of  all  things, 
mid  that  creation  is  only  an  assuming  of  form  on  the  part  of  this 
divine  essence,  a  realising,  completed  in  eternal  movement,  of  all 
possibilities  contained  in  this  one  single  matter.  David  of  Dinant^ 
establishes  this  same  pantheism  with  the  help  of  Avicebron's.  con? 
ceptions,  by  teaching  that  as  "  hyle  "  (i.e.  corporeal  matter)  is  the 
substance  of  all  bodies,  so  mind  {ratio  —  mens)  is  the  substance  of 
all  souls ;  that,  however,  since  God,  as  the  most  universal  of  all  es^ 
sences,  is  the  substance  of  all  things  whatever,  Gk)d,  matter,  and 
mind  are,  in  the  last  resort,  identical,  and  the  world  is  but  their 
self-realisation  in  particular  forms. 

2.  But  the  metaphysical  self-subsistence  of  the  individtuU  mind 
was  involved  in  doubt  by  yet  another  line  of  thought.  Aristotle 
had  made  the  vov9,  as  the  everywhere  identical  rational  activity, 
join  the  animal  soul  *-  from  without,"  and  had  escaped  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  doctrine  because  the  problem  of  personality^  which 
emerged  only  with  the  Stoic  conception  of  the  i^c/xoFticov,  did  not 
as  yet  lie  within  the  horizon  of  his  thought.  But  the  commenta- 
tors, Greek  and  Arabian,  who  developed  his  system  did  not  shrink 
before  the  consequences  that  resulted  from  it  for  the  metaphysical 
value  of  mental  and  spiritual  individuality. 

In  the  thought  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  we  meet,  under  the 
name  of  the  '^ passive  intellect"  (cf.  p.  150),  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual psyche  to  take  up  into  itself,  in  accordance  with  its  whole 
animal  and  empirical  disposition,  the  operation  of  the  active  reason, 
and  this  intellectus  agens  (agreeably  to  the  naturalistic  conception  of 
the  whole  system)  is  here  identified  with  the  divine  mind,  which  is 
still  thought  only  as  ''separate  Form"  {inteUectvs  s^fHiratus),  But 
with  Simplicius,  in  accordance  with  the  Neo-Platonic  metaphysics,  this 
intellectus  agens  which  realises  itself  in  man's  rational  knowledge 
has  already  become  the  lowest  of  the  intelligences  who  rule  the  sub- 
lunary world.'  This  doctrine  finds  an  original  development  in  the 
thought  of  Averro^s,*  According  to  his  view,  the  intellectus  passivus 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  individual's  capacity  for  knowledge,  a  capacity 
which,  like  the  individual  himself,  arises  and  perishes  as  Form  of 
the  individual  body ;  it  has  validity,  therefore,  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual, and  for  that  which  concerns  the  particular.     The  inteUectus 

1  Following  the  Liber  de  Causis  and  the  pseudo-Boethian  treatise  De  Uno  et 
UnitcUe  ;  cf.  B.  Haur^au  in  the  Mkmoires  de  VAcad.  des  Inscript.,  XXIX.  (1877), 
and  also  A.  Jundt,  Histaire  du  PanthHsme  Populaire  au  M.-A.  (Paris,  1875).  . 

>The  so-called  ** Theology  of  Aristotle**  identifies  this  yovr  with  the  Xtf7or. 
For  particolars,  see  £.  Renan,  Av,  et  VAv.^  II.  §  6  ff. 

*  Cf.  principally  his  treatise  De  Animaf  Beatitudine, 
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agenSf  on  the  contrary,  as  a  Form  existing  apart  from  empirical  in- 
dividuals and  independent  of  themi  is  the  eternal  generic  retuan  of 
the  human  race,  which  neither  arises  nor  perishes,  and  which  con- 
tains the  universal  truths  in  a  manner  valid  for  all  It  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  truly  intellectual  life,  and  the  knowing  aeHvity  of 
the  individual  is  but  a  special  manifestation  of  it.  This  (actual) 
knowing  activity  (as  inteliectue  a^cquisitus)  is  indeed  in  its  con- 
tent, in  its  essence,  eternal,  since  in  so  far  it  is  just  the  active  rea- 
son itself ;  on  the  contrary,  as  empirical  function  of  an  individual 
knowing  process,  it  is  as  transitory  as  the  individual  soul  itself. 
The  completest  incarnation  of  the  active  reason  has,  according  to 
Averroes,  been  given  in  Aristotle.^  Man's  rational  knowing  is, 
then,  an  impersonal  or  supra-personal  function :  it  is  the  individual's 
temporal  participation  in  the  eternal  generic  reason.  This  latter  is 
the  unitary  essence  which  realises  itself  in  the  most  valuable  activi- 
ties of  personality. 

Intimations  of  this  pan-psychism  occasionally  appear  in  the  train 
of  Neo-Platonic  Mysticism  at  an  earlier  period  in  Western  literature ; 
as  an  outspoken  and  extended  doctrine  it  appears  by  the  side  of 
Averroism  about  1200 ;  the  two  are  everywhere  named  in  conjunc- 
tion at  the  first  when  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Arabian 
Peripatetic  thought  are  condemned,  and  it  is  one  main  effort  of 
the  Dominicans  to  protect  Aristotle  himself  from  being  confused 
with  this  doctrine.  Albert  and  Thomas  both  write  a  De  Unitate 
LUellectus  against  the  Averroists. 

3.  Pan-psychism  encounters  with  Christian  thinkers  an  oppo- 
sition in  which  the  determining  factor  is  the  feeling  of  the  meta- 
physical value  of  personality,  —  the  feeling  which  had  been  nour- 
ished by  Augustine,  This  is  the  standpoint  from  which  men  like 
William  of  Auvergne  and  Henry  of  Ghent  oppose  Averroes.  And 
this  is  also  the  real  reason  why  the  main  systems  of  Scholasticism 
—  in  diametrical  contrast  with  Eckhart's  Mysticism  —  did  not  allow 
the  Realism  which  was  inherent  in  the  intellect ualistic  bases  of 
their  metaphysics  to  come  to  complete  development.  Thomism 
was  here  in  the  more  difficult  case,  for  it  maintained  indeed,  follow- 
ing Avicenna's  formula  (cf.  p.  299),  that  universals,  and  therefore 
also  the  genus  **  soul/'  exist  only  **  individualised,"  i.e.  in  the  indi- 
vidual empirical  examples  as  their  universal  essence  (quidditas), 
but  it  ascribed  to  them,  nevertheless,  metaphysical  priority  in  the 
divine  mind.      It  was  therefore  obliged  to  explain  how  it  comes 


*  And  with  this  the  uncondiiional  rtci>giutiou  of  the  authority  of  the  Stagirite 
is  theoretically  justified  by  Aven\»es. 
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about  that  this  one  essence  as  universal  matter  presents  itself  in 
such  manifold  forms.  That  is  to  say,  it  asked  after  the  pbincipium 
iKDiviDUATioNis,  and  found  it  in  the  consideration  that  matter  in 
space  and  time  is  quanlUaJtively  determined  (materia  eignata).  In 
the  capacity  of  matter  to  assume  quantitatiye  differences  consists  the 
possibility  of  individuation,  i.e.  the  possibility  that  the  same  Form 
(e.g.  humanity)  is  actual  in  different  instances  or  examples  as  indi- 
vidual substances.  Hence,  according  to  Thomas,  pure  Forms  (sepo- 
rake  sive  evbeietentes)  are  individualised  only  through  themselves ; 
that  is,  there  is  but  one  example  which  corresponds  to  them.  Every 
angel  is  a  genus  and  an  individual  at  the  same  time.  The  inherent 
Forms,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  the  human  soul  also  belongs  in 
spite  of  its  subsistence  (cf.  p.  324),  are  actual  in  many  examples,  in 
accordance  with  the  quantitative  differences  of  space  and  time 
which  their  matter  presents. 

This  view  was  opposed  by  the  FranciscanSf  whose  religious  and 
metaphysical  psychology  had  developed  in  intimate  relation  with 
Augustine's  teaching.  In  their  thought,  first  the  individual  soul, 
and  then,  with  a  consistent  extension  in  general  metaphysics, 
individual  beings  in  general,  are  regarded  as  self-subsisting  realities. 
They  rejected  the  distinction  of  separate  and  inherent  Forms. 
Bonaventura,  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  still  more  energetically  Duns 
Scotus,  maintained,  following  Avicebron,  that  even  intellectual 
Forms  have  their  own  matter,  and  Scotus  teaches  that  the  "  soul ''  is 
not  individualised  and  substantialised  only  after,  and  by  means  of, 
its  relation  to  a  definite  body,  as  Thomas  had  taught,  but  that  it  is 
already  in  itself  individualised  and  substantialised.  On  this  point 
Scatiem  shows  a  discord  which  had  evidently  not  come  to  notice  in 
the  mind  of  its  author.  It  emphasises  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  Reality  of  the  universal,  by  maintaining  the 
unity  of  matter  (m^eria  primo-primxi)  quite  in  the  Arabian  sense, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  teaches  that  this  universal  is  only  actual 
by  being  realised  by  the  series  of  Forms  descending  from  the  uni- 
versal to  the  particular,  and  ultimately  by  means  of  the  definite 
individual  Form  (hascceita^).  This  individual  Form  is  therefore 
for  Duns  Scotus  an  original  fact;  no  farther  question  as  to  its 
ground  is  permissible.  He  designates  individuality  (both  in  the 
sense  of  individual  substance  and  in  that  of  individual  occurrence) 
as  the  contingent  {contingens) ;  that  is,  as  that  which  is  not  to  be 
deduced  from  a  universal  ground,  but  is  only  to  be  verified  as  actual 
fact.  For  him,  therefore, '  as  for  his  predecessor  Roger  Bacon,  the 
inquiry  for  the  principle  of  individuation  has  no  meaning :  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  ''  last "  Form  of  all  reality,  by  means  of  which  alone 
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vniTenal  matter  exists,  sod  the  question  rather  is,  how,  in  proeenaa 
of  the  fact  that  the  indiyidnal  being  with  its.  determined  form  is 
the  (Ally  Bealitjy  one  can  still  speak  of  i^  Bealitj  of  uniTeraal 
"natures."* 

From  this  noteworthy  limitation  of  the  doctrine  of  Sootos  it 
becomes  explicable  that  while  some  of  its  adherents,  as  for  ezamplo 
Francis  of  Mayron,  proceeded  from  it  to  extreme  Realisim.it  sud- 
denly changed  with  Occam  into  the  renmoal  of  the  nominaUMe 
thegiSj  that  only  the  individual  is  teal  and  that  the  universal  is  bat 
a  product  of  comparative  thought 

4.  The  victorious  development  which  Nominalism  experienced  in 
the  second  period  of  medissval  philosophy  rests  upon  an  extremely 
peculiar  combination  of  very  different  motives  of  thought  In.  4die 
depths  of  this  stream  of  development  is  dominant  the  Augustinian 
moment  of  feeling,  which  seeks  to  see  the  proper  metaphysical  valm 
secured  to  the  individual  personality;  in  the  main  philosophical 
current  the  anti-Platonic  tendency  of  the  Aristotelian  theory  of 
knowledge,  now  just  becoming  known,  asserts  itself,  throwing  its 
influence  toward  conceding  the  value  of  "first  substance"  to  the 
empirical  individual  only;  and  on  the  surfiu^  plays  a  logioo-gram- 
matical  schematism,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  first  operation  of 
the  Byzantine  tradition  of  ancient  thought'  All  these  influences 
becomie  concentrated  in  the  impassioned,  impressive  personality  of 
William  of  Occam, 

In  their  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  concepts  and  its  application 
to  the  judgment  and  syllogism,  the  text-books  of  "  modem  "  logic, 
as  type  of  which  that  of  Petrus  Hispanus  may  serve,  lay  an  impor- 
tant emphasis  upon  the  theory  of  "  supposition  "  in  a  manner  which 
is  not  without  its  precedent  in  antiquity.'  According  to  this  theory 
a  class-concept  or  term  (terminus)  may,  in  language,  and,  as  was 
then  supposed,  in  logic  also,  stand  for  the  sum  of  its  species,  and  a 
kpecies-concept  for  the  sum  of  all  its  individual  examples  (^^0910  = 
omnes  homines)  f  so  that  in  the  operations  of  ^bought  a  term  is 
employed  as  a  sign  for  that  which  it  means.  Occam  develops  Nom- 
inalism in  the  forms  of  this  Tominism  *  (cf .  pp.  325  f ) .    Individual 

^ _LM_M__»_    ._p^MJ^a^M_^M^    urn    ^Wi      M    ,  _  \mi      .         .     m  I I  I  I         ■  ■     ■         ■  -  ■  'I  - 

' .  1  This  method  for  the  solution  of  the  prohlem  of  universals,  peculiar  to  Duns 
Scotus,  is  usually  called  Formaliam, 

*  In  fact,  we  may  see  in  the  working  of  the  text-book  of  Michael  Psello^-the 
lltst  impetus  of  that  accession  of  ancient  material  of  culture  which  the  West 
recei?ed  by  way  of  Byzantium,  and  which  later  in  the  Renaissance  became 
definitely  united  with  the  two  other  lines  of  tradition  that  came,  the  one  by 
way  of  Rome  and  York,  the  other  by  way  of  Bagdad  and  Cordovia. 

*  The  reader  need  only  be  reminded  of  the  investigations  of  Philodemus  on 
signs  and  things  signified  (p.  162  ;  cf.  also  p.  198). 

•• « et.K* PrantI  in  the  SUx.-Ber.  der  MUnch.  Acad.  1864,  II.  a  68 H. 
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things,  to  which  Occam,  following  Scotus,  concedes  the  Reality,  of 
original  Forms,  are  represented  in  thought  by  us  intuitively,  without 
the  mediation  of  species  inteUigibHes ;  but  these  ideas  or  mental  rep^ 
resentations  are  only  the  '^  natural "  signs  for  the  things  represented. 
They  have  only  a  necessary  reference  to  them,  and  have  real  simi* 
larity  with  them  as  little  as  any  sign  is  necessarily  like  the  object 
designated.  This  relation  is  that  of  '<  first  intention.^'  But  now  as 
individual  ideas  stand  for  {supponunt)  individual  things,  so,  in 
thought,  speech,  and  writing,  the  <<  undetermined  "  general  ideas  of 
abstract  knowledge,  or  the  spoken  or  written  words  which  in  turn 
eiqpress  these  general  ideas,  may  stand  for  the  individual  idea.  This 
'<  second  intention,"  in  which  the  general  idea  with  the  help  of  the 
word  refers  no  longer  directly  to  the  thing  itself,  but  primarily  to  the 
idea  of  the  thing,  is  no  longer  natural,  but  arbitrary  or  according 
to  one^s  liking  {ad  placitum  instittUa).^  Upon  this  distinction  Occam 
rests  also  that  of  real  and  rational  science :  the  former  relates  imme- 
diately or  intuitively  to  things,  the  latter  relates  abstractly  to  the 
immanent  relations  between  ideas. 

It  is  dear,  according  to  this,  that  rational  science  also  presupposes 
^  real "  science  and  is  bound  to  the  empirical  material  presented  in 
the  form  of  ideas  by  this  real  science,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  even 
^*  real "  knowledge  apprehends  only  an  inner  world  of  ideas,  which 
may  indeed  serve  as  '^  signs  "  of  things,  but  are  different  from  things 
themselves.  The  mind -^  so  Albert  had  incidentally  said,  and  Mco^ 
laus  Gusanus  at  a  later  time  carried  out  the  thought  -^  knows  otAj 
what  it  has  within  itself;  its  knowledge  of  the  world,  terministic 
Nominalism  reasons,  refers  to  the  inner  states  into  which  its  living 
connection  with  the  real  world  puts  it.  As  contrasted  with  the  true 
essence  of  things,  teaches  Nicolaus  Ctisanus,  who  committed  himself 
absokitely  to  this  idealistic  Nominalism,  human  thought  possesses 
only  conjectures,  that  is,  only  modes  of  representation  which  corre- 
spond to  its  own  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  relativity  of  all 
positive  predicates,  the  knowledge  of  this  non -knowledge,  the  docta 
ignorantia,  is  the  only  way  to  go  beyond  rational  science  and  attain 
to  the  inexpressible,  signless,  immediate  community,  of  knowledge 
with  true  Being,  the  deity. 

d.  In  spite  of  this  far-reaching  epistemological  restriction,  the 
real  vital  energy  of  Nominalism  was  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  science  f  aiid  if  its  results  during  the  fourteesntb  atid 
fifteenth  centuries  remained  very  limited,  the  essential  reason  for  this 


i.The  agreement  of  this  wUh^the  oontrast  between  04€it  and^^^it,  whicrh  ,bad 
en^  assert   "  --  -        ^ 

iiolrvlotts. 


j)een  assert^  also  in  ^the  ancient  philosophy  of  language  (Flato*s  Cr^tfius)^ 
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was  that  the  scholastic  method  with  its  bookish  discussion  of  aathori- 
ties,  which  had  now  attained  fall  perfection,  controlled  absolutely 
later  as  well  as  earlier  the  prosecution  of  science,  and  that  the 
new  ideas  forced  into  this  form  could  not  unfold  freely,  —  a  phe- 
nomenon, moreoTer,  which  continues  fax  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
Benaissance.  For  all  that,  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam  gave  Uie  chief 
impetus  to  the  movement  in  which  philosophy,  taking  its  place 
beside  the  metaphysics  whose  interests  had  hitherto  been  essentially 
religious,  made  itself  again  a  eecular  science  of  concreUj  actwoZ  fact^ 
and  placed  itself  with  more  and  more  definite  consciousness  upon 
the  basis  of  empiricism.  When  Duns  Scotus  designated  the  hasooeiiae 
or  original  individual  Form,  as  contingent,  this  meant  that  it  was  to 
be  known,  not  by  logical  deduction,  but  only  by  actual  verification 
as  fact ;  and  when  Occam  declared  the  individual  being  to  be  the 
alone  truly  Real,  he  was  thereby  pointing  out  to  ''  real  science  ^  the 
way  to  the  immediate  apprehension  of  the  actual  world.  But  in 
this  point  the  two  Franciscans  are  under  the  influence  of  Roger 
Ba>con,  who  with  all  his  energy  had  called  the  science  of  his  time 
from  authorities  to  things,  from  opinions  to  sources,  from  dialectic 
to  experience,  from  books  to  Nature.  At  his  side  in  this  movement 
stood  Albertj  who  supported  the  same  line  of  thought  among  the 
Dominicans,  knew  how  to  value  the  worth  of  original  observation 
and  experiment,  and  gave  brilliant  proof  in  his  botanical  studies 
of  the  independence  of  his  own  research.  But  strongly  as  Roger 
Bacon,  following  Arabian  models,  urged  quantitative  determinations 
in  observation,  and  mathematical  training,  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  natural  research.  Attempts  like  those  of  Alexander 
Nekkam  (about  1200),  or  those  of  Nicolaus  d'Autricuria,  at  a  later 
time  (about  1350),  passed  away  without  effect. 

The  fruitful  development  of  empiricism  during  this  period  was 
only  in  the  line  of  psychology.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Arabs, 
especially  of  Avicenna  and  of  the  physiological  optics  of  Alhacen, 
investigations  concerning  the  psychical  life  took  on  a  tendency 
directed  more  toward  establishing  and  arranging  the  facts  of  expe- 
rience. This  had  been  begun  even  by  Alexander  of  Hales,  by  his 
pupil,  Johann  of  Kochelle,  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  and  especially 
by  Albert;  and  in  the  system  of  Alfred  the  P^nglishman  (Alfred  de 
Sereshel,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century)  we  find  a 
purely  physiological  psychology  with  all  its  radical  consequences. 
These  stirrings  of  a  physiological  empiricism  would,  however,  have 
been  repressed  by  the  metaphysical  psychology  of  Thomism,  if  they 
had  not  found  their  support  in  the  Augustinian  influence,  which 
held  fast  to  the  experience  which  personality  has  of  itself  as  its 
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highest  principle.  In  this  attitude  Henry  of  Ohent^  especially,  came 
forward  in  opposition  to  Thomism.  He  formulated  sharply  the 
standpoint  of  inner  experience  and  gave  it  decisive  yaluci  particu- 
larly in  the  investigation  of  the  states  of  feeling.  Just  in  this 
point,  in  the  empirical  apprehension  of  the  life  of  feeling,  the 
theory  of  which  became  thus  emancipated  at  the  same  time  from 
that  of  the  will  and  that  of  the  intellect^  he  met  support  in  Roger 
BacoUf  who,  with  clear  insight  and  without  the  admixture  of  meta- 
physical points  of  yiew,  distinctly  apprehended  the  difference  in 
principle  between  outer  and  inner  experience. 

Thus  the  remarkable  result  ensued,  that  purely  theoretical  scienee 
dcTeloped  in  opposition  to  intellectualistic  Thomism,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  self-certainty  of  person- 
ality. This  self-knowledge,  was  regarded  as  the  most  certain  fact  of 
'^r^  science,''  eyen  as  it  appeared  among  the  nominalistic  Mystics 
such  as  Pierre  d'Ailly.  Hence  ^'real  science"  in  the  departing 
Middle  Ages  allied  itself  rather  to  active  human  life  than  to  Nature ; 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  *'  secular  "  science  of  the  inter-relations  of 
human  society  are  found  not  only  in  the  theories  of  Occam  and 
Marsilius  of  Padua  (cf.  p.  328),  not  only  in  the  rise  of  a  richer, 
more  living,  and  more  '*  inward  "  writing  of  history,  but  also  in  an 
empirical  consideration  of  the  social  relations,  in  which  a  NiooHae 
d^Oresme^^  who  died  1382,  broke  the  path. 

6.  The  divided  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  departing  Middle 
Ages  found  itself,  between  the  original  presuppositions  of  its 
thought  and  these  beginnings  of  a  new,  experientially  vigorous 
research,  finds  nowhere  a  more  lively  expression  than  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  Nkolaus  ChieanuSf  which  is  capable  of  so  many  interpre- 
tations. Seized  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  by  the  fresh  impulse  of 
the  time,  he  nevertheless  could  not  give  up  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing his  new  thoughts  in  the  system  of  the  old  conception  of  the 
world. 

This  attempt  acquires  a  heightened  interest  from  the  ooneeptions 
which  furnished  the  forms  in  which  he  undertook  to  arrange  his 
thoughts.  The  leading  motive  is  to  show  that  the  individual,  even 
in  his  metaphysical  separateness,  is  identical  with  the  most  uni- 
versal, the  divine  essence.  To  this  end  Nicolaus  employs  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  way,  the  related  conceptions 
of  the  infnUe  and  the  finite.  All  antiquity  had  held  the  perfect  to 
be  that  which  is  limited  within  itself  and  had  regarded  only 
indefinite  possibility  as  infinite.    In  the  Alexandrian  philosophy, 

^^^^t^m  I  _  _  _■_ L       I Ll I l-J-l.^L-l_^WB  l_  .Ml  ■  I  ■  ^ 

Cf.  concerning  him  W.  Boicher,  ZeiUehr.f.  Staat9wi$$en$cha/t,  1863,806  ff. 
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on  the  contrary,  the  highest  being  was  stripped  of  all  finite  at- 
tributes. In  Plotinns  the  ''One"  as  the  all-forming  power  is 
provided  with  an  unlimited  intensity  of  Being  on  account  of  the 
infinity  of  matter  in  which  it  discloses  itself;  and  also  in  Christian 
thought  the  power,  as  well  as  the  will  and  the  knowledge  of  God, 
had  been  thought  more  and  more  as  boundless.  Here  the  main 
additional  motive  was,  that  the  will  even  in  the  individual  is  felt 
as  a  restless,  never  quiet  striving,  and  that  this  infinity  of  inner  ex- 
perience was  exalted  to  a  metaphysical  principle.  But  Nicolaus  was 
the  first  to  give  the  method  of  negative  theology  its  positive  ex- 
pression by  treating  infinity  as  the  essential  charaderietic  of  Ood  in 
antithesis  to  the  world.  The  identity  of  Qod  with  the  world, 
required  as  well  by  the  mystical  view  of  the  world  as  by  the 
naturalistic^  received,  therefore,  the  formulation  that  in  (rod  the 
same  absolute  Being  is  contained  infinitely,  which  in  the  world 
presents  itself  in  finite  forms. 

In  this  was  given  the  farther  antithesis  of  unity  and  plurality. 
The  infinite  is  the  living  and  eternal  imity  of  that  which  in  the 
finite  appears  as  extended  plurality.  But  this  plurality — and 
Gusanus  lays  special  weight  on  this  point — is  also  that  of  opposites. 
What  in  the  finite  world  appears  divided  into  different  elements, 
and  only  by  this  means  possible  as  one  thing  by  the  side  of  another 
in  space,  must  become  adjusted  and  harmonised  in  the  infinitude 
of  the  divine  nature.  God  is  the  unity  of  all  opposites,  the  coin- 
cidentia  oppositonim}  He  is,  therefore,  the  absolute  reality  in 
which  all  jwssibilities  are  eo  ipso  realised  (possesty  can-is),  while 
each  of  the  many  finite  entities  is  in  itself  only  possible,  and  is  real 
or  actual  only  through  him. ' 

Amonjj  the  oppositions  which  are  united  in  God,  those  between  him 
and  the  world,  — that  is,  those  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  and  of 
unity  and  i)lurality,  —  appear  as  the  most  important.  In  consequence 
of  this  union  the  infinite  is  at  the  same  time  finite ;  in  each  of  his 
manifestations  in  phenomena  the  unitary  deus  implicitvs  is  at  the 
same  time  the  deus  explicitus  poured  forth  into  plurality  (cf.  p. 
290).     God  is  the  greatest  (maximum)  and  at  the  same  time  also 

*  NkH^aus  Also  designates  his  own  doctrine,  in  contrast  with  opposing  sys- 
tems, as  a  coincidentia  oppositorum^  since  it  aims  to  do  justice  to  all  motives  of 
earlier  philosophy.     Cf.  the  passages  in  Falckenberg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60  ff. 

«  Thomas  exprt»8sed  the  same  thought  as  follows :  God  is  the  only  necessary 
being,  i.e.  that  which  exists  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature  (a  thought  which  is  to  be 
regarvUnl  as  an  embodiment  of  Anselm's  ontological  argument,  cf  ;  §  23,  2),  while 
in  the  ca*e  of  all  creatures,  essence  (or  quidditas  —  whatness)  is  reaUy  separate 
Crv>m  existonoe  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  is  in  itself  merely  possible  and 
that  the  latter  is  addeil  to  it  as  realisiUiou.  The  relation  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
fundamental  Aristotelian  ci>nc*t»ptions.  actus  and  pofetuia.  is  obvioua. 
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the  smallest  {minimum).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence 
of  this  union  it  follows  also  that  this  smallest  and  finite  is  in  its 
own  manner  participant  in  the  infinite,  and  presents  within  itself, 
as  does  the  whole,  a  harmonious  unity  of  the  many. 

Accordingly,  the  universe  is  also  infinite,  not  indeed  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  God  is  infinite,  but  in  its  own  way;  that  is,  it  is 
unlimited  in  space  and  time  (intermincUum,  or  privitively  infinite). 
But  a  certain  infinity  belongs  likewise  to  each  individual  thing, 
in  the  sense  that  in  the  characteristics  of  its  essence  it  carries 
within  itself  also  the  characteristics  of  all  other  individuals.  All 
is  in  all:  omnia  ubique.  In  this  way  every  individual  contains 
within  itself  the  universe,  though  in  a  limited  form  peculiar  to  this 
individual  alone  and  differing  from  all  others.  In  omnibus  partibus 
relucet  totum.  Every  individual  thing  is,  if  rightly  and  fully  known, 
a  mirror  of  the  universe,  —  a  thought  which  had  already  been  ex- 
pressed incidentally  by  the  Arabian  philosopher  Alkendi. 

Naturally  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  man,  and  in  his 
conception  of  man  as  a  microcosm  Nicolaus  attaches  himself 
ingeniously  to  the  terministic  doctrine.  The  particular  manner  in 
which  other  things  are  contained  in  man  is  characterised  by  the 
ideas  which  form  in  him  signs  for  the  outer  world.  Man  mirrors 
the  universe  by  his  '<  conjectures,"  by  the  mode  of  mental  repre- 
sentation peculiar  to  him  (cf.  above,  p.  343). 

Thus  the  finite  also  is  given  with  and  in  the  infinite,  the  individ- 
ual with  and  in  the  universal.  At  the  same  time  the  infinite  is 
necessary  in  itself;  the  finite,  however  (following  Duns  Scbtus),  is 
absolutely  contingent,  i.e.  mere  fact.  There  is  no  proportion 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite ;  even  the  endless  series  of  the 
finite  remains  incommensurable  with  the  tnily  infinite.  The  deri- 
vation of  the  world  from  God  is  incomprehensible,  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  finite  no  path  leads  to  the  infinite.  That  which 
is  real  as  an  individual  is  empirically  known,  itd  relations  and  the 
oppositions  prevailing  in  it  are  apprehended  and  distinguished  by 
the  understanding,  but  the  perception  or  intuition  of  the  infinite 
unity,  which,  exalted  above  all  these  opposites,  includes  them  all 
within  itself,  is  possible  only  by  stripping  off  all  such  finite  knowl- 
edge, by  the  mystical  exaltation  of  the  docta  ignorantia.  Thus  the 
elements  which  Cusanus  desired  to  imite  fall  apart  again,  even  in 
the  very  process  of  union.  The  attempt  to  complete  the  medisevs^l 
philosophy  and  make  it  perfect  on  all  sides  leads  ..to  its  iimer 
disintegration. 


PART  IV. 

THE  FHIL060PHT  OF  THE  BKNAIBSAKOIb 

J.  E.  Erdmano,  Venueh  einer  toUtemckqfUidun  DanUUung  der  OtwekiekU 

der  neueren  PhUoBophie.    3  pts.,  in  6  toIb.    Riga  and  Le^  1884-63. 
H.  Ulrici,  0€9chiehU  und  KrUik  der  Prine^^ien  der  neueren  FhOoeopkU,    2 

toIb.    Leips.  1345. 
Kuno  Fischer,  Geschiehte  der  neueren  PkOaeopMe,  4th  ed.  Helddb.  1307  If. 

[Eng.  tr.  of  Vol.  L,  Descartes  and  Hi$  School,  by  J.  P.  Gofdy,  N.Y.  1877.] 
Ed.  Zeller,  Geeehiekte  der  deut$chen  PhOoeophie  teU  Leibniz.    2d  ed.,  Berlin, 

1376. 
W.  Windelband,  Oeeehiehte  der  neueren  Philoeophie.  2  vols.  Leips.  8d  ed.  1399>. 
R.  Falckenberg,  OeMchiehte  der  neueren  PhQoeophie,   Leipe.  1386.    [Eng.  tr.  by 

A.  C.  Armstrong,  N.Y.  18»3.] 
J.  Schaller,  Qetchichte  der  Naturphiloeophie  eeit  Bacon.   2  toIs.    Leipe.  1841-44. 
J.  Baoroann,  Die  Lehren  von  Baum,  ZeU  und  MiUhematik  in  der  neueren  Phi* 

losophie.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1863  f. 
F.  Vorlftnder,  Oeschichte  der  philosophischen  Moral-^  BecJUs-,  und  StaaUlehre 

der  Engl&nder  und  Framosen.    Marburg,  1855. 
F.  Jodl,  Geschichte  der  Ethik  in  der  neueren  Philosophie.    2  vols.    Stuttgart, 

1832-80. 
B.  Pttnjer,  Oeechichte  der  christlichen  Beligionsphilosophie  seit  der  Beforma- 

Hon.    2  vols.    Braunschweig,  1880-83.    [Eng.  tr.  of  Vol.  I.,  History  of  the 

Christian  Philosophy  of  Beligion  from  the  Beformation  to  Kant,  by  W. 

Hastle,  Edin.  and  N.Y.  1887.] 
[B.  F.  Burt,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.    2  vols.    Chicago,  1892.] 

The  antitheses  which  make  their  appearance  in  mediaeval  philoso- 
phy at  the  time  of  its  close  have  a  more  general  significance ;  they 
show  in  theoretical  form  the  self-conscious  strengthening  of  secular 
civilisation  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Church.  The  undercurrent, 
which  for  a  thousand  years  had  accompanied  the  religious  main 
movement  of  the  intellectual  life  among  the  Western  peoples, 
swelling  here  and  there  to  a  stronger  potency,  now  actually  forced 
its  way  to  the  surface,  and  in  the  centuries  of  transition  its  slowly 
wrested  victory  makes  the  essential  characteristic  for  the  beginning 
of  modern  times. 

Thus  gradually  developing  and  constantly  progressing,   modern 
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acience  freed  itself  from  medieeyal  views,  and  the  intricate  process 
in  which  it  came  into  being  went  band  in  band  with  the  multifold 
activity  with  which  modem  life  in  its  entirety  began.  For  modem 
life  begins  everywhere  with  the  vigorous  development  of  details; 
the  tense  {lapidare)  unity  into  which  medieeval  life  was  concen- 
trated, breaks  asunder  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  primitive  vigour 
bursts  the  band  of  common  tradition  with  which  history  had 
encircled  the  mind  of  the  nations.  Thus  the  new  epoch  announces 
itself  by  the  awakening  of  national  life;  the  time  of  the  world- 
empire  is  past  in  the  intellectual  realm  also,  and  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  decentralisation  takes  the  place  of  the  unitary  concen^ 
tration  in  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  worked.  Eome  and  Paris 
cease  to  be  the  controlling  centres  of  Western  civilisation,  Latin 
ceases  to  be  the  sole  language  of  the  educated  world. 

In  the  religious  domain  this  process  showed  itself  first  in  the  fact 
that  Eome  lost  its  sole  mastery  over  the  Church  life  of  Christianity. 
Wittenberg,  Geneva,  London,  and  other  cities  became  new  centres 
of  religion.  The  inwardness  of  faith,  which  in  Mysticism  had 
already  risen  in  revolt  against  the  secularisation  of  the  life  of  the 
Church,  rose  to  victorious  deliverance,  to  degenerate  again  at  once 
into  the  organisation  which  was  indispensable  for  it  in  the  outer 
world.  But  the  process  of  splitting  into  various  sects,  which  set 
in  in  connection  with  this  external  organisation,  wakened  all  the 
depths  of  religious  feeling,  and  stirred  for  the  following  centuries 
the  passion  and  fanaticism  of  confessional  oppositions.  Just  by  this 
means,  however,  the  dbminance  at  the  summit  of  scientific  life  of  a 
complete  and  definitive  religious  belief  was  broken.  What  had 
been  begun  in  the  age  of  the  Crusades  by  the  contact  of  religions 
was  now  completed  by  the  controversy  between  Christian  creeds. 

It  is  -not  a  matter  of  accident  that  the  number  of  centres  of 
scientific  life  in  addition  to  Paris  was  also  growing  rapidly.  While 
Oxford  had  already  won  an  importance  of  its  own  as  a  seat  of 
the  Franciscan  opposition,  now  we  find  first  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Prague,  then  the  numerous  academies  of  Italy,  and  finally  the 
wealth  of  new  universities  of  Protestant  Germany,  developing  their 
independent  vital  forces.  But  at  the  same  time,  by  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  literary  life  gained  such  an  extension  and  such  a 
widely  ramifying  movement  that,  following  its  inner  impulse,  it 
was  able  to  free  itself  from  its  rigid  connection  with  the  schools, 
strip  off  the  fetters  of  learned  tradition,  and  expand  unconstrained 
in  the  forms  shaped  out  for  it  by  individual  personalities.  So 
philosophy  in  the  Renaissance  loses  its  corporate  character,  and 
becomes  in  its  best  achievements  the  free  deed  of  individuals ;  it 
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seeks  its  soutces  in  the  broad  extent  of  the  real  world  of  iti  own 
time,  and  presents  itself  externally  more  and  more  in  the  garb  of 
modem  flational  languages* 

In  this  way  science  became  involved  in  &  powerfid  fermentation. 
The  two-thousand-year-old  forms  of  the  intellectual  life  seemed  to 
hare  been  outlived  and  to  have  become  unusable.  A  passionate,  and 
at  the  first,  still  unclear  search  for  novelty  filled  all  minds^  and 
excited  imagination  gained  the  mastery  of  the  movement.  But,  in 
connection  with  this,  the  whole  multiplicity  of  interests  of  seeular 
life  asserted  themselves  in  philosophy, — the  powerful  development 
of  political  life,  the  rich  increase  in  outward  civilisation,  the  exten- 
sion of  European  civilisation  over  foreign  parts  of  the  world,  and 
not  least  the  world-joy  of  newly  awakened  art.  And  this  fresh  and 
living  wealth  of  new  content  brought  with  it  the  result  that  philos- 
ophy became  pre-eminently  subject  to  no  one  of  these  interests,  but 
rather  took  them  all  up  into  itself,  and  with  the  passing  of  time 
raised  itself  above  them  again  to  the  free  work  of  knowing,  to  the 
ideal  of  knowledge  for  its  owti  sake. 

The  new  birth  of  the  purely  theoretical  epirit  id  the  true  meaning  of 
the  scientific  ''  Renaissance,"  and  in  this  consists  also  its  kinship  of 
spirit  toith  Ghreek  thought,  which  was  of  decisive  importance  for  its 
development.  The  subordination  to  ends  of  practical,  ethical,  and 
religious  life  which  had  prevailed  in  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
Hellenistic-Roraan  period  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  decreased  more 
and  more  at  the  beginning  of  the  modem  period,  and  knowledge  of 
reality  appeared  again  as  the  absolute  end  of  scientific  research, 
fivist  as  at  the  beginnings  of  Greek  thought,  so  now,  this  theoretical 
impulse  turned  its  attention  essentially  to  natural  science.  The 
nio<lern  mind,  which  had  taken  up  into  itself  the  achievements  of 
later  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  appears  from  the  beginning 
as  having  attained  a  stronger  self-consciousness,  as  internalised,  and 
as  having  penetrated  deeper  into  its  own  nature,  in  comparison 
with  the  ancient  mind.  But  true  as  this  is,  its  first  independent 
intellectual  activity  was  the  return  to  a  disinterested  concep- 
tion of  Nature.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  pressed 
toward  this  end,  and  in  this  direction  it  achieved  its  greatest 
results. 

Feeling  such  a  relationship  in  its  fundamental  impulse,  the 
modern  spirit  in  its  passionate  search  for  the  new  seized  at  first 
upon  the  oldest.  The  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy  brought  out 
by  the  humanistic  movement  was  eagerly  taken  up,  and  the  systems  of 
Greek  philosophy  were  revived  in  violent  opposition  to  the  mediaeval 
tradition.     But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  movement  of 
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history  this  return  to  antiquity  presents  itself  as  but  the  instinctive 
preparation  for  the  true  work  of  the  modem  spirit,^  which  in  this 
Castalian  bath  attained  its  youthful  vigour.  By  living  itself  into  the 
world  of  Greek  ideas  it  gained  the  ability  to  master  in  thought  its 
own  rich  outer  life,  and  thus  equipped,  science  turned  from  the  sub- 
tility  of  the  inner  world  with  full  vigour  back  to  the  investigation 
of  Nature,  to  open  there  new  and  wider  paths  for  itself. 

The  history  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  is  therefore  in 
the  main  the  history  of  the  process  in  which  the  natural  science 
mode  of  regarding  the  world  is  gradually  worked  out  from  the 
humanistic  renewal  of  Greek  philosophy.  It  falls,  therefore,  appro- 
priately into  two  periods,  the  humanistic  period  and  the  ncUural 
«C^nc«  period.  As  a  boundary  line  between  the  two  we  may  per- 
haps regard  the  year  1600.  The  first  of  these  periods  contains  the 
supplanting  of  mediseval  tradition  by  that  of  genuine  Grecian 
thought,  and  while  extremely  rich  in  interest  for  the^history  of 
civilisation  and  in  literary  dpctivity,  these  two  centuries  show  from 
a  philosophical  point  of  view  merely  that  shifting  of  earlier  thoughts 
by  which  preparation  is  made  for  the  new.  .The  second  period  in- 
cludes the  beginnings  of  modern  natural  research' which  gradually 
conquered  their  independence,  and  following  t^ese  the  great  metsr 
physical  systems  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  two  periods  form  a  most  intimately  connected  whol0.  For 
the  inner  impelling  motive  in  the  philosophical  movement  of  Hu- 
manism was  the  same  urgent  demand  for  a  radically  new  knowledge 
of  the  world,  which  ultimately  found  its  fulfilment  in  the  process  in 
which  natural  science  became  established  and  worked  out  according 
to  principles.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  work  took  place,  and 
the  forms  of  thought  in  which  it  became  complete,  prove  to  be  in 
all  important  points  dependent  upon  the  stimulus  proceeding  from 
the  adoption  of  Greek  philosophy.  Modern  naturcU  science  is  the 
daughter  of  Humanism. 

1  In  this  respect  the  course  of  development  of  science  in  the  Renaissance  ran 
exactly  parallei  to  that  of  art.  The  line  which  leads  from  Giotto  to  Leonardo, 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Dfirer,  and  Rembrandt,  passes  gradually  from 
the  reanimation  of  classical  forms  to  independent  and  immediate  apprehension 
of  Nature.  And  Goethe  is  likewise  proof  that  for  us  modems  the  way  to 
Nature  leads  through  Greece. 
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Tm  C0Dtiiniil7  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of 
EaioiMBB&  hamuli^  nuuiifesta  itself  nowhere  so  remarkably  as  in 
the  Rfmairitanflft  At  bo  time  perhaps  has  the  wsint  for  somethiag 
eompletel;  new,  for  a  total  and  radical  tranBformation,  not  only  in 
the  intelleotoil  life,  bat  alao  in  the  whole  state  of  society,  been  felt 
Mr  ligonnuily  and  ex^ressAd  so  variously  and  passionately  as  then, 
and  no  time  has  experienced  so  many,  so  adveuturous,  and  so  ambi- 
tious attempts  at  innovation  as  did  this.  And  yet,  if  we  look  closely, 
and  do  not  allow  ourselres  to  be  deceired,  either  by  the  grotesque 
self-consciousness  or  by  the  naive  grandiloquence  which  are  the 
order  of  the  day  in  this  literature,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  whole 
multiform  process  goes  on  within  the  bounds  of  ancient  and  mediae- 
val traditions,  and  strives  in  obscure  longing  toward  a  goal  which 
is  an  object  rather  of  premonition  than  of  clear  oonoeptiou.  It  was 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  process  of  fermentation 
became  complete,  and  this  turbulent  mixture  clari6ed. 

The  essential  ferment  in  this  movement  was  the  opposition 
between  the  inherited  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was 
already  falling  into  dissolution,  and  the  original  works  of  Greek 
thinkers  which  began  to  be  known  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  new 
atream  of  culture  flowed  from  Byzantium  by  the  way  of  Florence 
and  Bome,  which  once  more  strongly  diverted  the  course  of  Western 
thought  from  its  previous  direction.  In  so  far  the  humanistic 
Kenaissance,  the  so-called  re-birth  of  classical  antiquity,  appears  as 
a  continuation  and  completion  of  that  powerful  process  of  appropri- 
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ation  presented  by  the  Middle  Ages  (cf.  pp.  264  ff.,  310  L);  and  if  this 
process  consisted  in  retracing  in  reverse  order  the  ancient  move^ 
ment  of  thought,  it  now  reached  its  end,  inasmuch  as  essentially  all 
of  the  original  ancient  Greek  literature  which  is  accessible  to-day, 
now  became  known. 

The  becoming  known  of  the  Greek  originals,  and  the  spread  of 
humanisHc  culture,  called  out  a  movement  of  opposition  to  Scholas- 
ticism, at  first  in  Italy,  then  also  in  Grermany,  France,  and  England. 
As  regards  subject-matter,  this  opposition  was  directed  against  the 
mediflBval  interpretations  of  Greek  metaphysics ;  as  regards  method, 
against  authoritative  deduction  from  conceptions  taken  as  assump- 
tions; as  regards  form,  against  the  tasteless  stiffness  of  monastic 
Latin :  and  with  the  wonderful  restoration  of  ancient  thought,  with 
the  fresh  imaginative  nature  of  a  life-loving  race,  with  the  refine- 
ment and  wit  of  an  artistically  cultivated  time  for  its  aids  this  oppo- 
sition won  a  swift  victory. 
'  But  this  opposition  was  divided  within  itself.  There  were  PlcUo- 
nUts,  who  for  the  most  part  would  better  be  called  Neo-Platonists ; 
there  were  Arietatelianaj  who,  in  turn,  were  again  divided  into  differ- 
ent groups,  vigorously  combating  one  another,  according  to  their 
attachment  to  one  or  another  of  the  ancient  interpreters.  There, 
too,  were  the  reawakened  older  doctrines  of  Greek  cosmology,  of 
the  lonians  and  Pythagoreans;  the  conception  of  Nature  held  by 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  rose  to  new  vigour.  Scepticism  and  the 
mixed  popular  and  philosophical  Eclecticism  lived  again. 

While  this  humanistic  movement  was  either  religiously  indiffer- 
ent or  even  engaged  together  with  open  **  heathenism  "  in  warfare 
against  Christian  dogma,  an  equally  violent  controversy  between 
transmitted  doctrines  was  in  progress  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  Catholic  Church  intrenched  itself  against  the  assault  of  thought 
more  and  more  firmly  behind  the  bulwark  of  Thomism,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  ProtestantSy  Augustine  was  the 
leading  mind  —  a  continuation  of  the  antagonism  observed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  when  dogmas  were  thrown  into  philosophical 
form  in  the  Protestant  Church,  the  Reformed  branch  remained 
nearer  to  Augustine,  while  in  the  LutJieran  Church,  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  Humanism,  a  tendency  toward  the  original  form 
of  the  Aristotelian  system  prevailed.  In  addition  to  these  ten- 
dencies, however,  German  Mysticism,  with  all  the  widely  ramified 
traditions  which  united  in  it  (cf.  §  26,  5),  maintained  itself  in  the 
religious  need  of  the  people,  to  become  fruitful  and  efficient  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  future,  more  vigorous  in  its  life  than  the  Church 
erudition  that  sought  in  vain  to  stifle  it. 
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The  new  which  was  being  prepared  in  these  various  conflicts  was 
the  consummation  of  that  movement  which  had  begun  with  Dans 
Scotus  at  the  culmination  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  viz.  the  sepaia> 
tion  of  philosophy  from  theology.  The  more  philosophy  established 
itself  by  the  side  of  theology  as  an  independent  secular  science,  the 
more  its  peculiar  task  was  held  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Nature,  In  this 
result  all  lines  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  meet.  Philoso- 
phy shall  be  natural  science,  —  this  is  the  watchword  of  the  time. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  purpose,  nevertheless,  necessarily  moved 
at  first  within  the  traditional  modes  of  thought ;  these,  however, 
had  their  common  element  in  the  anthropocerUric  character  of  their 
WeUanechauungy  which  had  been  the  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophy  as  a  theory  and  art  of  life.  For  this  reason  the 
natural  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  in  all  its  lines  takes  for  its 
starting-point,  in  constructing  its  problems,  man^s  position  in  the 
cosmos;  and  the  revolution  in  ideas  which  took  place  in  this  aspect, 
under  the  influence  of  the  changed  conditions  of  civilisation,  became 
of  decisive  importance  for  shaping  anew  the  whole  theory  of  the 
world.  At  this  point  metaphysical  imagination  and  fancy  was  most 
deeply  stirred,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  produced  its  cosmical 
poetry,  prototypal  for  the  future,  in  the  doctrines  of  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Jacob  Boehme, 

The  following  treat  in  general  the  revival  of  ancient  philosophy :  L.  Heeren, 
GeschicfUe  der  Studien  der  claasischen  Litteratur  (Gottingen,  1797-1802)  ; 
G.  Vogt,  Die  Wiederbelehung  des  classischen  AUerthums  (Berlin,  1880  f.). 

The  main  seat  of  Platoniun  was  the  Academy  of  Florence^  which  was 
founded  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  brilliantly  maintained  by  his  successors. 
The  impulse  for  this  had  been  given  by  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho  (1365-1450), 
the  author  of  numerous  commentaries  and  compendiums,  and  of  a  treatise  in 
Greek  on  the  difference  between  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian  doctrine. 
Cf.  Fr.  Schultze,  G.  G.  P.  (Jena,  1874).— Bessarion  (born  1403  in  Trebizond, 
died  as  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  church  in  Ravenna,  1472)  waJ?  his  influential 
pupil.  Bessarion's  main  treatise,  Adversus  Calumniatorem  Platonis,  appeared 
at  Rome,  1469.  Complete  Works  in  Migne's  coll.  (Paris,  1800).— The  most 
important  members  of  the  Platonic  circle  were  Marsilio  Ficino  of  Florence 
(1433-1499),  the  translator  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  author 
of  a  Theologia  Platonica  (Florence,  1482),  and  at  a  later  time,  Francesco 
Patrlssi  (1529-1597),  who  brought  the  natural  philosophy  of  this  movement  to 
its  completest  expression  in  his  Xova  de  Universis  Philosophia  (Ferrara,  1591). 

A  similar  instance  of  Neo-Platonism  alloyed  with  Neo-I*ythagorean  and 
ancient  Pythagorean  motives  is  afforded  by  Jolm  Pico  of  Mirandola  (1403-94). 

The  study  of  Aristotle  in  the  original  sources  was  promoted  in  Italy  by 
Oeorgias  of  Trebisond  (1396-1484 ;  Comparatio  Platan  is  et  Aristo'teliSj 
Venice,  1523)  and  Theodoras  Qaza  (died  1478),  in  Holland  and  (iennany 
by  Rudolf  Agricola  (1442-1485),  and  in  France  by  Jacques  Lef^vre  (Faber 
Stapulensis,  1455-1537). 

The  Aristotelians  of  the  Renaissance  (aside  from  the  churchly -.scholastic 
line)  divided  into  the  two  parties  of  the  Averroists  and  the  Alexandrists. 
The  University  of  Padua,  as  the  chief  seat  of  Averroism,  wa;J  also  the  place 
of  the  liveliest  controversies  between  the  two. 
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As  representatives  of  ATerroiwn/we  mention  Niooletto  Vemias  (died 
149&),  especially  Alexander  AchilUni  of  Bologna  (died  1618 ;  works,  Venice, 
1545);  further,  Augostiiio  Nilo  (1473-1546 ;  main  treatise,  De  Intellectu  et 
Dcemonibus;  Optiseula,  Paris,  1654),  and  the  Neapolitan  Ziniani  (died  1532).* 

To  the  Alezandxists  belong  Xbrmolao  Barbaro  of  Venice  (1454-14U3; 
Con^ndiuni  ScieiUiai  Naturalti  ex  Aristotele^  Venice,  1547),  and  the  most 
important  Aristotelian  of  the  Renaissance,  Pletro  Pomponaxxi  (bom  1462  in 
Mantua,  died  1524  in  Bologna.  His  most  important  writings  are  De  immortali' 
tote  Animn  with  the  Defensorium  against  Niphus,  De  fato  libero  arbitrio  prai- 
destinatione  pr&videntia  dei  libri  quinque  ;  cf.  L.  Ferri,  La  Psicologia  di  P:  P., 
Rome,  1877),  and  his  pupils,  Gkiaparo  Contaxini  (died  1542),  GUmon  Porta 
(died  1555),  and  Julius  Caesar  ScaUser  (1484-1558). 

Among  the  later  Aristotelians,  Jaoopo  Zabarella  (1532^1580),  Anilriwft 
Casaalplniia  (1510-1603),  Cesare  Cremonini  (1552-1681)  and  others  seem 
rather  to  have  adjusted  the  above  oppositions. 

Of  the  renewals  of  other  Greek  philosophers,  the  following  are  especially  to 
be  mentioned :  — 

JoMt  Lipa  (1547-1606),  Manuductio  ad  Stoicam  FhUosopJUam  (Antweix>, 
1604),  and  other  writings ;  and  Caspar  Bohoppe,  ElemetUa  Stoica  Philotophite 
MoralU  (Mainz,  1606). 

Dav.  Seiuiert  (1572-1637),  Physica  (Wittenberg,  1618)  ;  Sebastian  Baaao 
(Philoiophia  Naturalis  adversus  Ariatotelem,  Geneva,  1621) ;  and  Joh^mea 
Magiieniia,Z)emocn<iM  Beviviscens  (Pavia,  1646). 

Claude  de  B^rigard  as  renewer  of  the  Ionic  natural  philosophy  in  his 
Cereuli  Pisani  (Udine,  1643  ff.). 

Pierre  Gaaaendi  (1592-1655),  De  VUa  Moribns  et  Doctrina  Epicuri  (Ley- 
den,  1647)  [works,  Lyons,  1658],  lEind  lastly 

Emanuel  Maigiiaima  (1601-1671),  whose  Curtus  Philosophieus  (Toulouse, 
1652)  defends  Empedoclean  doctrines. 

The  following  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bceptidam :  Micbel  de 
Montaig;iie  (1533-1502 ;  Essais,  Bordeaux,  1580,  new  editions,  Paris,  1865, 
and  Bordeaux,  1870)  [Eng.  tr.  by  Cotton,  ed.  by  Hazlitt,  Lond.  1872 ;  also  by 
Florio,  ed.  by  Morley,  Lond.  1887J,  FranQola  Banohes  (1562-1632,  a  Portu- 
guese who  taught  in  Toulouse,  author  of  the  Tractains  de  multum  nohili  et 
prima  universali  scientia  quod  nihU  teitur^  Lyons,  1581 ;  of.  L.  Gerkrath,  F,  8., 
Vienna,  1860),  Pierre  Charron  (1541-1603 ;  De  la  Sagesse,  Bordeaux,  1601) : 
later  Francois  de  la  Motte  le  Vayer  (1586-1672,  Cinq  Dialogues,  Mons,  1673), 
Samuel  Borbiire  (1615-1670,  translator  of  Sextus  Empiricus),  and  Simon 
Foaoher  (1644-96,  author  of  a  history  of  the  Academic  Sceptics,  Paris,  1600). 

The  sharpest  polemic  against  Scholasticism  proceeded  from  those  Humanists 
who  set  against  it  the  Roman  eclectic  popular  philoaopby  of  sound  common 
sense  in  an  attractive  form,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  rhetorical  garb.  Agricola 
is  to  be  mentioned  here  also,  with  his  treaUse  De  Inventione  Dialectica  (1480). 
Before  him  was  Laurentiiia  Valla  (1408-1457  ;  Dialecticce  Digputationes  contra 
Ariatoteleos,  Ven.  1490),  Lndovlco  Vivea  (bom  in  Valencia,  1402,  died 
in  Brtlgge,  1546;  De  Disdplinis,  Brfigge,  1531,  works,  Basel,  1555;  cf.  A. 
Lange  in  Schmidt^s  Encyelopddie  der  P&dagogik,  Vol.  IX.),  Marina  NlxoUna 
(1498-1576 ;  De  veris  principiis  et  vera  ratione  philosojohandi,  Parma,  1553), 
finally  Pierre  de  la  Ram^  (Petrus  Ramus,  1515-1572,  InstUutiones  Dialec- 
ticce,  Paris,  1543 ;  cf.  Ch.  Waddmgton,  Paris,  1849  and  1856). 

The  tradition  of  Thomiatic  Bcholaaticiam  maintained  itself  most  strongly 
at  the  Spanish  universities.  Among  its  supporters  the  most  prominent  was 
Francis  fihiares  of  Granada  (1548-1617;  Disputationes  Metaphysics,  1605, 
works,  26  vols.,  Paris,  1856-66 ;  cf.  K.  Werner,  S.  und  die  Scholastik  der 
letzten  Jahrhunderte,  R6gensburg,  1861)  ;  the  collective  work  of  the  Jesuits  of 
Coimbra,  the  so-called  Collegium  ConembricensCf  is  also  to  be  mentioned. 

Proteatantiam  stood  from  the  beginning  in  closer  relation  to  the  humanistic 
movement.  In  Germany  especially  the  two  went  frequently  hand  in  hand  ;  cf . 
K.  Hagen,  Deutschlands  litterarische  und  religi'dse  Verhaltnisse  im  Rfforma-' 
tionszeitalter,  3  vols.,  Frankfort,  1868. 

At  the  Protestant  universities  Aristotelianism  was  introduced  principally 
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hf  PUip  MriHWltaD;  ■  In  th«  «ditioii  of  Ut  wdils  tf  BnlHtaMUv  aad 
UndMa  th«  phltotophleil  mri»  form  To^  Of  cMrf  faMnttMW 

•moiur  UiBift  an  the  taBfe4ioolni  on  UmeIo  ^dialMtM  aiid  irtim  CL  A.  BkhtwJ 
Jt**  FenUmaCt  wn  )d«i>U10Mm)UtalbM  rnlifriekl  (Lflips.  1810);  K.  Bact- 
fakteft  Jr>  ato  JVgpqplor  gimiaiifiii  (Iterilnt  1860). 

latharblmwlf  alood  mooh  iiMcw  tha  posMoa  of 
Welaw,  JDfo  GkrIrtolMrIt  Lalto'a,  Leipa.  18tt).   Thia  waa  am 
wKh  Oahptn,  whne  ^aliM^  waa  friewUler  inoUnad  towaid  aoi 
pliiloaoplly« aapeolally  theitaUan  Nao-FlaloBiaai.    Tba  aokHitWc 
aU  three  gieai  rafomwri  Uea,  however,  ao  esdiialvdj  fai  the 
that  they  are  to  be  mentkmed  heie  otOj  aa  eawnltel  faetota  of  Urn 
leotnal  movement  In  the  alzteenth  oentniy. 

Pioteitant  Ariatoteliantm  fbond  to  flnponeito  in  aioolBn.    

(1647-16011,  Prafeoaor  te  Bmiel  and  AtMtz  FkUomipkIm  THmmkim,  

1678 ;  Aftiea  Comb,  Fkmnkfort,  1607;  ef.  F.  1.  Mwddifiehwaiwataig;  JT.  r, 
Ihr  ent€  deiOKhe  FMomiph^  Erlanaen,  1064),  further  in  ■nnlnlaiHaa  founded 

5r  IiaHo  acMini of  Sienna  (16a6J608)  and  Ma  Mphew  rfcwate  (1600-1004; 
.  A.  FodE,  Der  SodmtawkmmM,  Kiel,  1M7,  and  the  arthde  8.  hf  Hanof  in  hia 
Tlbeol.  Ae.,  Od  ed.,  XIV.  877  ft),  and  eqpeeialfar  in  the  poimlar  moiemmil  of 
itacfeiiai.  Among  the  repwaentatifee  of  thia  moveaBenl  are  momlnwH 
Andrwm  Ootandar  (1408-16691),  Oai^ar  Sohwenokiald  (1400-1601),  MbM- 
ttea  Vknaok  (1600-1646 ;  of.  K.  Hann,  cgk  dt,  m.  chaow  6)  and  «ipeelalhr 
▼atantlMWaitel (1668-1688;  JMtiUiMde  YUa  Bmia,  1000, ^fiMie  Mf, 
1018,  Fom  (mi»  WeU,  1618,  DkOomu  ds  CMmkmimma,  1014,  TwQ$i  0mM^ 
1016 ;  ef.  J.  O.  Opel,  V.  W.,  UAp^  1884). 

The  tendency  toward  nalwnl  jMtoaoijjy  in  attaoluieai  to  maCoeanaa 
^ypeaza more  atron^  in  Chailea  BoadDd  (BoviOai,  1470-1668;  Db  IMRmim 
and  D$  SBiuibMt;  De  8im(mUta,  Cf.  J.  Dippel,  Fetwich  efaer  iliitai.  DianM* 
l»R^  der  FhUoi.  dM  C.  A,  Wllnbiiig,  1888),  and  OIvqImbo  OavOuw  (1601- 
1670 ;  Db  VUa  Propria^  De  VarkMU  Bentm^  D§  AiftiaCMe;  woih%  Lyona, 
1688).  Cf.  on  thia  and  the  following,  Rimer  nnd  8iber,  Zeften  wnd  Ltkrmtlnmk 
gen  MHttffKer  AyeUfcerlai id. umd  17.  Jitkrhumdmi,!  Hefto, Bolafaaeh,  1010 flL). 

The  moat  brilliant  among  tlie  Italian  natcual  philoeopheni  ia  CMoidaBO  Biviio 
of  Nola,  in  Campania.  Bom  in  1648,  and  reared  in  Naples,  he  met  so  much  ana- 
picion  in  the  Dcoiinican  Order,  into  which  he  had  entered,  that  he  fled,  and  from 
that  time  on,  led  an  unsettled  life.  He  went  by  way  of  Rome  and  imper  Italy 
to  Genoa,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  held  lectures  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  then  in  Witton- 
berg  and  Helmstfidt,  visited  also  Marbuig,  Prague,  Fnmkfort,  and  Zurich,  and 
finmly,  in  Venice,  met  the  fate  of  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  by 
treacheiy.  He  was  delivered  to  Rome,  and  there,  after  imprisonment  for  sev- 
oral  years,  was  burned,  1600,  on  account  of  his  steadfast  refusal  to  retract. 
His  Latin  woriLs  (8  vols.,  Naples,  1880-81)  concern  partly  the  Ltdllan  art  (esp. 
D€  Imaginum  8ignamm  et  Idearum  CamposUione),  and  in  part  are  didactic 
poems  or  metaphysical  treatises  (De  Monade  Numero  et  Figura ;  De  Triplici 
MinivMi)  :  the  Italian  writings  (ed.  by  A.  Wagner,  Leips.  1820,  new  ed.  by  P.  de 
La^^^t  2  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1888)  are  partly  satirical  compositions  (II  Candelaio^ 
Im  Cena  delle  Cineri,  Spaccio  delta  BesHa  Trioitfante^  German  by  Kuhlenbeok, 
Leips.  1890,  CaboUa  del  Cavallo  Pegaeeo),  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
complete  expoeitions  of  his  doctrines :  DUUoghi  della  Cauea  Prindpto  ed  Uno, 
(verman  by  Lasson  (Berlin,  1872)  ;  Degli  Eroici  Furari ;  DelV  Jnfinito^  Univeno 
e  Dei  Mondi.  Cf.  Bartholmto,  G.  B,  (Paris,  1816  f.)  ;  Dom.  Berti,  VUa  di  O.  B, 
rrnrin,  1867),  and  Documenti  Iniorno  a  O.  B.  (Turin,  1880)  ;  Chr.  Sigwart  in 
KMne  Sehriftent  L  (Freiburg,  1880) ;  H.  Brunnhofer,  G.  B,'s  Weltanechauung 
und  Verkdngniae  (Leips.  1882).  [G^.  Bruno,  by  I.  Frith,  Lond.,  TrObner;  T. 
Whitaker  in  Mind,  Vol.  IX.]. 

Another  tendency  is  represented  by  Bamardino  Talaaio  (1608-1688;  De 

rerum  natura  juxta  propria  principia,  Rome,  1666  and  Naples,  1586.    On  him 

^M  F.  Fiorentino,  Florence,  1872  and  1874 ;  L.  Ferri,  Turin,  1873),  and  his  more 

oitant  successor,  Tommaao  Campanalla.     Bom  1668,  in  Stilo  of  Calabria, 

riy  became  a  Dominican,  was  rescued  and  brought  to  France  after  many 

mtions  and  an  imprisonment  of  several  years.    There  he  became  intimate 

lie  Cartealan  circle*  and  died  in  Paris.  1680,  before  the  completion  of  the 
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full  edition  of  his  wrltingi,  which  wu  to  be  called  Ituiauratio  8eien»iaruwL  A 
new  edition,  with  biographical  introdoction  by  d*Ancona  has  appeared  (Turin, 
1864).  Of  his  very  numerous  writings  may  be  mentioned :  Pridromtu  FfUloM- 
ophi4B  Ifutaurandm,  1617  ;  Beali$  PkUosophict  Fortes  Quaiuor  (with  the  ap- 
pendix, CivUae  Solis),  1823 ;  De  Monarchia  Hiepanica,  1626 ;  PMosophim 
RationalU  Partes  (^uinque^  1638 ;  Universixlis  Philosophke  sen  metaphysicarum 
rerumjuxta  propria  principia  partes  tres^  1638.  Cf.  Baldacbini,  Vita  e  FUasoJla 
di  T.  a  (Naples,  1840  and  1843} ;  Dom.  Berti,  Nuavi  Documenti  di  T.  C. 
(Rome,  1^1). 

Theosophical-magical  doctrines  are  found  with  Jolm  Rsnohllii  (1466-1622; 
DeVerbo  Mirijko,  DeArte  Ca&5aiif(ica),  Agrippa  of  NattaalMliii  (1487-1636; 
De  Occulta  Philosophia;  De  Incertitudine  et  Vanitate  Sdentiarum),  Frnnotoo 
Zorzl  (1460-1640,  De  Harmonia  Mundi,  Paris,  1640). 

A  more  important  and  independent  thinker  is  Theophrastus  Bombastus  Par- 
aoelans  of  Uohenheim  (bom  1403  at  Einsiedeln,  he  passed  an  adventurous  life, 
was  VtoteaaoT  of  Chemistry  in  Basel,  and  died  in  Salzburg,  1641).  Among  his 
works  (ed.  by  Huser,  Strassburg,  1616-18),  the  most  important  are  the  Opus 
Paramirum,  Die  grosse  Wundarsnei,  and  De  Natura  Rerum,  Cf .  R.  Eucken, 
Beitrdge  sur  Oesch.  der  neueren  Philos.,  Heidelberg,  1886.  Of  his  numerous 
pupils  the  most  important  are  Johann  Baptist  Tan  Halmont  (1677-1644 ;  Ger- 
man ed.  of  his  works,  1683),  and  his  son,  Franz  Mercurius,  also  Robert  Flndd 
(1674-1637,  Phaosaphia  Mosaiea,  Guda,  1638),  and  others. 

The  most  noteworthy  deposit  of  these  movements  is  formed  by  the  doctrine 
of  Jaoob  Boahma.  He  was  bom,  1676,  near  Gdrlitz,  absorbed  all  kinds  of 
thoughts  in  his  wanderings,  and  ouietly  elaborated  them.  Settled  as  a  shoe- 
maker at  Gorlitz,  he  came  forward,  1610,  with  his  midn  treatise  Aurora,  which 
at  a  later  time  after  he  had  been  temporarily  forced  to  keep  silence,  was  followed 
by  many  others,  among  them  especially  Vierzig  Fragen  von  der  Seele  (1620>, 
MysteHum  Magnum  (1623),  Von  der  Gnadenwahl  (1623).  He  died  1624.  CoU. 
works  ed.  by  Schiebler,  Leips.  1862.  Cf.  H.  A.  Fechner, «/.  ^.,  sein  Leben  und 
seine  Sehriften,  Gorlitz,  1863 ;  A.  Peip,  J,  B,  der  deulsche  Philosophy  Leips.  1860. 


§28.  The  Struggle  between  the 

The  immediate  attachment  to  the  Greek  philosophy  which  became 
prevalent  in  the  Renaissance,  was  not  entirely  without  its  precedent 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  men  like  Bernard  of  Ghartres  and  William 
of  Conches  (cf.  p.  302)  were  prototypes  of  the  union  of  an  increas- 
ing interest  for  knowledge  of  Nature  with  the  humanistic  move- 
ment. It  is  noteworthy,  and  characteristic  of  the  changing  fortune 
of  transmitted  doctrines,  that  now,  as  then,  the  union  between 
Humanism  and  natural  philosophy  attaches  itself  to  Plato,  and 
stands  in  opposition  to  Aristotle. 

1.  In  fact,  the  revival  of  ancient  literature  showed  itself  at  first 
in  the  form  of  a  atrftngtliftnif^y  nf  Phitnnimn^  The  humanistic  move- 
ment had  been  flowing  on  since  the  days  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio,  and  arose  from  the  interest  in  Roman  secular  literature 
which  was  closely  connected  with  the  awakening  of  the  Italian 
national  consciousness;  but  this  current  could  not  become  a  vic- 
torious stream  until  it  received  the  help  of  the  impulse  from  with- 
out which  proceeded  from  the  removal  of  the  Byzantine  scholars  to 
Italy.  Among  these  the  Aristotelians  were  of  like  number  and  im- 
portance with  the  Platonists,  but  the  latter  brought  that  which  was 
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xelatively  less  known,  and  therefore  more  impressive.  In  atldltion 
to  this,  Ari_9totle  was  regarded  in  tUe  West  as  the  philosopher  who 
waa  in  agreement  with  the  Chureh  doctriuCj  ind  thijg  the  opposition, 
which  longed  for  something  new,  ho  ped  much,  more  from  Elatfli-and 
still  further  there  was  the  sesthetic  charm  tiiat  comes  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  Athenian^  and  fur  wliicli  no  time  was  mure  keenly 
susceptible  than  this.  Thus  Italy  tirst  became  intoxicated  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  Plato  that  matched  that  of  departing  antiquity.  As 
if  to  connect  itself  immediately  with  this  latter  period,  the  Academy 
was  again  to  live  in  Florence,  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
Medicis  a  rich  scientific  activity  actually  developed  here,  in  which 
a  reverence  was  paid  to  the  leaders  like  Gemiatus  Pletho  and  Bes- 
sarion  which  was  not  less  than  that  once  given  to  the  Scholarchs  of 
Neo-HcUoniam.. 

But  the  relationship  with  this  latter  system  of  thought  went 
deeper;  the  Ryzantiue  tradition,  in  which  the  Platonic  doctrine  was 
received,  was  the  Neo-Platouic  tradition.  What  at  that  time  was 
taught  in  Florence  as  Platonism  waa  in  truth  Neo-Platonism.  Mar- 
silio  Ficino  translated  Plottnus  as  well  as  Piato,  and  his  "  Platonia 
Theology  "  was  not  much  different  from  that  of  Proclus,  So,  too, 
the  fantastic  natural  philosophy  of  Patrizzi  is  in  its  conceptional 
basis  nothing  but  tlie  Xeo-Pl:itonic  system  of  t* manation ;  but  it  is 
signifioaot  that  in  this  case  the  dnalistio  elements  of  Neo-Flato-  ' 
nism  are  entirely  stripped  off,  and  the  monistic  tendency  brought  out 
more  purely  and  fully.  On  this  account  the  Neo-Flatonist  of  the 
Kenaiasance  places  in  the  foreground  the  beauty  of  the  universe;  on 
this  account  even  the  deity,  the  Uoomnia  (One^l)  is  for  him  a 
sublime  world-unity  which  includes  plurality  harmoniously  within 
itself}  on  this  account  he  is  able  to  glorify  even  the  infinity  of  the 
universe  in  a  way  to  fascinate  the  fancy. 

2.  The  pantheistic  tendency,  which  is  so  TimniBt.fih^hl«  in  thin, 
waa  enough  to  make  this. flaton ism  an  object  of  suspicion  to  tho  ■ 
Church,  and  thus  to  ghe  its  Peripatetic  opponents  a  welcome  in- 
strument with  which  to  combat  it ;   and  an  instrument  that 


used  not  only  by  the  scholastic  Aristotelians,  but  also  by  the  others. 
Op  the  other  hand,  to  be  sure,  the  Platonists  coutd_t£piQach..the 

new  hnnianistic  Arij^tntolianiHin    fnr   ita   natural jutic  tPlripncieS,  H"d 

praise  their  own  tendency  toward  the  super-sensuous,  as  itX\ie;A  tn 
Christianity.  Thus  the  two  great  traditions  of  Greek  philosophy 
fought  their  battle  over  again,  while  each  charged  the  other  with 
its  unchristian  character.'    In  this  spirit  Pletho,  in  his  foiuiv  my 
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ypa^i;,  conducted  his  polemic  against  the  Aristotelians,  and  incurred 
thereby  condemnation  from  the  Patriarch  Gennadios  in  Constanti- 
nople; in  this  spirit  George  of  Trebizond  attacked  the  Academy, 
and  in  the  same  spirit,  though  milder,  Bessarion  answered  him. 
Thus  the  animosity  between  the  two  schools,  and  the  literary  stir 
it  produced  in  antiquity,  were  transferred  to  the  Renaissance,  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  men  like  Leonicus  Thomaeus  of  Padua  (died 
1533)  admonished  the  combatants  to  understand  the  deeper  unity 
that  subsists  between  the  two  heroes  of  philosophy. 

3.  Meanwhile  there  was  absolutely  uq  unity  among  the  Aristote- 
U(m9  themselves.  The  Grecian  interpreters  of  the  Stagirite  and 
their  adherents  looked  down  with  as  much  contempt  upon  the 
Averroists  as  upon  the  Thomists.  Both  passed  for  them  in  like 
manner  as  barbarians ;  they  themselves,  however,  were  for  the  most 
part  prepossessed  in  favour  of  that  interpretation  of  the  Master 
which  was  closely  allied  to  Stratonism,  and  which  was  best  repre- 
sented among  the  commentators  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisiac.  Here, 
too,  one  transmitted  theory  stood  in  opposition  to  the  others.  The 
conflict  was  especially  severe  in  Padua,  where  the  Averroists  saw 
their  fortress  threatened  by  the  successful  activity  of  Pomponatius 
as  a  teacher.  The  main  point  of  controversy  was  the  problem 
of  immortality.  Neither  party  admitted  a  full,  individual  immor- 
tality, but  Avfirroisffl^believed  that  it  possessed  at  least  a  compensa- 
tion for  this  in  the  unity  of  the  intellect,  while  the  Alexandrists 
attached  even  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  to  its  animal  conditions, 
and  regarded  it  as  perishable  with  them.  Connected  with  this  were 
the  discussions  on  theodicy,  providence,  destiny  and  freedom  of  the 
will,  miracles  and  signs,  in  which  Pomponazzi  frequently  inclined 
strongly  to  the  Stoic  doctrine. 

In  the  course  of  time  this  dependence  upon  commentators  and 
their  oppositions  was  also  stripped  off,  and  the  way  preparM  for  a 
pure,  immediate  apprehension  of  Aristotle.  This  succeeded  best 
with  CsBsalpinus,  who  avowed  his  complete  allegiance  to  Aristotle. 
An  equally  correct  understanding  of  the  Peripatetic  system  was 
gained  by  the  German  Humanists  from  a  philological  standpoint, 
but  following  Melancthon's  precedent  they  adopted  this  in  their 
own  doctrine  only  in  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  Protestant  dogma. 

4.  In  all  these  cases  the  adoption  of  Greek  philosophy  led  to  an 
opposition  to  Scholasticism  as  regards  the  real  content  or  matter  of 

of  the  ^^  twofold  tnith.^*  In  this  the  Averroista,  especially^  were  ready^  and  aa 
it  j^me  about  that  one  of  them,  Nifo,  had  himself  entrusted  by  the  Pope  with 
the  refutation  of  Pomponazzi^s  doctrine  of  immortftlity.  The  Tatte^Tlndeed,  also 
covered  himself  with  the  same  shield. 
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the  opposing  syateras.  Another  line  of  Hamanisra,  which  was 
in  aynipathy  with  Roman  literature,  luclined  to  a  predotnir 
formal  opposition,  of  which  John  of  Salisbury  may  be  regard 
amedispval  forerunner.  The  taste  of  the  Humanists  rebelled  aj 
the  barbarous  outward  form  of  niediaaval  literature.  AccuatoD 
the  polished  refinement  and  transparent  clearness  of  the  ai 
writers,  they  were  not  able  to  value  rightly  the  kernel  so  f 
character,  which  lay  within  the  rough  shell  of  the  scholastic  < 
nology.  The  minds  of  the  Renaissance,  with  their  essential 
thetic  disposition,  had  no  longer  any  feeling  for  the  abstract  r 
of  that  soienee  of  abstract  conceptions.  Thus  they  opened  the 
in  all  directions,  with  the  wea]>ons  of  jest  and  of  earnest;  inet' 
eonceptiona  they  demanded  things;  instead  of  artificially  conati 
words,  the  language  of  the  cultivated  world ;  instead  of  subtle  ] 
and  distinctions,  a  tasteful  exposition  that  should  speak  t 
imagiuation  and  heart  of  the  living  man. 

Laurentiua  Valla  was  the  first  to  make  this  cry  resound. 

I  took  it  up  in  lively  controversy,  and  Erasmus  also  join 
The  models  of  these  men  were  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  wh 
their  hand  the  method  of  philosophy  was  to  be  changed,  the 
lastic  dialectic  was  dislodged  and  in  its  place  were  introduce 
principles  of  rhetoric  and  grammar.  The  true  dialectic  i 
6  of  discoui'Se.'  The  "  Aristotelian  "  logic  therefore  b© 
the  object  of  most  violent  polemic;  the  doctrine  of  the  syllog 
to  be  simplified  and  driven  from  its  commanding  situation, 
syllogism  is  incapable  of  yielding  anything  new ;  it  is  an  unfi 
form  of  thought.  This  was  later  emphasised  by  Bruno,  Bacoi 
Descartes,  as  strongly  as  by  these  Humanists. 

But  the  more  closely  the  dominance  of  the  syllogism  wa 
nected  with  dialectical  **  Realism,"  the  more  nominalistic  and 
nistic  motives  connected  themselves  with  the  humanistic  oppoi 
This  shows  itself  in  the  cases  of  Vives  and  NizoUvx.  The 
zealous  against  the  reign  of  universal  conceptions ;  in  this,  ace 
to  Vives,  lies  the  true  reason  for  the  mediEeval  corruption 
sciences.  Universals,  Nizolius  teaches,' are  collective  names 
arise  by  "comprehension,"  not  by  abstraction;  individual 
with  their  qualities  constitute  reality.  It  concerns  us  to  appi 
these,  and  the  secondary  activity  of  the  understanding  which 
pares,  is  to  be  carried  out  as  simply  and  unartificially  as  poi 
Hence  all  metaphysical  assumptions,  which  have  made  so  gi 
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difficulty  in  previous  dialectic,  must  be  banished  from  logic.    Em- 
piricism can  use  only  9^  purely  formal  Utgic. 

The  << natural"  dialectic,  however,  was  sought  in  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  for,  Ramus  held,  it  should  teach  us  only  to  follow  in  our 
voluntary  thinking  the  same  laws  which,  according  to  the  nature  of 
reason,  control  also  our  involuntary  thinking,  and  present  themselves 
spontaneously  in  the  correct  expression  of  this  involuntary  process 
of  thought.  In  all  reflection,  however,  the  essential  thing  is  to 
discover  the  point  of  view  that  is  determinative  for  the  question, 
and  then  to  apply  this  correctly  to  the  subject.  Accordingly  Bamusy 
following  a  remark  of  Vives,^  divides  his  new  dialectic  into  the  doc-: 
trines  of  InverUio  and  J^tdidum.  The  first  part  is  a  kind  of  general- 
logic,  which  yet  cannot  avoid  introducing  again  in  the  form  of  the 
'^  2oct "  the  categories,  such  as  Causality,  Inherence,  Genus,  etc.,  and 
thus,  enumerating  them  without  system,  falls  into  the  nal've  meta- 
physics of  the  ordinary  idea  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  judgment 
is  developed  by  Ramus  in  three  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple  de- 
cision of  the  question  by  subsuming  the  object  under  the  discovered 
point  of  view ;  here  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  has  its  place, 
which  is  accordingly  much  smaller  than  formerly.  In  the  second 
place  the  judgment  is  to  unite  cognitions  that  belong  together  to  a 
systematic  whole,  by  definition  and  division  ;  its  highest  task,  how- 
ever, it  fulfils  only  when  it  brings  all  knowledge  into  relation  to 
God,  and  finds  it  grounded  in  him.  Thus  natural  dialectic  culminates 
in  theosophy.' 

Slight  as  was  the  depth  and  real  originality  of  this  rhetorical 
system,  it  yet  excited  great  respect  in  a  time  that  was  eager  for  the 
new.  In  Germany,  especially,  Ramists  and  anti-Ramists  engaged 
in  vehement  controversy.  Among  the  friends  of  the  system,  Jo- 
hannes Sturm  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  a  typical  pedagogue  of 
Humanism,  who  set  the  task  for  education  of  bringing  the  scholar 
to  the  point  where  he  knows  things,  and  how  to  judge  concerning 
them  from  a  correct  point  of  view,  and  to  speak  in  cultivated 
manner. 

5.  A  characteristic  feature  of  this  movement  is  its  cool  relation 
toward  metaphysics ;  this  very  fact  proves  its  derivation  from  the 
Roman  popular  philosophy.  Cicero,  to  whom  it  especially  attached 
itself,  was  particularly  influential  by  virtue  of  his  Academic  Scepti- 
cism or  Probabilism.  Surfeit  of  abstract  discussions  alienated 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Humanists  from  the  great  systems  of 

1  Lud.  Vives,  De  Cautis  Corr.  Art.  (first  part  of  De  Diseiplinis),  III.  5. 
*  Cf .  £.  Laas,  Die  Pddagogik  des  J.  8t,  krUiich  und  historisch  beleuchtet 
(BeiUn,  1872). 
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antiquity  also.  The  extension  of  religious  unbelief  or  indiffieveiife> 
ism  was  an  additional  motive  to  make  mxptidMni  appear  in  miaiij 
circles  as  the  right  temper  for  the  cultivated  man.  The  charm  of 
outer  life,  the  glitter  of  refined  civilisation,  did  the  rest  to  faring 
about  indifference  toward  philosophical  subtleties. 

This  scepticism  of  the  man  of  the  world  was  brought  to  its 
complete  expression  by  Montaigne.  With  the  easy  grace  and  fine- 
ness of  expression  of  a  g^reat  writer,  he  thus  gave  French  literature 
a  fundamental  tone  which  has  remained  its  essential  character. 
But  this  movement  also  runs  in  the  ancient  track.  Whatever  of 
philosophical  thought  is  found  in  the  ''Essays"  arises  from  Pyr- 
rhonism. Hereby  a  thread  of  tradition  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  let  fall  is  again  taken  up.  The  relativity  of  theoretical  opin- 
ions and  ethical  theories,  the  illusions  of  the  senses,  the  ^eft 
between  subject  and  object,  the  constant  change  in  which  both  are 
involved,  the  dependence  of  all  the  work  of  the  intellect  upon  such 
doubtful  data, — all  these  arguments  of  ancient  Scepticism  meet  us 
here,  not  in  systematic  form,  but  incidentally  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  individual  questions,  and  thus  in  a  much  more 
impressive  manner. 

Pyrrhonism  was  at  the  same  time  revived  in  a  much  more  scho- 
lastic form  by  Sanchez,  and  yet  in  a  lively  manner,  and  not  without 
hope  that  a  sure  insight  might  yet  at  some  time  be  allowed  to  man. 
He  concludes  individual  chapters,  and  the  whole  work,  with 
"Nescisf  At  ego  nescio.  Quid?"  To  this  great  "Quid? "he  has 
indeed  given  no  answer,  and  guidance  to  a  true  knowledge  was  a 
debt  that  he  did  not  discharge.  But  he  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  sought  it.  It  was  the  same  which  Montaigne 
also  pointed  out :  science  must  free  itself  from  the  word-lumber  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  and  put  its  questions  directly  to  things 
themselves.  Thus  Sanchez  demands  a  new  knowledge,  and  has, 
indeed,  a  dim  foreboding  of  it,  but  where  and  how  it  is  to  be  sought 
he  is  not  prepared  to  say.  In  many  passages  it  seems  as  though  he 
would  proceed  to  empirical  investigation  of  Nature,  but  just  here  he 
cannot  get  beyond  the  sceptical  doctrine  of  outer  j>erception,  and  if 
he  recognises  the  greater  certainty  of  inner  experience,  this  inner 
experience  in  turn  loses  its  value  because  of  its  indefiniteness. 

Charron  comes  forward  with  firmer  step,  since  he  keeps  before 
him  the  practical  end  of  wisdom.  Like  his  two  predecessors  he 
doubts  the  possibility  of  certain  theoretical  knowledge;  in  this 
respect  all  three  set  up  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  faith : 
a  metaphysics  can  be  revealed  only ;  the  human  power  of  knowl- 
edge is  not  sufficient  for  it.     But,  proceeds  Charron,  the  human 
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knowing  faculty  is  all  the  more  sufficient  for  that  self-knowledge 
which  is  vequisite  for  the  moral  life.  To  this  self-knowledge 
belongs,  abf  ve  all,  the  humility  of  the  sceptic  who  has  no  confidence 
that  he  knows  anything  truly,  and  in  this  humility  is  rooted  the 
freedom  of  spirit  with  which  he  everywhere  withholds  his  theoretical 
judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  command  of  righteous- 
ness and.  of  the  fulfilment  of  duty  is  known  without  a  doubt  in 
this  self -knowledge. 

This  diversion  toward  the  practical  realm,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  general  tendency  of  ^ 'the  time,  was  not  permanent.  The 
later  Sceptics  turned  the  theoretical  side  of  the  Pyrrhonic  tradi- 
tion again  to  the  front,  and  the  effect  which  resulted  from  this 
tendency  for  the  general  tone  of  the  time  applied  ultimately,  for  the 
inost  part,  to  the  certainty  of  dogmatic  convictions. 

6.  The  (Jhurch  doctrine  could  no  longer  master  these  masses  of 
thought  which  now  made  their  way  so  powerfully  into  the  li&  of 
this  period,  ^  it  had  succeeded  in  doing  with  the  Arabian-Aristote- 
li^  invasion :  this  new  world  of  ideas  was  too  manifold  and  too  full 
of  antitheses,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assimilative  power  of  the 
Church  dogita  was  too  far  exhausted.  The  Roman  Church  limited 
itself,  therJBlore,  to  defending  its  spiritual  and  external  power  with 
all  the  meats  at  its  disposal,  and  was  only  concerned  to  fortify  its 
own  tradition  and  make  it  as  sure  as  possible  within  itself.  In  this 
changed  form  the  Jesuits  now  performed  the  same  task  that  in  the 
thirteenth*^  century  had  fallen  to  the  mendicant  orders.  With  their 
help  the  definitive  and  complete  form  of  Church  dogma  was  fixed 
against  all  innovations  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563),  and  Thomism 
declared  to  be  authoritative  in*  essentials  for  philosophical  doctrine. 
Thereafter  there  could  be  no  more  any  question  as  to  changes  of 
principle,  but  only  as  to  more  skilful  presentations  and  occasional 
insertions.  In  this^  way  the  Church  excluded  itself  from  the  fresh 
Inovement  of  the  time,  and  the  philosophy  dependent  upon  it  fell 
into  unavoidable  stagnation  for  the  next  following  centuries.  Even 
the  short  after-bloom  which  Scholasticism  experienced  about  1600 
lit  the  universities  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  bore  no  real  fruit. 
Suarez  was  an  important  writer,  clear,  acute,  accurate,  and  with  a 
great  capacity  for  a  luminous  disposition  of  his  thoughts ;  he  sur- 
passes also,  to  a  considerable  degree,  most  of  the  older  Scholastics  in 
the  form  of  his  expression ;  but  in  the  content  of  his  doctrine  he  is 
bound  by  tradition,  and  a  like  constraint  will  be  understood  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  collective  work  of  the  Jesuits  of 
Coimbra.  ^^o  i 

Over  against  this  form  of  religious  tradition,  another  Boif^iSM^ 
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ite  appearance  in  the  Protestant  churches.  Here,  too,  the  opposition 
claimed  the  older  tradition,  and  put  aside  its  medisBval  modifications 
and  developments.  The  Reformation  desired  to  renew  original  Chris- 
tianity as  against  Catholicism.  It  drew  the  circle  of  the  canonical 
books  narrower  again ;  patting  aside  the  Vulgate,  it  recognised  only 
the  Greek  text  as  authoritative ;  it  returned  to  the  Nicene  creed.  The 
controversy  over  dogmas  in  the  sixteenth  century  —  theoretically 
considered — hinges  upon  the  question,  which  tradition  of  Chris- 
tianity shall  be  the  binding  one. 

But  the  theological  antithesis  drew  the  philosophical  antithesis 
after  it,  and  here  again  a  relation  was  repeated  which  had  appeared 
at  many  points  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  doctrine  of  Augus- 
tine,  the  religious  need  found  a  deeper,  richer  satisfaction,  and  a 
more  immediate  expression  than  in  the  conceptions  worked  out  by 
the  Scholastics.  Earnestness  in  the  consciousness  of  sin,  passionate 
longing  for  redemption,  faith  that  was  internal  in  its  source  and 
its  nature,  —  all  these  were  traits  of  Augustine's  nature  which 
repeated  themselves  in  LtUher  and  Calcin.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  that  the  permanent  influence  of  the  great  Church 
Father  is  shown ;  and  yet  just  by  this  means  an  antagonism  between 
Thomism  and  Augttstinianism  was  once  more  created,  which  evinced 
itself  as  especially  important  in  the  French  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (of.  §  30  f.).  For  the  Catholics  under  the  guidance 
of  Jesuitism,  Thomas  was  the  ruling  authority;  for  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  for  the  freer  tendencies  in  Catholicism  itself,  Augus- 
tine held  the  same  position. 

German  Protestantism  followed  other  courses.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Lutheran  dogma,  Luther's  genius  was  aided  by  the  co- 
operation of  Melancthon  and  thus  of  Humanism,  Little  as  the 
theoretico-aesthetical  and  religiously  indifferent  nature  of  the 
Humanists '  might  accord  with  the  mighty  power  of  Luther's  soul 
with  its  profound  faith,  he  was,  nevertheless,  obliged,  when  he  would 
give  his  work  scientific  form,  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  neces-» 
sity  of  borrowing  from  philosophy  the  conceptions  with  which  to  lay 
his  foundations.  Here,  however,  Melanctlion's  harmonising  nature 
came  in,  and  while  Luther  had  jmssionately  rejected  scholastic 
Aristotelianisni,  his  learned  associate  introduced  humanistic  Avis- 
totelianisin  as  the  philosophy  of  Protestantism,  here,  too,  opposing 
the  older  tradition  to  the  remodelled  tradition.  This  original 
Aristotelianism  had  to  be  corrected  in  many  passages,  to  be  sure,  by 


*  On  the  relation  of  the  Reformation  and  Huninnism  cf.  Th.  Ziegler,  Gesch 
dirJBihik,  II. Ann, 
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means  of  the  Scriptures^  and  the  combination  of  doctrines  could  not 
reach  such  an  organic  union  as  had  been  attained  by  the  slow  ripen- 
ing of  Thomism  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  Peripatetic  system  was 
in  this  instance  treated  rather  as  but  a  supplement  to  theology  in  the 
department  of  profane  science,  and  for  this  end,  Melancthon  knew 
how  to  sift,  arrange,  and  set  forth  the  material  in  his  text-books  with 
so  great  skill  that  it  became  the  basis  for  a  doctrine  which  was  in 
the  main  one  in  its  nature,  and  as  such  was  taught  at  the  Protestant 
universities  for  two  centuries. 

7.  But  in  Protestantism  there  were  still  other  traditional  forces 
active.  Luther's  work  of  liberation  owed  its  origin  and  its  success 
not  least  to  Mysticism^ — not  indeed  to  that  sublime,  spiritualised 
form  of  viewing  the  world  to  which  the  genius  of  Master  Eckhart 
had  given  expression,  but  to  the  movement  of  deepest  piety  which, 
as  ''  practical  Mysticism,"  had  spread  from  the  Rhine  in  the  <<  League 
of  the  Friends  of  God,"  and  in  the  ^'  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life." 
For  this  Mysticism,  the  disposition,  purity  of  heart,  and  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ  were  the  sole  content  of  religion;  assent  to  dog- 
mas, the  external  works  of  holiness,  the  whole  worldly  organisation 
of  Church  life,  appeared  to  be  matters  of  indifference  and  eve^ 
hindrances :  the  believing  soul  demands  only  the  freedom  of  its  ow:n 
religious  life, — a  demand  that  transcends  all  these  outward  works. 
This  was  the  inner  source  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  himself  had 
not  only  searched  Augustine,  he  had  also  edited  the  ''  Oerman  The- 
ology " :  and  his  word  let  loose  the  storm  of  this  religious  longing, 
with  which,  in  the  conflict  against  Rome,  an  impulse  of  national 
independence  was  also  mingled. 

But  when  the  Protestant  State  Church  became  again  consolidated 
in  the  fixed  forms  of  a  theoretical  system  of  doctrine,  and  clung  to 
this  the  more  anxiously  in  proportion  as  it  was  obliged  to  struggle 
for  its  existence  in  the  strife  of  Confessions,  then  the  supra-confes- 
sional  impulse  of  Mysticism  became  undeceived,  as  did  also  the 
national  consciousness.  The  theological  fixation  of  the  thought  of 
the  Reformation  appeared  as  its  ruin,  and  as  Luther  had  once  waged 
his  warfare  against  the  '< sophistry"  of  the  Scholastics,  so  now  a 
movement  of  Mysticism  that  was  quietly  stirring  farther  and  wider 
among  the  people,  directed  itself  against  his  own  creation.  In  men 
like  Osiander  and  Schvoenckfeid  he  had  to  contend  against  parts  of 
his  own  nature  and  its  development.  But  in  this  movement  it 
became  evident  that  the  doctrines  of  mediaeval  Mysticism  had  been 
quietly  maintained  and  continued  in  legendary  form  amid  all  kinds 
of  fantastic  ideas  and  obscure  imagery.  The  Mysticism  which  comes 
to  light  in  the  teachings  of  men  like  Sebastian  Frandc,  or  in  the 
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secretly  circulated  tracts  of  Vcdentirke  Wdgely  has  its  support  in  tbe 
idealism  of  Eckhart,  which  transformed  all  the  oater  into  the  inoe^ 
all  the  historical  into  the  eternal,  and  saw  in  the  process  of  Nature 
and  history  but  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  and  divine.  This  oon> 
stituted,  though  frequently  in  strange  form,  the  deeper  ground  of 
the  battle  which  the  Mystics  of  the  sixteenth  century  waged  in 
Germany  against  the  '^  letter  "  of  theology. 

8.  Look  where  we  will  in  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  we  see  everywhere  tradition  arrayed 
against  tradition,  and  every  controversy  is  a  battle  between  trans- 
mitted doctrines.  The  spirit  of  the  Western  peoples  has  now  taken 
up  into  itself  the  entire  material  which  the  past  offers  for  its  cul- 
ture, and  in  the  feverish  excitement  into  which  it  is  finally  put  by 
direct  contact  with  the  highest  achievements  of  ancient  science,  it 
struggles  upward  to  the  attainment  of  complete  independence.  It 
feels  sufficiently  hardened  to  execute  work  of  its  own,  and  overflow- 
ing with  its  wealth  of  thought,  it  seeks  new  tasks.  One  feels  the 
impulsive  blood  of  youth  pulsate  in  its  literature,  as  though  some- 
thing unheard  of,  something  which  had  never  before  been,  must 
now  come  into  being.  The  men  of  the  Benaissance  announce  to  us 
nothing  less  than  the  approach  of  a  total  renovation  of  science  and 
of  the  state  of  humanity.  The  warfare  between  the  transmitted 
doctrines  leads  to  a  surfeit  of  the  past;  learned  research  into  the 
old  wisdom  ends  with  throwing  aside  all  book-rubbish,  and  full  of 
the  youthful  joy  of  dawning,  growing  life,  the  mind  goes  forth  into 
the  cosmic  life  of  Nature  ever  young. 

The  classical  portrayal  of  this  temper  of  the  Renaissance  is  the 
first  monologue  in  Goethe's  Faust, 

§  29.  Macrocosm  and  Microcosm. 

By  Scotism  and  Terminism  the  faith -metaphysics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  become  disintegrated  and  split  in  twain :  everything 
supersensuous  had  been  given  to  dogma,  and  as  the  object  of  philos- 
ophy there  remained  the  world  of  experience.  But  before  thought 
had  as  yet  had  time  to  become  clear  as  to  the  methods  and  special 
problems  of  this  secular  knowledge,  Humanism,  and  with  it  above 
all,  the  IMutonio  Weltanschauung ^  burst  in.  No  wonder  that  the  solu- 
tion of  tho  pnUHouK  which  was  itself  at  first  seen  but  dimly,  was  first 
iOUght  in  oonueotion  with  this  theory :  and  this  doctrine  must  have 
li#f)U  tho  uum*  welcome,  especially  in  its  Neo-Platonic  form,  as  it 
)OWf«d    tho  world   of    the   supersensuous  presageful  in  the  back- 

ouudi  b\it  made  the  particulars  of  the  world  of  sense  stand  out 
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distinctly  in  purposefully  defined  outlines.  The  supersensnoos 
itself,  and  all  therein  that  was  connected  with  man's  religious  life, 
might  be  cheerfully  set  off  to  theology ;  philosophy  could  dedicate 
itself  to  the  task  of  being  natural  science,  with  all  the  calmer  con- 
science in  proportion  as  it  followed  the  Neo-Platonic  precedent  of 
apprehending  Nature  as  a  product  of  spirit,  and  thus  believed  that 
in  the  conception  of  the  deity  it  retained  a  point  of  unity  for  the 
diverging  branches  of  science,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular.  Did 
theology  teach  how  Grod  reveals  himself  in  the  Scripture,  it  was  now 
the  business  of  philosophy  to  apprehend  with  admiration  his  revela- 
tion in  Nalure,  On  this  account  the  beginnings  of  modern  natural 
science  were  theosophkaX  and  thoroughly  Neo-PkUanic 

1.  The  characteristic  fact,  however,  is  that  in  this  revival  of 
Neo-Platonism,  the  last  dualistic  motives  which  had  belonged  to  the 
same  were  also  completely  set  aside.  They  disappeared  together 
with  the  specifically  religious  interest  which  had  supported  them, 
and  the  theoretical  element  of  recognising  in  Nature  the  creative 
divine  power  came  forward  pure  and  unmixed.^  The  fundamental 
tendency  in  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  was  therefore 
the  fanciful  or  imaginative  conception  of  the  divine  unity  of  the  liv- 
ing Ally  the  admiration  of  the  mcbcrocosm :  the  fundamental  thought 
of  Plotinus  of  the  beauty  of  the  universe  has  been  taken  up  by  no 
other  time  so  sympathetically  as  by  this ;  and  this  beauty  was  now 
also  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  Idea.  Such  a  view 
is  expressed  in  almost  entirely  Neo-Platonic  forms  by  Patrizzi,  in  a 
more  original  form  and  with  strongly  poetical  quality  by  Giordano 
Bruno,  and  likewise  by  Jacob  Boehme,  With  Bruno  the  symbol  of 
the  all-forming  and  all-animating  primitive  light  is  still  dominant 
(cf.  p.  245) ;  with  Boehme,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  of  the 
organism ;  the  world  is  a  tree  which  from  root  to  flower  and  fruit 
is  permeated  by  one  life-giving  sap,  and  which  is  formed  and  ordered 
from  within  outward  by  its  own  germinal  activity.' 

In  this  inheres  naturally  the  inclination  to  complete  monism  and 
pantheism.  Everything  must  have  its  cause,  and  the  last  cause  can 
be  but  one,  —  God.'  He  is,  according  to  Bruno,  at  the  same  time 
the  formal,  the  efficient,  and  the  final  cause ;  according  to  Boehme 
he  is  at  once  the  rational  ground  and  efficient  cause  (''  Urgrund " 
and  "  Ursache")  of  the  world  (principium  and  causa  with  Bruno). 

^  In  a  certain  sense  this  might  also  be  expressed  by  saying  that  thereby  the 
Stoic  elements  of  Neo-PlatoniBm  came  with  controlling  force  into  the  fore- 
ground. 

*  Cf.  the  remarkable  agreement  between  Bnmo,  Delia  Causa  Pr,  e.  U.t  H- 
(Lag.  I.  231  f^  and  Boehme,  Aur&ra,  Vorrede. 

*  Aurora,  Chap.  IIL 
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Ann  the  univeFK  is  ako  DOtbing  bot  '-  the  essentdal  nature  ^  God 
JllMttf  uiiwie  CKatanl" '  Aod  jet  the  id«s  of  the  t 
«i<M  i«  bere,  loo,  eoaimctfd  vith  this  view,  u  it  had  bm  is  3iM»- 
Boebme  bolds  tiiat  God  sbwiLd  be  tbooebt  mt  am  m 
I  Jrvoid  of  reason  and  "svienoe."  but  as  the  -^  aU-knovia^  aQ- 
ig,  -ill-iitSiiiDg,  all-BtnelliDg,  all-tajBt^ng"  spirit:  and  Bnuw  ad4a 
tar  Hrid'-'^y:  for  iiim  G<hj  i^  tbe  artist  who  works  i 
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«»  «H>y  d<«Hl,  awi  be  «^  MILIUM  iA»4MMt  niv  ImhK  to 
»«i«ir  •<  tW  whgfa.  Thfl  mridjo^  of  ft*  MOMlb  te^MMM 
■faifi fhJkMfMaal^aitibjxM^  ia Bmpio^ wiiringi,  A««haMAMs 

2.  Th>«OiM^lia— whkJil»«tttsliMMaf1tisM«nHiag<Hfc» 
MatitplTCied  faatar  ia  Bmae  h«d  tMr  Mvm  a  tta:MiniK 


BoKill^  thoask  in  kk  espositfam  tliiT  k*d  to  • 
rivid  freshness.  Just  this  the  Nolaa  knew  bow  to  reston.  He  nok 
only  raised  the  principle  of  the  ooiiKid«*tia  appoaUonan  to  the  artis- 
tic reconciliation  of  contrasts,  to  the  harmonious  total  action  f4 
opposing  partial  forces  in  the  divine  primitive  essence^  but  above  all 
he  gave  to  the  conceptions  of  the  mfinile  and  the  Jlntte  a  far  wider 
reaching  significance.  As  reg&rds  the  deity  and  its  relation  to  the 
world,  the  Neo-Platonic  relations  are  essentially  retained.  God 
himself,  as  the  nnity  exalted  above  all  opposites,  etnnot  be  ^>pre- 
hended  through  any  finite  attribate  or  qualification,  and  there- 
fore is  unknowable  in  his  own  proper  essence  (negative  theology)  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  still  thought  as  the  inexhanstiUe,  ii^LuU 
world-force,  as  the  natum  aalurans,  which  in  eternal  change  forms 
and  "unfolds"  itself  purposefully  and  in  conformity  with  taw,  into 
the  natura  naturala.  This  identiticatioii  of  the  essence  of  God  and 
the  world  is  a  general  doctrine  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
Renaissance ;  it  is  found  likewise  in  Paracelsus,  in  Sebastian  Franck, 
In  Boehme,  and  finally  also  with  the  whole  body  of  the  "  Platonists." 
That  it  could  also  assume  an  extremely  naturalistic  form,  and  oonld 

>  Aurvn,  Ch^.  II- 
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lead  to  the  denial  of  all  transcendencey  is  proved  by  the  agitative  and 
boastfully  polemical  doctrine  of  Vanini.^ 

For  the  natura  naturataf  on  the  other  hand)  for  the  **  universe  "  — 
the  sum-total  of  creatures  — the  characteristic  of  true  **  infinity  "  is 
not  claimed,  but  rather  that  of  unlimUedneas  in  space  and  time. 
This  conception  gained  an  incomparably  clearer  form  and  more 
fixed  significance  by  the  Copemican  theory.  The  spherical  form  of 
the  earth  and  its  revolution  about  its  axis  had  been  a  familiar  idea 
to  Gusanus  as  well  as  to  the  old  Pythagoreans,  perhaps,  indeed, 
through  them ;  but  only  the  victoriously  proved  hypothesis  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  could  furnish  a  rational  basis  for 
the  completely  new  view  of  man^s  position  in  the  univeree^  which  is 
peculiar  to  modem  science.  The  anthropocentric  idea  of  the  world 
which  had  ruled  the  Middle  Ages  became  out  of  joint.  Man,  as 
well  as  the  earth,  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  centre  of  the  universe 
and  centre  of  the  world.  Men  like  Patrizzi  and  Boehme  also  raised 
themselves  above  such  '<  restriction  "  on  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of 
Copernicus,  which  for  that  reason  was  condemned  by  the  dogmatic 
authorities  of  all  confessions ;  but  the  fame  of  having  thought  out 
the  Copernican  system  to  its  end,  both  in  natural  philosophy  and  in 
metaphysics,  belongs  to  Giordano  Bruno, 

He  developed  from  this  system  the  theory  that  the  universe  forms 
a  system  of  countless  worlds,  each  of  which  moves  about  its  central 
sun,  leads  its  own  proper  life,  grows  from  chaotic  conditions  to  clear 
land  definite  formation,  and  again  yields  to  the  destiny  of  dissolution. 
The  tradition  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  had  perhaps  a  share  in 
the  formation  of  this  conception  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  arising  and 
perishing  again ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  Bruno's  doctrine, 
that  he  regarded  the  plurality  of  solar  systems  not  as  a  mechanical 
juxtaposition,  but  as  an  organic  living  whole,  and  regarded  the  pro- 
cess of  the  growth  and  decay  of  worlds  as  maintained  by  the  pulse- 
beat  of  the  one  divine  All-ljfe. 

3.  While  in  this  way  universalism,  with  its  bold  flight  into  spatial 
and  temporal  boundlessness,  threatened  to  claim  the  fantasy  entirely 
for  its  own,  there  was  an  effective  counterpoise  in  the  Peripatetic- 
Stoic  doctrine  of  the  analogy  between  macrocotm  and  microcomn^ 
which  found  in  man's  nature  the  sum,  the  '^  quiutessenciB "  of  the 
cosmical  powers.     We  see  this  doctrine  reviving  in  the  most  varied 

1  Lucilio  Vanini  (bom  1586  at  Naples,  burned  1619  at  Toulouae),  a  dissolute 
adYentarer,  wrote  AmphUheatrum  uEterwB  Providentim  (Lyons,  1615)  and  De 
admirandit  natures  reginoi  deceque  mortalium  areanis  (Paris,  1616). 

*  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  De  Bevolutionibus  Orbium  CmletHum  (Nurembeig, 
1548). 
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forms  during  the  Benaissance ;  it  controls  entirely  the  iheoij  of 
knowledge  at  this  period,  and  moreover  the  Neo-Platonic  triple 
division  is  almost  universally  authoritative  in  connection  with  it» 
furnishing  a  scheme  for  a  metaphysical  aiUhropotogy.  One  can  know 
only  what  one  himself  is,  is  the  mode  in  which  this  was  expressed 
by  Valentine  Weigd :  man  knows  the  all  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  all. 
This  was  a  pervading  principle  of  Eckharf  s  Mysticism.  Bnt  this 
idealism  now  took  on  a  definite  form.  As  body,  man  belongs  to  the 
material  world ;  indeed,  he  unites  within  himself,  as  Paraedeuey  and 
following  him  Weigel  and  Boehme  teach,  the  essence  of  all  material 
things  in  finest  and  most  compact  form.  Just  on  this  account  he  is 
competent  to  understand  the  corporeal  world.  As  intellectual  being, 
however,  he  is  of  "  sidereal "  origin,  and  is  therefore  able  to  know 
the  intellectual  world  in  all  its  forms.  Finally,  as  a  divine  ^  spark,'' 
as  epiraculum  vitcBy  as  a  partial  manifestation  of  the  highest  princi- 
ple of  life,  he  is  also  able  to  become  conscious  of  the  divine  nature 
whose  image  he  is. 

A  more  abstract  application  of  this  same  principle,  according  to 
which  all  knowledge  of  the  world  is  rooted  in  man^s  knowledge  of 
himeelf,  is  found  in  the  thought  of  CampanelUi,  involving  not  the 
Neo-Platonic  separation  of  world-strata  (although  this  too  is  present 
in  Gampanella),  but  the  fundamental  categories  of  all  reality.  Man 
— is  the  thought  here  too — knows  in  the  proper  sense  only  himself, 
and  knows  all  else  only  from  and  through  himself.  All  knowledge 
is  perception  (seiitire),  but  we  perceive,  not  the  things,  but  only 
the  states  into  which  these  set  us.  In  this  process,  however,  we 
learn  by  experience  that  inasmuch  as  we  are,  we  can  do  something, 
we  know  something  and  will  something,  and  further,  that  we  find 
ourselves  limited  by  corresponding  functions  of  other  beings.  From 
this  it  follows  that  power,  knowledge,  and  will  are  the  "  primali- 
ties  "  of  all  reality,  and  that  if  they  belong  to  Grod  in  an  unlimited 
degree,  he  is  known  as  all-powerful,  all-knowing,  and  all-good. 

4.  The  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  world  is 
ultimately  locked  up  in  man's  knowledge  of  himself,  is  nevertheless 
only  an  epistemological  inference  from  the  more  general  metaphys- 
ical principle  according  to  which  the  divine  nature  was  held  to  be 
fully  and  entirely  contained  in  each  of  its  finite  manifestations. 
Giordano  Bruno  follows  the  Cusan  also  in  holding  that  God  is  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  as  truly  the  vital  principle  of  the 
individual  being  as  that  of  the  universe.  And  accordingly  every 
individual  thing,  and  not  merely  man,  becomes  a  "  mirror  "  of  the 
world-substance.  Each  without  exception  is  according  to  its  essen- 
tial nature   the  deity  itself,  but  each  in  its  own  way,  which  is 
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different  from  all  the  rest.  This  thought  Bruno  incorporated  in  Us 
conception  .of  the  manaoL  He  understood  by  this  the  individual 
substance  {Eimeltoesen),  which,  as  continually  ^'formed"  matter, 
constitutes  one  of  the  partial  manifestations  of  the  world-force,  in  the 
interaction  of  which  the  world-life  consists.  It  is  living  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  imperishable ;  it  is  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual 
in  its  nature.  Each  monad  is  a  form  in  which  the  Divine  Being 
finds  individual  existence,  a  finite  existence-form  of  the  infinite 
essence.  Since,  now,  there  is  nothing  but  God  and  the  monads,  the 
universe  is  animcUed  even  to  the  smallest  nook  and  comer,  and  the 
infinite  all-life  individualises  itself  at  every  point  to  a  special  and 
peculiar  nature.  It  results  from  this  that  each  thing,  in  the  move- 
ments of  its  life,  follows  in  part  the  law  of  its  special  nature,  and 
in  part  a  more  general  law,  just  as  a  planet  or  heavenly  body 
moves  at  the  same  time  on  its  own  axis  and  about  its  sun.  Cam- 
panella,  who  took  up  this  doctrine  also  in  connection  with  the 
Copernican  system,  designated  this  striving  toward  the  Whole,  this 
tendency  toward  the  original  source  of  all  reality,  as  religion,  and 
spoke  in  this  sense  of  a  <' natural  ^^  religion,  that  is  of  religion  ^is 
'<  natural  impulse," — one  would  now  perhaps  say  centripetal  im- 
pulse,—  which  he  with  logical  consistency  ascribed  to  all  things  in 
general,  and  which  in  man  was  held  to  assume  the  special  form  of 
'' rational "  religion;  that  is,  of  the  striving  to  become  one  with  God 
by  love  and  knowledge. 

This  principle  of  the  infinite  variability  of  the  divine  ground  of 
the  world  which  presents  itself  in  a  special  form  in  every  particular 
thing,  is  found  in  a  similar  form  also  with  Paracelsus.  Here,  as 
with  Nicolaus  Gusanus,  it  is  taught  that  all  substances  are  present 
in  everything,  that  each  thing  therefore  presents  a  microcosm,  and 
yet  that  each  has  also  its  special  principle  of  life  and  activity. 
This  special  mind  or  spirit  of  the  individual  is  called  by  Paracelsus 
the  Archeus;  Jacob  Boehme,  to  whom  this  doctrine  passed  over,  calls 
it  the  Primus. 

With  Bruno  the  conception  of  the  monad  connects  itself  in  a  Very 
interesting  manner,  though  without  further  effect  upon  his  physical 
views,  with  that  of  the  atom,  which  was  brought  to  liim,  as  to  the 
earlier  period,  by  the  Epicurean  tradition  through  Lucretius.  The 
''smallest" — in  metaphysics  the  monad,  in  mathematics  the  point 
— is  in  physics  the  atom,  the  indivisible  spherical  element  of  the 
corporeal  world.  Memories  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  theory 
of  the  elements,  and  of  the  related  atomic  theory  of  Democritus, 
became  thus  alive  in  the  midst  of  Neo-Platonism ;  they  found  also 
an  independent  revival  with  men  like  Basso,  Sennerty  and  others^ 
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and  so  led  to  the  so-called  corpuscular  theory,  according  to  which 
the  corporeal  world  consists  of  inseparable  atom-complexes,  the  ooi- 
puscles.  In  the  atoms  themselyes,  the  theory  assumed  in  oonneo 
tion  with  their  mathematical  form  an  original  and  unchangeable 
law  of  action,  to  which,  it  held,  the  mode  of  action  of  the  corpuscles 
Ls  also  to  be  traced.^ 

5.  Here  the  workings  of  tMUhenuUics  assert  themselves  in  the  old 
Pythagorean  form,  or  as  modified  by  Democritus  and  Plato.  The 
ultimate  constituents  of  physical  reality  are  determined  by  their 
geometrical  form,  and  the  qualitative  determinations  of  experience 
must  be  traced  back  to  this.  The  combination  of  elements  presup* 
poses  numbers  and  their  order  as  the  principle  of  multiplicity.' 
Thus  spatial  forms  and  number-relations  again  make  their  appeai<- 
ance  as  the  essential  and  original  in  the  physical  world,  and  thereby 
the  Aristotelian-Stoic  doctrine  of  the  qualitatively  determined  foroes, 
of  the  inner  Forms  of  things,  of  the  quulitates  occuUa^  was  displaced. 
As  this  latter  doctrine  had  formerly  gained  the  victory  over  the 
principle  of  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  and  Plato,  so  it  must  in  turn 
yield  to  this:  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  most  important  preparar 
tions  for  the  origin  of  modern  natural  science. 

The  beginnings  of  this  are  found  already  with  Nicolaus  Cusanus ; 
but  now  they  receive  an  essential  strengthening  from  the  same 
source  from  which  their  presence  in  his  thought  is  explained  : 
namely,  from  the  old  literature,  and  in  particular  from  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean  writings.  Just  for  this  reason,  however,  they  still 
have  the  fantastic  metaphysical  garb  of  v umber-mysticism  and  num- 
ber-syTftibolism.  The  book  of  Nature  is  written  in  numbers;  the  har- 
mony of  things  is  that  of  the  number-system.  All  is  arranged  by 
God  according  to  measure  and  number ;  all  life  is  an  unfolding  of 
mathematical  relations.  But  just  as  in  antiquity,  so  here,  this 
thought  is  unfolded  at  first  as  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  concep- 
tions, and  a  mysterious  speculation.  The  procedure  of  the  world 
forth  from  God,  from  the  construction  of  the  Trinity  on,  —  as,  for 
example,  in  the  attempt  of  Bouill^,  —  is  again  to  be  conceived  as  the 
process  of  the  transformation  of  unity  into  the  number-system.  Such 
fantasies  were  followed  by  men  like  Cardan  and  Pico.  Reuchlin 
added  further  the  mythological  creations  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala. 

6.  Thus  the  principle  which  was  destined  for  the  most  fruitful 
development  made  its  entrance  into  the  new  world  wrapped  again 
in    the    old    metaj)hysical    fantasticalness,  and    fresh  forces  were 
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needed  to  strip  off  this  coveriiigy  and  free  it  for  its  right  working. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  became  mingled  with  quite  other  efforts, 
which  likewise  had  their  origin  in  the  Neo-Platonic  tradition.  To 
the  idea  of  a  universal  psychical  life,  to  the  fanciful  spiritualisation 
of  Nature,  belonged  also  the  impulse  to  interfere  in  the  course  of 
things  with  mysterious  means,  with  conjurations  and  magic  arts, 
and  so  to  guide  it  according  to  the  will  of  man.  Here,  too,  a  higher 
thought  hovered  before  the  fantastic  impulse  of  the  excited  age, 
—  the  thought  of  mastering  Nature  by  a  knowledge  of  the  forces 
working  in  it.  But  this  thought  was  also  received  in  the  wrappings 
of  ancient  superstition^  If,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Neo-Platonists, 
the  life  of  Nature  was  regarded  as  a  dominance  of  spirits,  as  a  mys* 
teriously  connected  system  of  internal  forces,  it  was  a  proper  aim 
to  make  these  subject  by  knowledge  and  will.  Thus  nut^  became 
a  fovourite  subject  of  thought  in  the  Benaissance,  and  science  sgaia 
concerned  itself  with  the  task  of  bringing  system  into  superstition. 

Astrology,  with  its  influences  of  the  stars  upon  human  life,  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  and  signs,  necromancy,  with  its  conjura- 
tions of  spirits,  the  predictions  of  persons  in  the  ecstatic  state, — all 
these  elements  of  the  Stoic  and  NoPlatonic  divination  were  then  in 
most  luxuriant  bloom.  Pico  and  Reuchlin  brought  them  into  con- 
nection with  the  number-mysticism ;  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  adopted 
all  the  sceptical  attacks  against  the  possibility  of  rational  science, 
in  order  to  seek  help  in  mystical  illuminations  and  secret  magic 
arts.  Cardan  proceeded  with  all  seriousness  to  the  task  of  deter- 
mining the  laws  of  these  operations,  and  Campanella  conceded  them 
an  unusually  wide  space  in  his  idea  of  the  world. 

Physicians  especially,  whose  vocation  demanded  an  interference 
in  the  course  of  Nature  and  might  seem  permitted  to  expect  special 
advantage  in  secret  arts,  showed  an  inclination  toward  these  magic 
arts.  From  this  point  of  view  Paracdmis  desired  to  reform  medi- 
cine. He  also  proceeds  from  the  sympathy  of  all  things,  from  the 
idea  of  the  universe  as  a  spiritually  connected  system.  He  finds 
the  essence  of  disease  in  the  injuring  of  the  individual  vital  prin- 
ciple, the  Archeus,  by  foreign  powers,  and  seeks  the  means  where- 
with to  free  and  strengthen  the  Archeus.  Since  this  latter  process 
must  come  about  by  a  corresponding  Composition  of  materials,  all 
sorts  of  magical  drinks,  tinctures,  and  Other  secret  remedies  must  be 
brewed,  and  thus  the  arts  of  o^cAetiiy  Were  set  in  motion,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  its  fantastic  performances,  ultimately  yielded  a  number 
of  useful  results  for  chemical  knowledge  in  the  course  of  its  incred- 
ibly extended  pursuits. 

In  this  connection  the  fundamental  metaphysical  presuppoBition 
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flf  tlw  unity  of  all  vital  force  led  of  itself  to  the  thought  that  there 
mbst  be  Jllso  a  siinplie,  moat  efficacious,  universal  remedy  for  the 
■ttengthening  of  every  Archeua  whatever,  a  panacea  against  all 
iiiiiMiiin  mill  fill  the  maintenance  of  all  the  vital  forces;  aod  coa- 
AeotioD  with  the  macrocosmtc  efforts  of  magic  nourished  the  hope 
tbA  t^^ssession  of  this  secret  would  lend  the  highest  magio 
pewer,  and  afford  the  most  desirable  treasures.  All  this  was  to  be 
aofaiflV^^  the  "  philosopher's  stone  " ;  it  was  to  heal  all  diseases, 
txanstaate  all  substanoes  into  gold,  conjure  all  spirits  into  the  power 
of  ito  :,patses8or.  And  thus  the  purposes  which  it  was  thought 
mold  be  latistied  in  the  ventures  of  alchemy,  were  ultimately  very 
seal  aodaober. 

I  .7.  .The  introduction  of  this  magical  view  of  Nature  into  the  subtle 
idigioiiB  system  of  German  Mysticism  constitutes  the  jieculiar  feat- 
Dz*  of  AmAnm's  pbilosophy.  He,  ioO,  iA^wiMd  \fj  the  tfapnglit  thak 
pUloflopliy  shonld.be  ktunrl^dge  of  Natan;  bat  the  deep  o»niert 
sets  of  the  reUgisna  need  which  lay  at  the  baeifl.  (rf  A*  Oenaan 
Bafonnation  didrqot  allow  him  to  e(8iteat  hinaeU  with  the  s^iiu%. 
tion  of  rali^ooa  tBeti4>hy8i(s  and  uateial  soietkce,  coatomaty  A  hia 
tin^ tmd  he  soo^rt  to  wOik  the  two  into  one  again.  Similar^Anta 
whieh  tended  to  transoend  the  dogmatie,  fixed  fonn  ot  l>o>wtant- 
im,  and  hoped  to  boItb  the  pioblenu  of  the  new  sotenM  with:  tiui 
aid  of  a  Christian  metaphynoa^  thmve  also  by  the  aide  tA.  the  oAoial 
Peripatetic  system.  TaureOtts  aimed  to  produce  such  a  supra-con- 
fessional  philosophy  of  Christianity,  and  with  a  true  instinct  for  his 
purpose,  adopted  many  elements  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the 
will,  but  was  not  able  to  work  enough  real  material  from  the  inter- 
ests of  his  time  into  these  thoughts,  and  so  came  ultimately  rather 
to  a  complete  separation  of  empirioal  research  from  all  metaphysics. 
A  similar  process  went  on  in  the  mystical  movement,  which  grew 
with  the  popular  opposition  against  the  new  orthodoxy  all  the  more 
in  proportion  as  the  latter  dried  and  hardened  within  itself.  The 
mystical  doctrines  also  remained  suspended  in  vague  generality  until 
the  teaching  of  Paracelsus  was  brought  to  them,  at  first  by  Weigel, 
and  then  completely  by  Boehme. 

In  Boehme's  doctrine^  Neo-Platonism  assumes  again  a  completely 
religious  colouring.  Here,  toOt  man  is  regarded  as  the  microcosm 
from  and  by  which  the  bodily,  the  "sidereal,"  and  the  divine  worlds 
can  be  known,  if  one  follows  the  right  illuminatioa  and  is  not  mis- 
led by  learned  theories.  Self-knowledge,  nevertheless,  is  religious  ' 
knowledge,  which  finds  the  opposition  of  good  and  evil  as  a  funda- 
mental trait  of  human  nature.  The  same  opposition  BUs  the  whole 
world ;  it  rules  in  heaven  u  on  earth,  and  since  Gpd  is  the  sole 
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cause  of  all,  this  opposition  must  be  sought  in  him  also.  Boehme 
extends  the  coincidentia  oppositorum  to  the  extreme  limit,  and  finds 
the  ground  of  duality  in  the  necessity  of  die  self-revelation  of  the 
divine  Primordial  Ground.  As  light  can  be  revealed  only  in  con- 
nection with  darkness,  so  Grod's  goodness  can  be  revealed  only  in 
connection  with  his  anger.  Thus  Boehme  portrays  the  process  of 
the  eternal  self-generaiion  of  Ood,  describing  how  from  the  dark 
ground  of  Being  within  him  the  urgent  impidse  (^^Drang")^  or  will, 
which  has  only  itself  for  its  object,  attains  self-revelation  in  the 
divine  wisdom,  and  how  that  which  has  thus  become  revealed  forms 
itself  into  the  world.  While  the  theogonic  development  thus  passes 
over  immediately  into  the  cosmogonic,  the  effort  is  everywhere 
shown  in  this  latter  development  to  carry  the  fundamental  religious 
antithesis  into  the  physical  categories  of  the  system  of  Paracelsus. 
Thus  three  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  seven  forms,  or  "qualia*' 
('^  Qudlen  "),  are  constructed,  which  ascend  from  the  material  forces 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  to  those  of  light  and  warmth,  and  from 
there  on  to  those  of  the  sensible  and  intellectual  functions.  To  this 
portrayal  of  the  eternal  nature  of  things  is  then  attached  the  history 
of  the  earthly  world,  which  begins  with  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and 
the  process  of  rendering  the  spiritual  essence  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  and  ends  with  the  overcoming  of  the  proud  infatuation 
{^^  VergaffUein'*)  for  the  creature,  with  the  mystical  devotion  of 
man  to  the  deity,  and  ultimately  with  the  restoration  of  the  spiritual 
nature.  All  this  is  presented  by  Boehme  in  prophetic  discourse, 
full  of  deep  conviction,  with  a  unique  mingling  of  profundity  and 
dilettantism.  It  is  the  attempt  of  the  Eckhartian  Mysticism  to 
become  master  of  the  modem  interests  of  science,  and  the  first  still 
tentatively  uncertain  step  toward  raising  natural  science  into  an 
idealistic  metaphysics.  But  because  this  is  made  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  deepest  religious  life,  the  intellectualistic  features  of 
the  older  Mysticism  retreat,  with  Boehme,  more  into  the  background. 
While  with  Eckhart,  the  world-process  both  in  its  arising  and  in  its 
passing  was  regarded  as  a  knowing  process,  with  Boehme  it  is  rather 
a  struggling  of  the  will  between  good  and  evil. 

8.  In  all  these  ways  the  residt  of  the  separation  of  philosophy 
from  dogmatic  theology  always  was  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature 
that  was  sought  took  on  the  form  of  the  older  metaphysics.  This 
procedure  was  inevitable  so  long  as  the  desire  for  a  knowledge  of 
Nature  could  provide  neither  a  material  of  facts  which  it  had  itself 
acquired,  nor  new  conceptions  to  serve  as  forms  for  the  elaboration 
of  this  material.  As  a  prerequisite  for  this,  it  was  necessary  to  see 
the  inadequacy  of  metaphysical  theories,  and  putting  them  aside, 
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to  turu  to  empirioum.  This  service  was  rendered  to  the  genesis  of 
modem  thought  by  the  tendencies  of  Nominalism  and  TVrmiiuMi, 
in  part,  also,  by  the  rhetorical  and  grammatical  opposition  to  the 
science  of  the  schools,  and  also  by  the  revival  of  ancient  SoepiicUwi, 

The  writings  of  Ludovico  Vives  must  be  regarded  as  a  common 
starting-point  for  these  various  efforts ;  but  they  prove  also  that 
the  importance  of  these  endeavours  is  essentially  negative  in  char- 
acter. In  place  of  the  obscure  words  and  arbitrary  conoeptions  of 
metaphysics,  a  demand  is  made  in  nominalistic  fashion  for  the  im* 
mediate,  intuitive  apprehension  of  things  themselves  by  experience : 
but  the  remarks  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  scientifi- 
cally set  about  are  meagre  and  uncertain ;  he  speaks  of  experiment, 
but  without  any  very  deep  insight  into  its  nature.  Quite  so  lies 
the  case  at  a  later  time  with  Sanchez.  And  if  the  artificial  subtle- 
ties of  the  syllogistic  method  were  attacked  with  great  hue  and  cry, 
this  line  of  thought  had  ultimately  only  the  Ramistic  fancies  of 
''  natural  logic  "  to  put  in  their  stead. 

Further,  this  empiricism,  just  by  virtue  of  its  origin  from  Termin- 
ism,  could  move  only  with  a  very  uncertain  step  in  the  presence  of 
external  Nature.  It  could  not  deny  the  background  of  Occam's 
dualism.  Sense-perception  was  held  to  be,  not  a  copy  of  a  thing, 
but  an  inner  state  of  the  subject  corresponding  to  the  presence  of 
the  thing.  These  scruples  could  be  only  strengthened  by  the 
theories  of  ancient  Scepticism,  for  this  added  the  doctrine  of  the 
deceptions  of  the  senses  and  the  consideration  of  the  relativity  and 
change  of  all  perceptions.  Hence  this  empiricism  of  the  Humanists 
now  also  threw  itself  more  upon  inner  perception,  which  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  much  surer  than  outer  j)erception.  Vives  is  most 
fortunate  where  he  speaks  the  language  of  empirical  psychology; 
men  like  Nizolius,  Montaigne,  and  Sanchez  shared  this  view,  and 
Charron  gave  it  practical  significance.  Strenuously  as  all  these  ur^e 
toward  looking  at  things  themselves,  outer  perception  ultimaU^ly 
turns  out  comparatively  empty. 

How  little  certain  of  itself,  and  how  little  fruitful  in  principles 
this  empiricism  was  at  that  time,  is  shown  best  of  all  by  its  two 
main  representatives  in  Italy,  —  Telesio  and  Campanella,  The  former, 
one  of  the  most  stirring  and  influential  opponents  of  Aristotelianism^ 
is  everywhere  famous  even  in  his  own  time  (and  also  with  Bruno 
and  Bacon),  as  he  who  demanded  most  strongly  that  science 
should  build  only  on  the  basis  of  facts  perceived  by  the  senses.  He 
founded  in  Naples  an  academy  which  he  called  the  Academia  Cosen- 
Hna,  after  the  name  of  his  home,  and,  in  fact,  contributed  much 
toward  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  for  empirical  natural  science. 
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But  if  we  look  to  see  how  he  treats  Nature  ^'juxta  propria principia,^^ 
we  are  met  by  genuinely  physical  theories  which  from  few  observations 
hastily  leap  over  to  most  general  metaphysical  principles  quite  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Ionics.  The  dry-warm  and  the  moist-cold 
are  set  forth  as  the  two  opposing  fundamental  forces,  out  of  whose 
conflict  both  the  macrocosmic  and  the  microcosmic  life  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. This  same  inner  contradiction  appears  almost  more  promi- 
nent still  in  CampaneUa,  He  teaches  the  most  pronounced  sens- 
ualism. All  knowledge  is  for  him  a  ''feeling"  {aentire)  ;  even 
recollection,  judgpoient,  and  inference  are  for  him  but  modified 
forms  of  that  feeling.  But  in  his  case  also,  sensualism  tilts  over 
into  psychological  idealism ;  he  is  far  too  good  a  Nominalist  not  to 
know  that  all  perception  is  but  a  feeling  of  the  states  of  the  percip- 
ient himself.  Thus  he  takes  his  starting-point  in  inner  experience, 
and  following  the  principle  of  the  analogy  of  macrocosmus  and 
microcosmus,  builds  upon  a  simple  aper^  (of.  above)  an  extended 
ontology.  Into  this  he  then  draws  also  the  quite  scholastic  antith- 
esis of  Being  and  Non-being  (etw  and  non-ens)  y  which,  following  the 
Neo-Platonic  example,  is  identified  with  that  of  the  perfect  and 
imperfect,  and  between  the  two  he  spreads  the  variegated  meta- 
physical picture  of  a  world-system  arranged  in  successive  strata. 

So  tenaciously  do  the  long-wonted  habits  of  metaphysical  thought 
cling  everywhere  to  the  beginnings  of  the  new  research. 
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Natural  science  acquired  its  decisive  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  philosophy  by  first  gaining  its  own  independence 
with  the  aid  of  a  conscious  use  of  a  scientific  method,  and  then  from 
this  position  being  able  to  determine  the  general  movement  of 
thought  as  regards  both  form  and  content.  In  so  far  the  develop- 
ment of  the  method  of  natural  science  from  Kepler  and  Ckdileo 
down  to  Newton  is  not  indeed  itself  the  evolution  of  modem  philos- 
ophy, but  is  yet  that  series  of  events  in  reference  to  which  this 
evolution  constantly  proceeds. 

For  this  reason  the  positive  beginnings  of  modern  philosophy  are 
in  general  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  new  conceptions  with  new 
content,  as  in  methodical  reflection,  out  of  which,  with  the  progress 
of  time,  there  resulted  of  course  new  material  and  so  new  points  of 
view  for  the  treatment  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  problems. 
But  at  first  the  points  of  departure  of  modern  thought  were  in  all 
cases  where  permanently  fruitful  conceptions  of  the  task  and  thereby 
conditioned  procedure  of  the  new  science  grew  out  of  the  humanistic 
opposition  against  Scholasticism,  and  out  of  the  excited  metaphysical 
fantasies  of  the  transitional  period. 

In  this  consists  from  the  outset  an  essential  difference  between 
modern  and  ancient  philosophy.  The  former  is  as  reflective  in  its 
l)eginning  as  the  latter  was  naive,  and  this  is  self-explaining,  since 
the  former  must  develop  out  of  those  traditions  which  the  latter 
created.  In  this  way  it  is  characteristic  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  systems  of  modern  philosophy  to  seek  the  path  to  the  real  or 
"  material "  problems  by  considering  the  science  of  method  and  the 
theory  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  particular  the  seventeenth  century  with 
respect  to  its  philosophy  may  be  characterised  as  a  strife  of  methods. 
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While^  howeyeri  the  movement  of  the  humanistic  period  had 
in  the  main,  taken  place  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  cooler  and  more 
considerate  temper  of  the  two  western  civilised  peoples  now  became 
prominent.  Italy  was  made  dumb  by  the  counter-reformation,  Grer- 
many  was  crippled  by  the  ruinous  war  between  the  confessions. 
England  and  France,  on  the  contrary,  experienced  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  bloom  of  their  intellectual  civilisation,  and  between 
them  the  Netherlands  became  a  flourishing  seat  of  art  and  science. 

In  the  development  of  the  method  of  natural  science  the  lines  of 
empiricism  and  of  m^hematical  theory  converged :  in  philosophical 
generalisation  the  two  came  forward  in  an  independent  attitude. 
The  programme  of  the  experience  philosophy  was  laid  down  by  Bacon, 
but  the  method  which  formed  its  fundamental  thought  was  not  car- 
ried out  by  him  in  the  fruitful  manner  which  he  had  anticipated. 
Much  more  comprehensive  was  the  form  in  which  Descartes  brought 
together  the  scientific  movement  of  his  time  to  establish  rationalism 
anew,  by  filling  the  scholastic  system  of  conceptions  with  the  rich 
content  of  the  Qalilean  research.  From  this  resulted  far-reaching 
inetaphysical  problems,  which  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  called  forth  an  extraordinarily  vigorous  movement  of  philo- 
sophical thought,  —  a  movement  in  which  the  new  principles  entered 
into  manifold  antithetical  combinations  with  the  principles  of  mediae- 
val philosophy.  Out  of  the  Cartesian  school  rose  Occasionalismyoi 
which  Oeulincx  and  McUebranche  are  the  chief  representatives.  But 
the  complete  issue  of  this  development  was  found  in  the  two  great 
philosophical  systems  brought  forward  by  Spinoza  and  Leibniz, 

The  influence  which  the  powerful  development  of  theoretical  phil- 
osophy exercised  also  upon  the  treatment  of  practical  problems  shows 
itself  principally  in  the  field  of  the  philosophy  of  law  {or  right).  In 
this  department  Hol>bes,wlko  was  in  like  measure  a  disciple  of  Bacon 
and  of  Descartes,  and  as  such  marks  an  important  point  in  the  line 
of  development  of  methods  and  metaphysics  above  noted,  takes  the 
decisive  position  as  the  introducer  of  an  ethical  naturalism  which  is 
found  in  altered  form  even  with  his  opponents,  such  as  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  and  Cumberland,  In  these  antitheses  the  problems  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  are  in  process  of  preparation. 

The  series  of  great  natural  scientists  who  exercised  an  immediate  influence 
also  upon  philosophical  questions  was  opened  by  Johann  Kepler  (1661-1030) 
of  Weil,  a  town  in  Wtirttemberg,  who  died  in  Regensburg  after  a  life  spent  in 
struggle  with  need  and  anxiety.  Among  his  works  (ed.  by  Frisch,  Frankfurt, 
1868-71,  8  vols.),  the  most  important  are  Mysterium  Cosmographicunij  Harmo- 
nice  Mundiy  Astronomia  Nova  sen  Physica  CcdestU  Tradita  Commentanig  de 
Motibus  Stellas  MartU.  Cf.  Chr.  Sigwart,  Kleine  Schriften,  1. 182  ff. ;  R.  Eucken, 
Philos,  Monatsh. ,  1878,  pp.  30  ft.  —  In  immediate  attachment  to  him  stands 
OaUl#o  Okililei  (born  1664  at  Pisa,  died  1642  at  Aicetri).    His  Woiics  wen 
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public  I  in  15  toIi.  (Florence,  1642-66}  wiLh  a  biogrftphicaJ  supplemeniAry 
volum  If  Arrago,  Vols.  11-14  contain  Uie  ^Ynro-^tUArTHUfini ,'  among  wliicli 
we  ncii..i:o  11  Saffgiatore  (1623)  and  the  dialogue  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  ibe 
Copemican  Hystems  (1332).  Cf.  H.  Martin,  OalBeo,  la  droit*  de  ta  aeienre 
CI  la  mMhodt  dea  »citntt»  phgtiqutt  (Paris,  11168)  ;  P.  N&lorp,  Gal.  aU  Pkilo- 
Moph.  (i%fIot.  MonaUh.,  1882.  pp.  193  ft.).  lisac  NawtoB  (1043-1787)  coniM 
into  oonaideration  ctiiefiy  on  auiount  of  bis  Fhllotophice  NalHralU  iVfncipia 
Matktmallai  (1087;  2d  ed.  by  Coles.  1713;  Gennan  by  Wulfere,  1872)  and 
his  Optic*  {\^0^). — Of  hla  contemporarleti  we  notice  the  cbemiNt.  Kobert  Boyl* 
(1636-1(101;  Chnninta  Sftpticut;  OHga  Funitantia  el  quaHiat\m:  De  Ipsa 
ffatura),  and  tbe  Netherlander,  Clirlsllan  Hargbana  (t629-109&;  Dt  Vama 
QravStatit:  De  Lumint). 

Of.  W.  Whenell,  HiHory  oflht  laduNive  SeUnetr  (Lond.  1837  ;  German  by 
Littrow,  Leipx.  1S39  CF.) ;  E.  ¥.  Apelt,  Die  Spochen  der  QachiclUf  da-  Mttmeh- 
hnU  (Jena,  1846)  ;  K.  DUhring,  Krititcht  Getehiehte  dtr  FHncipirn  der 
Mtehanik  (Lelpa.  1872)  ;  A.  Lange,  Gfich.  da  Mattrialiamut,  2d  ed.,  leeriohn. 
1873  [Eng.  tr.  Blttory  of  Materialinn  bv  E.  C.  Tbomaa,  Lond,,  4th  ed.,  ie92j  ; 
K.  Lusnitz,  Ge*ch.  dfr  Alo  i  imbnrg  and  LeipH.  1890). 

Frajicia  Bsoon,  Baron  of  Vtrulara,  Viscount  of  St.  Albans,  was  bom  in 
1661,  studied  in  Cambridge,  had  a  brilliant  career  under  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  until,  as  the  result  of  political  opposition,  be  was  proc««d«4 
against,  convicted  of  venalit;,  and  deposed  from  the  position  ol  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  He  died  IQ2a.  The  latest  edition  of  bis  works  is  that  by  Speddln^ 
and  Heath  (Lond.  1857  ff.).  Aside  from  the  Euayt  {Sfrrnona  Fideln)  the 
main  writings  are  D«  Dignitate  et  Augmentii  Si-itntlanim  {ie2.S;  originally 
published  under  the  title,  7%#  Tieo  Book*  of  Praieis  Bncoa  on  Ik*  Pro^cittf* 
and  Advaucemeatof  Lranlnfj,  Divine  and  Human,  1606]  and  .Vncum  OrgaHOn 
Scientiarvtn  (1020;  originally  under  the  title,  Coj/ilala  el  Vita,  1612).i  CI, 
Ck.  de  KeniUMt,  Bacon.  Sa  vtt,  ion  tempi,  la  philotophit  et  son  (ivTurnr* 
jHttqii'h  not  joun  (Paris,  1864);  H.  Heiissler,  Ff.  B.  und  irine  ffeiehiclUllfhr 
SUlltng  (Breslau,  1889)  ;  [Baatn.  by  J,  Nlchol.  in  Blackwood's  series,  Eiliii. 
1H88  :  Kd.  of  the  Ifovuni  Organnm  by  Fowler,  Oxford,  1878]. 

Itenfi  Daacnrtoa  (Canesius),  bom  1606,  in  TonraiDe,  and  p<lucated  in  the 
Jesuit  Hciiool  at  La  Pl^cbe,  was  originally  destined  for  a  soldier  and  took  pan  in 
the  campaigns  oi  1619-1021  In  the  service  of  various  leaders,  but  then  betook 
himself  tor  the  first  Urne  lo  I'aria.  and  later,  witlidrew  for  niany  years,  at  differ, 
em  places  in  the  Netherlands,  into  a  scienllHo  solitude,  which  he  kept  in  the 
most  diligent  and  careful  maiuier.  Alter  controveniea  in  which  hli  doctilDe 
had  become  InToWed  at  the  nnlTenitteB  In  that  conntry  had  rendered  this  place 
of  tMddenoe  diaagreeable,  he  accepted,  la  1049,  an  inrltftUon  of  Qneen  Chriitlne 
of  Sweden  to  Stockholm,  where  he  died  tbe  foUowIng  year.  Hla  worto  have 
been  collected  In  Latin  In  the  Amsteidam  editions  (lAGO,  etc.),  and  in  French 
br  V.  Coturin  (11  Tols.,  Paris,  1824  H.)  ;  tbe  Important  writings  have  been  tians- 
Uted  into  German  by  Kuno  Fischer  (Blannbeim,  1863)  TGng.  tr.  of  the  JfstAod, 
Meditation*  and  ^leclfoni  from  ttu  Piinetpla  by  J.  Veitch,  F^in.  and  Lond., 
in  ed.,  1860-62,  10th  ed.,  1890  ;  of  tbe  MedUationi  bj  Lowndee,  Lond  1878. 
alao  in  t/oxr.  4>ec.  PAff.,  Vol.  IV.,  1870,  by  W.R.  Walker;  and  of  the  fia^M/ur 
M«  ZHrecKon  of  the  Mind,  with  selections  from  the  Mfd.'i,  The  World,  Tke 
Paiiioiii  of  th»  Soul,  etc.,  by  H.  A.  P.  Torrey,  N.T.  1802].  The  main  works 
are  Le  Monde  ou  TWitt  de  la  Lumfire  (posthumously  ninted.  1864) ;  Rnagi, 
16:17,  among  them  tbe  Diteouri  de  la  Methnde  and  the  Dioptria  ;  Meditationet 
de  Prima  nHotophia,  1641,  supplemented  by  tbe  objections  of  various  wavant* 
and  Deooartes'  replies  ;  Prine^a  Philoiophiie,  1044  ;  Pauiom  de  vAme,  1660. 
Cf.  F.  BoniUier,  Biitoire  de  la  FhUoiopMe  Cartiiitmne  (Paiia,  1864)  ;  X.  Sohmid- 

>  It  la  well  known  that  very  recently  much  ncdae  has  been  made  o?er  tbe 
discovery  that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  Shakspere's  works  also,  in  bis  leisure  honr& 
To  (nse  two  great  literary  phenomena  into  one  may  have  something  allurlntt  In 
it,  but  in  any  caae  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  person.  For  It  would  be 
much  more  probable  that  Sbi^spere  had  incidentally  composed  tbe  Baconian 
^ifawopby.  [Tlie  Germans  seem  to  take  thla  '■  noise  "  much  more  seriously 
baa  Sbaupen's  countrymen, — Tr.] 
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schwarzenbeig,  B.  X>.  nnd  $eine  E^orm  der  PhUo9ophie  (NordliDgen,  1860)  ; 
G.  Glogan  in  Zeitsehr.  /.  HiUoM.,  1878,  pp.  200  ft  ;  P.  Natorp,  />.'«  Erkenn$ni98- 
theorie  (Marburg,  1882).  IDescartes  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy  in  Blackwood*8  aeries, 
Edin.  and  Phibi.,  1881 ;  W.  Wallace,  Art.  Duearte§  in  Enc.  Brit. ;  H.  Sidgwick 
in  Mind,  Vol.  VII. ;  Rhodes  in  Jowr,  Spec.  PhU.,  XVIL 

Between  these  two  leaders  of  modem  philosophy  stands  Thomas  Hobbea, 
bom  1688,  educated  at  Oxford,  who  was  early  drawn  over  to  France  by  his 
studies,  and  frequently  af terwaids  returned  thither,  was  personally  acquidnted 
with  Bacon,  Gassendi,  Campanella,  and  the  Cartesian  circle,  and  died  1670. 
Complete  edition  of  his  works,  English  and  Latin  by  Molesworth,  Lond.  1880  flf. 
His  first  treatise,  SlemenU  of  Law,  NatunU  and  Political  (1880),  was  pub- 
lished by  his  friends  in  1860,  in  two  parts,  Hufnan  Nature  and  De  Carport 
Politico.  He  published  previously  Elementa  PhUogophias  de  Give,  1642  and  1647, 
and  further  />viaMa}i  or  The  Matter,  Form,  and  Authority  of  Government,  1661. 
A  comprehensive  statement  is  given  in  the  Elementa  PhUotophia,  L,  De  Car- 
pore,  II.,  De  Homine,  1668  (both  previously  in  English  in  1666  and  1668.  Cf. 
F.  Tonnies  in  VierUljahrxhr.  f.  w.  PhUos.,  1870  fif.  IMobbes,  by  G.  C.  Robert- 
son in  Blackwood's  series,  Edin.  and  Phil.  1886,  also  Art  Mobbee,  in  JSnc. 
BnU  by  same  author.]    F.  Tttnnies.    ffobbee  (Stuttgart,  1806). 

Of  the  Carteelan  fik^hool  (cf.  Bouillier,  op.  cit.)  are  to  be  noted  the  Janeen- 
itt$  of  Port-Hoyal,  from  whose  circles  came  the  Logique  ou  Vart  depenter  (1662), 
ed.  by  Anton  Amauld  (1612-1604),  and  Pierre  Nicole  (1626-1606)  ;  also  the 
Mystics,  Blaise  Pascal  (1623-1662 ;  Penseis  sur  la  Beligion  ;  cf.  the  monographs 
by  J.  G.  Dreydorff,  Leips.  1870  and  1876),  and  Pierre  Pdret  (1646-1710 ;  De 
Eruditione  Triplici,  Solida  Superflciaria  et  Falsa. 

The  development  to  OocasionaliMii  proceeds  gradually  in  Louis  de  la  Forge 
( Traits  de  V Esprit  Humain.  1666),  CUiiberg(1622-1666 ;  De  Conjunctione  Cofpo- 
vis  et  Animas  in  Homine),  Cordemoy  (Le  Diseemement  du  Corps  et  de  VAme, 
1666),  but  finds  its  complete  development  independently  of  these  thinkers  in 
Arnold  Oeulincz  (1626-1660;  a  university  teacher  in  Loewen  and  Leyden). 
His  main  works  are  the  Ethics  (1666;  2d  ed.  with  notes,  1676);  Xo^te,  1662, 
and  Methodus,  1663.  New  ed.  of  his  works  by  J.  P.  N.  I^ikI  (3  vols.,  The 
Hague,  1801-3).  Cf.  E.  Pfleiderer,  A.  Q.  als  Hauptvertrrter  der  occ.  Metaphysik 
und  Ethik  (Tfibingen,  1882)  ;  V.  van  der  Hssghen,  G.  Etude  sur  sa  Vie,  sa 
Philosophic  et  ses  Onvrages  (LttUteh,  1886). 

From  the  Oratofitiin  founded  by  Cardinal  Bemlle,  a  friend  of  Descartes,  to 

which  Oibieiif  also  belonged  (De  Idbertate  Dei  et  Creaturce,  Paris,  1630),  went 

forth  Nicole  BCalebranche  (1638-1716).    His  main  work,  De  la  Becherche  de  la 

Verity,  appeared  1676,  the  Entretiens  sur  la  Mitaphysique  et  sur  la  Beligion  in 

1688.    Coll.  works  by  J.  Simon  (Paris,  1871). 

Baruch  (Benedict  de)  Spinoaa,  bora  in  1632  at  Amsterdam  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Portuguese  Jews,  and  later  expelled  from  this  community  on  account 
of  his  opinions,  lived  in  noble  simplicity  and  solitude  at  various  places  in  Hol- 
land, and  died  at  The  Hague  1677.  He  had  published  an  exposition  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  with  an  independent  metaphysical  appendix  (1663)  and 
the  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus  (anonymously  in  1670).  After  his  death 
appeared  in  his  Opera  Posthunia  (1677),  his  main  work,  Ethica  More  Geometrico 
Demonstrata,  the  Tractatus  PolUicus,  and  the  fragment  De  Intellectus  Emenda- 
tione.  His  correspondence  and  his  recently  discovered  youthful  work,  Tractatus 
(brevis)  de  Deo  et  Homine  ejusque  Felicitate,  also  come  into  consideration. 
On  the  latter  cf.  Chr.  Sigwart  (Ttibingen,  1870).  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  by  Van  Vloten  and  Land  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1882  f.).  Cf.  T.  Camerer, 
Die  Lehre  Sp.'s  (Stuttgart,  1877).  [Spinoza,  by  J.  Caird,  Edin.  1888;  Spinoza 
by  Martineau,  Lond.  1888 ;  also  in  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Oxford,  1886 ;  F. 
Pollock,  Spinoza,  His  Life  and  Phil,  Lond.  1880;  Seth,  Art.  Spinoza,  in  Enc. 
Brit.;  Arts,  in  Jour.  Spec.  PhU., Vols.  11  and  16,  by  Morris  and  Dewey;  Eng. 
tr.  of  prin.  works  by  Elwes,  Bohn  Lib.,  1884,  of  the  Ethics  by  White,  Lond.  1»bS, 
and  of  Selections  by  Fullerton,  N.Y.  1802.] 

Of  philosophical  writers  in  Germany  who  attached  themselves  to  the  train  of 
the  movement  among  the  two  civilised  peoples  of  the  West  are  to  be  mentioned 
Joachim  Jung  (1687-1667 ;  Logica  Hamburgiewis,  1688);  ct  G.  E.  Guhrauer* 
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J.  J.  vHd  (rill  ZfilalCer  (Stuttg.  and  Tflb.  1SS9>;  the  Jpdb  mathnnatidaD, 
Erbard  Weigel,  the  Maclier  of  Leibniz  axul  Pufiendorf ;  Walther  von  TscUrn- 
hKoaen  (IS61-1706 ;  Xtdieina  Hentia  tire  Artis  Inveniendi  Fnrref<a  Genfralia, 
Amiiteniftm.  1667),  find  Samuel  PnUendori  (1832-16M:  under  the  pseudonym 
Serermua  a  Monzambaiin.  De  SCalii  Bei  pnblicit  Qermaniet,  1667,  GemiBD  bf 
H.  Brt-sRku,  Berlin.  1870 ;  Dr  Jure  SaiMra;  «(  iitntivm,  London,  167*2). 

LelbiilB  belongs  In  IhU  period,  not  only  In  point  of  time,  bat  also  as  i^garda 
the  origination  and  the  motives  of  his  metaphyxiCH.  while  with  other  intemts 
of  hlH  incredibly  many-eided  nature,  he  ranges  on  into  the  age  of  the  Enli^t«n- 
ment;  cL  on  this.  Part  V.  Here,  therefore,  ne  have  to  consider  principally  his 
methodological  and  metaphysical  wriCingH. :  De  PrincSpto  IndMdui,  1603 ;  De 
Artt  CombinfUoria,  1666;  y^jva  Mrthodus  pro  Xaximis  e.t  Minitnii,  I6M;'i)e 
Seientia  Unirm-nalt  kh  Caleulo  FhilotopMeo,  lfl*i  {cf.  A.  Trendelenburg,  Hiat. 
Beitragf.  tur  PMIoi.,  lit.  I  B.);  De  Prima!  PhUoiophltt  EmtHdatumt,  1694: 
8gitem«  youeeaa  de  la  yalKrt,  16D5,  with  the  three  EciaireUttmenU  connected 
with  it,  1606 ;  also  the  Monadologie,  1714,  the  Priaeipe*  de  la  .Valure  et  de  In 
Oraee,  1714,  and  a  great  part  o[  hia  extended  correspor.dence.  Among  tbe 
editions  of  his  philoaopliical  writings  the  excellent  edition  byJ.  E.  Erdntann 
(Berlin,  1S40)  has  now  been  surpawed  by  (hat  of  C.  J.  Gerhardt  (7  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1875-81).  —  On  the  system  as  a  whole  ct.  L,  Feuerbaeh,  Daretellnng.  EtU- 
teitklunff  und  Kritik  d^r  Leibniiixh'.a  Philos.  (Anabach,  1837),  A;  Nouriasoii. 
La  Pkilot.  de  L.  (l^riD,  1600);  K.  Wendt,  Dit  EnlitXcktung  der  L.'tchrit  Mo- 
nadeniehre  bU  1695  (Berlin,  1886).  [B.  ENIhnann,  Sine  n«uc  Dartt.  drr 
L.'tetitn  Xotutdenlehrf,  Leips.  1801.     See  also  the  lit.  on  p.  444.] 

On  the  htslorical  and  systematic  relattoa.  <•/  lAe  tyntfnu  to  one  another;  H. 
C.  W.  Sigwart.  IJeber  den  Zu»ammenhaag  dfS  Spinoziiimui  mil  der  cartes. 
Phlloii.  (TQb.  1816)  and  Die  LfibnU'tche  Lehre  roii  der  prSMahtlirten  Hanuimie 
in  ihrem  Zutammenhang  mit  frWheren  PKUoiophemtn  (lb.  1822)  ;  C.  Schaar- 
■ehmldt,  Derrarte*  und  Spinoza  (Bonn,  ISM)  ;  A.  Poucher  de  Careil,  Lribnit, 
Df.iKa,nf»  rt  Spinngn  (Paris,  1863) ;  K.  Pfleiderer,  L.  und  Geulincx  (Tflb.  1884); 
E.  Zeller,  Siti.-Ber.d.  Berliner  Akad.  1884,  pp.  CT3  a.  ;  F.TonnlM,  Leibnimnd 
Hobbet  in  PhiloB.  Monatth;  1887,  pp.  S67  ff.  ;  L.  Stein,  LeibnU  und  SptvoM 
(Berlin,  181*0).  [E.  Caird.  Art  Carfginnirm,  in  Ene.  Brit.,  reprinted  In  VoL  3 
of  his  Bsiagt,  Lond.  and  fJ.Y.  1892  ;  Saissel's  Modern  Panthtimt.H 

To  the  foonden  of  the  phlloaophy  of  law  (of.  C.  t.  Ealtenbom,  DU  Vori&n/er 
de*  Hugo  Grotiiu,  L«lpa.  1S48 ;  and  B.  v.  Mohl,  Oeech.  *Md  Ltiteratm-  der 
StaaltToUienaelu^n,  Erlangen,  1866-68)  belong  NIeolo  BtaoohtMnUI  (146&- 
1627  1  n  Principe,  Diaeorti  sulfa  prfma  deeade  dl  TUo  Llvio  ;  [Works,  tr.  by  C. 
E.  Detmold,  Boston,  I88S.]  TboBUW  Hoia  (1480-1686;  De  C^t»o  Bti  publiem 
Statu  rive  de  Xova  InmaaUtopia,\b\i);  Jean  Bodln (1680-1697);  SixLirrreide 
la  Mfpublique,  1577;  an  extract  from  the  Heptttplofntrtt  bac  been  given  by 
Guhnuer,  Berlin,  1841)  ;  Alberlcus  a«iitUU  (1661.-I611 ;  De  Jure  Belli,  1688)  ; 
Johannes  Altiliu  (1667-1638 ;  Politico,  Griiningen,  1610,  ef.  0.  GieAe,  f^ntert. 
t.dejUneh.  Staalt-u.  Be/Msgeseh.,  Bntlta,  1880);  Hoco  ds  Oroot  (1583-1646 ; 
De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacta,  1646;  of.  H.  Luden,  H.  G..  Berlin,  1806). 

Of  the  Protastuita  who  treat  of  the  philosophy  of  law  may  be  named,  be- 
•ides  Melancthon,  J.  Oldendorf  (Elemenlari*  Introdiietio,  1539),  NIo.  Hemming 
(,De  Lege  !falur<x,  1562),  Ben  Winkler  {PHncipia  Jnrla,  1616) ;  of  the  Catho- 
Uoa  besides  Suarez,  Rob,  Bellarmln  (1542-16-21 ;  Dt  Polrntale  PoiUifiett  in 
Tempomlibiu)  and  Mariana  (1637-1624  ;  De  Bege  el  Begis  TntititutioHe). 

Natural  religion  and  natural  morals  In  the  seventeenth  century  found  in 
England  their  main  supporters  In  Harbart  of  CbsTbory  (1681-1648 ;  TractatHg 
de  Veritate,  1624  ;  De  Religione  Gentiltum  Errorumque  apud  eot  Cautit,  1663  ; 
on  him  Ch.  de  Rgmuaat,  Paris,  1873),  and  Blohud  Cumberland  (iJe  Leglbue 
Naturx  DiaqniaiOo  Philosophlea,  Lond.  1672).  Among  the  Platonists  or  Hao- 
Platonlata  of  England  at  the  same  time  are  prominent  Ralph  Cudwoith  (1617- 
1688 ;  The  ItUelleaunl  System  of  the  Univrree,  Lond.  1678,  Latin,  Jena,  17.^) 
and  Heniy  Mora  (16I4-1B87  ;  Eneheiridion  Metaphj/ticum.  His  correapondence 
with  Descartes  is  printed  fn  the  latter's  worJcs,  Vol.  X..  Cousin's  ed.).  [fftif. 
of  Cndaorth,  by  C.  E.  Lowrey,  with  bibliog.,  N.Y.  1684;  Tullocb's  Bational 
theol.  and  Chriitlan  PMl  in  Eng.  in  Uth  Cent.}  Theophllns  Gale  and  bia 
•on,  Tbomaa  Oale,  mw  be  added  to  the  authon  above. 
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§  30.  The  Problem  of  Method. 

All  beginnings  of  modem  philosophy  have  in  common  an  impul- 
sive opposition  against  ''Scholasticism/'  and  at  the  same  time  a 
na&Ve  lack  of  understanding  for  the  common  attitude  of  dependence 
upon  some  one  of  its  traditions,  which  they  nevertheless  all  occupy. 
This  fundamental  oppositional  character  brings  with  it  the  conse- 
quence, that  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  merely  wants  of  the  feelings, 
or  fanciful  views  that  are  set  over  against  the  old  doctrines,  reflec- 
tion on  new  methods  of  knowledge  stands  in  the  foreground.  Out  of 
the  insight  into  the  unf ruitfulness  of  the  ''  syllogism,"  which  could 
merely  set  forth  in  proof  or  refutation  that  which  was  alrea!8y 
known,  or  apply  the  same  to  a  particular  case,  arises  the  demand 
for  an  are  inverUendif  a  method  of  investigation,  a  sure  way  to  the 
discovery  of  the  new. 

1.  If  now  nothing  was  to  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of 
rhetoric,  the  nearest  expedient  was  to  attack  the  matter  by  the 
reverse  method,  proceeding  from  the  particular,  from  the  facts. 
This  had  been  commended  by  Vives  and  Sanchez,  and  practised  by 
Telesio  and  Campanella.  But  they  had  neither  gained  full  confi- 
dence in  experience  nor  known  afterwards  how  to  make  any  right 
beginning  with  their  facts.  In  both  lines  Bacon  believed  that  he 
could  point  out  new  paths  for  science,  and  in  this  spirit  he  set  up 
his  ''New  Organon  '^  as  over  against  the  Aristotelian. 

Every-day  perception — he  confesses,  admitting  the  well-known 
sceptical  arguments  —  offers,  indeed,  no  sure  basis  for  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  Nature ;  in  order  to  become  an  experience  that  can  be  used 
by  science  it  must  first  be  purified  from  all  the  erroneous  additions 
which  have  grown  together  with  it  in  our  involuntary  way  of  regard- 
ing things.  These  perversions  or  falsifications  of  pure  experience 
Bacon  calls  idols,  and  presents  his  doctrine  of  these  fallacious  images 
in  analogy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  fallacious  conclusions  in  the  old 
dialectic.^  There  are  first  the  "idols  of  the  tribe''  {idola  tribus), 
the  illusions  that  are  given  in  connection  with  human  nature  in 
general,'  following  which  we  are  always  suspecting  an  order  and  an 
end  in  things,  making  ourselves  the  measure  of  the  outer  world, 
blindly  retaining  a  mode  of  thought  which  has  once  been  excited  by 
impressions,  and  the  like ;  then  the  "  idols  of  the  cave  "  {idola 
specus) ,  by  reason  of  which  every  individual  by  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  his  situation  in  life,  finds  himself  shut  into  his  cave ; ' 

»  Nov,  Org,  I.  39  ff. 

*  Bacon*s  strongly  rhetorical  language,  rich  in  imagery,  aims  by  this  term 
(cf.  Dt  Augm,  V.  ch.  4>  to  ncall  Plato's  well-known  parable  of  the  Cave  (,Bep. 
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then  the  ''idols  of  the  market"  {idola  fori)y  the  errors  which  are 
eyeiywhere  brought  aboat  by  intercourse  among  men,  especiallj  by 
language,  and  by  adherence  to  the  word  which  we  substitute  for  the 
idea;  finally,  the  ''idols  of  the  theatre"  {idda  tkeatri)^  the  illusoiy 
phantoms  of  theories  which  we  credulously  receive .  from  human 
history  and  repeat  without  subjecting  them  to  any  judgment  of  our 
own.  In  this  connection  Bacon  finds  opportunity  to  direct  a  most 
violent  polemic  against  the  word-wisdom  of  Scholasticism,  against 
the  rule  of  authority,  against  the  anthropomorphism  of  earlier 
philosophy,  and  to  demand  a  personal  examination  of  things  them- 
selves, an  unprejudiced  reception  of  reality.  Nevertheless  he  does 
not  get  beyond  this  demand;  for  the  statements  as  to  how  the 
mera  experientia  is  to  be  gained  and  separated  from  the  enveloping 
husks  of  the  idols  are  extremely  meagre,  and  while  Bacon  teaches 
that  one  must  not  limit  himself  to  accidental  perceptions,  hut  must 
set  about  his  observation  methodically,  and  supplement  ix  bv 
eapertmen/  *  which  he  thinks  out  and  makes  for  himself,  this  also  is 
but  a  general  designation  of  the  task,  and  a  theoretical  insight  into 
the  essential  nature  of  experiment  is  still  wanting. 

Quite  similar  is  the  case  with  the  method  of  Inductiomj  which 
Bacon  proclaimed  as  the  only  correct  mode  of  elaborating  facts. 
With  its  aid  we  aro  to  proceed  to  general  cognitions  (axioms),  in 
<»der  that  we  may  ultimately  from  these  explain  other  phenomena. 
In  this  activity  the  human  mind,  among  whose  constitutional  errors 
is  over-hasty  generalisation,  is  to  be  restrained  as  much  as  possible ; 
it  is  to  ascend  quite  g^radually  the  scale  of  the  more  general,  up  to 
the  most  general.  Healthy  and  ^'aluable  as  these  presoriptions  are, 
we  are  the  more  surprised  to  find  that  with  Baeon  their  more  de- 
tttlad  eanying  out  is  completed  in  conceptions  and  modes  of  view 
vhieli  aie  entiiely  scholastic' 
JJ|  kMnrledge  of  Nature  has  for  its  end  to  understand  the  causes 

however,  are  — according  to  the  old  Aristotelian 

materiaL  efficient,  or  ^nal.     Of  these   onlv   the 

eome  into  consideration;  for  all  that  takes  place 

di  in  Hie  ^  /bnaa,"  in  the  ••  narares  "  of  things.  -  Hence 

\  Lidiietion  searches  for  the  **  Fonu  "  c>:  r^henomena. 

of  heat.  Form  is  here  understood  quite  in  the 

M  the  abiding  essence  or  naturx?  of  phenomena. 

which  is  given  in  peroevtion  is  ox-mpojied  out  ol 


in  the  PLAW'ni:  paas&4?e .  r,  s  pnciselr 
of  knowledge  by  xht  Knses  *±A:'is  ir&l:  w.*^~. 

in  the  tecoikd  l)oc>^  ^:  tt«  >\t    Org 
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simpler  ''Forms''  and  their  ''differences/'  and  these  it  is  important 
to  discover.  To  this  end  as  many  cases  as  possible  in  which  the 
phenomenon  in  question  appears,  are  brought  together  into  a  tabula 
prcBserUicBf  and  in  like  manner,  those  in  which  the  phenomenon  is 
lacking  are  brought  together  into  a  tabula  absentioi;  to  these  is 
added,  in  the  third  place,  a  tabula  graduumj  in  which  the  varying 
intensity  with  which  the  phenomenon  appears  is  compared  with  the 
varying  intensity  of  other  phenomena.  The  problem  is  then  to  be 
solved  by  a  progressive  process  of  exclusion  {exdusio) .  The  Form 
of  heat,  for  example,  is  to  be  that  which  is  everywhere  present 
where  heat  is  found,  which  is  nowhere  where  heat  is  lacking,  and 
which  is  present  in  greater  degree  where  there  is  more  heat,  and 
in  lesser  degree  where  there  is  less  heat.^  What  Bacon  presents 
accordingly  as  Induction  is  certainly  no  simple  enumeration,  but 
an  involved  process  of  abstraction,  which  rests  upon  the  meta- 
physical assumptions  of  the  scholastic  Formalism'  (cf.  §  27,  3);  the 
presage  of  the  new  is  still  quite  embedded  in  the  old  habits  of 
thought. 

2.  It  is  accordingly  comprehensible  that  Bacon  was  not  the  man 
to  bring  to  the  study  of  Nature  itself  methodical  or  material 
furtherance:  but  this  derogates  nothing  from  his  philosophical 
importance,' which  consists  just  in  this,  that  he  demanded  the  gen- 
eral application  of  a  principle,  to  which  he  yet  was  unable  to  give 
any  useful  or  fruitful  form  in  the  case  of  the  most  immediate 
object  for  its  use :  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the  corporeal  world. 
He  had  understood  that  the  new  science  must  turn  from  the  endless 
discussion  of  conceptions  back  to  things  themselves,  that  it  can 
build  only  upon  direct  perception,  and  that  it  must  rise  from  this 
only  cautiously  and  gradually  to  the  more  abstract,^  and  he  had 
understood  no  less  clearly  that  in  the  case  of  this  Induction,  the 
point  at  issue  was  nothing  other  than  the  discovery  of  the  simple 

1  In  which  case  it  turns  out  that  the  Form  of  heat  is  motion,  and,  indeed,  a 
moCSto  which  is  expansive,  and  thus  divided  by  inhibition  and  communicated 
to  the  smaller  parts  of  the  body  [moltw  expatuivw^  cohibitus  et  nUens  per  partes 
minotvfl. 

s  Cf.  Chr.  Sigwart,  Logik,  II.  §  93,  3. 

•  Ct  Chr.  Sigwart  in  the  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  1863,  03  ff. 

^  The  pedagoaitdl  consequences  of  the  Baconian  doctrine  as  contrasted  with 
Humanism,  with  wliich,  in  general,  the  movement  of  natural  science  came  in 
confliot  in  this  respect,  were  drawn  principally  by  Amos  Comenius  (1692-1671). 
His  Didactica  Magna  presents  the  course  of  instruction  as  a  graded  ascent  from 
the  concrete  and  perceptive  to  the  more  abstract ;  his  Orhis  Pictus  aims  to  give 
for  the  school  a  perceptional  basis  for  instruction  about  things  ;  his  Janva  lAn- 
guarum  Be$errata,  finally,  aims  to  have  the  learning  of  foreign  languages 
arranged  so  as  to  be  taught  only  as  it  is  requisite  as  a  means  for  acquiring 
knowledge  about  things.    The  pedagogical  views  of  Ratticb  are  similar  (1571' 
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eleuysntm  ot  reality,  from  Ae  "  nstore "  of  wiath,  in  tiieir 
relatioii  and  eonxieetioii,  Ae  wbole  eompan  of  what  w  peroerr^  is 
to  be  explained.  Indnction,  he  thonglit,  will  find  Ae  Fonu  b;- 
Natare  must  be  interpreted.  But  wliile  in  his  eoamolngy  he  did 
get  far  bejcmd  an  adhoenee  to  Ae  tadilional  atonusn,  and 
that  himself  np  against  the  great  aehierement  of  the  Oopemieaa 
theory,  he  demanded  that  his  empirical  principle  shoald  be  apfilied 
also  to  kmowledge  of  wyauu  Not  only  the  bodily  eiintrnnp  in  its 
normal  and  abnormal  rital  proeesses,  but  also  the  mawesmait  d 
ideas  and  of  aetirities  of  the  will,  especially  also  the  social 
political  system, — all  these  should  be  eramined  as  to  tiien- 
ing  forces  (^  Forms  ^)  by  the  method  of  natoral  sdencey  aad 
plained  without  prejudice.  The  amtkropological  amd  MocUd 
which  Bacon  announces  in  the  enejclopssdic  remaria  of  his 
De  Arngmentis  Sdentiaruwi,  contains  ezamjdes  of  prognunines*  for 
many  branches  of  knowledge,  and  proceeds  eyerywhere  from  the 
fandamental  purpose  to  understand  man  and  all  the  aetiTities  of 
his  life  as  a  product  of  the  same  simple  elements  of  reality  which 
also  lie  at  the  basis  of  external  Nature. 

Still  another  element  comes  to  light  in  this  anthropological  inter- 
est. To  imderstand  man  is  not,  for  Bacon,  an  end  in  itself,  any 
more  than  it  is  such  to  understand  Nature.  His  entire  thought  is 
rather  subordinated  to  a  practical  end,  and  this  he  conceiyes  in  Ufee 
grandest  form.  All  human  knowledge  has  ultimately  for  its  sole 
task  to  procure  for  man  domlDion  over  the  world  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  world-  Knowledge  is  power,  and  is  the  only  lasting  power. 
While  therefore  magic  with  fantastic  arts  sought  to  make  itself 
master  of  the  working  forces  of  Nature,  this  blind  endeavour  became 
clarified  with  Bacon  to  the  insight  that  man  can  owe  his  mastery 
over  things  only  to  a  sober  investigation  of  their  true  essence.  For 
him,  therefore,  the  interpretatio  naturas  is  only  the  means  of 
subjecting  ruUure  to  tlte  human  mind,  and  his  great  work  for  the 
"  Renovation  of  the  Sciences  " —  Instauratio  Magna,  "  Temporis  Par- 
tus Maximus^^  —  bears  also  the  title  De  Regno  Hominis. 

In  this,  Bacon  expressed  what  was  moving  the  heart  of  thousands 
at  his  time,  under  the  impress  of  great  events.  With  that  series 
of  discoveries  beyond  the  seas,  where  through  mistakes,  adventures, 
and  crimes,  man  had  at  last  for  the  first  time  taken  complete  pos- 
session of  his  planet,  with  inventions  such  as  those  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  of    gunpowder,  and  of  the   art  of   printing,'  a   mighty 

C  II  — . . . 

1  If  we  could  therefore  regard  as  accomplished  all  that  Bacon  sets  before  him 
in  proipect,  we  might  find  with  him  the  entire  natural  science  of  to-day. 

s  Cf.  O.  Pttcbel  Oeseh.  de$  ZeitaUers  der  Sntdeckungen^  2d  ed.,  Leips.  187fi. 
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change  had  been  introduced  within  a  short  time  into  the  greater  as 
well  as  the  lesser  life  of  man.  A  new  epoch  of  civilisation  seemed 
to  be  opened,  and  an  exotic  excitement  seized  upon  men's  fancy. 
Unheard-of  things  should  succeed;  nothing  was  to  be  impossible 
any  longer.  The  telescope  disclosed  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  powers  of  the  earth  began  to  obey  the  investigator. 
Science  would  be  the  guide  of  the  human  mind  in  its  victorious 
journey  through  Nature.  By  her  inventions,  human  life  should  be 
completely  transformed.  What  hopes  in  this  respect  set  free  the 
fancy  for  its  flights  we  see  from  Bacon's  Utopian  fragment  of  the 
Nova  AtlantiSf  and  also  from  Gampanella's  Civitaa  Solis,  The 
English  Chancellor,  however,  held  that  the  task  of  the  knowledge 
of  Nature  was  ultimately  to  make  of  invention,  which  had  hitherto 
been  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  chance,  a  consciously  exercised 
art.  To  be  sure,  he  gave  life  to  this  thought  only  in  the  fantastic 
picture  of  Solomon's  house,  in  his  Utopia ;  he  guarded  himself  from 
seriously  carrying  it  out ;  but  this  meaning  which  he  attributed  to 
the  ars  inveniendi  made  him  an  opponent  of  purely  theoretical  and 
"  contemplative  "  knowledge ;  just  from  this  point  of  view  did  he 
combat  Aristotle  and  the  unfruitfulness  of  monastic  science.  In 
his  hand  philosophy  was  in  danger  of  falling  from  the  rule  of  a 
religious  end  under  that  of  technical  interests. 

But  the  issue  proved  again  that  the  golden  fruits  of  knowledge 
ripen  only  where  they  are  not  sought.  In  his  haste  for  utility 
Bacon  missed  his  goal,  and  the  intellectual  creations  which  have 
enabled  natural  science  to  become  the  basis  of  our  external  civilisa^ 
tion  proceeded  from  the  superior  thinkers,  who,  with  pure  disinter- 
ested thought,  and  without  any  eagerness  to  improve  the  world, 
desired  to  understand  the  order  of  Nature  which  they  admired. 

3.  His  tendency  toward  the  practical  end  of  invention  blinded 
Bacon  to  the  theoretical  value  of  mathematics.  This  value  had  at 
first  come  to  consciousness  in  the  fantastic  forms  which  praised  the 
number-harmony  of  the  universe  in  Neo-Platonic  exuberance  (cf. 
§  29,  5),  imitating  the  Pythagorean  methods.  The  great  investiga- 
tors of  Nature  set  out  from  a  like  admiration  for  the  beauty  and 
order  of  the  universe ;  but  the  new  in  their  teachings  consists  in 
just  this,  that  they  no  longer  seek  this  mathematical  significance  of 
the  cosmical  order  in  symbolic  number-speculations,  but  aim  to 
understand  and  prove  it  fivm  facts.  Modem  investigation  of  Nature 
was  born  as  empirical  Fifthagoreanism.  This  problem  had  been  seen 
already  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  *  —  to  have  been  the  first  to  solve  it 

1  Cf.  with  regard  to  him  w  a  philosopher,  K.  Prantl,  SiU.-Ber,  der  MUn^ 
rkener  Akad,,  1886,  1  ff. 
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it  m  tcaxxnm^  bwCru^tcri^  ti»  moKpover  tfe  thwigftf*  w^fsb  c&«  la 
pnuKiiCii  ia.  fhriir  »^^nfc^i<»rg  wt&L  BQ0xm^%  Jtgi^i'ftiiriiH  of 
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tfMHii^  ^{#»Mii!fii.  hm  winner  BflKOB^ft  lateetioB  seeks  tte  '^ 
<>sklit^/ii  m/n^^fA  ftf  rttmhiiitim  (analysis) 
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th^  natar^n  erj^j^Mrali^  to  form  an  rarpcrkal  sfcraetnev  ^^  HaaMaer 
fth/>v%  in  hlA  fMihrA  of  rr/mp^mii^ittk  fsjntiiesij)  that  the  machemaci- 
/t^I  th^r^'/rjr  nwi^r  th#;  pr^npposition  of  the  simple  elements  of 
tn/tt'iou  l#ra/U  t/i  thf,  %^mfi  rftmilta  which  experieace  exhibits.'  From 
t\i\%  %tji*.xif\\f(Aut  ^xfj^rriment  aliio  acquires  qaite  another  signilieajice  : 
if.  ill  fiot  in^r^ly  a  shrewd  qaeiition  pat  to  Xatnre,  but  is  the  intelli- 
^^x\f.  and  int^ntir>f»al  interference  by  which  simple  forms  of  occur- 
f#rn^:e  are  inolated  in  order  to  snbj'ect  them  to  measurement.  ThtL«» 
all  that  VfW.ttu  \i2j\  u\(',rf:\y  presagerl  receives  with  Galileo  a  definite 
Ht;(u\fif'.^ucj'.  uAable  for  the  investigation  of  Nature,  by  means  of  the 
rnath^trnatirial  prinrriple  and  its  application  to  motion:  and  in  accord- 
anre  wif.h  these  prinr-iples  of  mechanics  Newton  was  able  by  his 
\ty\t4»t\it'H\f\  of  gravitation  to  give  the  mathematical  theory  for  the 
explanation  of  K<- pier's  laws. 

With  this,  the  v'lcUtvy  of  the  princijile  of  Democritus  and  Plate, 
that  the  sole  objeet  which  true  knowledge  of  Nature  can  deal  with 
U  what  is  eajiable  of  quantitative  determination,  was  sealed  in  a 
eoinjjletely  new  form;  but  this  time  the  principle  was  applied  not 
to  the  Hi'ing,  but  to  the  Heeoniiug  or  change  in  Nature.     Scientific 

•  'Ililn  mtithiHiit'.til  ntAiu\\Xiini  Hobben  makes  entirely  his  own  (cf.  /)*»  Corp., 
ch.  (S),  %tu\  liidi-ed  in  f  xprciuily  rationalistic  antithesis  to  the  empiricism  of  Bscoq. 
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insight  reaches  as  far  as  the  mathematical  theory  of  motion  extends. 
Exactly  this  standpoint  of  the  Gralilean  physics  is  taken  in  theoreti- 
cal philosophy  by  Uotbes}  Geometry  is  the  only  certain  discipline ; 
all  knowledge  of  Nature  is  rooted  in  it.  We  can  know  only  such 
objects  as  we  can  construct,  so  that  we  derive  all  further  conse- 
quences from  this  our  own  operation.  Hence  knowledge  of  all 
things,  in  so  far  as  it  is  accessible  for  us,  consists  in  tracing  back 
what  is  perceived  to  motion  of  bodies  in  space.  Science  has  to 
reason  from  phenomena  to  causes,  and  from  these  latter  in  turn  to 
their  effects :  but  phenomena  are,  in  their  essence,  motions ;  causes 
are  the  simple  elements  of  motion,  and  effects  are  again  motions. 
Thus  arises  the  apparently  materialistic  proposition :  philosophy  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  bodies !  This  is  the  extreme  conse- 
quence of  the  separation  of  philosophy  from  theology,  which  began 
with  the  English  Franciscans. 

The  essential  result  for  philosophy  in  these  methodical  begin- 
nings of  natural  research  is,  therefore,  twofold:  empiricism  was 
corrected  by  mathematics,  and  the  shapeless  Pythagoreanism  of  the 
humanistic  tradition  was  made  by  empiricism  definite  mathemati- 
cal theory.    These  lines  meet  and  are  bound  together  in  Galileo. 

4.  In  mathematical  theory,  accordingly,  was  found  that  ratiomd 
factor  which  Giordano  Bruno  had  demanded  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Copernican  doctrine  for  a  critical  elaboration  of  sense  perception.' 
Rational  science  is  mathematics.  Proceeding  from  this  conviction, 
Descartes  undertook  his  reform  of  philosophy.  Educated  in  the 
Scholasticism  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  attained  the  personal  convic- 
tion '  that  satisfaction  for  an  earnest  craving  for  truth  was  to  be  found 
neither  in  metaphysical  theories  nor  in  the  learned  polymathy  of 
the  empirical  disciplines,  but  in  mathematics  alone ;  and  by  follow- 
ing the  pattern  of  mathematics,  —  himself,  as  is  well  known,  a  cre- 
ative mathematician, — he  thought  to  transform  all  the  rest  of  human 
knowledge :  his  philosophy  aims  to  be  a  universal  mathematics.  In 
the  generalisation  of  the  Galilean  principle  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  of  the  factors  which  made  the  principle  fruitful  for  the 
special  tasks  of  natural  research  fell  away,  so  that  Descartes'  teach- 
ing is  not  usually  counted  as  an  advance  in  the  history  of  physics; 
but  the  power  of  his  influence  upon  the  philosophical  development, 
in  which  he  was  the  ruling  mind  for  the  seventeenth  century  and 
beyond,  was  all  the  greater. 

To  those  methodical  thoughts  which  are  common  to  Bacon  and 

1  Cf.  the  beginning  of  De  Carport, 

«  G.  Bruno,  DelV  Inf.  Univ.  e  Mond.  1  in.  (L.  307  f.). 

*  Cf.  the  fine  exposition  in  the  Discours  de  la  Mithode, 
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■fospfe  <£ftmiRitac7  ^'^^  '^  anuRinnsiesHi.  ami  m  •Mnnuicciua  Jfxii 
iduMit  vri^  ousffC  wish,  tanc&tf  of  wfiimit  ve  an  imiifnixuiLj  •jbiig^i  % 
407  idutt  w%  «Bixin€  help  mTOgniHixu^  them,  jik  inc  •isunpie.  ^0 
Kmplifr  prnpfMdniaiw  of  azitiunecii!  2  :<  2  =  4.  izui  t:hii  like.  Boc 
EiAV  rf  oov  w«f  win*  m  amatatnfieii  fiiuu:  from,  onr  verv  oitfurv  w* 
BDUC  niTffifWfTTy  «tr?  hi)V  if  Mine  <ieaion  had  <2ieafittd  oik  ^huae 
pfaflmsft  it  mm  to-  j^^ve  u  a  B^naim  that  wmzld  neiiesBarilj  •ifH3«ive 
wUk  it  snppiMMefi  itielf  t»  be  teaching  the  Cnx£h  '.'  A^cumic  :«u:a  ^ 
<tIuMW.  m  Aiioizlil  be  defenceleaiy  and  diia  thoaght  must  ouuEtt  us 
■iatroatfiil  <▼«  with,  reference  to  the  most  evident  actaeianiMS  of 


Affctr  fimriaaiental  «iimbt  has  been  thus  pressed  even  ts  tdie  tsu^ 
t&init  atseme,  it  proves  that  the  doubt  breaks  olf  its  own  point. 
tbit  it  itself  jTfff^tT  a  fast  of  completelj  anaaaailable  certainty : 
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io  order  ta  doubt,  in  order  to  dream,  in  order  to  be  deceived,  I  must 
be.  Doubt  itself  proves  that  I,  as  a  thinking  consciotu  being  (res 
co^i^aii^),  exist.  The  proposition  cogito  sum  is  true  as  often  as  I 
think  or  pronounce  it.  And,  indeed,  the  certainty  of  Being  is  con- 
tained in  none  of  my  activities  except  that  of  consciousness.  That 
I  go  to  walk  I  can  imagine  in  my  dream :  ^  that  I  am  conscious  can- 
not  be  merely  my  imagination,  for  imagination  is  itself  a  kind  of 
consciousness.'  The  certainty  of  the  Being  or  existence  of  conscious- 
ness is  the  one  fundamental  truth  which  Descartes  finds  by  the 
analytic  method. 

Rescue  from  doubt  consists  therefore  in  the  Augustinian  argument 
of  the  Reality  of  the  conscious  nature  or  essence  (cf.  §  22,  1).  But 
its  application  with  Descartes'  is  not  the  same  as  with  Augustine 
himself  and  with  the  great  number  of  those  on  whom  his  doctrine 
was  influential  just  in  the  transition  period.  For  Augustine,  the 
self-certainty  of  the  soul  was  valued  as  the  surest  of  all  experiences, 
as  the  fundamental  &ct  of  inner  perception  by  means  of  which  the 
latter  obtains  for  the  theory  of  knowledge  a  preponderance  over 
outer  perception.  Thus — not  to  recall  again  Gharron's  moralising 
interpretation  —  Gampanella  particularly  had  employed  the  Augus- 
tinian  principle  when,  not  unlike  the  great  Church  Father,  he  gave 
to  the  elements  of  this  experience  of  self  the  meaning  of  metaphysi- 
cal prime  elements  (cf.  §  29, 3).  In  a  completely  analogous  manner 
—  not  to  speak  of  Locke  ^  —  Tschimhausen,  in  a  supposed  adherence 
to  Descartes,  had  later  regarded  self-knowledge  as  the  experieniia  evi- 
dentissimoy^  which  is  therefore  to  serve  as  the  a  posteriori  beginning  of 
philosophy  (cf.  below.  No.  7),  so  that  from  it  all  further  knowledge 
can  be  constructed  a  priori;  for  in  self-knowledge  is  contained  the 
threefold  truth,  that  we  are  effected  by  some  things  well  and  by 
others  ill,  that  we  understand  some  and  not  others,  and  that  in  the 
process  of  ideation  we  occupy  a  passive  attitude  with  reference  to 


1  Descartes*  reply  to  Gassendi's  objection  (V.  2)  ;  cf.  Prine.  PhU.  I.  9. 

*  The  ordinary  translation  of  eogitare,  cogitatio  by  **  think  **  (Denken)  is 
liable  to  occasion  misunderstanding,  since  Denken  in  German  [and  the  same  is 
true  of  thinkf  in  English,  at  least  in  philosophical  terminology]  signifies  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  theoretical  consciousness.  Descartes  himself  elucidates  the  mean- 
ing of  cogitate  (Med,  III.  ;  Princ  Phil  I.  9),  by  enumeration :  he  understands 
by  it  to  doubt,  affirm,  deny,  understand,  will,  abhor,  imagine,  feel  a  sensation, 
etc.  For  that  which  is  common  to  aU  these  functions  we  have  in  German 
scarcely  any  word  but  **  Bewusstsein  **  [consciousness].  The  same  is  also  true 
with  regard  to  Spinoza^s  use  of  the  term  ;  cf.  his  Princ.  mi.  Cart.  L,  Prop.  IV., 
Schol.,  and  also  Eth.  II.,  Ax.  III.,  and  elsewhere. 

*  Who  besides,  at  the  outset,  seems  not  to  hav^  known  the  historical  origin  of 
this  argument.    Cf.  Obj.  IV.,  and  Be$p. 

«  Cf.  below,  5§  33  f. 

^  Tschimhausen,  Med.  Ment.  0696),  pp.  290-94/ 
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M)o  /.Mfor  -rorlH,       f.hr^^  pointA  of  attachment  for  the  three  rational 
-•."loiifo^.  '^MiKw,  lo^^,  and  phy^ica. 

.'r  WiMi  //A«^//^M4,  r»n  th<^  rvmtrarj,  the  propoaitioa  cogito  tnm 
h  k;  nrif  ^n  nitK'li  f.h^  mnanin^  of  an  f^xperience.  aa  rather  that  of  the 
y^T'^^  r.iM'l  »m^rih?il  r;iMonal  «rwM.  Vor  is  xta  evidence  that  of  an  infer- 
r>rir>#>,'  ^nif.  f.h:if.  of  irnmHiaf.^  inf'nh'r^,  r^rtainty.  The  analytic  method 
>:fwkn  h'To.  »<i  with  Oa1il^/»,  f.h«;  MimpU,  M^lf-intelligihle  elementSj  oat 
'•r  \v)nt'h  nil  fUf'  in  f^i  \tf*  p%\*\n.\nM\ ;  hut  while  the  physicist  discovers 
thi>  )ir<M'f«)itifirml  ^If^riif^iitfiry  form  of  motion,  which  is  to  make  com- 
|iri>lifiit)i}il««  fill  Unit.  Ukr*R  ]Anv.i:  in  the  corporeal  world,  the  meta- 
lilivMJcMifi  }<i  liitfilitit;  for  Min  ^hm^iiiary  truth»  of  coneciousness.  In 
ttili  riiitMintM  ttio  nitittt§ttfiitm  of  iVHnirtcs. 

I'll  1 1  fMliiiM'iliiMi  i*K|irf«H>iPN  ItHolf  in  the  fact  that  the  superiority 
nf  Mnir  iMttmpjiiuMiinMq  iq  rnuiiil  in  ilH  complete  c/eameM  and  cftsfinct- 
•»••««,  •mil  in  llin  fiml  llutt  iWiMirtrN  pni|Knnuled  as  his  principle  for 
I  In*  4vntlirMi«  ini*i1)Mil  I  ho  niuxini.  Ki*t*rt/thing  muftt  be  true  which  is  as 
i-'V.i*  itMif  ifi«ifiiff  it«  4i-^f  <>MiA'ifiN^»if*^,<c.  i.f.  which  presents  itself  before 
fho  nuMi)'^  \'\^w\  iw  ouiviv  nnd  umlorivablvas  the  mind's  own  exist- 
v«rp  ■  VW:w  **  w  »hMhu»«l  bv  I  V*oarto5 '  ;is  that  which  is  intuitively 
V^v^t'M^  ini)  i>vini<V<t  to  tho  mind,  '*  distinct  *'  as  that  which  is  en- 
TMvU  \-hMv  \\\  waAK  und  i^nsMsoIy  dotx^rmiuevi.  And  those  mental 
)*»^MonT^t»\^»M  *M-  ^Um*/  ^'I*  ho  oAt's  thorn  aftvr  the  manner  of  later 
'^\-NxM<<f»»»M»M  ^-uoS  *iv  TM  t-'.ts  siviso  ^-'.OAT  ar..:  vi:*T:r.ct«  whose 
..^,,\...  ^.    .^   ...».    •,*  '>.   ,:,y:  .^y^,:    ■:^..--    —-v    ,*:":- ;--s^  v.-.:   •.«    CT*. -Tided 

***N\'  -N*  -^  ^-  ■    ■  "v  "w  '  •  y ■».•.--  .-.^  ■ ..    f  ,^  _r  ■— !  ""-=  r  I 


«      ■  •■      ■! 


'^  *  -  ^  •  .  -  •-        ^r-  ■  'w        a. 
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assumptions.  He  argues  that  the  individual  self-consciousness 
knows  itself  to  be  finite,  and  therefore  imperfect  (according  to  the 
old  identification  of  determinations  expressing  value  with  ontological 
gradations),  and  that  this  knowledge  can  be  derived  only  from  the 
conception  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being  (enaperfecHsnmum),  This, 
latter  conception  which  we  find  within  us  must  have  a  cause  whieh, 
nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  found  within  our  own  selves,  nor  in  any 
other  finite  things.  For  the  principle  of  causality  requires  that  at 
least  as  much  Reality  be  contained  in  the  cause  as  there  is  in  the 
effect.  This  —  in  the  scholastic  sense  —  realistic  principle  is  now 
applied,  in  analogy  to  Anselm's  argument,  to  the  relation  of  the 
idea  in  the  mind  (esse  in  inteUectu  or  esse  objective)  to  the  Real 
(esse  in  re  or  esse  formaliter),  in  order  to  give  the  inference  that  we 
should  not  have  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being  if  the  idea  had  not 
been  produced  in  us  by  such  a  being  himself.  This  anthropologico- 
metaphysical  proof  has  then  with  Descartes  the  significance  that 
by  it  that  former  sceptical  hypothetical  phantom  of  a  deceiving 
demon  is  again  destroyed.  For  since  the  perfection  of  Grod  involves 
his  veracity,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  so  have  created  us 
that  we  should  necessarily  err,  conjidence  in  the  lumen  naturalef  that 
is,  in  the  immediate  evidence  of  rational  knowledge,  is  restored,  and 
thus  definitively  grounded.  Thus  modem  rationalism  is  introduced 
by  Descartes  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Scholasticism.  For  this 
proof  gives  the  charter  for  acknowledging  with  complete  certainty 
as  true  all  propositions  which  manifest  themselves  in  clear  and  dis- 
tinct light  before  the  reason.  Here  belong,  firstly,  all  truths  of 
mathematics,  but  here  belongs  also  the  ontologiccU  proof  for  the 
existence  of  God.  For  with  the  same  necessity  of  thought  —  thus 
Descartes  takes  up  Anselm's  argument' — with  which  the  geometri- 
cal propositions  with  regard  to  a  triangle  follow  from  the  definition 
of  the  triangle,  it  follows  from  the  mere  definition  of  the  most  Real 
being  that  the  attribute  of  existence  belongs  to  him.  The  possibility 
of  thinking  Grod  sufiSces  to  prove  his  existence. 

In  this  way  it  follows  from  the  criterion  of  clearness  and  distinct- 
ness, that  of  finite  things  also,  and  especially  of  bodies,  so  much  can 
be  known  as  is  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived.  But  this  is  for 
Descartes  the  matfiematical  element,  and  is  limited  to  the  qtiantitcUive 
determincUioTis,  while  all  the  sensuous-qualitative  elements  in  percep- 
tion are  regarded  by  the  philosopher  as  unclear  and  confused.  On  this 
account  metaphysics  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  terminate,  for  him, 
too,  in  a  matheTnatical  physics.    He  designates'  the  sensuous  appre- 

»  Med.  V.  «  Med,  VI. 
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hension  of  the  qualitative,  '^  imagination  "  (imaginoHo).  Tbie  appre* 
hension  of  that  which  can  be  mathematically  constructed  he  terms,  oa 
the  other  hand, '' intellectual"  knowledge  {irUellectio)^  and  strongly  as 
he  knows  how  to  prize  the  help  which  experience  gives  in  the  former, 
a  really  scientific  insight  rests,  in  his  opinion,  only  upon  the  latter. 

The   distinction  between  distinct    and    confused    presentations 
(which  goes  back  to  Duns  Scotus  and   farther)  serves  Descartes 
also  to  solve  the  problem  of  error,  which  results  for  him  out  of  fais 
principle  of  the  veracitaa  dei,  because  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
see  how,  in  accordance  with  that  principle,  perfect  deity  could  so 
arrange  human  nature  as  to  allow  it  to  err  at  all.     Here  Descartes 
helps  himself^  by  a  peculiarly  limited  doctrine  of  freedom,  whicli 
might  be  consistent  with  either  Thomistic  determinism  or  Scotist 
indeterminism.     It  is  assumed,  that  is,  that  only  clear  and  distinct 
presentations  exercise  so  cogent  and  compelling  a  power  upon  the 
mind  that  it  cannot  avoid  recognising  them,  while  with  reference  to 
the  unclear  and  confused  presentations  it  retains  the  boundless  and 
groundless  activity  of  the  liberum  arbitrium  indffferetUioe  (its  farthest- 
reaching  power,  which  in  the  Scotist  fashion  is  set  in  analogy  with 
the  freedom  of  God).     Thus  error  arises  when  affirmation  and  nega- 
tion follow  arbitrarily  (without    rational  ground)  in  the  case  of 
unclear  and  indistinct  material  for  judgment.'    The  demand  which 
follows  from  this  of  withholding  judgment  in  all  cases  where  a  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  distinct  insight  is  not  present  recalls  too  distinctly 
the  ancient  cttoxi;  ("suspense")  to  permit  us  to  overlook  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  theory  of  error,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics 
and  Stoics  as  to  the  <rvyKaTd6€<n^  (cf.  pp.  167,  208)  .^    In  fact,  Descartes 
recognised  distinctly  the  will-factor  in  judgment   (agreeing  here, 
too,  with   the  epistemology  of   Augustine  and  Duns  Scotus),  and 
Spinoza  followed  him  in  this,  so  far  as  to  designate  affirmation  or 
denial  as  a  necessary  characteristic  of  every  idea,  and  thus  to  teach 
that  man  cannot  think  without  at  the  same  time  willing.* 

6.  Descartes'  mathematical  reform  of  philosophy  had  a  peculiar 
fate.  Its  metaphysical  results  began  a  rich  and  fruitful  develop- 
ment; its  tendency  as  regards  method,  however,  soon  became  sub- 

1  Med.  IV. 

*  Error  appears  accordingly  as  an  act  of  free  will  parallel  to  the  act  of  sin, 
and  thus  as  guilt ;  it  is  the  guilt  or  fault  of  self-deception.  This  thought  was 
carried  out  particularly  by  Malebranche  (Entret.  III.  f.). 

*  This  relationship  extends  consistently  to  Descartes*  etliics  also.  From  the 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  reason  follows  necessarily  right  willing  and  act- 
ing ;  from  the  obscure  and  confused  impulses  of  the  sensibility  result  practically 
sin  and  theoretically  error,  by  abuse  of  freedom.  The  ethical  ideal  is  the 
Socratic-Stoic  ideal  of  the  rule  of  reason  over  the  sensibility. 

*  £th.  II.,  Prop.  49. 
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jected  to  a  misunderstanding  which  exactly  reversed  its  meaning. 
The  philosopher  himself  desired  to  see  the  analytical  method  em- 
ployed in  a  great  proportion  of  instances,  even  in  the  case  of  par- 
ticular probl^s,  and  thought  of  the  synthetic  method  as  a  progress 
in  discovery  from  one  intuitive  truth  to  another.  His  disciples, 
however,  confounded  the  creatively  free  intellectual  activity,  which 
Descartes  had  in  mind,  with  that  rigidly  demonstrative  system  of 
exposition  which  they  found  in  Euclid^s  text-book  of  geometry.  The 
monistic  tendency  of  the  Cartesian  methodology,  the  fact  that  it  set 
up  a  highest  principle  from  which  all  other  certainty  should  follow, 
favoured  this  exchange,  and  out  of  the  new  method  of  investigation 
there  came  into  being  again  an  ars  demonstrandi.  The  ideal  of 
philosophy  appeared  to  be  the  task  of  developing  from  its  funda- 
mental principle  all  its  knowledge  as  a  system  of  as  rigidly  logical 
consistency  as  that  with  which  Euclid's  text-book  deduces  geome- 
try with  all  its  propositions  from  axioms  and  definitions. 

A  request  of  this  sort  had  been  answered  by  Descartes  with  a 
tentative  sketch,  though  with  express  reference  to  the  doubtfulness 
of  this  transfer;^  but  the  allurement  to  find  the  significance  of 
mathematics  for  philosophical  method  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  is 
the  ideal  of  demonstrative  science^  seems  only  to  have  been  strength- 
ened thereby.  At  least,  it  was  in  this  direction  that  the  influence 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  proved  strongest  for  the  following 
period.  In  all  the  change  of  epistemological  investigations  until 
far  into  the  eighteenth  century  this  conception  of  mathematics  was 
a  firmly  established  axiom  for  all  parties.  I  Indeed,  it  became  even 
a  lever  for  scepticism  and  mysticism,  underCHe  direct  influence  of 
Descartes^  in  the  case  of  men  like  PascaL  Since  no  other  human 
science,  so  the  latter  argued,  neither  metaphysics  nor  the  empirical 
disciplines,  can  attain  mathematical  evidence ;  man  must  be  modest 
in  his  efforts  after  rational  knowledge,  and  must  the  more  follow 
the  impulse  of  his  heart  toward  presageful  faith,  and  the  feeling  of 
tact  which  belongs  to  a  noble  conduct  of  li^J  The  Mystic  Poiret 
(influenced  by  Boehme),  also,  and  the  orEEodox  sceptic  Huet,- 
turned  away  from  Cartesianism  because  it  could  not  pause  in  its 
programme  of  universal  mathematics. 

Positive  beginnings  toward  a  transformation  of  the  Cartesian 
method  into  the  Euclidean  line  of  proof  Bxe  found  in  the  Port-Royal 

1  Resp.  ad  ObJ.  II. 

«  Pierre  Daniel  Huet  (1630-1721),  the  learned  Bishop  of  Avranches,  wrote 
Censyra  Philosophice  CarUtiance  (1689),  and  TraiU  de  la  Faiblesse  de  V Esprit 
Humain  (1723).  His  Autobiography  (1718)  is  also  instructive  on  the  point 
mentioned  above.    Cf.  on  him  Ch.  Ba^ohn^  (Paris,  1860). 
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logic  and  in  the  logical  treatises  of  Geolincx ;  bat  in  the  syste: 
Spinoza  this  methodical  schematism  stands  before  us  complete 
perfect  as  from  one  mould.  He  first  gare  an  exposition  of  the 
tesian  philosophy  '<  more  geometrico^^^  by  developing  t^e  contei 
the  system  step  by  step  in  propositions,  after  first  setting  up  d< 
tions  and  axioms.  Each  of  these  propositions  was  prored  from 
definitions,  axioms,  and  preceding  propositions ;  while  corolL 
and  scholia  giving  freer  elucidations  were  added  to  certain  of 
propositions.  Into  this  same  rigid,  unwieldy  form  Spinoza  pre 
his  own  philosophy  also  in  the  EthicSy  and  believed  that  it  was 
as  surely  demonstrated  as  the  Euclidean  system  of  geometry, 
presupposed  not  only  the  flawless  correctness  of  the  demonstrs 
process,  but  also  an  unambiguous  evidence  and  an  unassail 
validity  of  the  definitions  and  axioms.  A  look  at  the  beginnii 
the  Ethics  (and  not  only  of  the  first,  but  also  of  the  follow 
books)  sufiices  to  convince  one  of  the  naXveU  with  which  Spi 
brings  forward  the  complicated  and  condensed  construction 
\ "  scholastic  thought  as  self-evident  conceptions  and  principles, 

{  thereby  anticipates  implicitly  his  whole  metaphysical  system. 

This  geometrical  m£thod  has,  however,  in  Spinoza's  thought  — 
in  this  consists  its  psycho-genetic  justification — at  the  same 
its  material  as  well  as  formal  significance.  The  fundamenta 
ligious  conviction  that  all  things  necessarily  proceed  from 
unitary  essence  of  God  seemed  to  him  to  require  a  method  of  p 
sophical  knowledge,  which  in  the  same  manner  should  derive  : 
the  idea  of  God  the  ideas  of  all  things.  In  the  true  philosophy 
order  of  ideas  ought  to  be  the  same  as  the  real  order  of  things.^ 
from  this  it  follows  of  itself  that  the  real  process  of  the  proce 
of  things  forth  from  God  must  be  thought  after  the  analogy  of 
logical  procedure  of  the  consequent  from  its  ground  or  reason, 
thus  the  character  of  the  method  which  Spinoza  fixed  upon  fo: 
problem  of  philosophy  involved  in  advance  the  metaphysical  < 
acter  of  its  solution  ;  cf.  §  31. 

7.  Little  as  men  dared,  in  the  immediately  following  perio 
make  the  content  of  the  Spinozistic  philosophy  their  own,  its  mel 
ical  form  exercised,  nevertheless,  an  impressive  influence :  and 
more  the  geometrical  method  became  settled  in  the  philosoph 
the  schools,  the  more  the  syllogistic  procedure  entered  again  wit 
since  all  knowledge  was  to  be  deduced  from  the  highest  truth 


1  The  view  tliat  true  knowledge  as  genetic  definition  must  repeat  the  pi 
by  which  its  object  arises  was  carried  out  especially  by  TschirnhauseUj  wh 
not  shrink  from  the  paradox  that  a  complete  definition  of  laughter  must  \h 
to  produce  laughter  itself  !     ( Med.  Ment. ,  67  f . ) 
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regular  inferences.  Especially  did  the  mathematically  schooled 
Cartesians  in  Grermany  take  up  the  geometrical  method  along  this 
line :  this  was  done  by  Jung  and  Weigelj  and  the  academic  impulse 
to  the  preparation  of  text-books  found  in  this  method  a  form  with 
which  it  could  have  the  utmost  sympathy.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Christian  Wolff  (cf.  Part  V.)  pursued  this  line  in  the  most 
comprehensive  manner  with  his  Latin  text-books,  and  for  the  sys- 
tematisation  of  a  firmly  established  and  clearly  thought  out  material 
there  could  be  in  &ct  no  better  form.  This  was  shown  when  Puffen- 
doi/ undertook  to  deduce  the  entire  system  of  Natural  Right  by  the 
geometrical  method,  as  a  logical  necessity  from  the  single  principle 
of  the  need  of  society. 

When  this  view  was  in  process  of  coming  into  existence  Leibniz 
came  into  sympathy  Mrith  it  under  the  esjpecial  influence  of  Erhard 
Weigely  and  was  at  the  beginning  one  of  its  most  consistent  sup- 
porters. He  not  only  made  the  jest  of  giving  this  unwonted  garb 
to  a  political  brochure,^  but  was  seriously  of  the  opinion  that  philo- 
sophical controversies  would  find  their  end  for  the  first  time  when 
a  philosophy  could  once  make  its  appearance  in  as  clear  and  certain 
a  form  as  that  of  a  mathematical  calculation.* 

Leibniz  pursued  this  thought  very  energetically.  The  stimulus 
of  HobbeSy  who  also  —  though  with  quite  another  purpose,  cf .  §  31, 2 
—  declared  thinking  to  be  a  reckoning  with  the  conceptional  signs 
of  things,  may  have  been  added ;  the  Art  of  Lull  and  the  pains 
which  Giordano  Bruno  had  taken  with  its  improvement  were  well 
known  to  him.  In  Cartesian  circles,  also,  the  thought  of  transform- 
ing the  mathematical  method  to  a  regular  art  of  invention  had  been 
much  discussed :  besides  Joachim  Jung,  the  Altorf  Professor  Joh, 
Christopher  Sturm,^  had  also  exercised  an  influence  upon  Leibniz  in 
this  respect.  Finally,  the  thought  of  expressing  the  fundamental 
metaphysical  conceptions,  and  likewise  the  logical  operations  of 
their  combination  after  the  manner  of  the  mathematical  sign-lan- 
guage by  definite  characters,  seemed  to  offer  the  possibility  of  writ- 
ing a  philosophical  investigation  in  general  formulse,  and  by  this 
means  raising  it  beyond  the  capability  of  being  expressed  in  at 
definite  language  —  an  effort  toward  a  universally  scientific  lan- 
guage, a  **  Lingtia  Adamica/^  which  likewise  appeared  at  the  time 


1  In  the  pseudonymouB  Specimen  demonstrationum  politiearum  pro  rege  Polo- 
itorvm  eligendo  (1669),  he  proved  by  ** geometrical  method**  in  sixty  proposi- 
tions and  demonstrations  that  the  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg  must  be  chosen 
king  of  the  Poles. 

<  De  Scientia  Universali  seu  Cdlculo  Philosophico  (1684). 

'  The  author  of  a  Compendium  Universalium  $eu  Metaphysicct  Euclidect, 
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at  htibmz  m  nmatenm  jspporten^'    So,  too,  Letbaiz 
to  aa  extfaofdmaiy  degpee  witii  tte  thnoght  of  a 
ver$aUSf  and  a  nediod  of  plifloaoplueal  ralf  hw^ 

Tbe  ffMwmtial  ooteone  of  these  stEange  endeaTcnns  via,  tibat 
attempt  waa  neeeasarilj  laade  to  estaUish  tboae  bigheat 
iwm  the  logieal  eombioalaoa  of  which  all  Imowledge  vsg  to  be 
<ledii/5ed.  Ho  Leibniz,  like  Galileo  and  Deacaites,  mast  proceed  to 
search  out  that  whi/^h,  as  Im'mediaidjf  and  ifUmiiivdjf  eeriaimj  foiees 
itself  upon  the  mind  as  BeLf-evidefU^  and  hj  its  combinatioDS  grounds 
all  derived  knowledge.  In  the  coarse  of  these  refleetiims  Leibniz 
stumbled  upon  the  discorerj'  (which  Aristotle  had  made  before 
him),  that  tliere  are  two  completely  different  kinds  of  this  intaitiTe 
knowledge:  universal  truths  self-evident  to  reason,  and  facts  of 
experience.  The  one  class  has  timeless  validity ;  the  other,  validity 
(or  a  single  instance :  vMUm  HemeUes  and  vSritSs  defait.  Both  hare 
in  common  that  they  are  intuitively  certain,  i.e.  are  certain  in  them- 
selves and  not  by  deduction  from  anything  else;  they  are  called, 
therefore,  prinuB  veritateSf  or,  also,  primal  possibiiUateSy  because  in 
them  the  possibility  of  all  that  is  derivative  has  its  ground.  For 
the  '^  possibility ''  of  a  conception  is  known  either  by  a  <^  causal 
definition  "  which  derives  the  same  from  the  first  possibilities,  that 
is,  a  priori;  or  by  the  immediate  experience  of  its  actual  existence, 
that  \h,  a  poHterlori. 

ThiiHn  two  kinds  of  "primitive  truths"  —  the  rational  and  the 
iMiifiirioal,  iih  we  see  —  Leibniz  attached  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
to  the  two  Cartesian  marks  of  intuitive  self-evidence,  clearness  and 
dlHtlnctneHti,  To  this  end  he  shifts  to  a  slight  extent  the  meaning 
of  lM)th  expressions.*  That  idea  is  clear  which  is  surely  distin- 
guished from  all  others  and  so  is  adequate  for  the  recognition  of  its 
obje(!t;  that  idea  is  distinct  which  is  clear  even  to  its  particular 
constituent  parts  and  to  the  knowledge  of  their  combination. 
AenordiuK  to  this,  the  a  priori,  "geometrical"  or  "metaphysical" 
etornul  truths  are  ('lear  anrf  distinct;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
ti  ftoHtt^rittri,  or  the  truths  relating  to  facts,  are  clear,  indeed,  but  not 
ilintinrt.  lience  the  former  are  perfectly  transparent,  conjoined 
with  the  conviction  of  the  impossiblity  of  the  opposite,  while  in  the 
ease  of  the  hitter  the  opposite  is  thinkable.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  the  intuitive  certainty  rests  upon  the  Principle  of  Contradic- 


>  8uo!i  stleiiiptii  had  been  projected  by  J.  J.  Becker  (1061),  G.  Dalgarn  (1661), 
AUmniuiiUN  Kin*her  (lOtWS),  and  J.  Wilkins  (1668). 

<  I'f.  A.  Trt' ndt«U»nbur>r.  Uhtorische  BeitrCige  zn  Philosophies  Vols.  11..  III. 


•  MtxiiUUioHf*  ilf  (\»gnitioH€  Veritatf  ft  Meis  (1684). 

*  lb«  al  tiie  begimiiiiKi  KrtrM.  etl.,  p.  7U. 
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tion;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  possibility  guaranteed  by  the 
actual  fact  needs  still  an  explanation  in  accordance  with  the  Prin- 
ciple  of  Sufficient  Reason, 

At  the  beginning,  Leibniz  intended  this  distinction  only  with 
reference  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human  understanding.  In  the 
case  of  rational  truths  we  see  into  the  impossibility  of  the  opposite ; 
with  empirical  truths  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  establishing  their  actuality :  ^  but  the  latter  also,  in  the 
nalura  rerum  and  for  the  divine  understanding,  are  so  grounded 
that  the  opposite  is  impossible,  although  it  remains  thinkable  for 
us.  If  Leibniz  compared  this  distinction  with  that  of  commensur- 
able and  incommensurable  magnitudes,  he  meant  at  the  beginning 
that  incommensurability  lies  only  in  man's  limited  knowing  capacity. 
But  in  the  course  of  his  development  this  antithesis  became  for 
him  an  absolute  one ;  it  gained  metaphysical  significance.  Leibniz 
now  distinguished  realUer  between  an  unconditional  necessity,  which 
involves  the  logical  impossibility  of  the  opposite,  and  a  conditional 
necessity,  which  has  **  only  "  the  character  of  a  matter  of  fact.  He 
divided  the  principles  of  things  into  those  of  which  the  opposite  is 
unthinkable,  and  those  of  which  the  opposite  is  thinkable :  he  dis- 
tinguished metaphysically,  also,  between  necessary  and  contingent 
truths.  This,  however,  cohered  with  metaphysical  motives,  which 
arose  from  an  after-working  of  the  Scotist  theory  of  the  contin- 
gency of  the  finite,  and  overthrew  the  geometrical  method. 

§  31.  Substance  and  Carnality. 

The  real  [as  contrasted  with  formal]  result  of  the  new  methods 
was  in  metaphysics,  as  in  natural  science,  a  transformation  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  mode  of 
their  connection  in  the  processes  of  Nature :  the  conceptions  of  sub- 
stance and  causality  acquired  a  new  content.  But  this  change 
could  not  proceed  so  radically  in  metaphysics  as  in  natural  science. 
In  this  latter  more  limited  realm,  after  the  Gkdilean  principle  had 
once  been  found,  it  was  possible  in  a  certain  measure  to  begin  ab  ovo 
and  produce  a  completely  new  theory :  in  the  more  general  philo- 
sophical doctrines  the  power  and  authority  of  tradition  were  much  too 
great  to  make  it  possible  or  permissible  that  it  should  be  completely 
set  aside. 

This  distinction  asserted  itself  already  in  connection  with  the 
delicate  relation  sustained  to  religious  conceptions.    Natural  science 

1  The  Aristotelian  dlstioctioQ  of  St^ri  and  5ri, 
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oofporeal  phenomena  back  to  spiritual  forces.  Nature  was  despiritu- 
alised;  science  would  see  in  it  nothing  but  the  movements  of  smallest 
bodies,  of  which  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  No  room  remained 
for  the  operation  of  supernatural  powers.  So  first  of  all,  at  one 
stroke,  magic,  astronomy,  and  alchemy,  in  which  the  Neo-Platonio 
ghosts  and  spirits  had  held  sway,  became  for  science  a  standpoint  of 
the  past.  Leonardo  had  already  demanded  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
external  world  should  be  explained  by  natural  causes  only ;  the  great 
systems  of  the  seventeenth  century  without  exception  recognise  only 
such,  and  a  Cartesian,  Balthasar  Bekker,  wrote  a  book  ^  to  show  that 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  modem  science,  all  appear- 
ances of  ghosts,  conjurations,  and  magic  arts  must  be  reckoned  as 
injurious  errors,  —  a  word  of  admonition  which  was  very  much  in 
place  in  view  of  the  luxuriant  superstition  of  the  Renaissance. 

But  with  the  spirits,  teleology,  also,  was  obliged  to  give  place. 
The  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  by  their  purposiveness 
always  came  ultimately  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  thought  of  a 
spiritual  creation  or  ordering  of  things,  and  so  was  contradictory 
to  the  principle  of  mechanics.  At  this  point  the  victory  of  the 
system  of  Democritus  over  the  natural  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  was  most  palpable ;  this,  too,  was  emphasised  most  forcibly 
by  the  new  philosophy.  Bacon  counted  the  teleological  mode  of 
regarding  Nature  as  one  of  the  idols,  and,  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
dangerous  idols  of  the  tribe,  —  the  fundamental  errors  which  become 
a  source  of  illusion  to  man  through  his  very  nature :  he  taught  that 
philosophy  has  to  do  only  with  formal  or  efficient  causes,  and  ex- 
pressed his  restriction  of  philosophy  to  physics  and  his  rejection  of 
metaphysics  precisely  by  saying  that  the  explanation  of  Nature  is 
physics  if  it  concerns  causae  efflcientes,  metaphysics  if  it  concerns 
eausoR  finaies}  In  the  case  of  Hobbes,  who  was  the  disciple  of 
Bacon  and  Gralileo,  the  same  view  is  self-explaining.  But  Descartes, 
also,  desires  to  see  all  final  causes  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
explanation  of  Nature  —  he  declares  it  audacious  to  desire  to  know 
the  purposes  of  Grod.'  Much  more  open,  and  keenest  by  far,  is  the 
polemic  of  Spinoza^  against  the  anthropomorphism  of  teleology. 
In  view  of  his  idea  of  Ood  and  Grod's  relation  to  the  world,  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  ends  of  the  deity,  and  especially  of  such  as  have 
reference  to  men ;  where  all  follows  with  eternal  necessity  from  the 
essential  nature  of  the  deity,  there  is  no  room  for  an  activity  accord- 
ing-to  ends.     The  English  Neo-Platonists,  such  as  Cud  worth  and 

1  Balthasar  Bekker  (1634-1698),  De  Betoverte  Wereld  (1690). 

*  De  AMgm,  IIL  4.  «  Med,  IV. 

*  Of.  principally  E(h.  I.  Append. 
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K^nfj  McfiSy  combated  tlus  fnaduMBlal 
leatore  of  the  new  meiapl^sies  widi  all  the  eloqneiiee  of  Uk  otd 
zngumenUf  but  without  raeeen^  The  teiecrfogieal  coarietioa  was 
obliged  to  reooonee  defiaitire^  the  daim  of  affoidiiig  seientifie 
explanation  of  partieolar  phenomena,  and  onlj  in  the  iBetaq>fajsical 
eoneef^ion  of  the  whole  did  Leihniz  (ef.  below,  Xa  8),  and  shnDarij 
a  part  of  the  En^^b  students  of  Natore,  find  nltimatelj  a  tntiiifae- 
torj  adjniitnient  between  the  opposing  prineiples. 

With  the  exclusion  of  the  jpiritoal  fnnn  the  explana^on  of 
Katore,  still  a  third  dement  of  the  old  Tiew  of  the  world  fell  awaj, 
riz,  the  thoo^^  of  the  difference  in  kind  and  in  Talne  of  the 
spheres  of  Nature,  as  it  had  been  embodied  most  distinctlj  in 
the  Neo«Platonic  graded  realm  of  things,  following  the  anc^nt 
Pythagorean  precedent.  In  this  respect  the  fantastic  natural 
philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  had  already  done  a  forciUe  work  of 
preparation.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  all  sab- 
stances  at  erery  point  of  the  onirerse  had  been  revired  by  Nicolans 
Cnsanus ;  bat  it  was  in  connection  with  the  victory  of  the  Gopemi- 
can  system,  as  we  see  in  Brano,  that  the  idea  of  the  homogeneiiy  of 
aU  partM  of  the  universe  first  completely  forced  its  way  to  recogni- 
tion. The  sublunary  world  could  no  longer  be  contrasted  as  the 
realm  of  imperfection,  with  the  more  spiritual  spheres  of  the  stellar 
heaven;  matter  and  motion  are  alike  in  both.  It  was  from  this 
thought  that  Kepler  and  Galileo  proceeded,  and  it  became  complete 
when  Newton  recognised  the  identity  of  force  in  the  fall  of  the 
apfile  and  the  revolution  of  the  stars.  For  modem  science,  the  old 
distinction  in  essence  and  in  value  between  heaven  and  earth  exists 
no  longer.  The  universe  is  one  in  nature  throughotU.  This  same 
view,  moreover,  presented  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian 
and  Thomistic  development  system  of  Matters  and  Forms.  It  did 
away  with  the  whole  army  of  lower  and  higher  forces  —  the  much 
comhiiUMl  qualitcUes  occultce ;  it  recognised  the  mechanical  principle 
of  motion  as  the  only  ground  of  explanation  for  all  phenomena,  and 
therefore,  removed  also  the  distinction  in  principle  bettceen  the  ani- 
mate and  the  inanimate.  Though  here  Neo-Platonism  had  co- 
o|)erated  toward  overcoming  this  antithesis  by  its  view  of  the 
animation  of  the  entire  universe,  the  reverse  task  now  arose  for 
the  Galilean  mechanics,  namely,  that  of  explaining  mechanically 
the  phenomena  of  life  also.  The  discovery  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey*  (1626)  gave  to  this  tendency  a 


>  In  which  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Michael  Servetus  (burned  1553  in 
Geneva  by  Calvin's  inHtrumentality). 
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yigorous  impulse ;  Descartes  expressed  it  in  principle  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  bodies  of  animals  are  to  be  regarded  scientifically  as 
most  complex  automata,  and  their  vital  activities  as  mechanical 
processes.  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  carried  out  this  thought  more 
exactly;  a  zealous  study  of  reflex  motions  began  in  the  medical 
schools  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  conception  of  the 
soul  as  vital  force  became  completely  disintegrated.  Only  the 
Platonists  and  the  adherents  of  the  vitalism  of  Paracelsus  and 
Boehme,  such  as  Van  Helmont,  held  fast  to  this  conception  in  the 
old  manner. 

2.  This  mechanistic  despiritualisation  of  Nature  corresponded 
completely  to  that  ducUistic  theory  of  the  world,  which  from  episte- 
mological  motives  had  been  in  course  of  preparation  in  terministic 
Nominalism,  —  the  theory  of  a  total  difference  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  world.  To  the  knowledge  of  their  qualitative  difference 
was  now  added  that  of  their  real  and  causal  separateness.  The 
world  of  bodies  appeared  not  only  quite  different  in  kind  from  that 
of  mind,  but  also  as  entirely  sundered  from  it  in  its  existence 
and  in  the  course  of  its  motions.  The  doctrine  of  the  intellectuality 
of  the  sense  qualities,  revived  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance 
by  the  Humanists,  had  contributed  an  extraordinary  amount  toward 
sharpening  the  above  antithesis.  The  doctrine  that  colours,  tones, 
smells,  tastes,  and  qualities  of  pressure,  heat,  and  touch  are  not 
real  qualities  of  things,  but  only  signs  of  such  in  the  mind,  had 
passed  over  from  the  Sceptical  and  Epicurean  literature  into  most  of 
the  doctrines  of  modem  philosophy  with  a  repetition  of  the  ancient 
illustrations.  Yives,  Montaigne,  Sanchez,  and  Gampanella  were  at 
one  in  this ;  Gralileo,  Hobbes,  and  Descartes  revived  the  teaching  of 
Democritus,  that  to  these  qualitative  differences  of  perception  noth- 
ing but  quantitative  differences  correspond  in  the  naJtura  rerum,  and 
this  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  are  the  inner  modes  of  mentally 
representing  the  latter.  Descartes  regarded  sense  qualities  as  ob- 
scure and  confused  ideas,  while  the  conception  of  the  quantitative 
determinations  of  the  outer  world,  on  account  of  its  mathematical 
character,  was  for  him  the  only  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  them. 

According  to  Descartes,  therefore,  not  only  the  sensuous  feelings, 
but  also  the  contents  of  sensation,  belong  not  to  the  spatial,  but  to 
the  psychical  world  only,  and  represent  in  this  sphere  the  geomet- 
rical structures  of  which  they  are  the  signs.  In  our  examination  of 
an  individual  object  we  can,'  to  be  sure,  gain  a  knowledge  of  this 


1  Cf.  Med.  VI.  which  allows  perhaps  the  plainest  view  of  the  very  close 
relation  which  DeRcarten*  physical  research  had  to  experience. 
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deduction.  Descartes  discovered  that  all  that  can  be  experienced  is 
a  species  either  of  spatial  or  of  conscious  Being  or  existence.  Spor 
tialUyj  or  the  quality  of  filling  space,  and  consciousness  ('*  extension'' 
and  ''thought"  according  to  the  usual  translation  of  extensio  and  oogi- 
taJtio)  are  the  ultimate,  simple,  original  attr&nUes  of  reality.  All 
that  is  is  either  spatial  or  consciouc.  For  these  two  prime  predi- 
cates are  related  disjunctively.  What  is  spatial  is  not  conscious ; 
what  is  conscious  is  not  spatial.  The  self-certainty  of  mind  is  only 
that  of  the  personality  as  a  conscious  being.  Bodies  are  real  in  so 
far  as  they  have  in  themselves  the  quantitative  determinations  of 
spatial  existence  and  change,  of  extension  and  motion,  All  things 
are  either  bodies  or  minds;  substances  are  either  spatial  or  con- 
scious :  res  extensas  and  res  cogitantes. 

The  world  falls  thus  into  two  completely  different  and  completely 
separated  realms:  that  of  bodies  and  that  of  minds.  But  in  the 
background  of  this  dualism  there  stands  in  the  thought  of  Descartes 
the  conception  of  the  deity  as  the  ens  perfectissimum  or  perfect  sub- 
stance. Bodies  and  minds  are  Jinite  things;  €rod  is  infinite  Behxg} 
The  Meditations  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  Descartes  ac- 
cepted the  conception  of  Ood  quite  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  scholastic  Realism.  The  mind  in  its  own  Being,  which 
it  recognises  as  a  limited  and  imperfect  one,  apprehends  with  the 
same  intuitive  certainty  the  Reality  of  the  perfect,  infinite  Being 
also  (cf.  above,  §  30, 5).  To  the  ontological  argument  is  added  the 
relation  of  €rod  and  the  world  in  the  form  brought  forward  by 
Nicolaus  Cusanus,  namely,  that  of  the  antithesis  of  the  infinite  and 
the  finite.  But  the  above-mentioned  relationship  with  the  Realism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  appears  most  distinctly  in  the  development  of 
metaphysics  that  succeeded  Descartes:  for  the  pantheistic  conse- 
quences of  this  presupposition,  which  had  been  carefully  held  back 
in  the  scholastic  period,  were  now  spoken  out  with  complete  clear- 
ness and  sureness.  And  if  we  find  in  the  doctrines  of  Descartes' 
successors  a  strong  similarity  with  those  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
could  lead  but  a  more  or  less  repressed  existence,  this  is  intelligible 
even  without  the  assumption  of  a  direct  historical  dependence, 
merely  by  the  pragmatic  connection  and  the  logical  necessity  of  the 
conclusions. 

4.  The  common  metaphysical  name  of  '' substance,"  applied  to 
€rod  in  the  infinite  sense,  and  to  minds  and  bodies  in  a  finite  sense, 
could  not  permanently  cover  the  problems  which  were  hidden  be- 

1  So  likewise  Malebrancbe  said  {Rech.  III.  2, 9  a.  E.)  that  Grod  could  properly 
be  called  only  Celui  qui  est^  he  is  /*^re  sans  restrictiony  to^tiitre  i^/lni  est 
universel. 
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Death  it  The  ooDoeption  of  substance  had  come  intoastate of  flux, 
and  needed  farther  re-shaping.  It  had  almost  lost  touch  with 
the  idea  of  '^  thing,"  the  cat^iory  of  inherence;  for  just  the  combir 
nation  of  a  multiplicity  of  determinations  into  the  idea  of  a  unitary 
concrete  entityi  which  is  essential  to  this  cat^iory,  was  completely 
lacking  in  Descartes'  conception  of  finite  substances,  since  these 
were  held  to  be  characterised  by  one  fundamental  quality,  spatiality 
or  consciousness.  All  else  that  was  found  in  substances  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  its  fundamental  quality,  of  its 
aUr&ntte.  All  qualities  and  states  of  bodies  are  modes  of  their  spa- 
tiality or  extension:  all  qualities  and  states  of  mind  are  modes  of 
consciousness  (modi  eogiiamdC). 

It  is  involved  in  this  that  all  particular  substances  belonging  to 
either  class,  all  bodies  on  the  one  hand  and  all  minds  on  the  other, 
are  alike  in  their  essence,  their  constitutiYe  attribute.  But  from 
this  it  is  only  a  step  farther  to  the  idea  in  which  this  likeness  is 
thought  as  metaphysical  identity.  All  bodies  are  spatial,  all  minds 
are  conscious ;  individual  bodies  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
only  by  different  modes  of  spatiality  (form,  size,  situation,  motion)  ; 
individual  minds  are  distinguished  from  one  another  only  by  differ- 
ent modes  of  consciousness  (ideas,  judgments,  activities  of  will). 
Individual  bodies  are  modes  of  spatiality,  individual  minds  are 
modes  of  consciousness.  In  this  way  the  attribute  obtains  meta- 
physical preponderance  over  individual  substances,  which  now 
appear  as  its  modifications ;  the  res  extenscs  become  modi  extensionis  ; 
the  res  cogitantes,  modi  cogitationis, 

Descartes  himself  drew  this  conclusion  only  in  the  domain  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  to  which  in  general  he  restricted  the  carrying  out  of 
his  metaphysical  doctrine  in  its  principles.  Here,  however,  the 
general  conception  of  modification  took  on,  of  itself,  a  definite  sig- 
nificance, and  one  capable  of  apprehension  by  perception  or  imagina- 
tion, viz.  that  of  limitation  {determincUio).  Bodies  are  jxirts  of  space, 
limitations  of  the  universal  space-filling  quality  or  extension  J  Hence 
for  Descartes  the  conception  of  body  coincides  with  that  of  a  limited 
spatial  magnitude.  A  body  is,  as  regards  its  true  essence,  a  portion 
of  space.    The  elements  of  the  corporeal  world  are  the  "  corpusclesy^^ ' 


1  Cf.  Princ.  Phil.  II.  9  f.,  where,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  quite  clearly 
that  this  relation  of  the  individual  body  to  imiversal  space  is  made  equivalent 
to  that  of  individual  and  species. 

'  For  the  corpuscular  theory,  Descartes  found  many  suggestions  in  Bacon, 
Hobbes,  Basso,  Sennert,  and  others.  The  variety  in  the  development  of  this 
theory,  which  rests  upon  the  dialectic  between  the  mathematical  and  the  physi- 
cal momenta,  has  more  interest  for  natural  science  than  for  philosophy.  An 
excellent  exposition  is  found  in  Lasswitz,  (}e$chichte  der  Atomistik. 
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i.e.  the  firm  spatial  particles  which  realUer  are  no  longer  divisible : 
as  mathematical  structures,  however,,  they  are  infinitely  divisible ; 
that  is,  there  are  no  atoms.  From  these  presuppositions  follow, 
likewise,  for  Descartes,  the  impossibility  of  empty  space,  and  the 
infinitude  of  the  corporeal  world. 

For  the  mental  world  the  analogous  claim  was  pronounced  by 
Malebranche,  In  connection  with  the  epistemological  motives  (cf. 
below,  No.  8)  which  made  it  seem  to  him  that  no  knowledge  of 
things  is  possible  except  in  God,  he  came  ^  to  the  conception  of  the 
raison  universeUe,  which,  as  being  alike  in  all  individual  minds,  can^ 
not  belong  to  the  modes  of  the  finite  mind,  but  is  rather  that  of 
which  finite  minds  are  themselves  modifications,  and  can,  just  on 
this  account,  be  none  other  than  an  attribute  of  God.  God  is  in  so 
far  the  "  place  of  minds "  or  spirits,  just  as  space  is  the  place  of 
bodies.  Here,  also,  as  the  expression  proves,  the  relation  which 
obtains  in  conceptions  between  the  universal  and  the  particular 
underlies  the  thought,  and  following  the  analogy  of  the  Cartesian 
conception  of  space  and  body  this  relation  is  thought  in  percept 
tional  or  picturate  terms  as  participation,*  All  human  insight  is  a 
participation  in  the  infinite  Reason,  all  ideas  of  finite  things  are  but 
determinations  of  the  idea  of  God,  all  desires  directed  toward  the 
particular  object  are  but  participations  in  that  love  toward  God  as 
the  ground  of  its  essence  and  life,  which  necessarily  dwells  in  the 
finite  mind.  To  be  sure,  Malebranche  came  into  a  very  critical 
situation  by  thus  making  the  finite  mind  disappear  completely  ini 
the  universal  divine  mind,  as  its  modification.  For  how,  in  accord^ 
ance  with  this,  should  he  explain  the  self-subsistence  and  self- 
activity  which  it  seemed  were  quite  notoriously  present  in  those 
inclinations  and  volitions  of  man  which  opposed  God?  In  this 
difficulty  nothing  availed  but  the  word  "  freedom,"  in  using  which 
Malebranche  was  indeed  obliged  to  confess  that  freedom  was  an 
impenetrable  mystery.' 

5.  In  this  course  of  thought  pursued  by  Malebranche  appears 
clearly  the  inevitable  logical  consistency  with  which  the  attributes, 
which  were  regarded  by  Descartes  as  the  common  essence  belonging 
to  either  of  the  two  classes  of  finite  substances,  could  ultimately  be 
thought  only  as  the  aUributes  of  the  infinite  substance  or  deity.  But 
precisely  in  this  point  consists  the  fundamental  motive  of  Spi- 
nozismy  which  developed  along  this  line  out  of  Cartesianism  directly 
and  at  the  outset,  and  at  the  same  time  developed  to  the  farthest 

1  Bech.  de  la  Vhr.  XXL  2,  6 ;  Sntret.  X.  10. 

3  Recall  the  Platonic  tUSt^it  t  *  Cf .  above,  p.  894,  note  2. 
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consequence.  Spinozism  likewise  holds  as  firmly  to  the  qualitative 
as  to  the  causal  dualism  of  spatiality  and  consciousness.  The  spar 
tial  and  the  spiritual  worlds  are  entirely  heterogeneous  and  abso- 
lutely independent  of  each  other.  But  the  whole  endless  series  of 
bodies,  with  their  divisions,  forms,  and  motions,  are  only  the  modes 
of  extension,  just  as  the  endless  series  of  minds  with  their  ideas 
and  volitions  are  only  the  modes  of  consciousness.  Hence  these 
finite  '^  things  "  are  no  longer  entitled  to  the  name  of  '^  substance." 
That  only  can  be  called  substance,  whose  attributes  are  extension 
and  consciousness  themselves,  viz.  the  infinite  existence  or  Being, 
the  deity.  But  its  essence,  in  turn,  cannot  be  exhausted  in  these 
two  attributes  which  are  accessible  to  human  experience ;  the  ens 
realissimum  involves  within  itself  the  actuality  of  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  all  possible  attributes. 

The  ultimate  ground  of  this  position  also  lies  in  the  scholastic* 
realistic  conception  of  the  most  real  being.  Spinoza's  definition  of 
substance  or  the  deity,  as  the  essence  (essentia)  which  involves  its 
own  existence,  is  only  the  condensed  expression  of  the  ontological 
proof  for  the  existence  of  God:  the  "cwettcw"  is  preserved  in  the 
term  '^  causa  sui " ;  substance  as  that  ^*  quod  in  se  est  et  per  se  con- 
cipitur^^  is  again  but  another  transcription  of  the  same  thought. 
Proceeding  from  these  definitions,  the  proof  for  the  oneness  and 
infinitude  of  substance  ^  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

That,  however,  .we  have  here  to  do  with  an  entirely  realistic 
course  of  thought  becomes  clearly  manifest  from  Spinoza's  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  substance  itself  and  of  its  relation  to  the  attributes. 
For  the  Spinozistic  system  says  absolutely  nothing  of  substance  or 
of  the  deity  farther  than  the  formal  determinations  contained  in  the 
conception  of  the  ens  realissimum,  of  absolute  Being.  Every  predi- 
cate expressing  any  content  is,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  denied : 
and  in  particular  Spinoza  is  especially  careful  to  refuse  *  to  the  divine 
essence  the  modifications  of  consciousness,  such  as  intellectual  cog- 
nition [intellectuSy  Erkenntniss']  and  will.  Just  as  little  of  course 
does  he  recognise  the  modifica^'ions  of  extension  as  being  predicates 
of  the  divine  essence,  though  he  had  no  polemical  inducement  to 
express  this  especially.  God  himself  is  therefore  neither  mind 
nor  body;  of  him  it  can  only  be  said,  that  he  is.  It  is  evident  that 
the  old  principle  of  negative  theology  is  here  present  with  a  changed 
form  of  expression.  Knowledge  of  all  finite  things  and  states  leads 
to  two  highest  universal  conceptions  :  space-filling  quality  or  exten- 
sion, and  consciousness.     To  both  of  these  a  higher  metaphysical 

1  Eth,  I.  Props.  1-14.  2  lb.  I.  31. 
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dignity  is  ascribed  than  to  finite  things ;  they  are  the  attributes, 
and  the  things  are  their  modes.  But  if  the  process  of  abstraction 
now  rises  from  these  two  determinations,  the  last  which  contain  any 
content,  to  the  most  general,  to  the  ens  generalisgimunif  then  all 
definite  content  &lls  away  from  the  conception  of  this  being,  and 
only  the  empty  Form  of  substance  is  left.  For  Spinoza,  also,  the 
deity  is  all  and  thus — nothing.  His  doctrine  of  God  lies  quite 
along  the  path  of  Mysticism.^ 

But  if  God  is  thus  the  general  essence  of  finite  things,  he  does 
not  exist  otherwise  than  in  them  and  with  them.  This  applies  first 
of  all  to  the  attributes.  God  is  not  distinct  from  them,  and  they  are 
not  distinct  from  him,  just  as  the  dimensions  of  space  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  space  itself.  Hence  Spinoza  can  say  also  that  Grod  con- 
sists of  countless  attributes,  or  Deus  sive  omnia  ejus  attributa.*  And 
the  same  relation  is  afterwards  repeated  between  the  attributes  and 
the  modes.  Every  attribute,  because  it  expresses  the  infinite  essence 
of  Grod  in  a  definite  manner,  is  again  infinite  in  its  own  way ;  but 
it  does  not  exist  otherwise  than  with  and  in  its  countless  modifica- 
tions. God  then  exists  only  in  things  as  their  universal  essence, 
and  they  only  in  him  as  the  modes  of  his  reality.  In  this  sense 
Spinoza  adopts  from  Nicolaus  Cusanus  and  Giordano  Bruno  the 
expressions  ncUura  naturans  and  naiura  naturata.  Crod  is  Nature  : 
as  the  universal  world-essence,  he  is  the  neUura  naturans;  as  sum- 
total  of  the  individual  things  in  which  this  essence  exists  modified, 
he  is  the  natura  naturata.  If  in  this  connection  the  natura  naturans 
is  called  occasionally  also  the  efficient  cause  of  things,  this  creative 
force  must  not  be  thought  as  something  distinct  from  its  workings ; 
this  cause  exists  nowhere  but  in  its  workings.  This  is  Spinoza's 
complete  and  unreserved  pantheism. 

Finally  this  relation  is  repeated  yet  again  in  the  distinction  which 
Spinoza  establishes  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  modes.'  If 
each  of  the  countless  finite  things  is  a  mode  of  God,  the  infinite 
connection  or  coherence  which  exists  between  them  must  also  be 
regarded  as  a  mode,  and,  indeed,  as  an  infinite  mode.  Spinoza  affirms 
three  of  these.*  The  deity  as  the  universal  world-thing  appears  in 
individual  things,  which  are  finite  modes ;  to  them  corresponds  as 

1  To  this  cortresponds  also  his  theory  of  cognition  with  its  three  stages, 
which  sets  **  intuition,^^  as  the  immediate  apprehension  of  the  eternal  logical 
resulting  of  all  things  from  God,  as  knowlc^lge  sub  specie  cttemitatis,  above 
perception  and  the  activity  of  the  intellect. 

<  which,  however,  is  in  nowise  to  be  interpreted  as  if  the  attributes  were 
self-subsistent  prime  realities  and  '^Ood**  only  the  collective  name  for  them 
(as  K.  Thomas  supposed,  8p.  als  Metaphysiker,  Konigsberg,  1840^.  Such  a 
crassly  nominalistic  cap-stone  would  press  the  whole  system  out  of  jomt 

•  JEtC^  L  23  and  dOlL  «  iSjp.  64  {Op.  II.  219). 
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infinite  mode  the  universe.  In  the  attribute  of  extension  the  finite 
modes  are  the  particular  space-forms ;  the  infinite  mode  is  infinite 
space,  or  matter '  itself  in  its  motion  and  rest.  For  the  attribute  of 
consciousness,  the  irUelle(Ati8  infinittie*  stands  beside  the  particnlar 
functions  of  ideation  and  will.  Here  Spinoza  reminds  us  imme- 
diately of  the  realistic  pantheism  of  David  of  Dinant  (cf.  §  27,  1). 
His  metaphysics  is  the  last  word  of  mediaeval  Realism.' 

6.  With  these  motives  relating  to  the  problem  of  the  qualitative 
difference  of  substances  modem  philosophy  struggled  out  of  its 
dualistic  presuppositions  to  a  monistic  adjustment;  but  at  the 
same  time,  still  more  powerful  motives  became  mingled  in  the 
process,  —  motives  which  grew  out  of  the  real  and  causal  separation 
of  the  spatial  and  the  conscious  worlds.  At  first,  indeed,  it  was  the 
principles  of  mechanics  themselves  which  demanded  the  attempt  to 
isolate  completely  the  course  of  events  in  each  of  the  two  spheres 
of  finite  substances. 

This  succeeded  in  the  corporeal  world  in  a  relatively  simple 
manner.  In  this  domain,  the  idea  of  cause  had  acquired  a  completely 
new  significance  through  Galileo.  According  to  the  scholastic  con- 
ception (which  even  in  Descartes'  Meditaiions,  in  a  decisive  passage, 
was  still  presented  with  axiomatic  validity)  causes  were  substances 
or  things,  while  effects,  on  the  other  hand,  were  either  their  activities 
or  were  other  substances  and  things  which  were  held  to  come  about 
only  by  such  activities :  this  was  the  Platonic- Aristotelian  concep- 
tion of  the  curtGu  Galileo,  on  the  contrary,  went  back  to  the  idea  of 
the  older  Greek  thinkers  (cf.  §  5),  who  applied  the  causal  relation 
only  to  the  states  —  that  meant  now  to  the  motions  of  substances  — 
not  to  the  Being  of  the  substances  themselves.  Causes  are  motions, 
and  effects  are  motions.  The  relation  of  impact  and  counter-impact^ 
of  the  passing  over  of  motion  from  one  corpuscle  to  another*  is  the 
OY'\g\n?i\  fundamental  form  of  the  causal  relation,  the  form  which  is 
clear  to  perception  or  imagination  (anschaulich),  is  intelligible  in 

*  This  equivalence  holds  good  with  Spinoza  as  well  as  with  Descartes. 

2  This  intellectns  injinitus  appears  again  in  the  ethical  part  of  the  Spinozistic 
system  as  amor  intellectuaiis  quo  devs  se  ipsum  amat.  In  both  cases  Male- 
branche\s  "  raison  universelle^^  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

«  Geulincx  also,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Spinoza  and  Malebranche, 
regards  finite  bodies  and  minds  as  only  *' limitations,"  '^  prcecisiones^^  of  the 
universal  infinite  body  and  the  divine  mind.  Cf.  Met.  p.  56.  If  we  think  away 
limitation  from  ourselves,  he  says,  ib.  237  fif.,  there  is  left  —  God. 

♦  Hence  for  Descartes  the  mechanical  principle  excluded  possibility  of  action 
at  a  distance,  just  as  it  excluded  empty  space.  This  forced  him  to  the  artificial 
hypotheses  of  the  vortex  theory^  by  which  he  aimed  to  give  a  physical  ground  for 
the  Copernican  view  of  the  world  (popular  exposition  by  Fontenelle,  Entretiens 
sur  la  Plurality  des  Mondes,  1686),  The  grounds  on  which  this  doctrine  was 
displaced  by  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  are  no  longer  philosophical, 
but  purely  physical  in  their  nature. 
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itself,  and  explains  all  others.  And  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  fundamental  relation  was  answered  by  the  principle  of  math' 
ematical  eqtuility,  which,  in  turn,  passed  over  into  that  of  metaphysi- 
cal identity.  So  much  motion  in  the  cause,  so  much  in  the  effect 
also.  Descartes  formulated  this  as  the  late  of  the  conservation  of 
motion  in  Nature.  The  sum  of  motion  in  Nature  remains  always 
the  same :  what  a  body  loses  in  motion  it  gives  to  another.  As 
regards  the  amount  of  motion,  there  is  in  Nature  nothing  new, 
especially  no  impulse  from  the  spiritual  world.  ^  Even  for  the  king- 
dom of  organisms  this  principle  was  carried  through,  at  least  as  a 
postulate,  though  as  yet  with  very  weak  grounds.  Animals,  also, 
are  machines  whose  motions  are  evoked  and  determined  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  nervous  system.  Descartes  thought  of  this 
mechanism  more  precisely  (and,  with  him  Hobbes  and  Spinoza)  as 
a  motion  of  finest  (gaseous)  substances,  the  so-called  spirUus  ani- 
males,*  and  sought  the  point  of  transition  from  the  sensory  to  the 
motor  nervous  system  in  man,  in  a  part  of  the  brain  which  has  no 
correlative,  i.e.  is  a  single  and  not  a  paired  organ,  the  pineal  gland  or 
conarium. 

The  other  part  of  the  task  proved  much  more  difficult :  namely, 
that  of  understanding  the  mental  life  without  any  relation  to  the 
corporeal  world.  Easy  and  clear  to  perception  as  was  the  action  of 
one  body  upon  another,  it  did  not  yield  a  mode  of  representing  an 
incorporeal  connection  between  different  minds,  that  could  be  used 
scientifically.  Spinoza,  for  example,  expressed  the  general  meta- 
physical postulate  very  energetically,  when  he  promised  in  entering 
upon  the  third  book  of  the  Ethics,  that  he  would  treat  the  actions 
and  desires  of  man  as  if  lines,  surfaces,  and  bodies  were  the  subject 
of  discussion ;  for  the  important  thing  is  neither  to  asperse  them  nor 
to  deride  them,  but  to  understand  them.  But  the  solution  of  this 
problem  was  limited  in  advance  to  investigating  the  causal  connec- 
tion between  the  activities  of  consciousness  in  the  individual  mind : 
dualism  demanded  a  psychology  free  from  all  physiological  constitu- 
ents. It  is  all  the  more  characteristic  of  the  predominance  of  the 
spirit  of  natural  science  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  attained 
this  psychology  demanded  by  the  theory,  only  in  the  most  limited 
degree.  And  even  the  beginnings  toward  this  are  ruled  by  the 
endeavour  to  apply  the  methodical  principle  of  mechanics,  which 

1  Hence  Hobbes  excluded  from  physics  the  Aristotelian  and  Thomistic  concep- 
tion of  the  onmoved  mover,  while  Descartes,  who  in  this  point  also  proceeded 
more  metaphysically,  made  motion  to  have  been  communicated  to  matter  at  the 
beginning  by  God. 

^  An  inheritance  from  the  physiological  psvchology  of  the  Greeks,  in  partica* 
lar  from  that  of  the  Peripatetica 
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waa  celebrating  its  triumphs  in  the  theory  of  outer  experience,  to 
the  com  prehension  of  the  inner  world  also. 

For  just  as  the  investigation  of  Nature  from  Galileo  to  Xewtoti 
directed  its  energies  toward  findiDg  out  the  simple  fundamental 
form  of  corporeal  motion,  to  which  all  complex  structures  of  outer 
experience  could  be  reduced,  so  Descartes  desired  to  establish  the 
fundamental  forms  of  psychical  motion,  out  of  which  the  multiplic- 
ity of  inner  experiences  would,  become  explicable.  In  the  theoreti- 
cal domain  this  seemed  attaiued  by  establishing  the  immediately 
evident  truths  (the  innate  ideas);  in  the  practical  field  there  grew 
out  of  this  demand  the  new  problem  of  a  alalics  and  a  mechanics  of 
th6  movements  of  feeling  {OeviiUhsbewegungen).  Id  this  spirit  Des- 
cartes and  Spinoza  produced  their  natural  history  of  the  einotiotia 
{Aff'ecte)  and  paesions,'  the  latter  author  by  combining  the  thoughts 
of  the  former  with  those  of  Hobbes.  Thus  Descartes  derives  the 
whole  host  of  particular  passions,  as  species  and  sub-species,  from 
the  six  fundamental  forms  of  wonder  (admiratio),  love,  and  hate, 
desire  (cI4sir),  pleasure  and  pain  [or  joy  and  sadness,  Lust  und 
Uttltigf]  {Imlitia  —  triatilia) ;  thus  Spinoza  develops  his  system  of 
the  emotions  out  of  desire,  pleasure,  and  pain  {appetitua,  laetiila. 
triatltia)  by  pointing  out  the  ideational  processes  in  connection 
with  which  these  emotions  have  become  transferred  from  their 
orifjinal  object,  the  self-preservation  of  the  individual,  to  other 
"  ideas." 

A  peculiar  aide-attitude  is  taken  in  this  regard  by  the  two  English 
thinkers.  For  Bacon  and  Hobbti,  a  mechanical  conception  of  the 
mental  is  the  more  natural  in  proportion  as  they  endeavour  to 
draw  the  mental  more  closely  into  the  circle  of  the  physical.  Both, 
that  is,  regard  the  empirical  psychical  life,  and  therefore,  also,  the 
sphere  of  consciousness  which  in  Descartes'  system  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  corporeal  world,  as  something  which  essen- 
tially belongs  thereto ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  set  over  against 
the  whole  world  of  perception  rather  a  something  spiritual  [spirit^ 
ual  in  the  religious  sense,  Geiatliche*]  than  a  something  mental  or 
intellectual  [^Oeiatiges'].  Ideas  and  volitions  as  they  are  known  by 
experience  are  held  to  be  at  bottom  activities  of  the  body  also,  and 
if  besides  these  we  speak  yet  of  an  immortal  soul  (apiraculum),  of 
a  spiritual  world  and  of  the  divine  mind  or  spirit,  this  should  fall 
to  the  province  of  theology.  But  according  to  this  view  the  natural 
)  theory  cannot  be  characterised  much  otherwise  than  as  an 
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anthropological  materialism;  for  it  aims  to  understand  the  entire 
series  of  empirical  psychical  activities  as  a  mechanical  process  con- 
nected with  the  bodily  functions.  This  problem  was  propounded  by 
Bacon ;  Hobbes  attetnpted  to  solve  it,  and  in  doing  so  became  the 
father  of  the  so-called  associational  psychology.  With  the  same 
outspoken  sensualism  as  Campanella,  of  whose  deductions  his  own 
frequently  remind  us,  —  especially  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of 
ideas, — he  seeks  to  show  that  sense-impressions  give  the  only  ele- 
ments of  consciousness,  and  that  by  their  combination  and  trans- 
formation memory  and  thought  also  come  about.  In  the  practical 
domain  the  impulse  toward  self-preservation  and  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  which  arise  in  connection  with  impressions  are 
then  characterised  analogously  as  the  elements  out  of  which  all 
other  feelings  and  activities  of  will  arise.  Hobbes,  too,  projected 
thus  a  ''natural  history"  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  and  this 
was  not  without  infiuenoe  upon  that  of  Spinoza^  whose  theory  of 
the  emotions  is  always  looking  towards  the  other  attribute  [t.e. 
extension]. 

From  these  presuppositions  of  method  the  denial  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  the  sense  of  indeterminism  followed  with  inexorable 
consistency  for  Hobbes  and  for  Spinoza,  Both  attempted  —  and 
Spinoza  did  it  in  the  baldest  form  that  can  be  conceived  —  to  exhibit 
the  strict  necessity  which  prevails  even  in  the  course  of  the  process 
of  motivation :  they  are  types  of  determinism.  For  Spinoza,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  freedom  in  the  psychological  sense.  Freedom  can 
mean  only,  on  the  one  hand,  metaphysically,  the  absolute  Being  of 
the  deity  determined  by  nothing  but  itself,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
ethically,  the  ideal  of  the  overcoming  of  the  passions  through 
reason. 

7.  In  this  it  became  already  evident  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
facts  of  psychology,  that  absolute  separation  between  the  corporeal 
and  the  mental  world  which  metaphysics  demanded  was  not  to  be 
maintained.  But  Descartes  himself  met  quite  the  same  experience. 
The  nature  of  the  mind  itself  might,  indeed,  explain  the  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  and  the  forms  of  the  rational  will  which  resulted 
from  these,  but  it  could  not  explain  the  obscure  and  confused  ideas, 
and  the  emotions  and  passions  connected  with  them.  These  present 
themselves  rather  as  a  disturbance  of  tJie  mind^  {perturbationes 
animi)f  and  since  this  perturbation  which  gives  occasion  for  the 

1  This  is  the  interest,  not  only  ethical,  but  also  theoretical,  which  induced  Des- 
cartes to  treat  states  psychologically  so  different  as  emotions  and  passions,  fj^m 
the  same  point  of  view  and  in  one  Une.  Cf .  for  the  following  Ptmiions  d€  VAme, 
L,  and  3fedf.  V.  and  VL 
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abuse  of  freedom  (of.  above,  §  30,  5)  cannot  be  due  to  God,  its 
origin  must  be  sought  ultimately  in  an  influence  exercised  by  the 
body.  In  the  disturbances  of  the  feeling  there  is,  therefore,  for 
Descartes  an  indubitable  fact,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the 
fundamental  metaphysical  principles  of  his  system.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  philosopher  sees  himself  forced  to  recognise  an  exceptional 
rdcUion,  and  he  adjusts  this  for  himself  in  a  way  that  had  been 
foreshadowed  by  the  anthropology  of  the  Victorines  (ct  §  24,  2). 
The  nature  {natura)  of  man,  he  teaches,  consists  in  the  inner  union 
of  two  heterogeneous  su^etances,  a  mind  and  a  body,  and  this  marvel- 
lous (i.e.  metaphysically  incomprehensible)  union  has  been  so 
arranged  by  God's  will  that  in  this  single  case  the  conscious  and 
the  spatial  substances  act  upon  each  other.  Animals  remain,  for 
Descartes,  bodies ;  their  *'  sensations  "  are  only  nervous  movements, 
out  of  which  stimulations  of  the  motor  system  arise  in  accordance 
with  the  reflex  mechanism.  In  the  human  body,  however,  the 
mental  substance  is  present  at  the  same  time,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  co-existence  the  storm  of  the  animal  spirits  in  the  pineal 
gland  excites  a  disturbance  in  the  mental  substance  also,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  latter  as  an  unclear  and  indistinct  idea,  i.e. 
as  sense-perception,  as  emotion,  or  as  passion.^ 

With  the  disciples,  the  systematic  impulse  was  greater  than  with 
the  master.  They  found  in  this  influxus  physicus  between  mind 
and  body  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  to  set  aside  the  exception  which  the  philosopher 
had  been  obliged  to  assert  in  the  anthropological  facts.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  on  without  effecting  a  new,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
regressive,  alteration  in  the  conception  of  causalityj  in  that  the 
metaphysical  moment  once  more  gained  preponderance  over  the  me- 
chanical. The  immanent  causal  processes  of  the  spatial  and  of  the 
conscious  worlds  were  regarded  as  intelligible  in  themselves;  but 
the  transcendent  causal  process  from  one  of  these  worlds  into  the 
other  formed  a  problem.  No  difficulty  was  found  in  the  idea  that 
one  motion  transformed  itself  into  another  or  that  one  function  of 

>  On  this  Descartes  then  builds  his  Ethics.  In  such  perturbations  the  mind 
occupies  a  passive  attitude,  and  it  is  its  task  to  free  itself  from  these  in  clear 
and  distinct  knowledge.  Spinoza  carried  out  this  intellectualistic  morals  in  an 
extremely  grand  and  impressive  manner  (Eth.  IV.  and  V.).  The  antithesis  of  an 
active  and  passive  attitude  of  the  finite  mind  is  indeed  gained  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  metaphysics  only  artificially  (Eth.  III.,  Def.  2) :  but  he  carried 
through  with  compelling  consistency  the  thought,  that  the  overcoming  of  the 
passions  follows  from  a  knowledge  of  them,  from  the  insight  into  the  necessary 
divine  system  of  all  things  ;  he  taught  that  human  nature  must  perfect  itself  in 
the  blessedness  of  the  active  emotions  which  consist  only  in  the  activity  of  the 
pure  impulse  toward  knowledge  (Eth.  V.  15  fif.),  and  thus  set  up  an  ideal  of 
life  which  reaches  the  height  of  the  Greek  Bttapla. 
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consciousness — for  example,  a  thought — should  pass  over  into  an- 
other: but  it  seemed  impossible  to  understand  how  sensation  should 
come  out  of  motion,  or  motion  out  of  will.  Physical  and  logical  caus- 
ality seemed  to  offer  no  difficulty ;  so  much  the  greater  was  that 
presented  by  psycho-physical  causality.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
consciousness  dawned  that  the  relation  of  equality  or  identity 
between  cause  and  effect,  by  means  of  which  mechanical  and  logi- 
cal dependence  seemed  intelligible,  does  not  exist.  Hence  an 
inquiry  must  here  be  made  for  the  principle  by  which  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  causal  relation,  cause  and  effect,  which  do  not  in  them- 
selves belong  together,  are  connected  with  each  other.'  Where  this 
principle  was  to  be  sought  could  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt  for  the 
disciples  of  Descartes :  God,  who  produced  the  union  of  the  two 
substances  in  man's  nature,  has  also  so  arranged  them  that  the 
functions  of  the  one  substance  are  followed  by  the  corresponding 
functions  of  the  other.  But  on  this  account  these  functions  in 
their  causal  relation  to  one  another  are  not  properly,  and  in  their 
own  nature,  efficient  causes,  but  only  occasions  in  connection  with 
which  the  consequences  determined  by  divine  contrivance  appear  in 
the  other  substance, — not  causes  efficientes,  but  causes  occasionales. 
The  true  ''cause"  for  the  causal  connection  between  stimuli  and 
sensations,  and  between  purposes  and  bodily  movements,  is  Ood, 

Such  considerations  are  multiplied  in  the  whole  development  of 
the  Cartesian  school.  Clauberg  brings  them  into  use  for  the  theory 
of  perceptions,  Cordemoy  for  that  of  purposive  motion ;  their  full 
development  is  attained  in  the  ''  Ethics  "  of  Oeulincx.  Yet  in  the 
latter  author  doubt  is  not  entirely  excluded  as  to  whether  God's 
causality  in  this  connection  is  regarded  as  a  special  intervention  in 
each  individual  case,  or  as  a  general  and  permanent  arrangement. 
In  some  passages,  indeed,  the  former  is  the  case,'  but  the  spirit  of 
the  doctrine,  taken  as  a  whole,  doubtless  involves  the  latter.  Geu- 
lincx  expresses  himself  most  clearly  in  the  illustration  of  the  clocks : ' 
as  two  clocks  which  have  been  made  alike  by  the  same  artificer 
continue  to  move  in  perfect  harmony, ''  absque  utta  causalitate  qua 
alterum  hoc  in  altera  causat,  sed  propter  mei'am  dependentianif  qua 
utrumque  ab  eadem  arte  et  simUi  industria  constituium  est"  so  the 


1  That  the  fundamental  difficulty  in  all  causal  relations  was  in  this  actually 
stnmbled  upon,  first  became  clear  at  a  later  time  through  Hume.    Cf.  {  34. 

*  For  example,  in  the  analogy  of  the  child  in  the  cradle,  Eth,  123.  It  seems, 
besides,  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Ethics  (1065),  in  fact,  introduced  more  the 
dtus  ex  mtichina^  while  the  annotations  added  in  the  second  edition  (1676)  pve* 
sent  throughout  the  profounder  view. 

*  Sth.t  p.  124,  note  19. 
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Miotiiar.  loti  «bi  tJccaMumiiJiiCc  ^y  &  .vnscx.i  .v  ^ntf-v»d  T^^tnla^^a  of 
•jL  :j&s  tirR  ^liiiSDn  j£  ^tf  S^'kcv  ^f  >.^u  '..10:1. 
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error  of  heathen  philosophy  consists  in  the  assumption  of  metaphys- 
ical self-subsistence  and  capacity  for  spontaneous  action  on  the  part 
of  finite  things. 

With  CftuUnex^  likewise,  all  finite  things  are  deprived  of  the 
causal  monievU  or  element  of  substantiality.  In  this  he  proceeds 
from  the  principle '  that  one  can  himself  do  that  only  of  which  he 
knows  how  it  is  done.  From  this  it  follows  in  the  anthropological 
field,  that  the  mind  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  bodily  movements  — 
no  one  knows  how  he  sets  to  work  even  but  to  raise  his  arm ;  it 
follows  farther  in  the  cosmological  field,  that  bodies  which  have  no 
ideas  whatever  cannot  operate  at  all,  and  finally,  for  the  theory  of 
knowledge,  that  the  cause  of  perceptions  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the 
finite  mind  — for  this  does  not  know  how  it  comes  to  perceive  — 
nor  in  bodies;  therefore  it  is  to  be  sought  only  in  God.  He  pro- 
duces in  ua  a  world  of  ideas  which  in  its  wealth  of  qualities  is  much 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  the  actual  corporeal  world  itself.' 

The  epistemological  motif  finds  finally  with  Maiebranche  *  a  still 
more  profound  apprehension.  Cartesian  dilalism  makes  a  direct 
knowledge  of  the  body  by  mind  absolutely  impossible :  such  a  knowl- 
edge is  excluded  not  only  because  no  influxus  physicus  is  possible 
between  the  two,  but  also  because,  in  view  of  the  total  heterogeneity 
of  the  two  substances,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  how  even  an  idea  of 
the  one  is  thinkable  in  the  other.  In  this  respect,  also,  mediation 
is  possible  only  through  the  deity,  and  Maiebranche  takes  refujg;e  in 
the  Neo-Platonic  world  of  Ideas  in  Gkxi.  Man  does  not  know  bodies ; 
he  knows  their  Ideas  in  Gtod.  This  inteiligible  corporeal  loorld  in  God 
i&y  on  the  one  hand,  the  archetype  of  the  actual  corporeal  world  cre- 
ated by  God,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  archetype  of  those  ideas 
which  God  has  communicated  to  us  of  this  actual  corporeal  world. 
Our  knowledge  is  like  the  actual  bodies,  just  as  two  magnitudes 
which  are  equal  to  a  third  are  equal  also  to  each  other.  In  this 
sense  Maiebranche  understood  that  philosophy  teaches  that  we 
behold  aU  things  in  Ood. 

9.  Quite  different  was  th^  solution  which  Spinoza  gave  to  the 
Occasionalistic  problems.  The  explanation  of  any  mode  of  the  one 
attribute  by  a  mode  of  the  other  was  excluded  by  the  conception  of 


1  EtK  P-  113 ;  MeU  p.  20. 

*  The  renmant  of  8elf-acti?ity  in  finite  beings  that  remains  in  the  system  of 
Qeulincx  consists  in  the  immanent  mental  activity  of  man.  Of.  Eth.  121  f. 
The  **^aatology/*  or  inspedio  sui,  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  epistemological 
starting-point  of  the  system,  but  also  its  ethical  conclusion.  Man  has  nothing 
to  do  in  the  outer  world.  Ubi  nihil  vales,  ibi  nihil  velis.  The  highest  virtue  is 
a  mo4^  contentment,  submisiion  to  God's  will  —  humility,  despectio  sui, 
^Seeh,  ni.2. 
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are  of  the  consequent  from  its  antecedent  reason,  passes  as  in  itself 
intelligible,  and  on  this  account  as  the  schema  also  for  events  or 
cosmic  processes : '  real  dependence  also  should  be  conceived  neither 
mechanically  nor  teleologically,  but  only  logico-mathematically. 

But  now,  as  in  geometry,  all  follows  indeed  from  the  nature  of 
space,  and  yet  each  particular  relation  is  fixed  by  other  particular 
determinations,  so,  too,  in  the  Spinozistic  metaphysics  the  neces« 
sary  procedure  of  things  forth  from  Grod  consists  in  the  determina> 
tion  of  every  individual  finite  entity  by  other  finite  things.  The 
sum  of  finite  things  and  the  modes  of  each  attribute  form  a  chain 
of  strict  determination,  a  chain  without  beginning  and  without  end. 
The  necessity  of  the  divine  nature  rules  in  all ;  but  no  mode  is  nearer 
to  the  deity,  or  farther  from  the  deity,  than  is  any  other.  In  this 
the  thought  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  of  the  incommensurability  of  the 
finite  with  the  infinite  asserts  itself  —  no  series  of  stages  of  emana- 
tion leads  from  Grod  down  to  the  world :  everything  finite  is  deter- 
mined again  by  the  finite,  but  in  all  Grod  is  the  sole  ground  of  their 
essence  or  nature. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  unity  of  essence  must  appear  also  in  the 
relation  of  the  attributes,  however  strictly  these  may  be  separated 
qualitatively  and  causally.  It  is  still  the  same  divine  essence  which 
exists  here  in  the  form  of  extension,  and  there  in  the  form  of  con- 
sciousness. The  two  attributes  are  then  necessarily  so  related  to 
each  other  that  to  every  mode  of  the  one  a  definite  mode  of  the 
other  corresponds.  This  correspondence  or  paraUelUm  of  the  attri- 
butes solves  the  enigma  of  the  connection  of  the  two  worlds :  ideas 
are  determined  only  by  ideas,  and  motions  only  by  motions ;  but  it 
is  the  like  cosmic  content  of  the  divine  essence  which  forms  the  con- 
nection of  the  one  class,  and  also  that  of  the  other ;  the  same  con- 
tent is  in  the  attribute  of  consciousness  as  in  the  attribute  of 
extension.  This  relation  is  presented  by  Spinoza  in  accordance 
with  the  scholastic  conceptions  of  the  esse  in  inteUectu  and  the  esse 
in  re.  The  same  that  exists  in  the  attribute  of  consciousness  as 
object  (objective)^  as  the  content  of  our  ideas,  exists  in  the  attribute 
of  extension  as  something  actual,  independent  of  any  idea  or  mental 
representation  (formaliter).* 

1  Spinoza^B  pantheism  has  therefore  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  scholastic 
mystical  Bealigm  of  Scotus  Erigena  (of.  §  28,  1),  only  that  in  the  latter's 
system  it  is  still  more  the  case  that  the  logical  relation  of  the  general  to  the 
particular  forms  the  only  schema ;  from  this  resulted,  in  his  case,  the  emanistic 
character  which  is  lacking  in  Spinoza. 

*  But  neither  of  these  two  modes  of  existence  is  more  original  than  the  other, 
or  forms  a  protot3rpe  for  the  other:  both  express  equally  the  nature  of  God 
{exprimere).  Hence  an  idealistic  interpretation  of  Spinoza  is  as  incorrect  as 
a  materialistic,  although  both  might  be  developed  out  of  his  system. 


4i»  rk0  Himmnrnkwi:  JRMfvI  Sti§me$  P^rwd.     [FuflV: 

Spinon's  oonecptiop,  then,  is  this:  ereiy  finite  thing  as  a  node 
of  die  diTine  eesenee;  e^  man,  exists  in  like  measme  in  both  attri^ 
botes,  as  ndnd  and  as  body:  and  eadi  of  its  paitieQlar  fimetioQa 
belongs  also  in  like  measme  to  both  attributes,  as  idea  and  as 
motion.  As  idea,  it  is  detennined  bj  the  connection  of  ideas^  as 
motion  by  tiiat  of  motions;  but  in  both,  the  content  is  die  same  bf 
Tiitoe  of  the  eonespondenee  of  the  attributes.  2V  Unmftw  aiintf  i» 
tie  iifea  ( Idm)  of  tie  Usian  bod^,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detaa^ 

10.  The  ecmclnsion  of  this  morement  of  thooght  wfaidi  had 
passed  flurangh  so  many  diTarifioations  was  readied  in  the  met»> 
physieal  system  of  ZeOnli^  — a  system  wUeh  is  eqoalled  by  none 
in  the  entire  histoiy  of  phfloeophy  in  aU«dedne8s  of  motives  and 
in  power  of  adjustment  and  combination ,  It  owes  this  importance 
not  only  to  the  extensife  learning  and  the  harmonising  mind  of  its 
author,  but  especially  to  the  cirevmstance  tiiat  he  was  at  honre  in 
the  ideas  of  ancient  and  medimral  phflosopfay  with  as  deep  and  fine 
an  nnderstanding  of  their  significance  as  he  had  for  the  conceptions 
formed  fay  the  modem  stoc^  of  Katore.'  Only  the  inventor  of  the 
differential  caknhis,  who  had  as  mnch  nndeistanding  for  Plato  and 
Aristotle  as  for  Descartes  and  E^pinoas,  who  knew  and  appreciated 
Thomas  and  Dans  Scotos  as  well  as  Bacon  and  Hobbes, — cnfy  he 
could  become  the  cieatoi  of  the  ^  |ae  estriiliHlMwl  harmony.'* 

the  recomdUaikm  of^m  meeilflwfail  and  tie  felaoloftof  fokw9  of  ike 
worldy  and  with  this  the  unUing  of  ike  ^demtijk  and  the  rHigiomM 
iHiereMs  of  his  time,  was  the  leading  motiTe  in  the  thoogbt  of  Leib^ 
niz.  He  wished  to  see  the  mechanical  explanation  of  Natoie,  the 
fonnalation  of  which  in  its  scientific  conceptions  he  himself  essen- 
tially farthered,  carried  throngh  to  its  fall  extent,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  cast  about  for  thoughts  by  the  aid  of  which  the  parposefnl 
living  character  of  the  unirerse  might  nevertheless  remain  compre- 
hensible. The  attempt  most  therefore  be  made — an  attempt  for 
which  there  were  already  intimations  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  — 
to  see  whether  the  whole  mechanical  coarse  of  events  could  not  be 
ultimately  traced  back  to  efficient  causes,  whose  purposeful  nature 
should  afford  an  import  and  meaning'  to  their  working  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  whole  philosophical  development  of  Leibniz  has  the 
aim  to  substitute  for  the  corpuscles,  '<  entelechies,''  and  to  win  back 
for  the  indifferent  Grod  of  the  geometrical  method  the  rights  of  the 
Platonic  ouruL     The  ultimate  goal  of  his  philosophy  is  to  under- 

1  The  difBcnltkft  whidi  mrose  in  this  connectioa  from  self-conscioaaiiets,  ind 
those  also  from  the  postulate  of  the  coontkas  attribates,  Spinoza  did  not  acrfre : 
ef.  the  correapoiideiice-  with  Tachimhansen,  Op.  II.  219  f. 
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stand  the  mechanisin  of  the  oosmic  processes  as  the  means  and  pks- 
nomenal  form  by  which  the  living  content  or  import  of  the  world 
realises  itself.  For  this  reason  he  could  no  longer  think  '*  cause  "  as 
only  '<  Being/'  could  no  longer  think  Grod  merely  as  ens  perfectisBU 
mumj  could  no  longer  think  '<  substance ''  as  characterised  merely  by 
an  attribute  of  unchangeable  existence,  and  could  no  longer  think  its 
states  merely  as  modifications,  determinations,  or  specifications  of 
such  a  fundamental  quality:  cosmic  processes  or  change  became 
again  for  him  adtive  working  {Wirken) ;  substances  took  on  the 
meaning  of  forces,^  and  the  philosophical  conception  of  God  also 
had,  for  its  essential  characteristic,  creative  force.  This  was  Leib- 
niz' fundamental  thought,  that  this  creative  force  evinces  itself  in 
the  mechanical  system  of  motions. 

Leibniz  attained  this  dynamical  standpoint  first  in  his  theory  of 
motion,  and  in  a  way  which  of  itself  required  that  the  same  stand- 
point should  be  carried  over  into  metaphysics.'  The  mechanical 
problem  of  inertia  and  the  process  begun  by  Galileo  of  resolving 
motion  into  infinitely  small  impulses,  which  together  formed  the 
starting-point  for  the  authoritative  investigations  in  natural  science 
by  Huyghens  and  Newton,  led  Leibniz  to  the  principle  of  the  infini- 
tesimal calculus,  to  his  conception  of  the  ^'vis  viva^"  and  es- 
pecially, to  the  insight  that  the  essential  nature  of  bodies,  in  which 
the  ground  of  motion  is  to  be  sought,  consists  not  in  extension,  nor 
yet  in  their  mass  (impenetrability),  but  in  their  capacity  to  do 
work, — in  force.  But  if  substance  is  force,  it  is  super-spatial  and  im- 
material. On  this  account  Leibniz  finds  himself  compelled  to  think 
even  corporeal  substance  as  immaterial  force.  Bodies  are,  in  their 
essential  nature,  force;  their  spatial  form,  their  property  of  filling 
space  and  their  motion  are  effects  of  this  force.  The  substance  of 
bodies  is  metaphysical.*  In  connection  with  Leibniz'  doctrine  of 
knowledge  this  purports  that  rational,  clear,  and  distinct  cognition 
apprehends  bodies  as  force,  while  sensuous,  obscure,  and  confused 
cognition  apprehends  them  as  spatial  structures.  Hence,  for  Leib- 
niz, space  is  neither  identical  with  bodies  (as  in  Descartes),  nor  the 
presupposition  for  them  (as  with  Newton),  but  a  force-product  of 
sxxhstsjiceB,  2L  phasnomenon  bene  fundatumf  an  order  of  co-existence, — 


^  La  substance  est  an  dtre  capable  d*action.    Princ,  de  la  Nat.  et  de  la  OHkce, 
1.    Cf.  8y8t,  Nouv.  2  f.,  "Force  primitive." 

*  8v9t.  Nouv.  3. 
.  *  With  this  the  co-ordination  of  the  two  attributes,  extensio  and  eogiiatio,  was 
again  abolished ;  the  world  of  consciousness  is  the  truly  actual,  the  world  of 
extension  is  phenomenon.  Leibnis  sets  the  intelligible  world  of  substances  over 
against  the  phenomena  of  the  senses  or  material  world  in  a  completely  Platonic 
fashion  {Nouv.  Est,  IV.  3}.     Cf.  §  33  f . 
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not  an  abeolnte  reality,  bnt  an  eM  meniaie.^  And  the  same  ludds 
trae,  niMkiHe  miutandie,  of  time.  From  this  it  follows  further,  that 
the  laws  of  mechanics  which  refer  to  these  spatial  manifestations 
of  bodies  are  not  rational,  not  '^ geometrical"  traths,  but  truths 
which  relate  to  matters  of  fact,  and  are  contingent  They  could  be 
thought  otherwise  [i.e.  the  opposite  is  not  inconceivable].  Their 
ground  is  not  logical  necessity,  but — purposiveness  or  appropriate- 
ness. They  are  Uas  de  convenanee  ;  and  have  their  roots  in  the  ckoix 
de  la  aageaee?  OtoA,  chose  them  because  the  purpose  of  the  world 
would  be  best  fulfilled  in  the  form  determined  by  them.  If  bodies 
are  machines,  they  are  such  in  the  sense  that  machines  are  purpoa- 
iyely  constructed  works.* 

11.  Thus  again  in  Leibniz,  but  in  a  maturer  form  than  in  Neo- 
Platonism,  Ufe  becomes  the  principle  for  explaining  Nature;  his 
doctrine  is  vUaUem.  But  life  is  variety,  and  at  the  same  time  unity. 
The  mechanical  theory  led  Leibniz  to  the  conception  of  infinitely 
many  individual  forces,  metaphysical  points,^  as  likewise  to  the 
idea  of  their  continuous  connection.  He  had  originally  leaned 
toward  the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus  and  the  nominalistic  meta> 
physics ;  the  Occasionalist  movement,  and  above  all,  the  system  of 
Spinoza,  made  him  familiar  with  the  thought  of  the  All-unity ;  and 
he  found  the  solution,  as  Nioolaus  Gusanus  and  Giordano  Bruno  had 
found  it  before,  in  the  principle  of  the  idenlUy  of  the  part  wdA  the 
whole.  Each  force  is  the  world-force,  the  cosmic  force,  but  in  a 
peculiar  phase ;  every  substance  is  the  world-substance,  but  in  par- 
ticular form.  Hence  Leibniz  gives  to  the  conception  of  substance 
just  this  meaning :  it  is  unUy  in  plurality.^  This  means  that  every 
substance  in  every  state  <'  represents  "  the  multitude  of  other  sub- 
stances, and  to  the  nature  of  ''representing"  belongs  always  the 
unifying  of  a  manifold.* 

With  these  thoughts  are  united,  in  the  system  of  Leibniz,  the 

^  Cf.  chiefly  the  correspondence  with  des  Bosses. 

«  Princ.  11.  »  lb.  3. 

*  Syst.  Nouv.  11.  «  Monad,  13-16. 

<  Leibniz  is  here  served  a  very  good  turn  (cf.  op,  cit.)  by  the  ambiguity  in 
the  word  **  representation  "  f  which  applies  also  to  the  German  **  vorstellen  "  [and 
to  the  English  ** representation**]),  in  accordance  with  which  the  word  means, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  supply  the  place  of  or  serve  as  a  symbol  of,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  function  of  consciousness.  That  every  substance  *^  repre- 
sents **  the  rest  means,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  that  all  is  contained  in  all 
(Leibniz  cites  the  ancient  vvfirpota  wdrra  and  also  the  omnia  ubique  of  the 
Renaissance),  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  each  substance  ''perceives**  all  the 
rest.  The  deeper  sense  and  justification  of  this  ambiguity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  form  any  clear  and  distinct  idea  whatever  of  the  unifying  of  a 
manifold,  except  after  the  pattern  of  that  kind  of  connection  which  we  expe- 
rience within  ourselves  in  the  function  of  consciousness  ('*  synthesis  ^^  in  Kant*8 
pbraseolpgy). 
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postulates  which  had  been  curreDt  in  the  metaphysical  movement 
since  Descartes;  namely,  that  of  the  isolation  of  substances  with 
reference  to  one  another,  and  that  of  the  correspondence  of  their 
functions  having  its  origin  in  the  common  world-ground.  Both  motifs 
are  most  perfectly  brought  out  in  the  Monadclogy.  Leibniz  calls  his 
force-substance  monadj  —  an  expression  which  might  have  come  to 
him  along  various  lines  of  Renaissance  tradition.  Each  monad  is 
with  reference  to  the  rest  a  perfectly  independent  being,  which  can 
neither  experience  nor  exercise  influence.  The  monads  ''have  no 
windows,"  and  this  '' windowlessness "  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
expression  of  their  ''metaphysical  impenetrability."^  But  this 
quality  of  being  completely  closed  to  outward  influence  receives 
first  of  all  a  positive  expression  from  Leibniz  in  his  declaration 
that  the  monad  is  a  purely  internal  principle :  *  substance  is  hence  a 
force  of  immanent  activity :  the  monad  is  not  physical,  but  psychical 
in  its  nature.  Its  states  are  representations  {VorsteUungen),  and 
the  principle  of  its  activity  is  desire  (app4tition), the  "tendency"  to 
pass  over  from  one  representation  to  another.* 

Each  monad  is  nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  a  "  mirror  of  the 
world " ;  it  contains  the  whole  universe  as  a  representation  within 
itself ;  in  this  consists  the  living  unity  of  all  things.  But  each  is 
also  an  individual,  distinct  from  all  others.  For  there  are  no  two 
substances  in  the  world  alike.^  If  now  the  monads  are  not  distin- 
guished by  the  content  which  they  represent,  —  for  this  is  the  same 
with  all,'  —  their  difference  can  be  sought  only  in  their  mode  of 
representing  this  content,  and  Leibniz  declares  that  the  difference 
between  the  monads  consists  only  in  the  different  degree  of  deamess 
and  distinctness  with  which  they  "  represent "  the  universe.  Descartes' 
epistemological  criterion  thus  becomes  a  metaphysical  predicate  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Leibniz,  like  Duns  Sootus  (cf.  p.  331),  con- 
ceives of  the  antithesis  of  distinct  and  confused  as  an  antithesis  in 
the  force  of  representation  or  in  intensity.  Hence  the  monad  is  re- 
garded as  active  in  so  far  as  it  represents  clearly  and  distinctly,  as 
passive  in  so  far  as  it  represents  obscurely  and  confusedly:*  hence, 
also,  its  impulse  (appitition)  is  directed  toward  passing  from  obscure 

*  Monad.  7.    Cf.  Sytt.  Nouv,  14,  17. 

^  Monad.  U.  »  lb.  16-19. 

*  Leibniz  expressed  this  as  the  principium  identitatis  inditcemibilium 
(Monad.  9). 

*  Here,  to  be  sure,  Leibniz  overlooked  the  fact  that  no  real  content  is  reached 
in  this  system  of  mutnal  representation  of  substances.  The  monad  a  represents 
the  monads  6,  e,  d,  .  .  .  x.  But  what  is  the  monad  bf  It  is  in  turn  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  monads  a,  c,  d,  .  .  .  x.  The  same  is  true  for  c,  and  so  on  in 
i^/lnitum. 

«  Monad.  49. 
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to  clear  representations,  and  the  ''clearing  np^  of  its  own  content  is 
the  goal  of  its  life.  To  this  above-mentioned  intensity  of  the  reprO' 
sentations  Leibniz  applies  the  mechanical  principle  of  infinitely 
small  impulses :  he  calls  these  infinitely  small  constituent  parts  of 
the  representative  life  of  the  mondA^  petitee  perc^ptums^  zxA  needs 
this  hypothesis  to  explain  the  fact,  that  according  to  his  doctrine  the 
monad  evidently  has  very  many  more  representations  than  it  is  con- 
scious of  (cf.  below,  §  33).  In  the  language  of  to-day  ^epetUes  per- 
eeptions  would  be  unconecious  mental  states  (  Varsteilungen). 

Of  such  differences  in  degree  of  clearness  and  distinctness  there 
are  infinitely  many,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  continuity  — 
natura  nanfacU  saUum  —  the  monads  form  an  uninterrupted  graded 
series,  a  great  system  of  developmetU,  which  rises  from  the  ^  simple  " 
monads  to  souls  and  minds.'  The  lowest  monads,  which  represent 
only  obyurely  and  confusedly,  i.e.  unconsciously,  are  therefore  only 
passive;  they  form  matter.  The  highest  monad,  which  represents 
the  universe  with  perfect  clearness  and  distinctness,  —  just  for  this 
reason  there  is  but  one  such, — and  is  accordingly  pure  activity,  is 
called  the  central  monad  —  Qod.  Inasmuch  as  each  of  these  monads 
lives  out  its  own  nature,  they  all  harmonise  completely  with  Bach 
other  at  every  moment*  by  virtue  of  the  sameness  of  their  content, 
and  from  this  arises  the  appearance  of  the  action  of  one  substance 
u[K)Ti  others.  This  relation  is  the  Harmon fe  pr^kahlie  des  substances 
—  a  doctrine  in  which  the  principle  of  correspondence,  introduced 
by  (leulincx  and  Spinoza  for  tiie  relation  of  the  two  attributes, 
appears  extended  to  the  totality  of  all  substances.  Here  as  there, 
however,  the  principle  as  carried  out  involves  the  uninterrupted 
determination  in  the  activity  of  all  substances,  the  strict  necessity 
of  all  that  takes  place,  and  excludes  all  chance  and  all  freedom  in 
the  sense  of  uncaused  action.  Leibniz  also  rescues  the  concei>tion 
of  freedom  for  finite  substances  only  in  the  ethical  meaning  of  a 
control  of  reason  over  the  senses  and  passions.* 

The  pre-established  harmony  —  this  relationship  of  substances  in 
their  Being  and  life  —  needs,  however,  a  ujiity  as  the  ground  of  its 
explanations,  and  this  can  be  sought  only  in  the  central  monad, 
(tod,  who  created  the  finite  substances,  gave  to  each  its  own  content 


»  lb.  21. 

'  Princ.  4.  In  this  connection  the  *^8oul"  is  conceived  of  as  the  central 
monad  of  an  organism,  in  that  it  represents  most  distinctly  the  monads  consti- 
tuting this,  and  accordingly  only  with  a  lesser  degree  of  distinctness  the  rest  of 
the  Universe.    Monad.  61  ff. 

'  Syft.  Nonv.  14. 

*  Eo  magis  est  lihertas  quo  magis  agitxir  ex  ratione^  etc.  Leibniz,  De  Libert, 
{Op.,  Erd.  ed.,  669). 
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in  a  particular  grade  of  representative  intensity,  and  thereby  so 
arranged  all  the  monads  that  they  should  harmonise  throughout. 
And  in  this  necessary  process  in  which  their  life  unfolds,  they 
realise  the  end  of  the  creative  Universal  Spirit  in  the  whole 
mechanical  determination  of  the  series  of  their  representations. 
This  relation  of  mechanism  to  teleology  makes  its  way  finally,  also, 
into  the  epistemological  principles  of  Leibniz.  The  deity  and  the 
other  monads  sustain  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  infinite 
and  finite  substances  sustain  in  the  system  of  Deseartes.  But  for 
the  rationalistic  conception  of  things,  only  the  infinite  is  a  necessity 
of  thought,  while  the  finite,  on  the  contrary,  is  something  ^*  contin- 
gent," in  the  sense  that  it  might  also  be  thought  otherwise,  that  the 
opposite  contains  no  contradiction  (cf.  above,  §  30,  7).  Thus  the 
antithesis  of  eternal  and  necessary  truths  takee  on  metaphysical 
significance :  only  Ood^s  Being  is  an  eternal  truth;  he  exists,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  with  logical  or  absolute  necessity. 
Finite  things,  however,  are  contingent ;  they  exist  only  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  by  virtue  of  their  determina- 
tion by  another;  the  world  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  has  only 
conditioned,  hypothetical  necessity.  This  contingency  of  the  worlds 
Leibniz,  in  agreement  with  Duns  Scotus,^  traces  back  to  the  will  of 
OocL  The  world  might  have  been  otherwise ;  that  it  is  as  it  is,  it 
owes  to  the  choice  which  God  made  between  the  many  possibilities.* 
Thus  in  Leibniz  all  threads  of  the  old  and  the  new  metaphysics 
run  together.  With  the  aid  of  the  conceptions  formed  in  the  school 
of  mechanics  he  formulated  the  presages  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Benaissance  into  a  systematic  structure,  where  the  ideas  of  Gi*eece 
found  their  home  in  the  midst  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  modem 
investigation. 

§  88.    Hatural  Si 


The  Philosophy  of  Bight  of  the  Benaissance  was  also  dependent, 
on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  stimulus  of  Humanism,  and  on  the  other, 
upon  the  needs  of  modem  life.  The  former  element  is  shown  not 
only  in  the  dependence  upon  ancient  literature,  but  also  in  the  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  conception  of  the  state,  and  in  the  attachment 
to  its  traditions ;  the  latter  make  their  appearance  as  a  theoreti- 
cal generalisation  of  those  interests,  in  connection  with  which  the 

^  The  relations  of  Leibniz  to  the  greatest  of  the  Scholastics  are  to  be  recog- 
nized not  only  in  this  point,  but  also  in  many  others ;  though  as  yet  they  have 
unfortunately  not  found  the  consideration  or  treatment  that  they  deserve. 

*  Ct^  however,  in  addition,  below,  §  85. 


Die  fefatfiiMi  ii€  ^uuA  jflfi 

a.  ;mw^  *dwA  Iran  al-jray^  :mp<>r:anr  ind  ofea  ieeisiv*  ni  liie  roiiiiDirs 

irorvt,   iri-vw^lfi   ,a  3uvy>rriaiu^  iritii   Ja  arst  prmcipie   changed  liie 

<yf  th^  %tnt^,  nutTf:  \»j  niw^  r^ht  of  the  in7-J,:bl»?.  tiian  'zj  ih.e  :lii:ns 
/>/  tb#j  TMiibl^  Church;  iiwieed,  the  diTine  missioQ  :t  the  magi^rrares 
iMf^dM  a-  ralnstiplfi  finppon  for  the  Protesx:ant  >t2.re-2h'ar»2h.  Mut^h 
Umh  fywi/l  the  C^Uh/dic  fjhnrrh  feel  itaelf  under  obliganon  to  the 
m^ylem  utate;  ami  althr^ogh  it  thereby  departed  from  Thonusni.  it 
alVyw^  itmlf  Ut  \>fi  pUiSJied  by  auch  theories  ad  those  of  BeUarmin 
Ml4  Mariaoa^  in  which  the  state  waa  conceived  of  as  a  work  of 
\mm»n  fxnupfMitlon  or  an  a  compact.  For  with  this  theory  the  state 
Umt  lU  higher  authority,  and  to  a  certain  extent  its  metaphysical 
ror^ ;  it  appeared  capable  of  abolition  ;  the  human  will  which  had 
ereftte#l  it  might  dipnoi  trc  it  again,  and  even  its  supreme  head  vas 
A^ytir^  of  bit  abiolute  inviolability.     While  the  Protestants  re- 
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garded  the  state  as  an  immediate  divine  order,  for  the  Catholics,  as 
being  a  human  arrangement,  it  needed  the  sanction  of  the  Church 
and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  valid  where  this  was  lacking ;  but 
it  should  retain  this  sanction  only  when  it  placed  itself  at  the  service 
of  the  Church.  So  Campanella  taught  that  the  Spanish  Empire 
{monarchia)  had  as  its  task  to  place  the  treasures  of  foreign  parts 
of  the  world  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  for  her  contest  with  the 
heretics. 

2.  But  in  time  these  oppositions  in  the  philosophy  of  rights 
yielded  to  confessional  indifferentism,  which  had  attained  the  mas- 
tery in  theoretical  science  also,  and  since  the  state  was  regarded  as 
essentially  an  order  of  earthly  things,  the  relation  of  man  to  €rod 
fell  outside  its  sphere  of  action.  Philosophy  demanded  for  the 
citizen  the  right  which  she  claimed  for  herself,  the  right  of  a  free, 
individual  attitude  toward  the  religious  authorities  of  the  time,  and 
became  thereby  the  champion  of  toleration.  The  state  has  not  to 
trouble  itself  about  the  religious  opinion  of  individuals,  the  right  of 
the  citizen  is  independent  of  his  adherence  to  this  or  that  confes- 
sion: this  demand  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  confessional 
controversies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  had 
heaved  and  tossed  so  passionately  to  and  fro.  In  this  view  unbe- 
lieving indifference,  and  positive  conviction  which  had  to  defend 
itself  against  political  authority  of  the  opposite  creed,  came  to  an 
agreement 

In  this  spirit  Macchiavelli  h^  already  written  against  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Roman  Church;  but  it  waa  by.Thoma!&.  JHonrthat 
the'principle"o^rtbl(&ratte5j5!aa  first-  pcftcLadrttedJn  its  completeness. 
The  inhabitants  of  hisJiapxQr  island -beleng  to  the  most  varied  con- 
fessions, which  all  live  peacefully  side  by  side  without  any  polit- 
ical impottanc^  being  attributed  to  the  variety  of  their  religious 
views.  The^  have  ev^fftChited  upon  a  comiaxm  worship,  which  each 
party  interprets  in  its  own  sense,  and  supplements  l^jipecial  forms 
of  worship.  '"^,teo,  Jean  Bodm^-rir'tSir  £[eptaplomereSf  makes 
highly  educated  typical  representatives,  not  only  of  the  Christian 
confessions,  but  also  of  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Heathen- 
dom, find  a  form  of  worshipping  Grod,  which  is  equally  satisfactory 
to  all.  Finally,  in  a  more  abstract  manner,  Hugo  Cfrotius  com- 
pletely separated  divine  and  human  right  in  the  sharp  distinctness 
with  which  he  presented  the  principles  of  the  philosophical  science 
of  rights,  basing  divine  right  upon  revelation  and  human  right  upon 
reason;  demanding  at  the  same  time,  however,  an  equally  sharp 
and  thoroughgoing  separation  of  the  spheres  of  life  to  which  they 
apply. 
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But  the  classical '' Doomsday  Book  "  for  the  tolentum  inoVeiiMliI 
was  8pin€9a?9  TheologiakpolUieal  TracUMie,  which  went  to  the  root  of 
the  much-tieated  matter.  Utilisiiig  many  thoughts  and  eyamplaa 
from  the  older  Jewish  literatore  inflnenoed  hf  ATerroism,  this  work 
demonstrated  that  religion,  and  especially  the  religions  documents^ 
have  neither  the  province  nor  the  design  of  teaching  theovetioal 
tmthsy  and  that  the  essence  of  religion  consists  not  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  particular  dogmas,  bat  in  the  disposition  and  the  will  and 
action  determined  by  it  From  this  it  follows  incontestaUly  that 
the  state  has  still  less  ground  or  right  to  trouble  itself  aboat  the 
asdent  of  its  citisens  to  particular  dogmas,  and  that  it  should  rather 
by  virtue  of  its  real  authority  restrain  every  attempt  toward  a  ocm- 
straining  of  the  conscience,  which  may  proceed  from  any  of  the 
iBcdesiasticaUy  orgamsed  forms  of  religious  life.  The  mystically 
profound  religious  nature  of  Spinoza  alienated  him  from  the  dog- 
matic government  of  the  churches  and  from  belief  in  the  literal 
statements  of  their  historical  documents.  He  asserted  the  principle 
that  religious  books,  like  all  other  phenomena  of  literature,  must  be 
historically  explained  as  to  their  theoietical  import,  that  is,  must  be 
xmderstood  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  intellectual  condition  of 
their  authors,  and  that  this  hiMorieal  eritidtm  takes  away  from 
those  former  th^retical  views  their  Unding  and  normative  signifi- 
cance for  a  later  time. 

3.  With  the  political  and  churchly  political  interests  became 
associated  the  soddl.  No  cue  gave  them  a  more  eloquent  expression 
than  Thomas  More,  After  a  thrilling  portrayal  of  tlie  misery  of 
the  masses  the  first  book  of  the  Utopia  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
society  would  do  better  if  instead  of  the  Draconian  justice  with  which 
she  punishes  the  violation  of  her  laws,  she  should  stop  the  sources  of 
crime.  The  author  maintains  that  the  greater  part  of  the  guilt  for 
the  wrong-doing  of  the  individual  is  due  to  the  perverted  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole.  This  latter  consists  in  the  ineq^iAlity  of  property 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  money,  for  this  inequality  gives  occasion 
to  all  the  aberrations  of  passion,  of  envy,  and  of  hatred.  The  ideal 
picture  of  the  perfect  state  of  society  upon  the  island  of  Utopia, 
which  More  sketches  in  contrast  to  the  present  condition,  is  in  its 
main  features  an  imitation  of  the  ideal  state  of  Plato.  This  human- 
istic revival  is,  however,  distinguished  from  its  ])rot()tyj)e  in  a 
manner  characteristic  for  modern  socialism,  by  its  abolition  of  cla89^ 
distinctions,  which  seemed  necessary  to  the  ancient  thinker  in  conse- 
quence of  his  reflection  upon  the  actually  given  difference  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  status  of  individuals.  In  an  abstraction 
that  was  a  prototype  for  the  succeeding  development  More  proceeded 
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from  the  thought  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  2ato,  and 
changed  into  an  equality  of  daim  or  tiUe  for  all  citizens  those  forms 
of  community  which  Plato  had  demanded  of  the  ruling  classes  as  a 
renunciation  of  the  natural  impulses  toward  an  individual  sphere  of 
interests.  With  Plato  the  preferred  classes  were  to  renounce  all 
private  property  in  order  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  gen- 
eral weal :  with  More  the  abolition  of  private  property  is  demanded 
as  the  surest  means  for  doing  away  with  crime,  and  is  based  upon 
the  equality  of  title  which  all  have  to  the  common  possession.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  English  Chancellor  still  holda  fast  to  the  id0al 
model  of  the  ancient  philosopher,  in  so  far  as  to  treat  this  entire 
equality  in  the  division  of  material  interests,  as  the  indispensable 
basis  for  making  it  possible  to  all  citizens  to  enjoy  in  like  measure 
the  ideal  goods  of  society,  science,  and  art  A  normal  working  day 
of  six  hours  for  all  members  of  society  will  be  enough,  he  thinks,  to 
satisfy  all  external  needs  of  the  community:  the  remaining  time 
should  remain  &ee  for  every  one  for  nobler  employment.  With  these 
characteristics  the  programme  for  all  the  higher  forms  of  modem 
socialism  grows  in  the  thought  of  More  out  of  the  Platonic  project. . 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  animated  by  much  more 
worldly  interests.  Stimulated  by  the  magic  of  discoveries,  dazzled 
by  the  glitter  of  inventions,  it  set  itself  the  task  of  transforming  by 
its  new  insights  the  whole  outer  condition  of  human  society  as 
related  to  the  natural  conditions  of  life,  and  saw  before  itself  an 
ideal  of  comfort  for  human  life,  which  should  develop  from  a  com- 
plete and  systematic  use  of  the  knowledge  and  control  of  Nature 
made  possible  by  science.  All  social  injuries  will  be  healed  by 
raising  human  society,  by  means  of  the  scientific  advancement  of 
external  civilisation,  beyond  all  the  cares  and  all  the  need  which 
now  vex  it  A  few  inventions  like  the  compass,  the  art  of  printing, 
and  gunpowder,  says  Bacon,  have  sufficed  to  give  human  life  new 
motion,  greater  dimensions,  mightier  development.  What  trans- 
formations stand  before  us  when  invention  once  becomes  an  intel- 
ligently exercised  art !  The  social  problem  is  thus  transferred  to 
an  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  society. 

In  Bacon's  New  Atlaittis^  a  happy  island-people  in  carefully 
guarded  seclusion  is  brought  before  us,  which  by  skilful  regular 
tions  receives  information  of  the  progress  in  civilisation  made  by 
all  other  peoples,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  systeroatio  prosecu- 
tion of  research,  discovery,  and  invention,  raises    to  the  highest 


^  The  tiUe  of  this  Utopia  and  much  else  in  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  Plato^s 
fragment.  CHtia*  (113  f.). 
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point  the  ocmtrol  of  Nature  for  the  practical  interests  of  human  Ufa* 
All  kinds  of  possible  and  impossible  inventions  are  related  in  fan- 
tastic propheqy,^  and  the  whole  activity  of  the  *'  House  of  Solomon  " 
is  directed  toward  improving  the  material  state  of  society,  while  the 
portrayal  of  the  political  relations  is  only  superficial  and  nnim- 
portant. 

In  Campanella's  State  oftheSun^  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the 
after-effects  of  Here's  Utopia  are  very  noticeable,  we  come  to  a  oom- 
plete  project  of  the  eoeiaUstie  Juture  Btate^  which  is  even  pedanti- 
cally ordered  down  to  all  of  its  minor  relations.  This  state  does  not 
shrink  in  any  direction  from  the  most  extreme  violence  to  the  free* 
dom  of  the  individual's  life.  From  the  mathematically  delineated 
plan  of  the  imperial  city  to  the  division  of  hours  for  daily  work 
and  enjoyment^  the  determination  of  professions,  the  pairing  of  the 
men  and  women,  the  astrologically  predetermined  hour  for  sexual 
unions,  — all  takes  place  here  from  an  arrangement  by  the  state  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  an  extended,  carefully  worked  out 
system  of  bureaucracy  (in  which  there  is  an  admixture  of  metaphys- 
ical motives)'  is  built  up  upon  the  graded  knowledge  of  the  citiiens. 
The  more  any  one  knows,  the  more  power  he  ought  to  have  in  the 
state,  in  order  to  rule  and  improve  by  his  knowledge  the  course  of 
Nature.  The  points  of  view  in  this  improvement  look  essentially 
toward  external  civilisation  in  Campanella's  system  also.  Witii 
him,  indeed,  four  hours  of  daily  labour  should  suffice  on  the  average 
to  assure  the  good  cheer  of  society,  and  upon  this  prosperity  all 
should  have  a  like  claim. 

4.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  fantastic  and  whimsical,'  the  thought 
nevertheless  asserts  itself  in  Campanella's  State  of  the  SuHy  still 
more  than  in  More's  Utopia^  that  the  state  should  be  an  artificial 
product  of  human  insight  for  the  removal  of  social  injuries.  Neither 
writer  desired  to  set  up  a  mere  creation  of  fancy,  any  more  than  did 
Plato ;  they  believe  in  the  possibility  of  realising  <<  the  best  political 
constitution  "  by  rational  reflection  upon  an  order  of  social  relations 

1  In  addition  to  the  microscope  and  the  telesoope,  the  microphone  and  tele- 
phone are  not  wanting;  there  are  giant  explosive  materials,  flying-machines, 
all  sorts  of  engines  with  air  and  water  power,  and  even  '*some  kinds**  of 
perpetual  motion  I  But  the  author  lays  special  value  upon  the  fact  that  by 
better  culture  of  plants  and  animals,  by  unsuspected  chemical  discoveries,  by 
baths  and  air-cures,  diseases  are  to  be  banished  and  life  prolonged ;  experiments 
on  animals  are  also  introduced  in  the  interest  of  medicine. 

*  Beneath  the  supreme  ruler,  —  Sol  or  Metaphysicus,  —  who  must  embody  all 
knowledge  within  himself,  stand  first  of  all  three  princes,  whose  spheres  of 
activity  correspond  to  the  three  **  primalities  "  of  Being,  Power,  Wisdom  and 
LoTe  (cf.  §  29,  3),  etc. 

*  Fantastic  is  especially  the  strong  element  of  astrological  and  magical  super- 
stition ;  whimsical,  his  monkish  rude  treatment  of  the  sexual  relations. 
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that  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Nature.  In  this,  to  be  sure,  they 
encountered  much  opposition.  Cardanua  combated  Utopias  on 
principle,  and  in  their  stead  commended  to  science  the  task  of 
comprehending  the  necessity  with  which  the  actual  states  of  history 
develop  in  their  special  definite  nature,  out  of  the  character,  the 
relations  of  life,  and  the  experiences  of  peoples ;  he  would  have 
them  regarded  as  natural  products  like  organisms,  and  would  apply 
to  their  conditions  the  medical  categories  of  health  and  disease. 
In  a  larger  way,  and  free  from  the  Pythagorean  astrology  in  which 
the  mathematician  Gardanus  indulged,  but  with  a  strongly  con- 
structive fancy,  the  practical  statesman  Badin  attempted  to  under- 
stand the  manifold  character  of  historical  reality  as  manifested  in 
political  life. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  time  was  much  more  toward  seeking  a  right 
founded  in  Nature  for  all  times  and  relations  alike,  and  to  be  recog- 
nised by  reason  alone :  although  a  man  like  Albericus  OentUis  desir^ 
to  reduce  the  principles  of  private  right  to  physical  laws  by  analogies 
of  childlike  crudeness.  A  firmer  and  more  fruitful  ground  was 
gained  when  human  naturej  instead  of  general  "  Nature,"  was  taken 
as  a  starting-point.  This  was  done  by  Hugo  Orotius.  Like  Thomas 
Aquinas,  he  found  the  fundamental  principle  of  natural  right  in  the 
social  need,  and  found  the  method  for  its  development  in  logical 
deduction.  That  which  reason  recognises  as  agreeing  with  man's 
social  nature  and  following  therefrom  —  in  this  consists  the  jus 
naiurale^ — that  cannot  be  changed  by  any  historical  mutation. 
The  thought  of  such  an  absolute  right,  which  exists  only  by  its 
foundation  in  reason,  and  which  exists  independently  of  the  politi- 
cal power  and  rather  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  this  power,  was 
brought  home  to  Orotius  by  the  analogy  of  international  law  with 
which  his  investigation  was  primarily  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  by  virtue  of  this  material  principle,  private  right  be- 
came the  authoritative  presupposition  for  political  right  also.  The 
satisfaction  of  individual  interests,  protection  of  life  and  property, 
appeared  as  the  essential  end  to  be  subserved  by  the  ordering  of 
rights.  Formally  and  methodically,  on  the  contrary,  this  philo- 
sophical system  of  rights  was  entirely  deductive ;  it  aimed  only  to 
draw  the  logical  consequences  of  the  principle  of  society.  In  like 
manner  Uobbea  also  regarded  the  corpus  politicum  as  a  machine 
capable  of  being  deduced  from  the  conception  of  its  end  by  pure 
intellectual  activity,  and  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  rights  as  a 
perfect  demonstrable  science.    At  the  same  time  this  field  seemed 

^  De  Jure  BeU.  et  Pac  1. 1»  10. 
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adapted  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  the  application  of  the  geometri- 
cal methcni.  ami  Puffendorf  introduced  the  whole  apparatus  of  this 
methoil  by  combining  Grotius  and  Hobbes.  and  developing  the  whole 
system  synthetically  from  the  thought  that  the  individual's  instinct 
towiiri  sf  If-preservation  could  be  ratit^nally  and  successfully  fulfilled 
only  by  satisfying  his  social  need.  In  this  form  natural  right  per- 
sisted as  the  ideal  of  a  "geometrical"  science  until  far  on  into 
the  eighteenth  century  (Thomasius.  Wolff,  indeed,  even  to  Fichte 
and  Sohelling),  and  survived  the  general  decline  of  the  Cartesian 
principle. 

5.   Looking  now  at  the  contents  rather  than  at  the  form,  we  find 
that  the  ultimate  ground  of  public  life  and  of  social  coherence  was 
placeil  ill  the  interests  of  in*ficidunh:  the  mechanics  of  the  state 
found  in  the  character  of  the  imi>ulse$  of  the  individual  man  that 
self-intelligible   and  simple  element.^  out   of  which   the   complex 
structures  of  life  viewed  as  a  subject  of  law  and  rights  ( R^chtslebens) 
might  be  explained  in  acconiance  with  the  Galilean  principle.     With 
thb  the  doctrine  of  the  state  also  went  back  to  the  Epicurean  theory  of 
social  atomism*  (cf.  pp.  174  f.\  and  the  synthetic  principle  by  which 
the  origin  of  the  state  was  to  be  understood  was  the  contract.     From 
Occam  and  Marsilius  down  to  Rousseau.  Kant,  and  Fichte,  this  con- 
tract theory  was  dominant   in   political  philosophy.     Grotius  and 
Hobbes  devoted  themselves  to  carrying  it  out  in  the  most  careful 
manner.     To  the  jX)litical  oontniot  by  whi.'h  the  ia-Iividiuils  unitn 
themselves  to  a  community  of  iTiteresrs.  :s  .irtaihed  the  contract  of 
•orereignty  or  subjection,  by  mv.ins  of  -vh:  h  th»?  iriiiivi.luals  hand 
<y«W  their  rights  and  authority  to  the  !:u.r>*r:it  y.     This  j-rovpil  to 
li»m  gineial  frame  in  which  the  most  varir-i  :•':::. *di  theories  fitted. 
li  GrolillSf  and   likewise  Spinoza,  fov.::  I  th*?  interests  of   the 
to  be  best  guaranteed  by  aii  ar:>r.'.:r.i::  ■  r»^:'':t>l:can  ■•onstitu- 
liie eoakL  deduce  frvnn  the  sa:::-e  :  res  it  i.  virion  his  theorv 
4^ twiifar  oftao/itf i>m.  a».vopi:r.-:  :.^  '.v:::;h  the  pclitiial  j.K-»wer 
leiaTioIablv  uniteil  in  one  :vr<.  :-.a-::v.  :h'^  universal  will  in 
Mnl  will  of  the  sovert^i-rv.. 
iMl  connection  wirh  thi'  ■■•^tt'ru*:  -rj-.-.-y  i: T»f»Ars  tiit*  lit^vp]- 

iC  the  conception  of  <rw ".•.••/       I"  -■  <.   -.r--,'  -u"  all  J'Ow»t, 

ko  this  thei^rv.  is  tho  fi'i  -I'.-i-  -v'".  •?■:::  -.vM-'ii  rli^^   p^^-iti- 

and  the   »vntr:u't    v^f   <■■.'.■•■.'<>■    "    'm'--^    T-r-'iv^ileil ;   the 

ff  of  the  sovcr^'!;^!':',  -n  :  ■■.  ••..••  Mrarvvhilt*  the  ri.»n- 


'comitNn**  ;ipp!ti*s  :••  ■  •  *i  ^    sf  •■  ':> ''.\    i-'niains.  the  physi«:al 

ll,  with  It'l'lvN   1.1.;  V.  ■., 

*  theoretical  iI.-mm.-!.   ^.-    «..■».■    ■■     ;>/  ;'ri.'[;-"u.  :he  principle  of 
id  Epicunui  obUics  v%-  :•  v;r»'.«:  -.'!  •rv'i  i  a:e  v;i::  -ry. 
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tract  and  the  transfer  of  right  and  power  completed  thereby,  are 
regarded  by  some  writers  as  irrevocable,  and  by  others  as  capable 
of  recall.  So  Bodin,  in  spite  of  hib  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
maintains  the  unlimited  character  and  unconditional  authority  of 
the  royal  power,  the  inviolability  of  the  ruler  and  the  unjustifia- 
bility  of  all  opposition  against  him ;  with  Hobbes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  still  more  completely  absorbed  into  that  of  the 
monarch,  whose  will  here  stands  quite  in  the  sense  of  the  V^t  &e9t 
moi  as  the  sole  source  of  rights  in  the  positive  political  life.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  view,  and  decidedly  more  consistent  in  view  of  their 
presupposition,  the  '' monarchomachischen  [opposed  to  an  absolute 
monarchy]  theories,"  whose  chief  representative  besides  Buchanan 
(1506-1582)  and  Languet  (1518-1581)  was  Althus  of  Lower  Sax- 
ony, maintained  that  the  governmental  contract  becomes  liable  to 
dissolution  as  soon  as  the  sovereign  ceases  to  rule  rightly,  i.e.  in  the 
interest  and  according  to  the  will  of  the  people.  If  the  contract  is 
broken  on  one  side,  it  is  no  longer . binding  for  the  other  party; 
in  this  situation  the  sovereignty  returns  again  to  its  original  bearers. 
If  man  has  made  the  state  with  a  purpose  and  under  reflection,  then 
he  abolishes  it  again  when  it  becomes  evident  that  it  has  failed  to 
fulfil  its  purpose.  Thus  the  Renaissance  is  already  providing  in 
advance  the  theory  of  revolution} 

All  these  theories,  however,  received  their  especial  colouring  from 
motives  growing  out  of  the  particular  relations  of  church  and  state,  — 
a  colouring  which  depended  upon  the  question  whether  the  unre- 
stricted power  of  the  ruler  was  felt  as  dangerous  or  as  beneficial  in 
consequence  of  his  relation  to  the  Confessions.  The  most  radical 
standpoint  in  real  politics  was  taken  by  Uobbes  by  virtue  of  his 
religious  indifferentism  :  religion  is  a  private  opinion,  and  only  that 
opinion  which  the  sovereign  professes  has  political  standing  or  value. 
No  other  religion  or  Confession  can  be  tolerated  in  public  life. 
Hobbes  gave  the  philosophical  theory  for  the  historical  cujus  regio 
Ulius  rdigio.  And  Spinoza  attached  himself  to  him  in  this.  He 
stood  for  freedom  of  thought  and  against  all  compulsion  of  con- 
science, but  for  him  religion  was  only  a  matter  of  knowledge  and 
disposition ;  for  the  public  manifestation  of  religious  feeling  in  the 
church  and  in  public  worship,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  order  and 
peace  that  only  the  form  fixed  by  the  magistracy  should  obtain.  In 
a  more  positive  sense  the  Protestant  Philosophy  of  Right  declared  for 

^  These  principles  were  defended  with  special  application  to  the  English  oon- 
ditious  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  the  right  of  the  '* Revolution**  of 
that  time  by  the  poet  John  Milton  (Defentio  pro  I^^lo  Anglicano,  1661),  and 
by  Algernon  Sidnep  {DiseonrBet  of  Oovemment^  1688). 
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the  sovereignty  in  church  and  state  of  the  kingdom  existing  bgr  the 
grace  of  Gknl ;  while  in  this  school,  also,  as  for  example  in  the  case 
of  Althus,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  defended  as  over 
against  a  magistracy  holding  another  creed.  The  same  motiTe  was 
decisiYC  where  the  JeeuOs  maintained  that  the  magistracy  might  be 
removed  and  that  the  assassination  of  the  prince  was  excnsable 
(cf.  above). 

6.  In  the  case  of  Hobbes  the  rationale  of  the  contract  theory 
rested  on  more  general  motives.  If  the  social  and  political  life  was 
to  be  comprehended  from  the  point  of  view  of  ^  human  nature,"  the 
English  philosopher  found  the  fundamental,  all-determining  charac- 
teristic of  human  nature  in  the  ifnptdee  toward  Belfpreeervation  or 
e^iem,  the  simple,  self-evident  principle  for  explaining  the  entire 
volitional  life.  Here  his  materialistic  metaphysics  and  sensualistic 
psychology  (cf.  f  31)  made  it  appear  that  this  instinct  toward  self- 
preservation,  in  its  original  essence,  was  directed  only  toward  the 
preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  sensuous  existence  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  All  other  objects  of  the  will  could  serve  only  as  means  to 
bring  about  that  supreme  end.  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  also^ 
there  was  no  other  norm  of  judgment  for  man  as  a  natural  being 
than  that  of  furtherance  or  hindrance,  of  profit  or  of  harm:  the 
distinction  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  possible 
upon  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  but  only  upon  the  eocial 
standpoint,  where  the  common  interest  instead  of  the  individuaPs 
interest  forms  the  standard.  So  egoism  became  the  principle  of  all 
practical  philosophy;  for  if  the  individual's  instinct  toward  self- 
preservation  was  to  be  restricted  and  corrected  by  the  command  of 
the  state,  yet  this  state  itself  was  regarded  as  the  most  ingenious 
and  perfect  of  all  the  contrivances  which  egoism  had  hit  upon  to 
attain  and  secure  its  satisfaction.  The  state  of  nature,  in  which  the 
egoism  of  each  stands  originally  opposed  to  the  egoism  of  every 
other,  is  a  war  of  all  against  all :  to  escape  this  the  state  was 
founded  as  a  contract  for  the  mutual  warrant  of  self-preservation. 
The  social  need  is  not  original :  it  only  results  necessarily  as  the 
most  efficient  and  certain  means  for  the  satisfaction  of  egoism. 

Spinoza  adopted  this  doctrine,  but  gave  it  a  more  ideal  signifi- 
cance by  introducing  it  into  his  metaphysics.  "  Suum  esse  con- 
servare "  is  for  him  also  the  quintessence  and  fundamental  motive 
or  all  willing.  But  since  every  finite  mode  belongs  equally  to  both 
attributes,  its  impulse  toward  self-preservation  is  directed  as  well 
toward  its  conscious  activity,  i.e.  its  knowledge,  as  toward  its  main- 
tenance in  the  corporeal  world,  i.e.  its  power.  This  individual 
striving,  interpreted  along  the  lines  of  the  Baconian  identity  of 
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knowledge  and  power,  forms  for  Spinoza  the  ground  of  explanation 
for  the  empirical  life  of  the  state,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
that  each  one's  right  extends  as  far  as  his  power.  In  this  process 
of  explanation  Spinoza  moves  mainly  in  the  lines  of  Hobbes,  and 
deviates  from  him  only,  as  noticed  above,  in  his  view  as  to  the  best 
form  of  constitution.  This  same  complication  of  conceptions,  how- 
ever, presents  itself  to  Spinoza  as  affording  also  a  starting-point  for 
his  mystico-religious  ethics.  For  since  the  true  ^^esse"  of  every 
finite  thing  is  the  deity,  the  only  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  impulse 
toward  self-preservation  is  to  be  found  in  <<love  to  Grod."  That 
Malebranche,  who  spoke  so  vehemently  of  the  ''atheistical  Jew,'' 
taught  the  same  in  slightly  different  words — ''miY  ein  biachen 
anderen  Worten" — has  already  been  mentioned  (§  31,  4). 

7.  Hobbes'  theory  of  egoism — the  ''selfish  system,"  as  it  was 
later  termed  for  the  most  part  —  found  vigorous  opposition  among 
his  countrymen.^  The  reduction  of  all  activities  of  the  will,  without 
any  exception,  to  the  impulse  toward  self-preservation  excited  both 
ethical  revolt  and  the  theoretical  contradiction  of  psychological  expe- 
rience. The  warfare  against  Hobbes  was  undertaken  primarily  by 
the  Neo-Plaionist  school  of  Cambridge^  whose  chief  literary  repre- 
sentatives were  Balph  Cudworth  and  Henry  More.  In  this  contro- 
versy the  antithesis  of  ^wns  and  Owi^  developed  after  the  ancient 
prototype.  For  Hobbes,  right  and  moral  order  arose  from  social 
institution;  for  his  opponents  they  were  original  and  immediately 
certain  demands  of  Nature.  Both  parties  opposed  the  lex  naturalis 
to  the  theological  dogmatic  grounding  of  practical  philosophy  :  but 
for  Hobbes  natural  law  was  the  demonstrable  consequence  of  intel- 
ligent egoism ;  for  the  "  Platonists  "  it  was  an  immediate  certainty, 
innate  in  the  human  mind. 

Cumberland  proceeded  against  Hobbes  in  the  same  line.  He 
would  have  man's  social  nature  regarded  as  being  as  original  as  his 
egoism :  the  "  benevolent "  altruistic  inclinations,  whose  actual  ex- 
istence is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  objects  of  direct  self-perception 
which  have  an  original  independence  of  their  own ;  the  social  need 
is  not  the  refined  product  of  a  shrewd  self-seeking,  but  —  as  Hugo 
Grotius  had  conceived  of  it  —  a  primary,  constitutive  characteristic 
of  human  nature.  While  egoism  is  directed  toward  one's  own 
private  weal,  the  altruistic  motives  are  directed  toward  the  uni- 
versal weal,  without  which  private  weal  is  not  possible.  This 
connection  between  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the 


1  Cf.  J.  Tulloch,  Bational  Theology  and  Christian  PhUoMophy  in  England  to 
th€l7th  Cent,  (Lond.  1872}. 
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public,  which  in  Hobbea  appeared  as  due  to  the  shrewd  insight 
of  man,  is  regarded  by  Cumberland  as  a  provision  of  God,  whose 
coinmandmeut  is  hence  considered  to  be  the  authoritative  principle 
for  obeying  those  demands  which  express  themselves  in  the  benevo- 
lent inclinations. 

To  the  side  of  this  natural  vioraiily  of  reason,  which  was  thus 
defended  against  orthodoxy  un  the  one  hand  and  sensualism  on  the 
other,  eaine  the  naiaral  religion  of  reason,  wJiich  had  been  set  up 
by  fferbert  of  Cherbiiry  in  opposition  tu  these  same  two  positions. 
Religion  also  shall  be  baited  neither  upon  historical  revelation  nor 
upon  human  institution ;  it  belongs  to  the  inborn  possession  of  the 
human  mind.  The  conwnsus  gentium  —  so  argues  Herbert  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Stoics  —  proves  that  belief  in  the  deity  is 
a  necessary  constituent  of  the  human  world  of  ideas,  a  dtnuxnd 
ofreation  ;  but  on  this  account  that  only  which  corresponds  to  those 
demands  of  the  reason  can  stand  as  tme  content  of  religion,  as 
contrasted  with  the  dogmas  of  religions. 

Thus  the  questions  of  practical  philosophy  which  appear  in 
English  literature  in  the  very  lively  discussion  excited  by  Hobbes, 
gradually  became  transferred  to  the  psychological  realm.  What  is 
the  origin  of  right,  morals,  and  religion  in  the  hnnian  uiind?  —  so 
runs  the  problem.  With  this,  however,  the  movements  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  are  introduced. 
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In  addition  to  the  literature  cited  on  p.  848,  cf . 

Leslie  Stephen,  Hiitory  ofEnglWi  Tfumght  in  tKe  18th  Cent,    Lond.  1876. 

J.  Mackintosh,  On  the  Progress  €tf  Ethical  PhUosqphy  during  the  17th  and 

18th  Centuries,    Edin.  1872. 
Ph.  Damiron,  Mhnoires  pour  seroir  d  VHistoire  de  la  PhUosophie  au  18'^  Siide. 

3  vols.,  Paris  1858-^. 
£.  Zeller,  Gfeschichte  der  dentschen  PhUosophie  seit  Leibniz,    Mfinohen,  1878. 
Also  H.  Hettner,  Litteraturgeschwhte  des  18.  Jahr.    3  parts. 


The  natural  rhythm  of  intellectual  life  brought  with  it  the  result 
that  in  the  modem  as  in  the  Greek  philosophy  a  first  cosmologico- 
metaphysieal  period  was  followed  by  a  period  of  an  essentially 
anthropological  character,  and  that  thus  once  more  the  newly 
awakened,  purely  theoretical  efforts  of  philosophy  must  yield  to  a 
practical  conception  of  philosophy  as  '^  world-wisdom,^*  In  fact,  all 
features  of  the  Greek  sophistic  movement  are  fotind  again  with 
ripened  fulness  of  thought,  with  broadened  variety,  with  deepened 
content,  and,  therefoi*e,  also,  with  added  energy  in  their  antitheses 
in  the  Philosophy  of  the  ErdighJtenmenty  which  coincides  approxi- 
mately in  time  with  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  place  of  Athens 
now  appears  the  whole  breadth  of  the  intellectual  movement  among 
European  civilised  peoples,  and  scientific  tradition  counts  now  as 
many  thousands  of  years  as  it  then  counted  centuries;  but  the 
tendency  as  a  whole  and  the  objects  of  thought,  the  points  of  view 
and  the  results  of  the  philosophising,  show  an  instructive  similarity 
and  kinship  in  these  two  periods  so  widely  separated  in  time  and 
so  different  in  the  civilisations  which  formed  their  background. 
There  prevails  in  both  the  same  turning  of  thought  toward  the 
subject's  inner  nature,  the  same  turning  away  from  metaphysical 
subtlety  with  doubt  and  disgust,  the  same  preference  for  an  em- 
pirical genetic  consideration  of  the  human  psychical  life,  the  same 
inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  and  the  limits  of  scientific  knowledge, 
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niiit  \\\p  Ratlin  |mRHioiiato  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  prob* 
IntuR  of  lifn  and  Roctoty.  No  less  characteristic,  lastly,  for  both 
linvindn  JR  tho  pnnrtratiou  of  philosophy  into  the  broad  circles  of 
HiMtoriil  tMiltiifp  and  Mir  fusion  of  the  scientific  with  the  literary 
innviMuonl. 

Hut  Hio  ItnRiR  for  ilio  Kniightonment  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Wiis  ttivon  in  (hn  ^Mionil  fouturt^s  of  a  secular  view  of  lifey  as  they 
\\\\\\  boiMi  wovUimI  out  duriu);  tho  Kenaissance  by  the  fresh  move- 
u\ouU  \\\  :irl.  ivli^ion.  inditios.  and  natural  research.  While  these 
\yi\\\  f\^und  \\w\v  uu'(,iphys\oal  formulation  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
\\y\\,  \\w  \\\\\^M\\y\\  now  oamo  a^tin  into  the  foregpround,  how  man 
should  ooui'ouw  \\\  tho  50ttiU|:  of  the  new  WeltaH^chauung,  his  own 
Ui^tutv  :u^d  his  own  ^svtttiou:  and  \\\  the  presence  of  the  value  set 
u^^^n  fhi'i  «;uosf.on.  tho  \ut*n*5:  in  the  v;juious  metaphysical  coneep- 
t  •: <^n  s  \  '.^  w  h  1 0 h  t  h  0  '51 0  >«  U><>o  i»A'^%<i  w ifcj  h A^i  See s  es3 bodied,  retreated 
i^^iMv   .'^M,^   '.roiv   a<v;r,<\\*iV   -.r.to   ihe   hs4rtcr.>un.i.     Men  contented 

•  ^ 

iht^'!T^so'\>^K  >*'.ih  iV,o  o^r^rr*".  ^v.-.tV.rses  *^f  n-^TAr^hTsical  theories,  in 
o-N^iM  i\^  o-nr.N'ox  1  Vr^ija^Vo*  i>if  Tr.*^re  thor^;ici:>  wnh  tie  questions 
i^i  huTri^n  ■•.tV  .  sr^.^.  a\\  iW  o.viT.T^es  r.f  ribf  Unliciienment  which 
i^fri^i    vivV   %   x*oVoT»-.«Ti   Tvvr-rr.'!,-   wrfc-.7i«   s^T^:-"i:"i3arei  ai^,  in  tmth, 

•  «  ■        ■  ■ 

*n/**)  !»rv:»#  '  AV'roh  si  "iftsl  rji':*^".  :i*  v:*'!w  s:  hiciu  &ni  which  olti- 
n*^fr»>  iv^>  ftSMi'^w,  j^  «*';r>^^.irT!T  rniti.  r.rifc."  vhici.  hac  fallen  to 

'.'^v    'v»x  •  •     ic^  .-^    ''*-;    ..^    -.-.v:.-.-!?.-    :.:  -nf  T:T.:.c:.*v:.T:ifTT  kr^  to  w 
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as  they  came  to  an  end  in  the  (German  poetry  with  which  the 
Renaissance  ofdcLssical  Humanism  was  completed. 

John  Locke  became  the  leader  of  the  English  Enlightenment  by 
finding  a  popular  form  of  empirico-psychological  exposition  for  the 
general  outlines  of  the  Cartesian  conception  of  the  world.  While 
the  metaphysical  tendency  of  the  system  brought  forth  an  idealistic 
after-shoot  in  Berkeley,  the  anthropologico-genetic  mode  of  con- 
sideration extended  quickly  and  victoriously  to  all  problems  of 
philosophy.  Here  the  opposition  between  the  sensualistic  associa- 
tional  psychology  and  the  nativistic  theories  of  various  origin  con- 
tinued to  have  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  course  of  development. 
It  controlled  the  vigorous  movement  in  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
development  of  deism  and  natural  religion,  which  was  connected 
with  it ;  and  it  found  its  sharpest  formulation  in  the  epistemological 
field,  where  the  most  consistent  and  deepest  of  English  thinkers, 
David  Hume,  developed  empiricism  to  positivism,  and  thereby  called 
forth  the  opposition  of  the  Scottish  schooL 

The  pioneer  of  the  Frejich  Enlightenment  was  Pierre  Bayle,  whose 
Dictionnaire  turned  the  views  of  the  cultivated  world  completely  in 
the  direction  of  religious  scepticism;  and  it  was  along  this  line 
chiefiy  that  the  English  literature  was  then  taken  up  in  Paris. 
Voltaire  was  the  great  writer,  who  not  only  gave  this  movement  its 
most  eloquent  expression,  but  also  presented  the  positive  elements 
of  the  Enlightenment  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  But  the 
development  pressed  with  much  greater  weight  toward  the  negative 
side.  In  the  common  thinking  of  the  Encydopcedists  became  com- 
pleted step  by  step  the  change  from  empiricism  to  sensualism,  from 
naturalism  to  materialism,  from  deism  to  atheism,  from  enthusiastic 
to  egoistic  morals.  In  opposition  to  such  an  Enlightenment  of  the 
intellect,  whose  lines  all  converge  in  the  positivism  of  CondiUac, 
there  appeared  in  Rousseau  a  feelingphilosophy  of  elemental  power, 
leading  to  the  intellectual  shaping  of  the  Revolution. 

Germany  was  won  for  the  Enlightenment  movement  by  the 
Leibnizian  philosophy  and  the  great  success  which  Wolff  achieved, 
in  his  activity  as  a  teacher,  in  developing  and  transforming  it,  but 
here,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  a  unifying  public  interest,  the 
tendency  toward  individual  culture  was  predominant.  For  the  ends 
of  this  individual  culture,  the  ideas  of  the  ''  philosophical  century  " 
were  elaborated  in  psychological  and  epistemological  as  well  as  in 
the  moral,  political,  and  religious  fields  with  great  multiplicity,  but 
without  any  new  creation  of  principles  until  fresh  life  and  higher 
points  of  view  were  brought  by  the  poetical  movement  and  the  great 
personalities  of  its  bearers,  Lessing  and  Herder,  to  the  dry  inteUi* 
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Ittf*  I'hi-'iff  '>f  Off  Ifuntou  .\f'itd  on  f.h^  /'ri.-'i  ■»  ■■'"  "'.*'  .l**'*"  *  '  ''  /■  •*-  •.». 
177%.  //»<7'i'<'7''»A^  f0infintf  ///  M-ittt-f  notl  .\,';••^  ';777  .  J  ..:.  H  r:.«=-  Tooke 
'  I  ;.>;    I-^I/  .     Kir*-!    irrtfff^wrt    or    f  U^    f/'n  ^fti-t.sA   ••''   /'■"•■'»">.    17l*^.    if.    ^••-p:.-r.. 

Mruinir* 'if  J  II    T     [x.ri  I.  l-'l.;,.  Kr/wrii  .-  Darwin     :7i;->'t-j  .  /T ," ^  »    .r 

//ir   /,'i»/^  /*/"   hrtf'tnir.    I.iff     \Va\  W**\,.  tiii.il...  'I h-^^n.^-  Bro^vn     177--l«*-ji»  ; 

Intfitiftf  Info  th*-  l{*-l'iHfiii  uf  t'anA*'  ntul  Kfjlt^rt,  l^'il  ;  \fi^*\.  ;m  •  I'i'.  .  *!;»-  L*'''f  ^T*- :* 
on  Ihr  /'hifo-tfifihi/  f,f  till-  llmnan  Miinl.  1  "  JO,  <l»:i ..  r-1  :il  K  l:i.l  nr^'  .  (f.  lir. 
•1'  h't«  rihink,  ll'irthi/  u  l*rh'^th-tf  ///i*  lifijrVnnhr  «/'  ■»  /l.<.^'/''/'//"iii/.*ii4»/>  [I.illf-.l>*.HO  . 
I,  K«  rrl.  Snihi  ItnUr'ni'i  I'ltit  hulntjirn  fh-IV  Ai*.'»oriii::ii,w^  S'[j'ji'»  Sf>inri,  p  t'rtti*'" 
'If'iiiM,  !•</»<;  fFr.  rr.  I^iri-;,  iX'^o.  '  f.  ;iN'»  ll'/rff*;/  ftmf  .htii\-s  Mill  by  t;. 
^  M.'iv.'i  r.  l.'iri'I  IKKI  K'ff  MMi'crapliv  f'lr  tli«' wriTi-r-- Mniiti. .ii.'.l  in  rliis  anil 
fh#'  T'lllMwihir  {•(ir;i(;riM''''^  r'UHiiII.  I'^MiTh  a|i]Miiilix  tu  Krii:.  tr.  rfl>frw>'g*< 
thnt    rhil.\ 

Of  Mif>  'ipp*iii»'rif««  to  this  iii'»v«'Mi«'iit  wlio  I'I;if'»riisr  in  tin*  uMit  inaniuT, 
lli'hiiifl    Prioe  r|72;!   I7i»I;   iHTuiiK'  known  PHiH-ijiilly  by  his  contrnvfrsy  with 

I'lJI'qfb'V 

CflfctU'V,  Ihr  Ihufiinr  of  VhihiAophirnI  \W$H:titij  {Mil  )\  l*rlro.  I^ttrrs  im 
MnhiiitUmm  innf  rhi/o'tnphirni  S'lrrnHif;/ ;  Vr\r>t\t'W,  Fn*'  DiHcnsxions  nf  thr 
Ihii'tt  inr9  tif   .yiitt  I  iiilitni   'I77Hi. 

'  *'f.    «'h     lliiitlinhm'-w,    llintnirr    rhfiosnphniur   d''    r Anuirmie    dt    Prusse, 
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Among  the  Bntfiah  oAnd  philosophers,  Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  1071-1718)  takes  a  most  important  place.  His  writings  were  collected 
under  the  title,  CharacUriBtics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions  and  THmes  (1711). 
Cf.  G?jf.  Gizycki,  Die  Philosbphie  Sh.'s  (Leips.  and  H)eidelberg,  1876).  — After 
him  ySrious  groups  diverge.  The  intellecttuUistic  tendency  is  represented  l^ 
Samuel  Clarke  (1676-1729;  A  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God^  1705;  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Ld>erty,  1715;  cf.  his 
correspondence  with  Leibnit)  and  William  \l7ollaston  (1669-1724 ;  The  Belig- 
ion  of  Nature  Delineated,  1722). — The  morality  based  on  feeling  was  repre- 
sented by  Francis  Hatoheson  (1604-1747 ;  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  1726 ;  A  System  of  Moral  FhUosophyj  1765 ;  cf. 
Th.  Fowler,  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  Lond.  1882)  ;  Henry  Home,  pseud, 
for  Lord  Karnes  (1696-1782  ;  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Beligion,  1751;  Elements  of  Criticism,  1762);  Edmund  Bnrice  (1780-1797; 
Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful, 1756)  ;  Adam  Fergiuon  <1724-1816 ;  Institutions  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
1769),  and  in  a  certain  sense  also,  Adam  Smith  (1728-1790 ;  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  1769)  ;  the  principle  of  authority  was  defended  by  Joseph  Butler 
(1692-1752 ;  Sermons  upon  Human  Nature,  1726)  [Butler,  in  Blackwood  series 
byW.  L.  Collins,  1881],  and  Wffliam  Paley  (1748-1805;  PWnc/p^ca  of  Moral 
and.Pbiitical  Philosophy,  1786).  The  ethics  of  the  associonational  psychology 
was  developed  chiefly  by  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1882 ;  Introduction  to  the 
PHnciples  of  Morals  and  legislation,  1789;  Traiti  de  Legislation  Civile  et 
P^ncUe,  brought  together  by  £.  Dumont,  1801 ;  Deontology,  ed.  by  J.  Bowring, 
1884 ;  works  in  11  vols.,  Edin.  1848^.  —  In  a  peculiar  isolated  position  appears 
Bernhard  de  Mandeville  (1670-1783 ;  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices 
made  Public  Benejlts,  1706,  later  with  illustrative  dialogues,  1728 ;  Inquiry  into 
the  Ongin  of  Moral  Virtue,  1782 ;  Free  Thoughts  on  Beligion,  Church,  Govern- 
ment, 1720).    On  him  cf.  P.  Sakmann  (Freiburg,  1898). 

llie  literature  of  Deism  coincides,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  above-named 
literature  of  moral  philosophy;  but  in  addition  to  those  named  the  following 
writers  are  also  prominent:  John  Toland  (1670^1722  ;  Christianity  not  Myste- 
rfdu»,  1696 ;  LeUers  to  Serena,  1704 ;  Adeisidamon,  1709 ;  Pantheisticon,  1710)  ; 
Aiithony  Collins  (1676-1729 ;  A  Discourse  of  Free  Thinking,  1718)  ;  Matthew 
Tjfkdtd  (1656-1783.;  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  1780)  ;  Thomas  Chabb 
(1679-1747  ;  A  Discourse  concerning  Season  imth  Begard  to  Beligion,  1730)  ; 
Thomas* Morsan  (djed  1748.;  The  Moral  Philosopher,  8  parts,  1787  ff.)  ;  finally, 
Lord  Bolingbroke  (1672-1761);  works  ed.  by  Mollet  in  6  vols.,  1758  f . ;  cf. 
F.  V.  Kaumer,  Abhandl,  der  Berl.  Akad.  1840).  — Cf.  V.  Lechler,  GeschichU  des 
englischen  Deismus  (Stuttgart  and  Ttfb.  1841). 

England*s  greatest  philosopher  is  David  Hume,  bom,  1711,  In  Edinburg,  and 
educated  there.  After  he  had  spent  some  time  as  merchant,  he  lived  for  several 
years  in  France,  occupied  in  study,  and  composed  his  work  of  genius,  the 
Tretuise  on  Human  Nature  Sprinted  1789  f.).  The  failure  of  this  book  induced 
him  to  work  it  over  and  publish  it  under  the  title  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding,  as  a  second  volume  of  his  more  successful  Essays,  Moral,  Politi- 
cal and  Literary  (1748),  and  to  add  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Mtn-als  (1751),  and  also  Tlie  Natural  Bistory  of  Beligion  (1755).  As  librarian 
of  the  Advocates*  Libraiy  in  Edinburg  he  found  opportunity  to  write  his  History 
of  England.  After  a  stay  in  Paris,  where  he  received  great  honour  and  came 
into  connection  with  Rousseau  among  others,  he  was  for  some  time  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Foreign  Office,  but  finally  returned  to  Edinburg,  where 
he  died,  1776.  The  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Beligion  and  some  smaller 
treatises  appeared  posthumously.  Ed.  of  his  works  by  Green  and  Grose  in 
4  vols.  (F^nd.  1875).  His  autobiography  was  published  by  his  friend,  Adam 
Smith  (1777).  Cf.  J.  H.  Burton,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  D.  H  (Edin. 
1846-50);  E.  Feuerlein  in  the  Zeitschr,  ''Der  Gedanke''  (Berlin,  1868  f.) ; 
E.  Pfleiderer,  Empirismus  und  Skepsis  in  D.  H.'s  Philosophic  (Berlin.  18741; 
T.  Huxley,  D.  H,  (Lond.  1879) ;  Fr.  Jodl,  Leben  w.  Philosophic  D,  H.'s  (Halle, 
1872) ;  A.  Meinong,  Hume-Studien  (Vienna,  187T.  1882) ;  G.  v.  Gizycki,  Die 
Ethik  D,  H;^s  (Breslau,  1878).  [W.  Knight,  Blackwood  series,  1886;  esp. 
Int.  by  T.  H.  Green  in  his  ed.  of  the  works.  Selby-Bigge  eds.  of  the  Treatist 
(1888)  and  the  Enquiry  (with  Introd.  1894),  Clar.  Press,  are  excellent. 


Ut  FVbmfkf  ^tjg  giFi>ili—if  fTmaaY. 


Mit  .fMMn  Bcattfo  r«M  14Kv  Fmw§  «m  At 


fVffi^  B0yl#,  tfce  tfpe  of  gqUJgal  poiykHtacj,  barm  l<f7  H  GhIbI,  lad 

f¥iiM^  mA  fUMtiftkum^  iMii  iH^  nm.  mm  niimmtml  mm  woA  i 
feiN  tfifJti^mmnif0t  HimiwiffWi  H  CrMfrnt  (Un^  wad  VKfT),  Cf.  L. 
fi^U  n/ir.k  M0im^,m  fir  4U  G^wddtkU  4er  I%SUmi§lldt  mmd  MrmwkhtM 

in  Um  mfffika  tA  TottirfTO  rFraneoii  AioiMt  le  Jeone,  10M-177S;  tiK 
^p^itk  tA  hid  IHenuy  life  are  Im  flight  to  London,  his  Haj  witk  the 
da  Cht^U^  in  Clnj,  bis  Tint  with  Fredcfick  the  Great  hi  FottdiB,  and  hia 
ffM  in  tM  afsn  at  the  ctmntrj  teat  Wemej,  near  Genera),  the  foDcnring  aie 
^ffedpaily  to  be  eoniiidered  here :  Lettrts  smr  le#  Angiait  (1784),  MHapkiftifme 
fU  St^wUfn  (il¥9),  I^Um^mts  de  la  PkaomipkU  de  .VeieCoa  wkU  k  Im  P^^rtim  de 
Ufui  U  sWomfU  (V4\),  Bxanutn  iw^tnrUtiU  de  Mflord  Boiimgkroke  (1796),  CkM- 
fWUoM»urrOfdimimm€(\7Sl),lHeUammaireJ%aomtpki9m€il7f^)^LeJ%a^ 
fafu/rant  07^>«  B^pfmse  an  Sptthme  de  la  liatmre  (1777),  the  poem  X,ee 
Hflitl>.m^»,  He,  VA.  R.  Bemot,  La  PkOomfpkie  de  V.  (Piuia,  1848);  D.  F.  SUmoaa^ 
V,  (tAiipn.  1870);  4.  Morlej,  V.  (LoimL  and  N.T.  1872). 

Mfrre  Mcepcical  in  metaphysical  aapecta  appear  natural  acientkti  and  mathe- 
maiielanii  muth  as  Maupwiuia  (1098-1759;  actire  in  connection  with  the 
Berlin  Academy ;  fjMsai  de  PMloMopkie  Morale,  1760 ;  Eseai  de  Camnoioffie^ 
17A1  ;  c/imtrr/rmfial  writings  between  him  and  the  WoMBan,  $^.  Konig,  collected 
r^ir'M.  iTM),  or  d*Alembert  (Melano^*  de  Litt^ralurt,  d'Histoire  et  de  Phaoso- 
phlf,  )l't'l);  oth^fA  pniceed  more  natural istically,  sach  as  Boffon  (1708-1788; 
/flMioif^.  Snturfll''  (ii'.nf'raU  H  Particulier^,  1749  ff.)  and  Jean  Battiste  Robinet 
(M'iHt  1H20;  /v  la  Saturn,  1761;  Considerations  Philosophiques  de  la  Grada- 
tion SnluTfUe  (IfM  Forme*  tVktre  I7rt7). 

Senaualiam  afifM^arM  in  connection  with  materialism  in  Julien  Offrai  de 
Xiamattria  ^7(H^-l7^>l  ;  Ui^ioirt  Nnturelle  de  VAme,  1745;  L'  Homme  Machine, 
174H  ;  //ArttU  ,/onir,  1751  ;  (Ennres,  Berlin,  1751 ;  on  him  F.  A.  Lange,  Gesch, 
den  Mater.,  I.  .'J2«  ff.  [Va\\i,.  tr.  Hist,  of  Mater.,  Voi.  II.  49  ff.]  ;  N6r6€  Qu^pat, 
I'arls,  IH7;J;;  It  app^'ars  solely  as  psychological  theory  with  Charles  Bonnet 
n72<)  170JJ;  Knnai  de.  Pnyrhologie^  1756;  EMni  Anajytique  sur  les  Facultes  de 
r  Amr,  WM  ;  (Uinifidhitions  sur  les  Corps  Organises^  1762;  Contemplation  de 
In  Sature,  MM  ;  Pnlingenenies  Philosophiques,  1769),  and  with  a  positivistic 
polntlriK  in  KUenne  Honnot  de  Condillao  (1715-1780  ;  Essai  sur  VOrigine  de  la 
(fonnaissaiire  Humaine,  1746;  Traile  des  Systemes,  1749;  Traite  des  Sensa- 
tinun,  1754  ;  Logique,  1780;  Langue  deg  Calcnls  in  the  complete  edition,  Paris, 
I79H;  rf.  F.  UAthorfi,  C.  on  VEmpirisme  et  le  Rationalisme,  Paris,  1864).  The 
last  ri'prrwntatives  of  these  theories  are,  on  the  one  hand,  Pierre  Jean  George 
Oabania  ( I757-1H08  ;  I^es  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  V Homme,  1802  ; 
(Kuvren,  Paris,  1H21-25),  on  the  other  side,  Antoine  I^uis  Claude  Deatatt  de 
Traoy  (1754-IH:MI;  hUemenls  d'IdMogie,  in  4  parts,  1801-16,  together  1826).— 
Cf.  Fr.  Vicavrt,  Les  UUologues  (Paris,  1891). 


ItosldoN  d'Alrnibert,   wh«)  wrote   the  intnxluction,  the  editor  and   intellectual 
liimd  nf  tlu«  circle   from   which   it  pnxieeded  was  Denis  Diderot  (17 l.Vl 784  ; 


/VHJt/m  rhilnsophiques,  1746  ;   Pens^es  sur  r  luterjtretation  de  la  \ature,  1754  ; 
of  tho  iH>sthuint»us  publications  the  J^-omenade  d'un  Sceptique,  the  Entretien 
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d^Alemberi  et  de  Diderot^  and  the  Bh>e  d'Alembert  are  to  be  emphasised; 
worUiy  of  mention  also  is  the  Suai  de  PeirUure;  (EuvreM  Complitet,  Paris, 
1876,  20  Yols. ;  cf.  K.  Rosenkranz,  Z>.,  $ein  Leben  und  $eine  Werke,  Leips.  1866 ; 
J.  Morley,  D.  and  the  SncycLopmditU^  Lond.  1878).  Further  collaborators  upon 
the  EncyclopsBdia  (aside  from  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  who  became  separated 
from  the  work  at  an  eailj  date)  were  Targot  (article  Exigence),  Daubenton, 
Jaucourt,  Duclos,  Grimm,  Holbach,  etc.  From  the  same  circle  {^^Le9  Philo- 
Bophes  *')  proceeded  later  the  Bjmtkmm  de  la  Natura  (pseud,  author,  Mirabeau, 
1770),  which  is  m  the  main  to  be  attributed  to  Dietrich  von  Holbach  (1723-1789, 
from  the  Palatinate ;  Le  bon  Bene  ou  Idiet  Naiurelles  opposiee  aux  Jdies  Sur- 
naturellcM,  1772 ;  El^menU  de  la  Morale  UnivereeUe^  1776,  etc.).  [On  the 
SygUnu  de  la  Nature  cf.  Lange,  Hiet.  of  Mat,,  II.  02  ff.]  With  him  co-oper- 
ated Qtimm  (1723-1807  ;  Correipondance  LUth-aire,  1812),  the  mathematician 
Lagrange,  the  Abb6  Galiani,  Naigeon,  and  others;  the  concluding  chapter, 
**  Abr6g6  du  Code  de  la  Nature.**  is  perhaps  from  Diderot's  pen ;  Helvetina 
wrote  a  very  populi^r  exposition,  **  Vrai  Sens  du  Systftme  de  hi  Nature,**  1771. 
The  same  writer  (Claude  Adrien  Helv^tius,  1716-1771)  gave  the  sharpest  expres- 
sion to  the  morals  of  the  sensualistic  associational  psychology  in  his  much  read 
book,  De  V Esprit  ill 6S ;  cf.  also  his  posthumous  work,  De  V  Homme  de  $es 
FacultiM  etdeeon  Education,  1772\ 

The  theory  of  English  constitutionalism  was  adopted  in  France  by  Montea- 
quimi  (1689->1766 ;  LeUree  Persanee,  1721 ;  De  VEsprU  dee  LoU,  1748).  Social 
problems  were  treated  on  the  one  side  by  the  so-called  Phyaioorats  such  as 
Qaeaiiay  (Tableaux  ^conamiques,  1768) ;  Targot  {Reflexions  sur  la  Forma- 
tion et  la  Distribution  des  Richesses,  1774,  opposed  by  Galiani,  Dialogues  sur  le 
Commerce  des  BUs)  and  others,  on  the  other  side  by  the  Communiata  such  as 
Morally  (Code  de  la  Nature,  1766),  and  Mably,  the  brother  of  Condillac  (De 
la  Legislation  ou  Prindpes  des  Lois,  1776. 

The  most  notable  figure  of  the  French  Enlightenment  was  Jean  Jacques 
Rouaaaaa  (bom,  1712,  in  Greneva,  died,  1778,  in  Ermenonville  after  an  adven- 
turous life,  which  towaid  the  end  was  troubled  by  melancholy  and  hallucinations 
of  persecution).  His  main  writings — aside  from  the  autobiographical  Confes- 
sions [tr.,  Lond.  1876]  — are  Discours  sur  les  Sciences  et  les  Arts  (17G0\  Dis- 
cours  sur  VOriaine  et  les  Fondemens  de  VltUgalitS  parmi  les  Hommes  (1773), 
La  Nouvette  Hhoise  (1761),  £mile  ou  sur  V Education  (1762)  [abr.  tr.,  Boston, 
1886],  Du  Contrat  Social  (1762).  Cf.  F.  Brockerhoff,  J?.,  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke  (Leips.  1863  and  1874)  ;  E.  Feuerlehi  in  ''Der  Qedanke  **  (Berlin,  1866) ; 
L.  Moreau,  J,  J.E.etle  Siicle  PhUosophique  (Paris,  1870)  ;  J.  Morley,  J,  J.  J?. 
(Lond.  1873)  ;  R.  Fester,  J?,  und  die  deutsche  GeschichtsphUosophie  (Stuttgart, 
1800}  ;  [£.  Caird,  B,  in  Essays,  Vol.  LI. 

Tne  philosophical  theoiy  of  the  mvolation  was  developed  chiefly  by 
Charles  Francis  de  8t.-Iiambert  (1716-1803 ;  Principes  des  Mceurs  chez  toutes 
Us  Nations  ou  CatMiisme  Universel,  1798),  Const.  Fr.  Chasseboeuf  Comte  de 
▼olney  (1767-1820;  LesBuines,  1791;  La  Loi  Naturelle  ou  Principes  Phy- 
siques de  la  Morale,  diduits  de  V  Organisation  de  V  Homme  et  de  VUnivers  ou 
CatMiisme  du  Citoyen  F^ranaais,  1793),  Marie  Jean  Ant.  Nlc.  de  Condorcet 
(1743-1794 ;  Esquisse  d*tm  Tableau  HUiorique  du  ProgrU  de  V Esprit  Humain, 
1796),  Domhiique  GNurat  (1749-1833 ;  cf.  Conte  Bendu  des  Stances  des  JScoles 
Normales,  IL  1-40).  Ct  L.  Ferraz,  La  PhUosop^ie  de  la  Bivolution  (Paris, 
1890). 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Z««lbiiis,  the  many-sided  founder  of  Qarman  philosophy, 
was  bom,  1646,  in  Leipsic,  studied  there  and  at  Jena,  received  his  degree  in 
Altorf ,  and  was  then,  through  his  acquaintance  with  Boyneburg,  drawn  into  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Elector  of  Mayenoe.  In  this  service,  pursuing  political 
and  scientific  plan^  of  his  own,  he  travelled  as  a  member  of  an  embassy  to  Paris 
and  London,  with  ftn  incidental  visit  to  Spinoza  in  The  Hague,  and  then  entered 
the  service  of  the 'court  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick  as  librarian  and  court  his- 
torian. In  all  these  positions  he  was  active  in  his  public  and  diplomatic  capacity 
in  the  interests  of  the  German  national  spirit  and  of  peace  between  the  Confes- 
sions. Later  he  lived  at  the  court  of  the  first  Prussian  Queen  Sophie  Charlotte, 
a  Hanoverian  princess,  in  Charlottenbeig  and  Berlin,  where  the  Academy  was 
founded  under  his  direction ;  afterwards  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Vienna,  to 
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coDfuK  azcluTet.  Hiere  he  gave  the  sUmnhis  for  ihe  foundation*  of  an  academy^ 
a  project  which  waa  later  carried  oat,  and  the  St.  Fetcnbmg  Academy  was  also 
due  to  his  infloence.  He  died,  1716,  at  Hanover.  The  manfoU  nature  of  his 
acttvity,  and  the  way  in  which  his  life  was  split  up,  is  shown  also  in  the  fact  that 
his  scientific  views  are,  for  the  most  pait^  deposited  only  in  fogmentaiy  essays, 
and  in  an  incredibly  extensive  correqtondence.  The  best  edition  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings  is  the  most  recent  by  C.  J.  Gerhaidt,  7  wohL  (Berlin,  1875-tiO). 
The  metaphyseal  treatises  have  been  cited  above  (p.  382).  For  his  infloence 
upon  the  philoeopby  of  the  Enli^tenment,  the  following  come  chiefly  into  con- 
sideration, aside  from  the  correspondence  with  Bayle  and  Clarke;  EM$ai$  de 
Thiodieee  tur  la  Bonte  de  Dieu,  ia  Liberie  de  F  Homme  et  rOrigime  dm  Mai 
(Amsterdam,  1710),  and  the  Xouveaux  Enais  ntr  rEiUemdefu^Hi  HuwMin^  toit 
published  in  1705,  by  Raspe.  Ct  G.  E.  Guhrauer,  G.  W,  Prkr.  r.  L.  (Bmiau, 
1842)  ;  £.  Pfleiderer,  L.  ait  Patrioij  SiaaUmanm  umd  Bttdungftrager  (Leipe. 
1870):  art  I.,  in  Enck  umd  Chruber'M  Eme.,  by  W.  Windelband ;  L.  Feoer- 
bach,  DanUllung,  EntuneUumg  und  KrOik  der  L.^9eken  FhU.  ( Ansbaoh,  1844)  ; 
E.  NourisBon,  La  Pkaatopkie  de  L.  (Paris,  1880)  ;  L.  Grote,  L.  und  keime  Zeit 
(Hanover,  1869) ;  O.  Gaspari,  L:s  PkHosophU  (Uips.  1870)  ;  J.  T.  Merz,  L. 
(Lond.  1884) ;  [J.  Dewey,  LeSbuU'M  Sew  Estags,  Chicago,  1888 ;  art.  Leibniz 
in  Ehc.  Brit.,  ^  Soriey ;  Eng.  tr.  of  Imp.  Phil.  ITorlst,  by  G.  M.  Duncan,  New 
Haven,  1890 ;  of  the  Xew  Efmgt^  by  A.  G.  Langley,  Lond.  and  K.  Y.  1893]. 

Among  the  most  influential  *'  Enlighteners  **  in  Germany  was  Leibniz's  conr 
temporary  and  fellow-countryman.  Christian  Thomaafais  (1655-1728;  Einlei- 
tung  zur  Vemui^ekre,  Aut/Skmug  der  VermutMehre^  both  in  1691  ;  fTinl.  zur 
Sittenlekre,  1692  ;  AuzfuhruHg  d.  SittenUhre,  1696 ;  Fumdamemta  Juria  Naiurm 
et  Gentium  ex  Senzu  Communi  Dedueta,  1705 ;  of.  A.  Luden.C.  Th.,  Beriin,ia05). 

The  centre  of  scientific  life  in  (Germany  during  the  eighteenth  centiuy  was 
formed  by  the  teaching  and  school  of  Christian  'WoUL  He  was  born,  1679, 
in  Bresh&u,  studied  at  Jena,  was  Privat-docent  at  Leipsic,  and  taught  in  Halle 
until  he  was  driven  away  in  1723  at  the  instigation  of  his  orthodox  opponents; 
be  then  became  Professor  at  Marburg.  In  1740  Frederick  the  Great  called  him 
back  to  Halle  with  great  honour,  and  he  was  active  there  until  his  death  in 
1754.  He  treated  the  entire  compass  of  philosophy  in  Latin  and  German  text- 
books ;  the  latter  all  bear  the  title  Vemunftige  Gedanken  [''  Rational  ThoughUt.'* 
treating  psychologj',  metaphysics,  physics,  physiolog}\  botany,  astronomy, 
ethics,  politics,  etc.]  ;  in  detail:  von  den  Kraften  des  men:itchUcheH  Verstandrf^ 
1712;  row  Gott,  der  Welt  und  der  Seele  des  Slenschen^  auch  alien  Dingm  iihfr- 
haupt,  1719;  von  der  Menschen  Thun  und  La:fstn.  1720;  rom  gfisellsrhaftlichen 
Lehen  der  Menschen,  1721;  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Xatur,  1723;  row  den 
Absirhten  der  naturlichen  Dinge^  1724 ;  von  den  Theilen  der  Mensehen^  Thiere 
und  P/fanzen^  1725.  The  Latin  works,  Ph^losn}J^^a  Hationalis  sive  Logica. 
1718;  Philosophia  Prima  sire  Ontologia,  1728;  Co^mologin,  1731;  Psycholn- 
gia  Empirica^  1732  ;  Bationalis^  1734  ;  Tlteologia  Xaturalis,  17M6 :  Philosophia 
Practica  Universalis.  1738;  Jus  Xaturce.  1740  ff. ;  Jus  (r^ntium,  1749:  Philci' 
Sophia  Moralis.  posthumously  pub.,  1756. — Cf.  K.  G.  Ludovioi,  .4tiJ«/l?^r/»>^rr 
Entxeurf  einer  vollstdndigen  Historie  der  WolJTitchen  Philnsophie  .  I-^ips.  I'iM  ff.V 
A1.SO  W.  L.  G.  V.  Eberst^in,  Versuch  einer  Gesrhichte  der  Lugik  und  Metaphysik 
bei  den  Deutschen  von  Leibniz  an  (Halle,  1799). 

Among  the  'Wolffians  may  be  named,  perhaps,  G.  B.  Bilfinger  (169:i-17oO, 
Dilucidationes  Philosophicce  de  Den,  Ajiiina  Humana.  MujkIo,  etc..  172.'>>  ; 
M.  Knutzen  (died  1751;  Sy^t^ma  Causarum  KJficientium,  \'At\:  cf.  B.  Krd- 
mann.  A/.  Kn.  und  seinp  Zeit,  Leips.  1876)  ;  J.  Chr.  Gtottsched  1700-1706; 
Erste  Grunde  der  qesammtm  \V*^lU':tisshpit,  X't'i^)  \  Alex,  Baumgarten  (^1714- 
1762;  Metaphysic'a,  1739;  ^EsthHica.  1750-68). 

As  representatives  of  the  geometrical  method  appear  M.  G.  Hansch  (1683- 
1752;  Ars  Inreniendi,  1727)  and  G.  Ploucquet  a7h>-17i»0;  if.  A.  V.  Bock. 
Sammlung  von  Schrift^n.  icelche  dem  logischen  Calc'ul  des  Hernn  P.  betreffu^ 
Frankfort  and  Leips.  176t>)  ;  as  oppcments  of  the  same.  Pi^^rre  Crousas  \  UV>3- 
1748;  Logik,  1712  and  1724;  Lehre  vom  Sehonen.  1712 ».  Andreas  Riidiger 
(1671-1731  ;  De  Sensu  ]>n  et  Falsi,  1701*;  Philosophia  Synthetira.  1707)  and 
Chr.  A.  Crusius  ri7r2-1775  ;  Enticurf  der  )iothKeJHligen  Vfrnnnfticahrheiten, 
1745  ;  Weg  zur  Geicissheit  und  Zuverldssigkeit  der  mensrhUchen  Erkenntniss^ 
1747.)     An  eclectic  intermediate  position  is  taken  by  J.  Fr.  Budda  (lt)67-1729; 
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InatUutionek  FhUowophim  BeUeUcoB,  1 706)  and  by  the  historUns  of  philosophy,  J.  J. 
BmolMr'and  D.  Tiadmaiiii,  and  also  by  Joh.  iKHMtus  (Die  phyHchen  Ursaehen 
de*  Waknn,  1776f  and  A.  Platnmr  (1744-1618 ;  Phaa$i}phi9che  Apharismen, 
1776  and  1782). 

Of  more  ind^)eildent  importanee  are  J.  H.  Ziimbert  (bom,  1728,  at  Mill- 
haasen,  died^  1777,  in  Berlin ;  Kosmoiogiaehe  Bri^e^  1761 ;  NeueB  Orgaium^ 
1764 ;  ArchUektonik,  1771)  and  Nic.  Tetans  (1736-1806 ;  FMlasopliiBche  Ver- 
suehe  Uber  die  Menschliche  Natur  und  ihre  BntwickiuHg,  1776  f. ;  d.  Fr.  Harms, 
Ueber  die  J^chologie  dee  N.  T.,  Berlin,  1887).  Both  stand  in  literair  connec- 
tion with  Ksdit  (cf.  Part  VI.  ch.  1),  whose  pre-critlcal  writings  belong  like- 
wise in  this  setting ;  these  are  principally  Allgemeine  Naturgeechiehte  und 
Theorie  dee  Himmele^  1766 ;  Principiorwn  Primarum  CogniHanU  Metaphyeicct 
Noffa  Dilueidatio^  1766;  Monadologia  Phyeica,  1766;  Die  fcOeche  Spiis^ndig- 
keit  dtr  tier  eyllogietieehen  Figuren,  1762 ;  Der  einzig  mdgliche  Beieeigrund 
Bu  einer  Demonelration  dee  Daieine  OaUee,  1763 ;  Vemtch.  den  Begriff  der  neg€^ 
Hven  Grdeeen  in  die  Weltweieheit  einettfUhren,  1768 ;  Ueber  die  DeutlichkeU  der 
Grundedtze  der  natUrliehen  Theologie  und  Moral,  1764;  Beobaehiungen  iiber 
dot  OefuM  dee  SehJUnen  und  Brhaienen,  1764 ;  Trdume  einee  Oeietereehers, 
erlaUteri  dureh  Trdume  der  Metaphyeikj  1766;  Be  Mundi  SeneibUU  atque 
JntelligibUU  Forma  et  Princ^U,  1770;  Cf.  R.  Zimmerman,  LambeH  der  Vor- 
ganger  Kanl^e,  1870.  [On  Lambert  and  Tetens,  cf.  A.  Riehl,  Der  phUoeo- 
pkisehe  KrtHeiemue,  Leips.  1876.  For  the  pre-critical  writings  of  Kant,  £. 
Caird,  The  Critical  FhUoeophy  of  Imtnanuel  Kant,  Glasgow,  Lond.,  and  N.T. 
1880,  Fischer's  Kant;  Cohen,  Die  eyetematiaehen  Beariffe  in  Kani'e  vorkrit- 
iechen  Schri/ten,  and  the  works  cited  in  first  par.,  p.  636.] 

IMbiii  found  a  vigorous  and  instructive  support  in  Germany  among  numer- 
ous Wolfltois^  thou^  noChiJDg  new  in  princi^e  was  added.  Characteristic  of 
this  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Lorens  Bohmidt.  The  standpoint  of 
historical  criticism  of  the  biblical  writings  was  maintained  by  Salomon  Bemler 
(1726-1791).  The  sharpest  consequences  of  the  deistic  criticism  were  drawn 
by  Samuel  Reimania  (1690-1768 ;  Abhandlungen  von  den  vomehmsten  Wahr- 
heiten  der  natihrlichen  lieligion,  1764  ;  Betrachtung  Uber  die  Triebe  der  Thiere, 
1760,  especially  his  Schutz9chri/t  fur  die  vernUt^igen  Verehrer  Oottes,  1767 
[not  pub.],  from  which  Lessing  edited  the  **  Wolfenbtlttler  Fragmente,''  and, 
in  more  recent  time,  Dav.  Fr.  Strauss  edited  an  extract,  Leips.  1862).  Joh. 
Chr.  Edelmann  was  a  Spinozistic  free-thinker  (1698-1767).  Cf.  K.  MOnckebei^, 
Reimarue  und  Edelmann  (Hamburg,  1867). 

The  movement  of  the  so-called  Pietiain,  allied  to  Mysticism,  which  was 
begun  by  Spenar  (1636-1706),  and  cairied  forward  with  organising  energy 
by  Aug.  Herm.  Franoke  (1668-1727),  had  only  an  indirect  influence  upon  pbu- 
osophy  during  this  period ;  at  a  still  farther  distance  stand  the  more  isolated 
members  of  mystic  sects  such  as  Gottfried  Arnold  (1666-1714)  and  Conrad 
Dippel  (1673-1734). 

Empixloal  psychology  was  represented  among  the  Germans  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by  numerous  names,  comprehensive  collections,  text-books,  and 
special  investigations.  There  are  Casimir  von  Creuz  (1724-1770),  Joh.  Gottl. 
KrOger  (  Versuch  einer  experimentalen  Seelenlehre,  1766),  J.  J.  Hentsch  ( Ver- 
euch  Uber  die  Folge  der  VerSnderung  der  Seele,  1726),  J.  Fr.  Weiss  {De  Natura 
Animi  et  Potiesimum  Cordie  Rumania  1761),  Fr.  v.  Irwing  (Erfahrungen 
und  Untereuchungen  uber  den  Menschen,  1777  ff.)  et  al.  The  ^'  Magazimur 
Er/ahrungseeelenlehre,^^  edited  by  Morita  (1786-1793),  formed  a  place  for  col- 
lecting contributions  to  this  favoiuite  science.  Further  literature  in  K.  Fortlage, 
System  der  Psychologies  I.  42  f . 

A  theory  of  art  upon  the  basis  of  empirical  psychology  is  found  in  Baum- 
garten^s  pupil,  G.  Fr.  Meier  (1718-1777),  and  especially  in  Joh.  Geoi^  8iil- 
ser  (1720-1779 ;  Theorie  der  angenehmen  Empfindungen^  1762 ;  Vermischte 
Schriften,  1773  ff. ;  Allgemeine  Theorie  der  schdnen  KUnsUj  1771-1774,  a 
lexicon  of  lesthetics). 

Of  the  Popular  Philosophers  may  be  mentioned  Moses  Mendelssohn 
n729-1786 ;  Briefe  Uber  die  Empfindungen,  1766 ;  Ueber  die  Evidenz  in  den 
Afetaphysisehen  Wiseenech<tftens  1764 ;  Photon,  1767 ;  Morgenetunden,  1786 ; 
Werke,  ed.  by  Brasch,  Leips.  1881),  the  book.<lea1e«*  Fr.  Nicolai  (1733-1811), 
who  published  successively  the  Bibliothek  der  schonen   Wis8enech<^ften,  the 
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CHAPTER  L 

THS  THSOBETIOAL  QUESTIONS. 

**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  This  word  of  Pope's 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment,  not 
only  in  the  practical  sense  that  this  philosophy  finds  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  scientific  investigation  to  be  always  man's  **  happiness/' 
but  also,  in  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  this  philosophy, 
as  a  whole,  aims  to  base  all  knowledge  upon  the  observation  of  the 
actual  processes  of  the  psychical  life.  After  Locke  had  set  up  the 
principle,'  that  prior  to  all  metaphysical  considerations  and  contro- 
versies the  general  question  must  be  decided  of  how  far  human 
insight  reaches,  and  that  this  in  turn  is  possible  only  by  exact  exhi- 
bition of  the  sources  from  which  knowledge  derives,  and  of  the 
course  of  develbpmjpnt  by  which  it  is  brought  about,  —  from  that 
time  epistemohgyy  i^e  theory  of  knowledge,  was  brought  into  the 
front  rank  of  pbilospphieal  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  empirkdl 
psychology  was  recognised  as  the  authoritative  and  decisive  court  of 
last  resort  for  epistcimology.  The  legitimate  reach  of  human  ideas 
should  be  judg^  by  the  way  in  which  they  arise.  Thus  experiential 
psychology  wit^'  fdl  the  tacit  assumptions  which  are  customary  in 
it  becomes  at  once  the  basis  of  the  whole  philosophical  view  of  the 
world,  and  the  favourite  science  of  the  age,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
the  instrument  of  mediation  between  science  and  general  literature. 
As  in  this  latter  field,  the  predominant  characteristic  among  both 
Englishmen  and  (Germans  was  that  of  depicting  minds  and  reflect- 
ing or  viewing  one's  self  in  the  literary  looking-glass,  so  philosophy 
should  draw  only  the  image  of  man  and  of  the  activities  of  his  con* 
sciousness.  Societies  for  the  ''observation  of  man  "  were  founded, 
all  sorts  of  dilettante  accounts  of  remarkable  experiences  were  gar- 
nered in  large  ''magazines,"  and  the  government  of  the  French 
Republic  in  its  official  system  of  instruction,'  replaced  "philoso- 
phy "  by  the  sounding  title,  "Analyse  de  I'entendement  humain." 

1  Introduction  to  the  I!$say,    Cf.  M.  Drobisch,  Locke,  Der  Varldttfer  KanV» 
(Zeitschr,  /.  exacU  PhUosopkie,  1861). 
'^  Cf .  the  hi|^y  anmiipg  Siane^B  aes  £cole$  Normal,  first  year. 
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metaphysical  to  the  moral,  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical 
domain. 

§  33.    Innate  Ueas. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  ideas  the  philoso> 
phy  of  the  Enlightenment  found  already  in  the  field  the  sharply 
pronounced  antithesis  of  Sensualism  and  Rationalism. 

1.  The  first  of  these  had  been  defended  by  Hobbes  on  the  theo> 
retical  as  also  upon  the  practical  domain,  inasmuch  as  he  held  man, 
in  so  far  as  he  is  an  object  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  be  an  entirely 
sensuous  being,  bound  to  the  sensations  and  impulses  of  the  body. 
All  ideas,  in  his  view,  have  their  origin  in  the  activity  of  the  senses, 
and  the  mechanism  of  association  was  held  to  explain  the  arising  of 
all  other  psychical  structures  from  these  beginnings.  Such  doctrines 
seemed  to  bring  in  question  the  super-sensuous  dignity  of  man,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  opponents  of  Hobbes ;  the 
same  motive  determined  the  Neo>Platonists  also  to  lively  opposi- 
tion. Cud  worth  especially  had  distinguished  himself  in  this  respect ; 
in  his  combating  of  atheism '  he  had  Hobbes  in  mind  as  one  of  his 
main  opponents,  and  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  all  human 
ideas  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  outer  world  upon  the  mind, 
he  appeals  especially  to  mathematical  conceptions.  The  corporeal 
phenomena  never  completely  correspond  to  these ;  the  most  we  can 
say  is  that  they  resemble  them.'  In  treating  the  conception  of  God, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  lays  claim  to  the  argument  of  the  consensus 
gentium^  and  carries  it  out'  in  most  extensive  manner  to  show  that 
this  idea  is  innate.  In  like  manner,  Herbert  of  Cherbury  had  already 
grounded  all  the  main  doctrines  of  natural  religion  and  morals  by 
the  aid  of  the  Stoic  and  Ciceronian  doctrine  of  the  communes  noittice. 

The  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  was  conceived  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent sense  by  Descartes  *  and  his  disciples.  Here  the  psychological 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  ideas  was  less  in  mind,  although  this 
question,  too,  at  a  decisive  passage  in  the  MeditaUons  (Med.  III.) 
received  the  answer  that  the  innateness  of  the  idea  of  Gk>d  was 
to  be  conceived  of  as  a  sign  which  the  creator  had  imprinted  upon 
his  creature;  but  on  the  whole  the  great  metaphysician  had  laid 
more  weight  upon  the  point  that  the  criterion  of  innateness  consists 
in  immediate  evidence  or  certainty.  Hence  he  had  finally  extended 
the  designation  (almost  stripped  of  the  psychological  meaning  be- 

>  In  the  SysUma  InUUectuale,  especially  at  the  dose,  V.  5,  28  ff. 
3  lb.  V.  1,  108  ff.  (p.  906  ff.  Moah.). 

>  The  whole  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  task. 

*  Cf.  £.  Grimm,  Descartes*  Lehre  von  den  angeborenen  Ideen,  Jena,  187S. 


longing  to  it  at  the  ovteet)  of  the  Laftiii  Ideoi  itMoim  to  iS  fAipi 
liMilMiialiiftiiJelajiacecKifiiielejMi^^  Dixeet  assent  bid  tern 
adduced  by  Herbert  of  Cherbnxy  alao  as  tiie  ebaiacteristie  maxk  of 
innate  ideaa.^ 

2.  LotM9  polemical  attitode  toward  tiie  maintenanee  of  iaiaafte 
ideas  has,  indeed,  an  qpifltemologieal  porpooe,  but  is  really  dete»> 
mined  only  by  tbejMycko-jimiefie  point  of  view.  He  aaks  piiaitt% 
only  whether  the  soul  at  its  birth  brings  complete  knowledge  itito 
the  world  with  it»  and  finds  tiiis  qnestion  deserring  of  a  nagalife 
answer.'  In  eonseqnenee  of  tiiis  tiie  derelopment  of  the  tiieais 
^Ko  innate  joinciples  in  the  mind"  in  the  first  book  of  Looked 
/  Essay  is  direoted  leas  against  Descartes  than  against  the  fio^^itfi 
Keo-Platcmists.*  It  omibats  first  of  all  the  conssiisiis  gewKksiy  bj  aaa 
appeal  to  the  expericBoe  of  the  nnrsMy  and  of  eflmology ;  it  finds 
that  neither  theoretical  nor  piactical  jHrinciptes  are  nmTersaBy 
known  or  acknowledged.  Kor  does  it  except  from  tliis  deinoimtri 
tion  (with  an  express  torn  against  Herbert)  even  tbe  idea  of  God, 
since  tiiis  is  not  only  Teiy  difEerent  among  differei^  men,  but  ia  even 
entirely  lacking  with  some*  Kor  does  Locke  allow  the  evasieii 
suggested  by  H^iry  More^^  that  innate  ideas  might  be  contained  fa 
the  soul  not  actually,  but  im]^oiily :  this  could  only  mean,  aoconi* 
ing  to  Locke,  that  ttie  soul  is  capable  of  fonning  and  approvil^; 
them, — a  mask  whidi  would  then  hold  for  all  ideas.  The  imnie* 
diate  assent,  finally,  which  was  held  to  characterise  that  which  is 
innate,  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  most  general  abstract 
truths,  just  where  it  is  wanted ;  and  where  this  immediate  assent 
is  found  it  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  of 
their  connection  has  been  already  apprehended  at  an  earlier  time/ 

Thus  the  soul  is  again  stripped  of  all  its  original  possessions :  at 
birth  it  is  like  an  unwritten  sheet  (cf.  p.  203), — white  paper  void 
of  all  characters.*  In  order  to  prove  this  positively,  Locke  then 
pledges  himself  to  show  that  all  our  '^ ideas'"  arise  from  experience 
Here  he  distinguishes  simple  and  complex  ideas  in  the  assumption 
that  the  latter  arise  out  of  the  former :  for  the  simple  ideas,  how- 

1  Dt  VerUate  (1666),  p.  76. 

>  In  which,  moreover,  Descartes  completely  agreed  with  him,  for  it  was  Des- 
cartes* opinion  also  that  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  mind  of  the  child 
porsaes  metaphysics  in  its  mother^s  womb.     Op,  (C.)  VIII.  269. 

•  Cf.  (and  also  for  the  followhig)  G.  Geil,  DU  AbhangigkeU  Locke' $  von 
Descartes  (Straasburg,  1SS7). 

«  H.  More,  Antidot.  adv,  Ath.  I.  3  and  7,  and  Locke,  L  2,  22.  Cf.  OeU,  op, 
ciL,  p.  49. 

»  Locke,  L  2,  28  f.  «  lb.  II.  I.  2. 

7  The  term  «Mdea**  had  lost  its  Platonic  sense  already  in  later  Scholasticism 
and  taken  on  the  more  general  meaning  of  any  mental  modification  whatever 
iVorsUllung). 
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ever,  he  announces  two  different  sources :  eenscution  and  reflection, 
outer  and  inner  perception.  Under  sensation  he  understands  the 
ideas  of  the  corporeal  world,  brought  about  by  the  medium  of  the 
bodily  senses ;  under  reflection,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
of  the  activities  of  the  soul  itself  called  out  by  the  above  process. 
Psycho-genetically,  therefore,  these  two  kinds  of  perception  are  so 
related  that  sensation  is  the  occasion  and  the  presupposition  for 
reflection, — as  regards  their  matter  or  content  the  relation  is,  that 
all  content  of  ideas  arises  from  sensation,  while  reflection,  on  the 
contrary,  contains  the  consciousness  of  the  functions  performed  in 
connection  with  this  content. 

3.  To  these  functions,  however,  belonged  also  all  those  by  means 
of  which  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  consciousness  into 
complex  ideas  takes  place,  i.e.  all  processes  of  thought.  And  here 
Locke  left  the  relation  of  the  intellectual  activities  to  their  original 
sensuous  contents  in  a  popular  indefiniteness  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  most  various  re-shapings  of  his  teaching  soon  after.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  those  activities  appear  as  the  *' faculties  "  of  the  mind, 
which  in  reflection  becomes  conscious  of  these  its  own  modes  of 
functioning  (as  for  example,  the  capacity  of  having  ideas  itself,^ 
<'  perception,"  is  treated  as  the  most  original  fact  of  reflection,  to 
understand  which  every  one  is  sent  to  his  own  experience) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mind,  even  in  these  relating  activities,  such  as 
recollecting,  distinguishing,  comparing,  connecting,  etc.,  is  regarded 
throughout  as  passive  and  bound  to  the  content  of  the  sensation. 
Hence  it  was  possible  for  the  most  various  views  to  develop  out  of  I 
Locke's  doctrine,  according  to  the  varying  degree  of  eelf-activity  i 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  mind  in  its  process  of  connecting  its 
ideas. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  connection,  by  reason  of  the  problems 
of  epistemology  and  metaphysics  derived  from  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
the  development  of  the  abstract  ideas  out  of  the  data  of  sensation. 
Like  the  greater  part  of  English  philosophers,  Locke  was  an  ad- 
herent of  Nominalism,  which  professed  to  see  in  general  concepts 
nothing  but  internal,  intellectual  structures.  In  explaining  these 
general  ideas,  however,  Locke  made  more  account  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  "signs,"  and  in  particular  of  language.  Signs  or  words,  - 
when  attached  more  or  less  arbitrarily  to  particular  parts  of  ideas, 
make  it  possible  to  lay  special  stress  upon  these  parts  and  bring 
them  out  from  their  original  complexes,  and  thereby  render  possible 
the  farther  functions  by  which  such  isolated  and  fixed  contents  of 

1  Sssay,  n.  9, 1 1 
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c^ifanitif-lopc 


are  put  into  log;Lcal  relations  to  one  anotber.'     Henoe 
formerly  for  tbe  Epicureans,  and  then  for  the  Ter- 

was  rniuui'itMit  ii'iih  the  scieuc^  of  signs,  t^mioticM.* 

BfliBM  and  fbrallalMtnotapantiawaf  ibB^aenhmgmaad,-^iSb» 
te  tiM  tfitit  of  Oeean,  in  ipito  of  tke  wiwariiitifl  hMb  ^w^Mefc 
iDeonlBBtoritbMVMlieUtosMt    Ht»>  of  ttiM>  fliihiiHiiliirM 


itii^,lKnravi 


aad«mpla,  of  igiMable  fawiawar  nd  omj  to  iiwIwiliiTp  II 
dMpiWi  all  BolKdMtio  form  lad  Iwned  teradndogr,  ^idCB  dcBfti^ 
onraod.airayfron  «Q  deopet  {Kobirau,  md  tiiu  made  Ite  ttnlhor 
coa  of  tlw  BOat  extMisiTitr '*"d  aadr  infloeiitial  writan  m-iba  Uatoj 
of  phflofophy. 

'  4.  Bfcnei^  as  Loske  bad  emphaataed  tlta  iadapaDdaaft  oKiataM* 
oC  inaar  axparianoe  hj  tbe  aida  tf  tiia  ontar  (aa  tidknwd  Aom  Ma 
aHt^^sical  attaahmant  io  Daaeattea^  mk  irtudt  aaatnloWt  {  31,  1)^ 
heyat^oade  tlie  d^teod^weof  mftintinn  npnn  nimwHrni.  M  ini^iila 
origin  aad  ooitont,  ao  Strang  that  it  |»OTad  tha  dedrfw  i^itbr  ia 
tbe  deralopment  of  bie  doetrine.  Tliia  tEaosfonnatioii  to  nniinilrta 
senaoalim  pneeadad  akng  diffaont  paOa. 

:In  tbe  apiatemidogieal  aad  matipbyneal  itoinliifaawil  aX  Iffuiai 
naliam  tbie  tnnflformation  led  witit  LwAe'a  Eaglieb  rasoanoia  to 
extreme  consequences.  Berkeley*  not  only  deolared  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reality  of  abstract  conceptions  to  be  the  meet  extraordinary  of 
all  errors  in  metapbyaica,  but  also — like  the  extreme  Nominalists 
of  the  Middle  Ages  —  denied  the  existence  of  abstract  ideas  within 
the  mind  itself.  The  illusory  appearance  of  such  ideas  arises  from 
the  use  of  words  as  general  terms ;  but  in  truth,  even  in  connection 
with  such  a  word,  we  always  think  merely  the  sensuous  idea,  or  the 
group  of  sensuous  ideas,  which  at  the  beginning  gave  rise  to  that 
term.  Every  attempt  to  think  the  abstract  alone  shatters  upon  the 
sensuous  idea,  which  always  remains  as  the  sole  content  of  intellectoal 
activity.  For  even  the  remembered  ideas  and  partial  ideas  which 
can  be  separated  out,  have,  no  other  content  thau  the  original  sense- 

I  The  development  of  these  logical  relations  between  the  Ideational  contents 
which  have  been  singled  out  and  tlxed  by  means  of  the  verbal  s\sa&,  appears 
with  Locke,  under  the  name  of  tbe  lumen  nalHrale.  Descartes  had  understood 
by  thlB  as  well  intuitive  m  also  demonstrative  knowledge,  and  had  set  all  tbia 
natural  knowing  activity  over  againet  revelation  ;  Locke,  who  treaw  the  intuitive 
with  lerministic  reserve  (cf.  §  31,  1),  restricts  the  signification  ot  the  "  light  of 
nature "  to  the  logical  operations  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  princi^ea 
which  obtain  in  these,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thinking  faculty, 

»  Euay.  IV.  21,  4. 

•  PHnr..  i-f  Human  Knotoledffe,  6  fl, 
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impressionsi  because  an  idea  can  never  copy  anything  eke  than 
another  idea.  Abstract  ideas,  therefore,  are  a  fiction  of  the  schools ; 
in  the  actual  activity  of  thought  none  but  sensuous  particular  ideas 
exist,  and  some  of  these  can  stand  for  or  represent  others  similar  to 
them,  on  account  of  being  designated  by  the  same  term. 

David  Hume  adopted  this  doctrine  in  its  full  extent,  and  on  the 
ground  of  this  substituted  for  Locke's  distinction  of  outer  and  inner 
perception  another  antithesis  with  altered  terminology,  viz.  that 
of  the  original  and  the  copied.  A  content  of  consciousness  is  either 
original  or  the  copy  of  an  original,  —  either  an  ^^ impresaUm^^  or  an 
<*  idea.^^  All  ideas,  therefore,  are  copies  of  impressions,  and  there 
is  no  idea  that  has  come  into  existence  otherwise  than  by  being  a 
copy  of  an  impression,  or  that  has  any  other  content  than  that 
which  it  has  received  from  its  corresponding  impression.  It  ap- 
peared, therefore,  to  be  the  task  of  philosophy  to  seek  out  the  orig- 
inal for  even  the  apparently  most  abstract  conceptions  in  some 
impression,  and  thereby  to  estimate  the  value  for  knowledge  which 
the  abstract  conception  has.  To  be  sure,  Hume  understood  by  im- 
pressions by  no  means  merely  the  elements  of  outer  experience; 
he  meant  also  those  of  inner  experience.  It  was,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Locke's  mode  of  expression,  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation 
and  reflection  which  he  declared  to  be  impressions,  and  the  wide 
vision  of  a  great  thinker  prevented  him  from  falling  into  a  short- 
sighted sensualism. 

5.  A  development  of  another  sort,  which  yet  led  to  a  related  goal, 
took  place  in  connection  with  the  aid  of  physiological  psychology, 
Locke  had  only  thought  of  sensation  as  dependent  upon  the  activity 
of  the  bodily  senses,  but  had  regarded  the  elaboration  of  sensation 
in  the  functions  underlying  reflection  as  a  work  of  the  mind ;  and 
though  he  avoided  the  question  as  to  immaterial  substance,  he  had 
throughout  treated  the  intellectual  activities  in  the  narrower  sense 
as  something  incorporeal  and  independent  of  the  body.  That  this 
should  be  otherwise  regarded,  that  thinkers  should  begin  to  consider 
the  physical  organism  as  the  bearer  or  agent  not  only  of  the  simple 
ideas,  but  also  of  their  combination,  was  easily  possible  in  view  of 
the  indecisive  ambiguity  of  the  Lockian  doctrines,  but  was  still 
more  called  out  by  one-sided  conclusions  drawn  from  Cartesian  and 
Spinozistic  theories. 

Descartes,  namely,  had  treated  the  whole  psychical  life  of  the 
animal  as  a  mechanical  process  of  the  nervous  system,  while  he  had 
ascribed  the  human  psychical  life  to  the  immaterial  substance,  the 
res  cogitans.  The  more  evident  the  completely  sensuous  nature  of 
human  ideation  now  seemed  in  cons^uence  of  Locke's  investigation, 


U  m  M«alti«Ait  Asa 
tfcwglrt.  tpftand  ia  Iketaiy  lots  fint  u  Ommmbj.  Hen  a*  early 
M  f  097  >  pbj'Hf^taB  tmned  AaoiriM*  Wby  taa^t  in  lint  CsfHa- 
tivit^  JftditTfUyolt*  ikai  tboo^ti  wn  medmiieil  actiritics  of  the 
bimaa  bodjr,  etpeeially  <rf  the  Imin,  and  in  tihe  jrear  1713  appeared 
the  anoDjiBoiu  C&mne*poMlawe  eometrmimg  iMe  Natvn  of  Ike  SotU 
(BrUfvechMd  vom  Wtaen  der  Sede),'  in  wluch,  screened  by  pious 
nrfatatioDS,  th«  doctrines  of  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Hobbes  aie  car- 
ried out  to  an  antbropological  materialism.  A  distinction  of  degree 
ifuly  i§  recognised  between  the  p^chical  life  of  the  animal  and  that 
of  man ;  ideas  and  actiTities  of  the  will  are  without  exception  re- 
garded as  functions  of  excited  nerre-fibres,  and  practice  and  educa- 
ti'm  are  given  as  the  means  by  which  the  higher  position  of  man 
In  rftached  and  maintained 

ill  Kngland  the  procedure  was  more  cautious.  In  a  way  similar 
to  that  iti  which  Locke  had  carried  out  the  Baconian  programme,  men 
now  studied  primarily  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  psychical  activ- 
itiiii,  and  the  development  of  the  higher  out  of  the  elementary  states 
Hfifloriling  to  purely  psychological  laws :  such  was  the  work  of  Peter 
Urown  ill  the  epiatemological  field,  and  that  of  others  upon  the 
domain  of  the  activities  of  the  will.     In  the  same  manner  proceeded 


■  Of  wtiloh  I'anfie  gives  m 
ir.,  t/Moff  of  JWattrtoKMi,  U.  S7  S.]  ). 
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David  Hartley  also,  who  brought  into  common  use  the  expression 
association  ^.  (which  had  already  been  used  before  this)  for  the  com- 
binations and  relations  which  arise  between  the  elements.  He  wished 
to  conceive  these  relations,  which  he  analysed  with  all  the  care  of  a 
natural  scientist,  solely  as  psychical  processes,  and  held  fast  to  their 
complete  incomparableness  with  material  processes,  even  with  the 
most  delicate  forms  of  corporeal  motion.  But  he  was  also  a  physi- 
cian, and  the  connection  of  the  mental  life  with  the  states  of  the 
body  was  so  clear  to  him  that  he  made  the  constant  correspondence 
of  the  two  and  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  psychical  functions 
and  the  nervous  excitations,  which,  at  that  time,  were  termed  **  vibror 
tions,^^*  the  main  subject-matter  of  his  psychology  of  association. 
In  this  work  he  held  fast  to  the  qualitative  difference  between  the 
two  parallel  series  of  phenomena  and  left  the  metaphysical  question, 
as  to  the  substance  lying  at  their  basis,  undecided :  but  with  refer- 
ence to  causality  he  fell  insensibly  into  materialism,  in  that  he  con- 
ceived of  the  mechanism  of  the  nervous  states  as  ultimately  the 
primary  event,  and  that  of  the  psychical  activities  as  only  the  phe- 
nomenon accompanying  this  event.  To  simple  nervous  excitations 
correspond  simple  sensations  or  desires ;  to  complex,  complex.  This 
scientific  theory,  to  be  sure,  involved  him  in  serious  contradictions 
with  his  pious  faith,  and  the  '^  Observations "  show  how  earnestly 
and  fruitlessly  he  struggled  between  the  two.  Quite  the  same  is 
true  of  Priestley^  who  even  made  the  farther  concession  to  material- 
ism of  letting  fall  the  heterogeneity  between  the  psychical  and 
bodily  processes,  and  desiring  to  replace  psychology  completely  by 
nerve  physiology.  On  this  account  he  also  abandoned  entirely  the 
standpoint  of  inner  experience  defended  by  the  Scots,  but  at  the 
same  time  desired  to  unite  with  his  system  the  warmly  supported 
conviction  of  a  teleological  deism. 

Anthropological  materialism  was  worked  out  in  its  baldest  form 
by  the  Frenchman,  Lamettrie,  Convinced  by  medical  observations 
upon  himself  and  others  of  the  complete  dependence  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  he  studied  the  mechanism  of  life  in  animals  and  men, 
following  Boerhave's  suggestions,  and  Descartes'  conception  of  the 
former  seemed  to  him  completely  applicable  to  the  latter  also.  The 
distinction  between  the  two,  which  is  only  one  of  degree,  permits 
for  human  psychical  activities  also  no  other  explanation  than  that 
they  are  mechanical  functions  of  the  brain.     On  this  account  it  is 

'  In  the  later,  especially  the  Scottish  literature,  and  in  particular  with  Thomas 
Brown,  the  expression  **  association  **  is  often  replaced  by  suggestion, 

^  Instead  of  this  term  Erasmus  Darwin  introduced  the  expression,  **  motions 
of  the  sensorium/' 
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an  encroachment  of  metaphysics  to  ascribe  to  the  ''mind''  a  sab- 
stantiality  of  its  own  in  addition  to  that  of  matter.  The  conception 
of  matter  as  that  of  a  body  which  is  in  itself  dead  and  needs  mind 
or  spirit  as  its  moving  principle,  is  an  arbitrary  and  false  abstrac- 
tion :  experience  shows  that  matter  moves  itself  and  lives.  It  is 
just  Descartes'  mechanics  which  has  proved  this,  says  Lamettrie, 
and  therefore  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  mechanics  is  mate- 
rialism. And  that  all  psychical  life  is  only  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  body,  is  evident  from  the  &ct  that  not  a  single  content  is  found 
in  the  mental  life  which  is  not  due  to  the  excitation  of  some  one  of 
the  senses.  If  we  think  of  a  man  as  the  Church  Father  Amobius 
proposed,  —  so  writes  Lamettrie/  to  establish  his  sensualism  which 
had  developed  from  Locke,  —  who  from  his  birth  on  had  been  excluded 
from  all  connection  with  his  kind,  and  restricted  to  the  experience 
of  a  few  senses,  we  should  find  in  him  no  other  ideational  contents 
than  those  brought  to  him  through  just  these  senses. 

r  Less  important  in  principle,  but  all  the  more  widely  extended 
in  the  literary  world,  were  the  other  re-shapings  which  Locke's 
doctrine  experienced  in  France.  VoUairej  who  domesticated  it 
among  his  countrymen  by  his  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,  gave  it  a  com- 
pletely sensualistic  stamp,  and  even  showed  himself  —  though  with 
sceptical  reserve  —  not  disinclined  to  entrust  to  the  Creator  the 
power  of  providing  the  I,  which  is  a  corporeal  body,  with  the 
capacity  of  thinking  also.  This  sceptical  sensualism  became 
the  fundamental  note  of  the  French  Enlightenment.'  CondiUaCj 
who  at  the  beginning  had  only  expounded  Locke's  doctrine  and 
defended  it  against  other  systems,  professed  his  adherence  to  this 
sceptical  sensualism  in  his  influential  Traits  des  Semtations, 
Whatever  the  mind  may  be,  the  content  of  its  conscious  activities 
is  derived  solely  from  sense-perception.  Condillac  develops  the 
theory  of  associational  psychology  in  connection  with  the  fiction 
of  a  statue,  which,  equipped  only  with  capacity  of  sensation,  receives 
one  after  another  the  excitations  of  the  different  senses  which  are 
added  to  it,  and  by  this  means  gradually  unfolds  an  intellectual 
life  like  that  of  man.  Here  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  the  mere 
(*o-existenoe  of  different  sensations  in  the  same  consciousness  brings 
with  it  of  itself  the  se)isafio7i  of  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 


1  At  the  close  of  the  Histoire  y<itureUe  de  VAine.  Cf.  also  above,  p.  225, 
note  1. 

2  The  same  mode  of  thoujjlit  asserts  itself  also  in  the  beginnings  of  aesthetic 
criticism  in  tlu'  form  of  the  principle  that  the  essence  of  all  art  consists  in  the 
"imitation  of  beautiful  Nature.''  The  type  of  this  conception  was  E.  Batteux 
^^  171:^1 780)  with  his  treatise.  Les  Beaux  Arts  rvduits  n  un  meme  Principe 
(1740). 
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object  or  the  self.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  process  is 
depicted  by  which  all  the  manifold  psychical  activities  become 
unfolded  out  of  perception :  in  the  theoretical  series,  by  virtue  of  the 
differences  in  intensity  and  in  repetition  of  sensations,  there  grow 
successively  attention,  recognising  recollection,  distinction,  conur 
parison,  judgment,  inference,  imagination,  and  expectation  of  the 
future;  and  finally  with  the  help  of  signs,  especially  those  of 
language,  arise  abstraction  and  the  grasping  of  general  principles. 
But  in  addition  to  sensation,  perception  has  also  the  feeling-element 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  out  of  this,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ment of  ideas,  develop  desire,  love  and  hate,  hope,  fear,^  and  —  as 
the  result  of  all  such  changes  of  the  practical  consciousness  — 
finally,  the  moral  will.  So  knowledge  and  morality  grow  upon  the 
soil  of  the  sensibility. 

This  systematic  construction  had  great  success.  The  systematic 
impulse,  which  was  repressed  in  the  metaphysical  field  (cf.  §  34,  7), 
threw  itself  with  all  the  greater  energy  upon  this  ^^analysia  of  the 
human  mind"  as  a  substitute;  and  as  Condillac  himself  had  already 
woven  many  acute  observations  into  his  exposition  of  the  develop- 
ment process,  so  a  whole  throng  of  adherents  found  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  completion  of  this  structure  by  slight  changes  and 
shiftings  of  the  phases,  by  innovations  in  nomenclature  and  by 
more  or  less  valuable  deductions.  The  Grovernment  of  the  Revolu- 
tion recognised  as  philosophy  only  this  study  of  the  empirical 
development  of  intelligence,  and  Destutt  de  Tracy  gave  it  later  the 
name  '^  Ideology." '  So  it  came  about  that  at  the  beginning  of  our 
century  philosophers  were  in  France  usually  called  ideologists. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  in  which  these  trans- 
formations of  sensation  {sentir)  were  held  to  take  place,  a  great  part 
of  the  ideologists  remained  by  Condillac's  positivistic  reserve ;  others 
went  on  from  Voltaire's  problematical  to  Lamettrie's  assertive  mate- 
rialism, —  at  first,  in  Hartley's  fashion  emphasising  the  thorough- 
going dependence  of  combinations  of  ideas  upon  nervous  processes, 
then  with  express  maintenance  of  the  materiality  of  the  psychical 
activities.  This  development  is  most  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  Diderot.  He  set  out  from  the  position  of  Shaftesbury  and  Locke, 
but  the  sensualistic  literature  became  more  potent  from  step  to  step 

I  In  the  development  of  the  practical  series  of  conscious  acU,  the  influence  of 
Descartes*  and  Spinoza's  theory  of  the  emotions  and  passions  asserted  itself 
with  Condillac  and  his  disciples,  as  also  in  part  among  the  English  associa- 
tional  psychologists. 

<  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  nomenclature  in  case  of  de  Tracy  was  intended 
to  be  the  counterpart  to  Fichte*i  **  Wissenschaftslehre/'  —  Science  of  Knowl- 
edge (cf.  below,  Part  VL  ch.  2). 
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in  the  Editor  of  (he  BncyolopeBdia;  he  followed  up  the  hypotheses 
of  hylozoism '  (of.  below,  |  34,  9),  and  finally  took  part  in  the  oom« 
position  of  the  SyMme  de  la  Nature,  This  work  set.  forth  the 
human  psychical  activities  within  the  framework  of  its  metaphysics 
as  the  fine  invisible  motions  of  the  nerves,  and  treated  their  genetic 
process  jnst  as  Lamettrie  had  done.  Among  the  later  ideologists 
OabaniM  is  prominent  in  this  respect  by  the  newness  of  his  physio* 
logical  point  of  view ;  he  takes  account  of  the  progress  of  natural 
science  in  so  &r  as  to  seek  the  conditions  of  the  nerves,  to  which 
man's  psychical  states  (le  moral)  must  be  referred,  no  longer  merely 
in  mechanical  motions,  but  in  chemical  changes.  Ideation  is  the 
secretion  of  the  brain,  just  as  other  secretions  are  produced  by  other 
organs. 

In  opposition  to  this,  another  line  of  ideology  held  &st  to  Locke's 
principle  that  all  content  of  ideas  may  indeed  be  due  to  the  senses, 
but  that  in  the  functions  directed  toward  combining  such  content 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  mind's  nature  shows  itself.  The  leader 
of  this  line  of  thought  was  BonneL  He,  too,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  Condillac,  adopts  the  mode  of  consideration  commended  by 
Lamettrie,  adverting  to  Amobins,  but  he  is  much  too  well-schooled 
as  an  investigator  of  Nature  to  fail  to  see  that  sensation  can  never 
be  resolved  into  elements  of  motion,  that  its  relation  to  physical 
states  is  synthetic,  but  not  analytic.  Hence  he  sees  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  nervous  system  only  the  causa  occasioncUis  for  the  spontaneous 
reaction  of  the  mind,  and  the  substantiality  of  the  mind  seems  to  him 
to  be  proved  by  the  unity  of  consciousiiess.  He  connects  with  this 
theory  all  sorts  of  fantastic  hypotheses.'  Religious  ideas  speak  in 
his  assumption  of  the  immaterial  mind-substance,  but  sensualism 
admits  an  activity  of  this  substance  only  in  connection  with  the 
body ;  for  this  reason,  in  order  to  explain  immortality  and  the  un- 
interrupted activity  of  the  mind,  Bonnet  helps  himself  by  the 
hypothesis  of  an  sethereal  body  which  is  joined  essentially  with  the 
soul  and  takes  on  a  coarser  material  external  organism,  according  to 
Jtsdwelling-place  in  each  particular  case. 

This  union  of  sensualism  with  the  maintenance  of  self-subsistent 
substantiality  and  capacity  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  mind 
passed  over  to  Bonnet's  countryman,  Rousseau,  who  combated  with 
its  aid  the  psychological  theories  of  the  Encyclopedists.  He  found 
that  this  characteristic  quality  of  the  mind,  the  unity  of  its  function, 
evinces  itself  in  feeling  (sentiment),  and  opposed  this  original  natu- 


1  The  decisive  transition-writing  is  cTAlembert^t  Dream, 
*  In  the  PalinghUsies  PhUosophiques. 
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ralness  of  its  essence  to  the  cold  and  indifferent  mechanism  of  ideas, 
which  would  debase  the  mind  to  an  unconditional  dependence  upon 
the  outer  world.  The  feeling  of  individuality  rebelled  with  him 
against  a  doctrine  according  to  which  there  is  nothing  in  man's 
consciousness  but  the  play,  as  if  upon  an  indifferent  stage,  of  a  mass 
of  foreign  contents  accidentally  coming  together,  which  imite  ^nd 
then  separate  again.  He  wished  to  bring  out  the  thought  that  it  is 
not  the  case  that  the  mental  life  merely  takes  place  within  us,  but 
that  it  is  rather  true  that  we  are  ourselves  present  as  actively  deter- 
mining personalities.  This  conviction  dictated  Rousseau's  opposi- 
tion to  the  intellectualistic  Enlightenment,  which  in  the  sensualism 
of  Condillac  and  of  the  Encyclopedists  wished  to  regard  man's  inner 
life  as  only  a  mechanical  product  of  sensational  elements  excited 
from  without:  to  psychological  atomism  Bousseau  opposes  the 
principle  of  the  Monadology.  ( 

In  the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  not  without  influence  from 
Rousseau  in  his  arguments,  St.  Martin  raised  his  voice  against  the 
prevailing  system  of  Condillac ;  he  even  came  out  of  his  mystical 
retreat  to  protest  in  the  sessions  of  the  Ecoles  Nonnales  ^  against 
the  superficiality  of  sensualism.  The  ideologists,  he  says,  talk  a 
great  deal  about  human  nature;  but  instead  of  observing  it  they 
devote  their  energies  to  put  it  together  {compoeer). 

8.  The  Scottish  phUosophere  are  the  psychological  opponents  of 
sensualism  in  all  its  forms.  The  common  ground  on  which  this 
contrast  developed  is  that  of  psychology  regarded  as  philosophy. 
For  Reid,  also,  and  his  disciples  seek  the  task  of  philosophy  in  the 
investigation  of  man  and  his  mental  capacities ;  indeed,  they  fixed 
still  more  energetically  and  one-sidedly  than  the  various  schools  of 
their  opponents  the  methodical  point  of  view  that  all  philosophy 
must  be  empirical  psychology.  But  this  view  of  the  human  physi- 
cal activity  and  its  development  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  the  sensualists.  The  latter  hold  the  simple,  the  former  the  com- 
plex, the  latter  the  individual  ideas,  the  former  the  judgments,  the 
latter  the  sensuous,  the  former  the  internal,  the  latter  the  particular, 
the  former  the  general,  to  be  the  original  content  of  the  mind's 
activity.  Reid  acknowledges  that  Berkeley's  idealism  and  Hume's 
scepticism  are  as  correct  consequences  from  Locke's  principle  as  is 
Hartley's  materialism ;  but  just  the  absurdity  of  these  consequences 
refutes  the  principle. 

In  opposition  to  this,  Reid  will  now  apply  the  Baconian  method 

of  induction  to  the  facts  of  inner  perception  in  order  to  attain  by  an 

^——^ 
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aoolTiis  of  tiMse  to  tiie  jiiipiif  frwrtt,  w&ich  are  gxroL  £0001  tihe> 
begxnnxxi^  is  eanneetiaa  with  tiie  nature  of  tte  hnmaii  mindy  andL 
which  aasest  themaelTes  in  ^e  sbinelopmeiit  of  its  actiTities  as 

ddrnntniTig  firimeijfitM,  Thna,  pmttm^  aside  aE  help  of  phynelagTv 
Ae  frnidamental  adenee  peyehoiogj-  dialL  be  perfieeted  a»  a  kiiid.  of 
TWttp*^^  aeieoee  of  izmer  ebaeiyaUion,  In  the  solotioa  of  this  task, 
Seid  himaeli^  and  after  hiiK  especiallj  Dugald  J^emartf  develop  a 
eeosideral:^  bfeadth  and  eompsehensiTeneBS  of  Tiaioo.  in.  die  appce^ 
henaon  of  the  inner  pTOccaieo  and  a  great  acnteneaB  in  the  aoaLyais 
of  tikexr  MBential  content :  a  nndtttode  of  Talnable  obsenratioiis  oa 
the  genetic  proeeeaee  of  die  mental  Hfe  ia  ccmtained  in.  dieir  ezbeit- 
nre  inveetxgatime.  And  jet  tfbeae  inrestigations  lack  in  fruitlaU 
9em  of  ideas  as  well  aa  in  energedeallj  compreheDsiTe  cogcncj. 
For  tiiey  everywhere  confose  die  demonstratum  of  that  which  can 
be  diacoTered  aa  onireraallj  Talid  content  in  the  pajdiical  fane- 
tiona,  with  die  aaamnption  that  this  ia  alao  genedcaOj  the  original 
and  determining;  and  since  this  philoaophj  has  no  other  principle 
than  diat  of  psjchologieal  laet^  it  regards  withoat  criticiBm  all  that 
can  in  thia  manner  be  demonstrated  to  be  actnal  content  oi  mpntal 
activity,  aa  mif^videni  trmtM.  The  som-total  of  these  principles  is 
demgnated  as  eostinon  aease^  and  as  siash  is  heM  to  form  the  sapreme 
mle  for  all  philosophical  knowledge. 

9.  In  the  philosophj  of  the  German  Enlightenment  all  these 
tendencies  mingle  with  the  after- workings  of  the  Cartesian  and 
Leibnizian  rationalism.  The  twofold  tendency  in.  the  method  of 
this  latter  system  had  taken  on  a  fixed  systematic  form  through 
the  agency  of  Christian  Wolff.  According  to  him,  all  subjects 
should  be  regarded  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  eternal 
truths  and  from  that  of  the  contingent  truths :  for  every  province 
of  reality  there  is  a  knowledge  through  conceptions  ami  another 
through  facts,  an  a  priori  science  proceeding  from  the  intellect  and 
an  a  pojtteriori  science  arising  from  perception.  These  two  54!iences 
were  to  combine  in  the  result  in  such  a  way  that,  for  example,  em- 
pirical psychology  must  show  the  actual  existed n«'e  in  fact  of  all 
those  activities  which,  in  rational  psychology,  were  <le<iuced  from 
the  metaphysical  conception  of  the  soul,  and  frf">m  the  "  faculties  " 
fesalting  from  this  conception.  On  the  other  han<i.  following  Leib- 
psecedent,  the  distinction  in  value  of  the  two  modes  of  knowl- 
so  far  retained  as  to  regard  only  the  intellectual  knowledge 
r  and  distinct  insight,  while  empirical  (or,  as  they  said  at 

iSy  historical)  knowledge  was   regarded  as  a  more   or  less 

and  confused  idea  of  things. 

dogically,  the  two  kinds  of   knowledge   were  divaied,  in 
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accordance  with  the  Cartesian  model,  into  the  idem  mnote  and  the 
idem  adverdUUB.  Yet  Wolff  himself ,  agreeably  to  the  metaphysical 
direction  of  his  thought,  laid  less  weight  upon  the  genetic  element. 
But  the  opposite  was  the  case  with  his  adherents  and  opponents, 
who  were  already  standing  under  the  influence  of  the  French  and 
English  theories.  The  general  course  of  the  development  was  that 
the  importance  which  Leibniz  and  Wolff  had  conceded  to  empiricism 
was  increased  more  and  more  by  the  penetration  of  the  Lockian 
principles.  The  psychological  method  gained  the  preponderance 
over  the  metaphysico-ontological  step  by  step,  and  within  the  psy- 
chological method  increasing  concessions  were  made  to  sensualism, 
of  such  a  nature  that  ultimately  not  only  earnest  men  of  science 
like  Kiidiger  and  Lossius,  but  especially  a  great  part  of  the  ''  popu- 
lar philosophers  "  supported  completely  the  doctrine  that  all  human 
ideas  arise  from  sense-perception.  The  motley  and  irregular  series 
of  stages  in  which  this  process  completed  itself  has  only  a  literary- 
historical  interest,^  because  no  new  arguments  came  to  light  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Only  one  of  these  men  used  the  psychologico-epistemological 
dualism  which  prevailed  in  the  German  philosophy  of  the  Enlight 
eni]^ent,  to  make  an  original  and  fruitful  turn.  Heinrich  Lambert^ 
who  was  fully  abreast  of  the  natural  science  of  his  time,  had 
grown  into  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  mathematico-logical 
method  as  completely  as  he  had  into  an  insight  into  thd  worth  of 
experience:  and  in  the  phenomenology  of  his  New  Organon^  in 
attempting  to  fix  the  limits  for  the  psychological  significance  of 
these  two  elements  of ^  knowledge,  he  disposed  the  mixture  of  the 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori  constituents  requisite  for  knowing  reality, 
in  a  way  that  led  to  the  distitiction  of  form  and  content  in  ideas.  The 
content-elements  of  thought,  he  taught,  can  be  given  only  by  per^ 
oeption :  but  their  mode  of  connection,  the  form  of  relation  which 
is  thought  between  them,  is  not  given  from  without,  but  is  a  proper 
activity  of  the  mind.  This  distinction  could  be  read  out  of  Locke's 
ambiguous  exposition : '  but  no  one  had  conceived  it  so  sharply  and 
precisely  from  this  point  of  view  as  Lambert.  And  this  point  of 
view  was  of  great  importance  for  the  genetic  consideration  of  the 
ideas  of  the  human  mind.  It  followed  from  it,  that  it  was  neither 
possible  to  derive  the  content  from  the  mere  form,  nor  the  form  of 
knowledge  from  the  content.     The  first  refuted  the  logical  rational 

»  Cf.  W.  Windelband,  Oesch.  d.  neueren  PhUonophie,  I.  §§  53-56. 

«  Cf.  the  demonstration  In  G.  Hartenstein,  Locke'**  Lehre  von  der  mensch 
lichen  ErkenntnisB  in  Vergleichung  mit  LeibniM*  Kritik  derselben  (Leipe 
1861,  Abhandl  d.  «<!cA«.  Ge»,  d,  Wissensch,). 
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wax  widi  wbieii  W(dfE  would  wgai  aH  oiilsolog7  and  mfftaphyaMa 
Irmii  the  most  genefal  pnndplcs  of  logic^  and  nltimately  fDoia  tb« 
one  prineipie  of  eootEadietioa;  ti&e  odier  took  tiie  bass  awaj  &am. 
senaoalimn,  wkick  thoogfat  tiiat  witii  \Akt  eontents  of  peieeptiaa  tikt 
knowledge  alao  of  their  feiationa  was  inunediatiely  giv«ii^  Out  of 
thia  gytRir  for  the  ^  improvemesit  c^  metaphyaica  ^  die  taA.  ot  da&- 
folying  out  theae  rekitiog  forma  from  the  total  maaa  of  expeziaiee^ 
and  of  making:  eiear  their  relation  to  eontent.  Bat  Lamb^  ao«igbt 
m  rain  for  a  sing^  luufying  prineipie  for  thia  pnrpoae,^  and  bia 
*^ Arekiieki&mik'^  finally  contented  itself  widi  making  a  coDectioa 
of  them  not  baaed  on  any  internal  prinei^e^ 

10,  While  all  theae  theoriea  aa  to  die  origin  of  hnman  ideas  were 
fying  about  in  the  Uterary  market,  the  reeoneiling  word  npon  the 
problem  of  innate  ideas  had  been  long  spoken,  bat  was  waiting  in  a 
maonaeript  in  the  Hanorerian  library  for  the  powerfnl  effect  which 
its  pnMieatioii  was  to  prodnee.  LefbmZj  in  his  NtHt^eamx  iSssaij^ 
had  proiided  the  Loekian  ideology  with  a  eridcal  commentary  in 
detail,  and  had  embodied  within  it  the  deepest  thoughts  of  his  phi- 
losophy and  the  finest  conclusions  of  his  Monadology. 

Among  the  arguments  with  which  Locke  combated  the  doctrine 
that  ideas  were  innate,  had  been  that  with  which  he  maintained 
that  there  coald  be  nothing  in  the  mind  of  which  the  mind  knew 
nothing.  This  principle  had  also  been  pronoanced  by  him '  in  the 
form  that  the  »onl  thinks  not  always.  By  this  principle  the  Car- 
tesian definition  of  the  soul  as  a  res  cogitans  was  brought  into  ques- 
tion :  for  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  substance  cannot  be  denied 
it  at  any  moment.  In  this  sense  the  question  had  been  often  dis- 
cusse^l  between  the  schools.  Leibniz,  however,  was  pointed  by  his 
Mona^lology  to  a  j>eculiar  intermediate  position.  Since,  in  his  view, 
the  soul,  like  every  monad,  is  a  "  representing  "  power,  it  must  have 
perceptions  at  every  moment :  but  since  all  monads,  even  those 
which  constitute  matter,  are  souls,  these  perceptions  cannot  pos- 
sibly all  Uj  clear  and  distinct.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies, 
therefore,  aKaiii  in  the  conception  of  unconscious  representations  or 
peiiieB  perceptkms  (cf.  al)Ove,  §31).  The  soul  (as  every  monad) 
always  luw  ideas  or  representations,  but  not  always  conscious,  not 
always  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  its  life  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  unconscious  to  conscious,  of  the  obscure  and  confused  to  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  or  representations. 

In  tliis  aspect  Leibniz  now  introduced  an  extremely  significant 


*  ThU  in  U'ni  HiM^fi  in  hla  interesting  correHpondence  with  Kant,  printed  in 
the  workH  of  tlit^  latter. 

*  JCtBdy  II.  1,  10  f. 
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conception  into  psychology  and  epistemology.  He  distingaished 
between  the  states  in  which  the  soul  merely  has  ideas,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  conedous  of  them.  The  former  he  designated  as  percep- 
tion, the  latter  as  apperception}  He  understood,  therefore,  by 
apperception  the  process  by  which  unconscious,  obscure,  and  con- 
fused representations  are  raised  into  clear  and  distinct  consciousness, 
and  thereby  recognised  by  the  soul  as  its  own  and  appropriated  by 
self-coneciousness.  The  genetic  process  of  the  psychical  life  consists 
in  the  chxinging  of  unconscioua  into  conscious  representations  or  ideas, 
in  taking  up  perceptions  into  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  self- 
consciousness.  In  the  light  of  the  Monadology  Leibniz's  methodo- 
logical view  of  the  empirical  or  contingent  truths  (cf.  §  30,  7)  took 
on  a  peculiar  colouring.  The  fact  that  the  monads  have  no  windows 
makes  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  perception  metaphysically  as  a 
working  of  things  upon  the  soul :  *  the  ideas  of  sense,  or  sense-pres- 
entations, must  rather  be  thought  as  activities  which  the  soul,  by 
virtue  of  the  pre-established  harmony,  develops  in  an  obscure  and 
confused  manner  (as  petites  perceptions)  j  and  the  transformation 
which  takes  place  in  them  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  process  of 
making  them  distinct  and  of  clearing  them  up,  —  as  a  taking  up  into 
self-consciousness,  as  apperception. 

Sensibility  and  understandingj  the  distinction  between  which  with 
Leibniz  coincides  with  that  of  different  degrees  of  clearness  and 
distinctness,  have,  therefore,  in  his  view,  the  same  content,  only 
that  the  former  has  in  obscure  and  confused  representation 
what  the*  latter  possesses  as  clear  and  distinct.  Nothing  comes 
into  the  soul  from  without;  that  which  it  consciously  represents 
has  been  already  unconsciously  contained  within  it:  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soul  cannot  bring  forth  anything  in  its  conscious 
ideas  which  has  not  been  within  it  from  the  beginning.  Hence 
Leibniz  must  decide  that  in  a  certain  sense,  that  is,  unconsciously, 
all  ideas  are  innate ;  and  that  in  another  sense,  that  is,  consciously,  no 
idea  is  innate  in  the  human  soul.  He  designates  this  relation,  which 
had  been  previously  sketched  in  the  principles  of  the  Monadology, 
by  the  name  virtual  innateness  of  ideas. 

This  thought,  which  is  at  once  treated  as  the  controlling  point  of 
view  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Essays^  is  carried  out  especially 
with  reference  to  the  universal  or  eternal  truths.  This  was  indeed 
the  burning  question :  here  the  one  party  (the  Neo-Platonists,  and 
in  part  the  Cartesians)  maintained  that  these  were  innate  ''actu- 

^  Princ,  de  la  Nat,  etdela  Chrdce^  4,  where  the  relationahip  with  the  Lockian 
reflection  comeB  out  strongly ;  Nouv.  Ess,  H,  9,  4. 
«  N.  S,  IV.  4,  6. 
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the  harmony  of  the  aniyerse,  are  innate  within  the  eool  as  internal 
powers.  This  deeper  unity  of  sensibility  and  understanding,  Herder 
called  feeling;  and  in  this  also  in  his  inquiry  as  to  the  ''Origin  of 
Language,"  he  found  the  function  which  embraces  all  senses  like  a 
unity,  and  by  means  of  which  the  psycho-physical  mechanism  of 
producing  and  hearing  sounds  {Timens  Aud  H&rena)  is  raised  to 
become  the  expression  of  thought. 

12.  More  important  still  was  another  effect  of  the  work  of  Leib> 
niz.  It  was  no  less  a  thinker  than  Kant  who  undertook  to  build  up 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nauveaux  Essais  into  a  system  of  epistemology 
(cf.  S  34,  12).  The  Konigsberg  philosopher  was  stimulated  by  that 
work  to  one  of  the  most  important  turns  in  his  development,  and 
completed  it  in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation}  He  had  already  grown 
out  of  the  Wolffian  school-metaphysics  and  had  been  long  employed 
with  the  examination  of  the  empirical  theories,  and  yet  could  not 
satisfy  himself  with  them.'  On  the  contrary,  he  was  proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  establishing  metaphysics  upon  a  new  basis,  and  was 
following  Lambert's  attempts  to  make  a  beginning  at  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  distinction  of  form  and  content  in  knowledge. 
Now  Leibniz  showed  with  reference  to  the  ''  eternal  tjruths "  that 
they  inhered  already  as  involuntary  relating  forms  within  sense 
experience  itself,  to  be  raised  and  brought  to  clear  and  distinct  con- 
sciousness by  the  reflection  of  the  understanding.  This  principle  of 
virtual  innateness  is  the  nerve  of  Kant^s  Inaugural  Dissertation :  the 
metaphysical  truths  lie  in  the  soul  as  laws  of  its  activity,'  to  enter 
into  active  function  on  occasion  of  experience,  and  then  to  become 
object  and  content  of  the  knowledge  of  the  understanding. 

Kant  now  applies  this  point  of  view  in  a  new  and  fruitful  manner 
to  sensuous  knowledge.  From  methodical  reasons  he  opposed  this  to 
intellectual  knowledge  much  more  sharply  even  than  the  Wolffians : 
but  on  this  account  the  question  for  him  was,  whether  there  are 
perhaps  in  the  world  of  the  senses  just  such  original  form-relations 
as  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  intellectual  world  by  Leibniz  and 
recognised  by  Kant  himself  (cf.  §  8,  and  the  whole  Sectio  IV.  of  the 
treatise  De  muiidi  sensibUis  et  inteUigibilis  forjna  et  principiis) :  and 
thus  he  discovered  the  "pure  Forms  of  the  sensibility  "^ —  space  and 
time.  They  are  not  innate  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  acquired,  yet 
not  abstracted  from  the  data  of  sensibility,  but   ab  ipsa  mentis 

1  The  dependence  of  this  essay  upon  the  Nouveat»z  Essais  has  been  shown  by 
W.  Windelband,  Vierteljahrschr.  f,  wissenseh.  Philos,,  I.,  1876,  pp.  284  ff. 

*  This  is  best  proved  by  the  essay  which  apparently  stands  farthest  removed 
from  metaphysics,  The  Dreams  of  a  Ohost  Seer.    Cf.  also  Part  VI.  ch.  1. 

*  De  Mundi  Sens,  et  Int,^  §  o:  dantur  per  ipsam  naturam  intellectus.  CI 
I  8,  also  the  corollary  to  §  8. 
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actiome  mcmmdmm  perpetmoM  lege$  wemaa  mta  coofdmamie  [from  the 
Terj  au!tioii  of  the  mind  coontiniting  its  aensatioiis  acoording  to 
perpetual  btws],  and  like  the  intdlectnal  Forms  thej  are  recognised 
bj  attending  to  the  mind's  activity  on  occasion  of  experience, — the 
business  of  mathematics 

Another  formulation  was  given  to  the  principle  of  yirtnal  innate- 
ness  by  Tetens.  He  wrote  his  essays  on  human  nature  and  its 
development  under  the  impression  received  from  Kanfs  Inaugural 
DiM$ertaiion.  He,  too,  declares  that  the  ^acts  of  thought"  are  the 
first  original  relation-thoughts  ( VerhaltmissgedUinken) :  we  learn 
them  by  applying  them  when  we  think;  and  thus  they  prove 
themselves  to  be  the  natural  laws  of  tkomgkL  The  universal  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  philosoi^cal  knowledge  are, 
accordingly,  ^  subjective  necessities "  in  which  the  essential  nature 
of  the  thinking  soul  itself  comes  to  consciousness. 

S  S4.  Kamrladge  of  tte  Ottsr  World. 

The  background  of  all  these  theories  is  their  epistemological  pur- 
pose. This,  however,  assumes  from  the  beginning  a  somewhat 
narrower  place  under  the  presupposition  of  the  naive  realism  which 
became  attached  to  the  Cartesian  metaphysics.  The  principle  of 
the  cogito  ergo  9um  made  the  self-knowledge  of  the  mind's  nature 
appear  as  the  original  certainty,  as  that  which  was  self-evident  and 
immediately  free  from  doubt ;  but  the  greater  the  difference  in  kind 
which  was  conceived  to  exist  between  the  world  of  consciousness 
and  that  of  space  and  bodies,  the  greater  the  difficulties  that  pre- 
sented themselves  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  knowing  this 
latter  world.  This  fact  was  taught  at  once  by  the  metaphysical 
development  immediately  after  Descartes  (cf.  §  31),  and  the  same 
was  now  repeated  in  the  most  various  forms  in  connection  with  the 
translation  of  these  same  thoughts  into  the  language  of  empirical 
psychology  and  sensualism. 

There  is  thus  in  the  epistemology  of  modern  philosophy  from  its 
beginning  a  superionfy  attributed  to  inner  experience,  by  virtue  of 
which  knowledge  of  the  onter  world  becomes  problematical.  In  this  an 
after- working  of  the  Terminis^n,  with  which  the  Middle  Ages  had 
ended,  asserts  itself  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  modern  thought 
as  a  determining  mode  of  view:  the  heterogeneity  of  the  outer 
and  inner  worlds  gives  the  mind  a  proud  feeling  of  a  substantial 
quality  peculiar  to  itself  as  contrasted  with  things,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  and  doubtfulness  in  orienting 
itself  in  this  world  which  is  to  it  strange  and  foreign.     In  this  way 
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the  very  statement  of  the  fundamental  problem  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Enlightenment  shows  itself  to  be  an  echo  of  that  deepening 
of  the  mind  within  itself,  that  placing  of  consciousness  upon  an  inde- 
pendent basis  over  against  the  outer  world,  with  which  the  ancient 
philosophy  ended  its  course.  In  this  was  rooted  the  power  of  the 
Augustinian  spirit  over  modem  philosophy. 

1.  The  preponderance  of  the  inner  experience  asserts  itself  very 
strongly  also  with  Lackey  although  in  principle  he  placed  sensation 
and  reflection  upon  an  equality  psychologically,  and  in  his  genetic 
theory  even  made  the  latter  dependent  upon  the  former.  But  in 
assigning  the  epistemological  values  this  relation  is  at  once  reversed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Cartesian  principles.  For  the  dualism  of  finite 
substances  which  the  great  French  metaphysician  had  propounded  is 
quietly  introduced  by  Locke  in  conjunction  with  the  dualism  of  the 
sources  of  experience :  sensation  is  designed  to  furnish  knowledge  of 
the  corporeal  outer  world,  reflection  to  give  knowledge  of  the  activities 
of  the  mind  itself :  and  in  this  consideration  it  is  naturally  found 
that  the  latter  is  much  more  suited  to  its  task  than  the  former. 
Our  knowledge  of  our  own  states  is  intuitive  and  the  most  certain  of 
all ;  and  with  a  knowledge  of  our  states  we  are  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  and  undoubtedly  sure  of  our  own  existence  also.  Locke 
presents  this  doctrine  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge  of  self  with 
an  almost  verbal  adherence  to  Descartes.'  With  reference  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  corporeal  world,  on  the  other  hand,  his  attitude 
is  much  more  reserved.  Such  a  knowledge  is  possible  only  through 
sensation ;  and  although  it  still  deserves  the  name  knowledge,  it  yet 
lacks  complete  certainty  and  adequacy.  Primarily,  it  is  only  the 
presence  of  the  idea  in  the  mind  that  is  intuitively  certain ;  that  a 
thing  corresponds  to  the  idea  is  not  intuitively  certain,  and  demon- 
stration can  at  most  teach  that  there  is  a  thing  there,  but  can 
predicate  nothing  concerning  this  thing. 

To  be  sure,  Locke  is  not  at  all  in  agreement  with  himself  on  this 
point.  In  connection  with  his  theory  of  the  ideas  of  sensation,  he 
adopts  the  doctrine  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  sense  qualities 
quite  in  the  form  worked  out  by  Descartes  (cf.  S  31,  2),  designates 
them  happily  by  the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities, 
adds,  as  tertiary  qualities,  such  powers  as  express  the  relation  of  one 
body  to  another,  declares  primary  qualities  to  be  those  which  really 
belong  to  bodies  in  themselves,  and  reckons,  also,  impenetrability 
in  this  class,  in  addition  to  those  assigned  to  it  by  Descartes.  As 
compared  with  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  this  is  in  its  essence  a 

1  Suay  IV.  9,  8. 
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<^mdftl«iM€  (the  category  of  inherence)  is  cooapieaoas  in  an  CBpeeial 
■Mmwr,  for  »U  other  eontente  and  leUtiocu  can  be  thoo^t  only 
M  bclMifpiig  to  Kmie  sobatuioe.  This  relation,  therefore,  has  Beality, 
—(be  idea  of  inbatonce  ia,  aecording  to  Locke's  expression,  eetypol, 
—  but  only  in  the  sense  that  we  are  forced  to  assume  a  real  substrate 
for  th«  modes  given  in  particolax  ideas,  withoat  being  able  to  make 
■ny  assertion  as  to  That  this  snbetrate  itself  is.  Substance  is  the 
nppcirter,  itself  unknown,  of  known  qoalities,  which  we  hare  occa- 
•ton  to  assume  belong  together. 

Thin  view  that  substances  are  nnknowable  does  not,  indeed, 
hlnitftr  liucke  from  taking  in  hand  at  another  passage,*  in  an  entirely 
tJiHoslaii  fashion,  a  division  of  all  substances  into  "cogitative  and 
IwtOlflMivn."     On  the  other  band,  he  applies  the  view  to  his  treat- 

'  MmVi  II.  *,  7  ff.     Cf.  sUo  B.  RUttenaQer,  Zm  VoTgt»eM^H  <tN  Id/tiditfi*n» 
wA  KrtlMnmiu  ( Krrllmrji,  1662),  and  G«ll,  op.  cU.,  pp.  6fl  ff. 
*lh.  IV,  1. 

■lU  li.9M»i  IV.  10.  g. 
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ment  of  the  co^to  ergo  sum.  This  principle  he  carries  over  entirely 
from  the  metaphysical  realm  into  that  of  empirical  psychology. 
Self-certainty  is  for  him  that  of  the  ''internal  sense";  intuition  in 
this  case  refers  only  to  our  states  and  activities,  not  to  our  essence ; 
it  shows  us,  indeed,  immediately  and  without  doubt,  that  we  are, 
but  not  what  we  are.  The  question  as  to  the  substance  of  the  soul 
(and  accordingly  the  question  also  as  to  its  relation  to  the  body)  is 
as  incapable  of  an  answer  as  the  question  as  to  the  ''what"  of  any 
substance  whatever. 

Nevertheless,  Locke  holds  it  to  be  possible  to  gain  a  demonstrative 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  Ood,  For  this  purpose  he  adopts  the 
first  of  the  Cartesian  proofs  (cf.  §  30,  5)  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form,  and  adds  the  ordinary  cosmological  argument.  An  infinitei 
eternal,  and  perfect  being  must  be  thought,  an  ultimate  cause  of 
finite  substances  of  which  man  intuitively  knows  himself  to  be  one. 

So  manifold  and  full  of  contradictions  are  the  motifit  which  cross 
in  Locke's  doctrine  of  knowledge.  The  exposition,  apparently  so 
easy  and  transparent,  to  which  he  diluted  Cartesianism,  glides  over 
and  away  from  the  eddies  which  come  up  out  of  the  dark  depths  of 
its  historical  presuppositions.  But  as  the  ambiguous,  indeterminate 
nature  of  his  psychology  unfolded  itself  in  the  antithesis  in  the  fol- 
lowing developments,  so,  too,  this  epistemological  metaphysics  offered 
points  of  departure  for  the  most  varied  transformations. 

2.  The  very  first  of  these  shows  an  audacious  energy  of  one-sided- 
ness  in  contrast  with  the  indecisiveness  of  Locke.  jB^A:^^  brought 
the  ascendency  of  inner  experience  to  complete  dominance  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  wavering  position  which  Locke  had  taken  upon  the 
question  as  to  the  knowledge  of  bodies.  This  he  did  with  the  aid 
of  his  extreme  Nominalism  and  with  a  return  to  the  doctrines  of 
Hobbes.  He  demolished  the  conception  of  corporeal  substance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  it  was 
held  that  a  part  of  that  complex  of  ideas  which  perception  presents 
us  as  a  body  should  be  separated  out,  and  another  part  retained  as 
alone  real;  but  this  distinction,  as  Hobbes  had  already  taught 
(cf.  §  31,  2),  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  erroneous.  The  "mathe- 
matical "  qualities  of  bodies  are  as  truly  ideas  within  us  as  the 
sense  qualities,  and  Berkeley  had  demonstrated  exactly  this  point 
with  analogous  arguments  in  his  Theory  of  Vision.  He  attacks  the 
warrant  of  the  distinction  of  Descartes  (and  of  Democritus).  But 
while,  according  to  this  view,  all  qualities  of  bodies  without  excep- 
tion are  ideas  in  us,  Locke  has  retained  as  their  real  supporter  a 
superfiuous  unknowable  "substance" ;  in  a  similar  way  others  speak 
of  matter  as  the  substrate  of  sensible  qualities.        >  ~i 
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Bat  in  all  these  cases,  says  Berkeley,  it  is  demanded  of  us  to 
regard  an  abstraction  as  the  only  actual  reality.  Abstract  ideas, 
however,  do  not  exist,  — they  do  not  exist  even  in  the  mind,  to  say 
nothing  of  existing  in  natura  rerum.  Locke  was  then  quite  right  in 
saying  that  no  one  could  know  this  ''substance  ":  no  one  can  even 
think  it;  it  is  a  fiction  of  the  schools.  For  the  naiVe  consciousness, 
for  ''common  sense,"  whose  cause  Berkeley  professes  to  maintain 
against  the  artificial  subtlety  of  philosophers,  bodies  are  just  exactly 
what  is  perceived,  no  more  and  no  less ;  it  is  only  the  philosophers 
who  seek  for  something  else  behind  what  is  perceived,  — something 
mysterious,  abstract,  of  which  they  themselves  cannot  say  what  it 
is.  For  the  unperverted  mind,  body  is  what  one  sees,  touches, 
tastes,  smells,  and  hears :  its  esse  is  percipi. 

Body  is  then  nothing  but  a  complex  of  ideas.  If  we  abstract  from 
a  cherry  all  the  qualities  which  can  be  perceived  through  any  of  the 
senses,  what  is  left  ?  Nothing.  The  ideaUmn  which  sees  in  a  body 
nothing  farther  than  a  bundle  of  ideas  is  the  view  of  the  common 
man;  it  should  be  that  of  philosophers  also.  Bodies  possess  no 
other  reality  than  that  of  being  perceived.  It  is  false  to  suppose 
that  there  is  in  addition  to  this  a  substance  inherent  within  them, 
which  "appears  "  in  their  qualities.  They  are  nothing  but  the  sum 
of  these  qualities. 

In  reply  to  the  question  that  lies  close  at  hand,  in  what  the  differ^ 
ence  consists  between  the  "  real "  or  actual  body  and  that  which  is 
only  imagined  or  dreamed  of,  if  all  bodies  are  only  perceived, 
Berkeley  answers  with  a  spiritualistic  metaphysics.  The  ideas 
which  constitute  the  existence  of  the  outer  world  are  activities  of 
spirits.  Of  the  two  Cartesian  worlds  only  one  has  substantial 
existence ;  only  the  res  cogitantes  are  real  substances,  the  res  extensoe 
are  their  ideas.  But  to  finite  spirits  the  ideas  are  given,  and  the 
origin  of  all  ideas  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  infinite  Spirit,  in  Ghd, 
The  reality  of  bodies  consists,  therefore,  in  this,  that  their  ideas  are 
communicated  by  God  to  finite  spirits,  and  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  God  habitually  does  this  we  call  laws  of  Nature.  Hence 
Bishop  Berkeley  finds  no  metaphysical  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
Grod  under  certain  circumstances  departs  from  the  usual  order  for 
some  especial  end,  and  in  this  case  man  speaks  of  miracles.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  body  is  unreal  which  is  presented  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual mind  according  to  the  mechanism  of  memory  or  imagination, 
and  without  being  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the  mind  by 
God.  And  finally,  since  the  actual  corporeal  world  is  thus  changed 
into  a  system  of  ideas  willed  by  God,  the  purposiveness  which  its 
arrangement  and  the  order  of  its  changes  exhibit  gives  rise  to  no 
further  problem. 
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The  parallelism  between  this  inference  from  Locke  and  that 
which  Malebranche  had  drawn  from  Descartes  is  unmistakable ;  and 
Malebranche  and  Berkeley  are  also  at  one  in  holding  that  God  alone 
is  the  active  force  in  the  world,  and  that  no  individual  thing  is 
efficiently  operative  (cf.  §  31,  8).  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  see 
how  the  extreme  Realism  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  extreme 
Nominalism  of  the  Englishman  amount  to  the  same  thing.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  views  are  based  could  not  be  more  different : 
the  result  is  the  same.  For  what  still  separated  the  two  could  be 
easily  removed  out  of  the  way.  This  was  proved  by  a  contemporary 
and  countryman  of  Berkeley's,  Arthur  CMier  (1680-1732)  in  his 
interesting  treatise  Clavis  UniverscUis.^  Malebranche,'  indeed,  as  a 
Cartesian,  had  not  directly  demurred  to  the  reality  of  the  corporeal 
world,  but  had  held  that  we  could  understand  the  knowledge  of  this 
world  by  man,  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  ideas  of  bodies  in 
Ood  are  the  common  original,  in  accordance  with  which  God  pro- 
duces, on  the  one  hand,  the  actual  bodies,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
ideas  of  these  bodies  in  finite  minds.  Collier  showed  now  that  in 
this  theory  the  reality  of  the  corporeal  world  played  a  completely 
superfluous  rdle:  since  no  actual  relation  between  the  corporeal 
world  and  human  ideas  is  assumed,  the  value  of  human  ideas  for 
knowledge  remains  quite  the  same  if  we  posit  only  an  ideal  cor- 
poreal world  in  €rod,  and  regard  this  as  the  real  object  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  idealism,  which  proceeded  in  this  way  from  the  cogito  ergo 
8tim  along  several  paths,  was  attended  by  still  another  paradox  as 
a  by-product,  which  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century  without  any  definite  name  or  form.  Each 
individual  mind  has  certain,  intuitive  knowledge  only  of  itself  and 
of  its  states,  nor  does  it  know  anything  of  other  minds  except 
through  ideas,  which  refer  primarily  to  bodies  and  by  an  argument 
from  analogy  are  interpreted  to  indicate  minds.  If,  however,  the 
whole  corporeal  world  is  only  an  idea  in  the  mind,  every  individual 
is  ultimately  certain  only  of  his  own  existence ;  the  reality  of  all 
else,  all  other  minds  not  excluded,  is  problematical  and  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  This  doctrine  was  at  that  time  designated  as 
Egoism,  now  it  is  usually  called  Solipsiem,    It  is  a  metaphysical 

1  The  alternative  title  of  the  book  reads,  A  New  Inquiry  afier  Truth,  being 
a  DemonMtration  of  the  NonSxiitenee  or  ImpouHbilUy  of  an  External  World 
(Lond.  1128).  It  was  edited  together  with  Berkeley's  treatise  in  the  German 
*'  Collection  of  the  Principal  Writings  which  deny  the  Beality  of  their  own 
Body  (  //)  and  of  the  whole  Corporeal  World,''  by  Eschenbach  (Roetock,  1766). 

*  Whose  doctrine  had  become  known  in  Enghmd  by  the  agency  especially  of 
John  Xorria  (Sseai  <rt<n  Tkeorie  du  Monde  IdSal^  Lond.  1704). 
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sport  which  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  individual;  for  the 
solipsist  refutes  himself  by  beginning  to  prove  his  doctrine  to 
others. 

Thus,  following  in  the  train  of  the  Meditations,  in  which  Descartes 
recognised  self -consciousness  as  the  rescuing  rock  in  the  sea  of 
doubty  the  result  was  finally  reached  which  Kant  later  characterised 
as  a  scandal  to  philosophy ;  namely,  that  a  proof  was  demanded  for 
the  reality  of  the  outer  world,  and  none  adequate  could  be  found. 
The  French  materialists  declared  that  Berkeley's  doctrine  was  an 
insane  delusion,  but  was  irrefutable. 

8.  The  transformation  of  Locke's  doctrine  by  Berkeley  leads 
farther  in  a  direct  line  to  Hume*8  theory  of  knowledge.  To  the 
nominalistic  denial  of  abstract  ideas  the  penetrative  and  profound 
Scot  attached  his  distinction  of  all  intellectual  functions  into  im- 
pressions, and  ideas  which  are  copies  of  impressions;  and  coincident 
with  his  distinction  is  that  of  intuitive  and  demonstrative  knowl- 
edge. Each  kind  of  knowledge  has  its  own  kind  of  certainty. 
Intuitive  knowledge  consists  simply  in  the  affirmation  of  actually 
present  impressions.  What  impressions  I  have,  I  can  declare  with 
absolute  certainty.  I  can  make  no  mistake  in  this,  in  so  far  as  I 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  simply  stating  that  I  have  a  perception 
possessing  this  or  that  simple  or  complex  content,  without  adding 
any  conceptions  which  would  put  any  interpretation  upon  this 
content. 

As  among  the  most  important  of  these  impressions  which  have 
immediate  intuitive  certainty  Hume  reckons  the  relations  in  space 
and  time  of  the  contents  of  sensation,  —  the  fixing  of  the  co-exist- 
ence or  suooession  of  elementary  impressions.  The  spatial  order  in 
which  the  contents  of  perception  present  themselves  is  undoubtedly 
given  immeiliately  with  the  contents  themselves,  and  we  likewise 
possess  a  snre  impression  as  to  whether  the  different  contents  are 
perceived  at  the  same  time  or  in  succession.  Contkjuity  in  space 
and  time  is  therefore  intuitively  given  together  with  the  impres- 
sions, and  of  these  faints  the  human  mind  possesses  a  knowledge 
which  is  perfectly  certain  and  in  nowise  to  he  quCvStioned.  Only, 
in  characterising  Hume's  doctrine,  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that 
this  absolutely  certain  matter-of-fact  (juality,  which  Ix^hings  tc^ 
impressions,  is  solely  that  of  their  presence  as  mental  states.  In 
this  meaning  and  restriction  intuitive  knowledge  embraces  not  only 
the  facts  of  inner  experience,  but  also  those  of  outer  experience,  but 
at  the  price  of  recognising  that  the  latter  are  i)roperly  only  sjx^cies 
of  the  former,  —  a  knowledge,  that  is.  of  mental  states. 

Contiguity  in  space  and  time  is,  however,  but  the  most  elementary 
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form  of  association  between  perceptions ;  besides  this  Hume  reckons 
two  other  laws,  those  of  resemblance  (or  contrast,  respectively)  and 
causality.  As  regards  the  former  of  these  two  forms  of  relation, 
we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  impression  of  the  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  of  sensations,  and  of  the  different  degrees  of  these ;  it  consists 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  resemblance  in  our  own  (sensi- 
tive) action,  and  belongs  therefore  to  the  impressions  of  the  inner 
sense,  which  Locke  called  reflection.  On  this  is  based,  consequently, 
a  demonstrative  knowledge  of  complete  certainty ;  it  concerns  the 
forms  of  that  comparison  between  magnitudes  which  we  perform 
upon  the  given  contents  of  our  ideas,  and  is  nothing  but  an  analysis 
of  the  regularity  with  which  this  takes  place.  This  demonstrative 
science  is  mathematics ;  it  develops  the  laws  of  equality  and  propor- 
tion with  reference  to  numbers  and  space,  and  Hume  is  inclined  to 
concede  a  still  higher  epistemological  value  to  arithmetic  than. to 
geometry.* 

4.  But  majthematics  is  also  the  sole  demonstrative  science;  and  is 
that  just  because  it  relates  to  nothing  else  thian  the  possible  relar 
tions  between  contents  of  ideas,  and  asserts  nothing  whatever  as  to 
any  relation  of  these  to  a  real  world.  In  this  way  the  terministic 
principle  of  Hobbes  (cf.  §  30,  3)  is  in  complete  control  with  Hume, 
but  the  latter  proceeds  still  more  consistently  with  his  limitation  of 
this  theory  to  pure  mathematics.  For  Hume  declares  that  no  asser- 
tion respecting  the  external  world  is  capable  of  demonstration ;  all 
our  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  ascertaining  and  verifying  of 
impressions,  and  to  the  relations  of  these  mental  states  to  each 
other. 

Hence  it  seems  to  Hume  an  unauthorised  trenching  of  thought 
beyond  its  own  territory,  when  the  resemblance  between  ideas  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  metaphysical  identity;  this  is  the  case  in 
every  employment  of  the  conception  of  substance.  Whence  is  this 
conception  ?  It  is  not  perceived,  it  is  not  found  as  a  content  either 
in  particular  sensations  or  in  their  relations;  substance  is  the 
unknown,  indescribable  support  of  the  known  contents  of  ideas. 
Whence  this  idea  for  which  no  impression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  circuit  of  sensations  as  its  necessary  original  ?  Its  origin  is 
to  be  sought  in  reflection.  It  is  the  copy  of  a  f requer  tly  repeated 
conjunction  of  ideas.  By  the  repeated  being  together  of  impres- 
sions, by  the  ctistom  of  the  like  ideational  process  there  arises  by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  association  of  ideas  the  necessity  of  the  idea  of 
their  co-existence,  and  the  feeling  of  this  associative  necessity  of  the 

1  Treat.  L  2,  1 ;  L  8,  1. 
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Ldeational  process  is  thought  as  a  real  belonging  together  of  the 
elements  of  association,  i.e.  as  substance. 

The  thought-form  of  inherence  is  thus  psychologically  explained, 
and  at  the  same  time  epistemologically  rejected ;  nothing  corre- 
sponds to  it  further  than  the  feeling  of  a  likeness  in  the  ideational 
conjunction ;  and  aince  we  can  never  know  anything  of  existence 
except  by  immediate  sense-perception,  the  Reality  of  the  idea  of 
substance  is  incapable  of  proof.  It  is  clear  that  Hume  thus  makes 
Berkeley's  doctrine  his  own,  so  far  as  it  concerns  corporeal  things. 
But  Berkeley  had  but  half  done  his  work  upon  the  idea  of  substance. 
He  found  that  bodies  are  only  complexes  of  aeusations ;  that  their 
being  is  identical  with  their  being  perceived ;  that  there  is  no  sense 
or  meaning  in  hypostatising  their  belonging  together,  as  an  unknown 
substance  :  but  he  let  the  psychicaJ  substances,  spirits,  the  res  coyi- 
lantea,  stand ;  he  regarded  them  as  the  supports  or  agents  in  which 
all  these  ideational  activities  inhere.  Hume's  argument  applies  to 
this  latter  class  also.  What  Berke:]^  showed  of  the  cherry  is  true 
also  of  the  "  self."  Inner  perception,  also  (auch  waa  the  form  which 
it  had  actually  taken  on  already  with  Locke;  cf.  above,  No.  1), 
shows  only  activities,  states,  qualities.  Take  these  away,  and  noth- 
ing remains  of  Descartes'  res  cogilans  either :  only  the  "  custom  "  of 
constant  conjunction  of  ideas  in  imagination  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
conception  of  a  "mind";  the  self  is  only  a '■  bundle  of  perceptions."' 

The  same  consideration  holds  also,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  catu^ity, 
that  form  under  which  the  necessary  connection  between  contents 
of  ideas  is  usually  Uiought:  but  this  ia  neither  intuitively  nor  de- 
monstratively certain.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  not  per- 
ceived ;  all  that  we  oan  peiceire  by  the  senses  is  the  relation  in 
time,  according  to  which  one  regulaxly  follows  the  other.  If,  now, 
thought  interprets  this  sequence  into  a  consequence,  this  po»t  hoc 
into  a  propter  hoc,*  this  too  has  no  basis  in  the  content  of  the  ideas 
oansally  related  to  each  other.  From  a  "cause  "  it  is  not  possible 
to  deduce  logically  its  "  effect " ;  the  idea  of  an  effect  does  not  con- 
tain within  it  that  of  its  cause.  It  is  not  possible  to  understand 
the  causal  relation  analytically.*    Its  explanation  is,  according  to 

)  TYeal.  I.,  Put  IV.  The  ofajectlonkble  eoniequenccB  whleh  resulted  from 
this  for  religious  metaphysics  pertiapa  oecaaioned  Hnme,  when  working  over 
his  TrtalCte  into  the  Cuayi,  to  let  ibop  this  which  cut  moot  deeply  ol  >11  hia 
investigationB. 

*  Id  this  respect  Hnme  bad  s  forenumer  in  his  countTTmui  Joeeph  Gtanvil 
(18.36-1080),  who  combated  the  mecbaDical  natural  phlloeophy  from  the  stMid- 
point  of  orthodox  scepticism  iu  hla  SctptU  Sctentlfica,  IB56. 

■  The  same  tliought  Uy  already  at  the  basis  of  the  Occasion alUUc  meta- 
physics (cf.  %  31,  T);  for  the  easential  reason  for  its  taking  refuge  in  mediation 
by  the  will  of  Qod  waa  the  logital  Inoon^rthennbility  of  the  causal  relation. 
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Hume,  to  be  gained  by  means  of  association  of  ideas.  Through  the 
repetition  of  the  same  succession  of  ideas,  and  the  custom  of  finding 
them  follow  each  other,  an  inner  necessity  or  compulsion  arises  of 
imagining  and  expecting  the  second  after  the  first ;  and  the  feeling 
of  this  inner  necessity  with  which  one  idea  calls  up  another  is  inter- 
preted as  a  real  objective  necessity,  as  if  the  object  corresponding 
to  the  first  idea  forced  that  corresponding  to  the  other  to  a  real 
existence  in  natura  rerum.  The  impression  in  this  case  [of  which 
the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  copy]  is  the  necessary  relation 
between  the  ideational  ocHviHes  [activities  of  the  '<  imagination"], 
and  from  this  arises,  in  the  idea  of  causality,  the  idea  of  a  neces- 
sary relation  between  the  ideational  contents  [t.6.  that  A.  causes  B ; 
whereas  the  case  really  is  that  the  idea  of  A  causes  the  idea  of  B, 
i.e,  recalls  it  by  the  law  of  association]. 

rin  view  of  the  extreme  condensation  of  the  above  statement,  a  fuller  outline 
of  Home's  discussion  of  causality  may  be  useful.  As  found  hi  the  Treatise  it 
is  briefly  as  follows:  All  knowledge  as  to  matters  of  fact  (^^probability*'),  if 
it  goes  beyond  the  bare  present  sensation,  depends  on  causation.  This  contains 
th^  essential  elements,  —  contiguity,  succession,  and  necessary  connection.  We 
can  explain  the  first  two  (i.e.  can  &id  the  impression  from  which  they  come), 
but  no  impression  of  sensation  can  be  founa  for  the  third  and  most  impor- 
tant. To  aid  in  the  search  for  its  origin  we  examine  the  principle  both  in  its 
general  form  and  in  its  particular  application,  asking  (1),  why  we  say  that 
whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause,  and  (2),  why  we  conclude  that 
a  particular  cause  must  necessarily  have  a  particular  effect. 

(1)  Examination  of  the  first  gives  the  negative  result  Uiat  the  principle  is  not 
intuitively  or  demonstratively  certain  (the  opposite  is  not  inconceivable),  hence 
it  i»  not  derived  purely  a  priori,  i.e.  by  analysing  relations  between  ideas ; 
therefore  it  must  be  from  experience. —  (2)  Bttt  how  from  experience?  Taking 
for  convenience  the  second  question  stated  above,  the  particular  instead  of  the 
general,  it  is  evident  (a)  that  the  tenses  cannot  tell  that  a  particular  effect  will 
follow  a  given  cause  ;  tiiey  are  limited  to  the  present.  Nor  (6)  can  such  knowl- 
edge as  to  future  events  be  gained  by  reasoning  on  experience,  as  this  would 
involve  knowing  that  instances  of  which  we  have  had  no  experience  must 
resemble  those  of  which  we  had  experience  (would  assume  the  uniformity  of 
Natiu«).  (c)  Therefore  the  principle  apparently  must  come  from  the  only 
remaining  faculty,  imoffination.  This  seems  at  first  impossible,  in  view  of  the 
strong  beli^  which  attaches  to  these  ideas  {e.g,  that  fire  will  bum),  in  contra- 
distinction from  ordinary  ideas  of  fancy.  The  question  as  thus  shifted  now 
becomes :  (3)  How  explain  the  fact  that  we  believe  that  a  particular  effect  will 
follow  a  given  cause  ?  The  only  difference  between  the  ideas  of  the  senses  and 
memory  (in  which  we  believe)  and  those  of  fancy  (in  which  we  do  not)  is  that 
of  the  feeling  joined  with  them.    The  ideas  of  memory  are  more  strong  and 

The  same  was  also  recognised  by  Kant  in  his  ^^ Attempt  to  introduce  the  Concept 
tion  of  Negative  Quantities  into  Philosophy  "  (cf.  the  general  remark  at  the  close) 
in  a  manner  essentially  in  agreement  with  Hume.  And  finally,  Thomas  Brown 
(On  Cause  and  Effect)^  who  also  is  not  disinclined  to  OccasionaliBm  (cf.  op.  ctt., 
pp.  108  ff.),  in  a  very  interesting  way  deduces  psychologically,  and  at  the  same 
time  rejects  epistemologically  (ib.  184  ff.),  the  demand  for  an  *^ explaining*'  or 
^^understanding"  of  the  actual  succession  of  facts  in  time.  Perception  shows 
causes  and  effects  roughly.  The  explanation  of  the  process  consists,  then,  in  its 
analysis  into  particular,  simple  and  elementary  causal  relations.  By  this  means 
the  illusion  arises  as  if  these  latter  must  be  yet  again  made  analytically  com- 
prehensible. 
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this  standpoint  as  Poeitivism,  in  accordance  with  the  terminology  of 
our  century,  we  may  say  that  its  systematic  basis  was  established 
by  Hume. 

But  England's  deepest  thinker  gave  to  this  radical  theory  of 
knowledge  a  characteristic  supplement.  The  associations  of  ideas 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  conceptions  of  substance  and  causality 
are,  indeed,  attended  by  neither  intuitive  nor  demonstrative  certainty; 
instead  of  this,  however,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  convu^ian  which 
hoe  its  roots  in  feeling,  a  natural  belief  which,  imperverted  by  any 
theoretical  reflections,  asserts  itself  victoriously  in  man's  practical 
procedures,  and  is  completely  adequate  for  the  attainable  ends  of 
life  and  for  the  knowledge  relating  to  these.  On  this  rests  the 
experience  of  daily  life.  To  question  this  never  came  into  Hume's 
mind :  he  only  wishes  to  prevent  this  from  playing  the  rdle  of  an 
experimental  science,  for  which  it  is  inadequate.  With  the  entire 
earnestness  of  philosophical  depth  he  unites  an  open  vision  for  the 
needs  of  practical  life. 

7.  For  the  reception  of  this  positivism  the  intellectual  temper 
was  less  favourable  in  England  than  in  France.  Here  the  renuncia- 
tion of  any  attempt  at  a  metaphysics  of  things  lay  already  prepared 
in  the  fundamental  sceptical  tendency  which  had  made  its  appear- 
ance so  repeatedly  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy ;  and  the  preva- 
lence of  this  temper  had  been  especially  furthered  by  Bayle,  whose 
criticism  was,  indeed,  in  principle  directed  chiefly  against  the  rational 
grounding  of  religious  truths ;  but  at  the  same  time  applied  to  all 
knowledge  reaching  beyond  the  sensuous,  and  therefore  to  all  meta- 
physics. Besides  this,  there  was  in  the  French  literature  a  freer 
tendency  that  belongs  to  men  of  the  world,  which  had  likewise  been 
furthered  by  Bayle,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  influence  of  Eng- 
lishmen, —  a  tendency  which  would  strip  off  the  fetters  of  the  system 
of  the  schools,  and  demanded  the  immediate  reality  of  life  instead  of 
abstract  conceptions.  Thus  Bacon^s  doctrine,  with  its  limitation 
of  science  to  physical  and  anthropological  experience,  became  more 
efficacious  in  France  than  in  his  own  home.  The ''  point  de  syst^me  " 
meets  us  here  at  every  step ;  no  one  any  longer  wishes  to  know 
anything  of  the  '<  causes  premieres,"  and  this  Baconian  platform 
with  all  its  encyclopaedic  and  programmatic  extension  was  laid  down 
by  d^Alembert  as  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  Encyclopoedia} 

>Iuiiie :  his  idealism  is  half  podtivinii.  He  lays  especial  weight  upon  the  point 
that  behind  the  ideas  of  bodies  we  are  not  still  to  seek  for  something  abs&act, 
Homething  existent  in  itself.  If  this  principle  be  extended  to  minds,  we  have 
Hume^s  doctrine  ;  for  with  the  fall  of  Berkeley's  spiritoalistic  metaphysics,  the 
order  of  phenomena  willed  by  God,. to  which  he  had  redaoed  causality,  falls  alsa 
1  In  the  Discours  Priliminaire.  *      . 
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In  Gernmny  the  Wolffian  system  was  opposed  with  the  "point  de 
«j^^iN«  "  by  iu<»n  like  Orousaz  and  Maupertuis  on  grounds  of  taste, 
and,  in  fact,  the  {xnlantry  of  this  text-book  philosophy  offered  many 
}XMnt«  of  attack.  In  contrast  with  this  the  Grerman  P^ppuiar  FkUo^- 
m^}l  pridtHl  itself  upon  its  absence  of  system;  as  developed  by 
Mendolsisi^hn  it  would  refrain  from  all  subtleties  as  to  that  which 
cai\noi  be  experienced,  and  employ  itself  the  more  with  that  which 
ia  u^ful  fi\r  men.  And,  lastly,  we  find  a  fine  example  of  harmony 
with  thi:»  t^m)^r  in  AVuT^  Dreamu  of  a  GkoM-^eer^  where  he  lashes 
the  ax\^hit^n$  of  v^oos  artificial  worlds  of  thought  with  sharp 
ii\M\v,  aiHi  )HHiT«  out  copious  scorn  upon  met^diysical  endeavour 
wilh  a  $nllow;<^umour  which  touches  his  own  inclination  in  a 
iNH^t  »civ!Ulit^  point.  Ami^ng  the  German  poete  Wielaiid  is  in  this 
siMue  :s^pirit  the  witty  anti-metaphysician. 

^  A  T^rr  peculiar  turn  w;i^  laiken  by  pceitiTism.  finally,  in  the 
Uter  xkvtrine  vxf  Oh^hIiSSmc.  In  him  ««T>n^  the  Kaes  of  the  French 
aift^  |]Sc  Kis^r^ish  Kiali^teasacat..  juitvi  he  fi::>is  a  insniTistac  synthesis 
^\f  ^i^^vj^^^^^j^sa  And  rauccia^»aau  wh>rh  may  S?  zvozwd  as  the  most 
|iier^'<  ex^'irytjiKOtt  oi  sacwrx  te;Tir:"*^Tt  H^  Im^k  *  aaai  his  post- 
^>a»o<«;$^  Z*a«^  <iift»  l"bwrttu»  cieTv^^mi  ta»  Sxcrw.  It  s  hoilt  up 
44S3^fti:juN  xpvtt  A  ^liaei.'cy  o£  *^«Kp«'^  ^tapwv'u*  Httisw  ixK  are  all 
^.>^  t^b^^tt  ^ctaHisx'ttiS,.  or  tra3s>5xTBiisitfm^  ^i  mcu*  ami  ^c  tihoK  no 
^'^'^dl  >.*w*w  j<  tJb«f  $cttl  as^  nwcKC.*    All  i3i?w-j!i»"  jcoksss  in 
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languages,  determines,  therefore,  mathematics  also,  and  indeed  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  elementary,  as  special  cases. 

All  science  thus  contains  only  transformations.  The  thing  to  be 
done  is  always  to  make  out  that  the  unknown,  which  one  is  seeking, 
is  really  something  already  known;  that  is,  to  find  the  equation 
which  shall  put  the  unknown  x  equal  to  a  composition  of  ideas :  it 
is  just  for  this  end  that  the  structures  of  perception  must  be 
previously  decomposed.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  but  a  new 
generalising  mode  of  expression  for  Galileo's  doctrine  of  the  method 
of  resolution  and  composition;  but  it  rises  here  upon  a  purely 
sensualistic  basis ;  it  denies  the  constructive  element  which  Hobbes 
had  so  sharply  emphasised  and  makes  of  thinking  a  reckoning  with 
only  given  quantities.  In  doing  this  it  rejects  all  thought  of  a 
relation  of  these  data  to  metaphysical  reality,  and  sees  in  scientific 
knowledge  only  a  structure  built  up  of  equations  between  contents 
of  ideas  in  accordance  with  the  principle  le  mhne  est  le  mime.  The 
human  world  of  ideas  is  completely  isolated  within  itself,  and  truth 
consists  only  in  the  equations  that  can  be  expressed  within  this 
world  by  "  signs." 

9.  Indifferent  as  this  Ideology  professed  to  be  metaphysically,  its 
sensualistic  basis,  nevertheless,  involved  a  materialistic  metaphysics. 
Even  though  nothing  was  to  be  said  as  to  the  reality  corresponding 
to  sensations,  there  still  remained  in  the  background  the  popular 
idea  that  sensations  are  produced  by  bodies.  On  this  account  the 
cautious  restraint  that  belonged  to  these  positivistic  consequences 
of  sensualism  needed  only  to  be  neglected  to  convert  the  anthropo- 
logical materialism,  which  had  developed  in  the  psychological 
theories,  into  a  metaphysical  and  dogmatic  materialism.  And  so 
Lamettrie  spoke  out  with  coquettish  recklessness  what  many  others 
did  not  dare  to  confess  to  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  confessing 
or  defending  it  openly. 

But  other  lines  of  thought  in  natural  science,  independently  of 
ideology,  were  also  driving  toward  materialism.  Lamettrie  had 
very  rightly  seen  that  the  principle  of  the  mechanical  explanation 
of  Nature  would  ultimately  tolerate  nothing  in  addition  to  matter 
moved  by  its  own  forces :  long  before  Laplace  gave  the  well-known 
answer  that  he  did  not  need  the  "  hypothesis  of  the  deity  "  French 
natural  philosophy  had  attained  this  standpoint  That 'the  world 
of  gravitation  lives  in  itself  was  Newton's  opinion  also;  but  he 
believed  that  the  first  impulse  for  its  motions  must  be  sought  in  an 
action  of  God.  Kant  went  a  step  further  when  he  cried  in  his 
Natural  History  of  the  Heavens,  ''Give  me  matter,  and  I  will  build 
you  a  world."    He  pledged  himself  to  explain  the  whole  universe 
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converted  into  the  other.  This  transition  is  presented  in  the 
writings  of  Itobinet.  He  gives  a  metaphysical  flight  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  Nature.  Finding  sapport  in  the  development  system  of  the 
Leibnizian  Monadology,  he  regards  the  graded  scale  of  things  as  an 
infinite  multiplicity  of  forms  of  existence,  in  which  the  two  factors 
of  corporeality  and  psychical  function  are  mixed  in  all  the  different 
relations  possible,  so  that  the  more  the  nature  of  a  particular  thing 
unfolds  in  the  one  direction,  the  less  is  its  activity  in  the  other. 
This  holds  true,  also,  according  to  Bobinet,  in  the  case  of  the  vital 
movements  of  individual  creatures ;  the  force  which  they  use  men- 
tally  is  lost  physically,  and  conversely.  Regarded  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  psychical  life  appears  as  a  special  form  which  the 
fundamental  material  activity  of  things  is  able  to  assume,  to  be  later 
translated  back  again  into  its  original  form.  Bobinet  thus  regards 
ideas  and  activities  of  the  will  as  mechanical  transformations  of  the 
nervous  activity  which  can  be  changed  back  again  into  that.  Noth- 
ing takes  place  psychically  which  was  not  predisposed  in  the  physi- 
cal form ;  and  the  body,  accordingly,  receives  in  psychical  impulses 
only  the  reaction  of  its  own  motion. 

In  the  Syetime  de  la  Nature  materialism  appears  at  last  undis- 
guised as  a  purely  dogmatic  metaphysics.  It  introduces  itself  with 
the  Epicurean  motive  of  wishing  to  free  man  from  fear  of  the  super- 
sensuous.  It  shall  be  shown  that  the  supersensuous  is  only  the 
invisible  form  of  activity  of  the  sensuous.  No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  think  out  anything  of  a  supersensuous  character  that  was 
not  a  faded  after-image  of  the  material.  He  who  talks  of  idea  and 
will,  of  soul  and  God,  thinks  of  nervous  activity,  of  his  body  and 
the  world  over  again  in  an  abstract  form.  For  the  rest,  this  <<  Bible 
of  Materialism"  presents  no  new  doctrines  or  arguments  in  its  pain- 
fully instructive  and  systematicaUy  tedious  exposition  :  yet  a  certain 
weight  in  its  conception  taken  as  a  whole,  a  greatness  of  stroke  in 
drawing  the  lines  of  its  WeUanschauwng,  a  harsh  earnestness  of  pre- 
sentation, is  not  to  be  mistaken.  This  is  no  longer  a  piquant  play 
of  thoughts,  but  a  heavy  armed  attack  upon  all  belief  in  the  imma- 
terial world. 

10.  In  spite  of  psycho-genetic  opposition,  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge as  conceived  by  the  supporters  of  "  innate  ideas "  was  not  all 
too  unlike  the  view  which  obtidned  with  the  sensualists.  The  dual- 
istic  presupposition  assumed  by  both  classes  made  it  difficult  for 
the  latter  to  understand  the  conformity  which  the  ideas  called  out 
in  the  mind  by  bodies  bear  to  the  bodies  themselves.  But  it  seemed 
almost  more  difficult  still  to  understand  that  the.  mind  should  cog- 
liise  a  world  independent  of  it,,  by  means,  of  the  development  of  the 
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^o^iiht-forms  irbiob.  axe  zroaz.ded  i:i  its  cm  ZL^tare.  And  yet 
•xioiIt  zhii  is  az.  asauzii':::-  so  dei*i)lv  nxt-ri  12.  b.;iii:3ja  thought, 
:ha:  :t  pass'^s  for  zhe  ziosi  par:  a^  sc-lf-evidri.:  iji<i  a  ziucier  of 
cofiTSr-  not  odIv  for  the  Lalve  eo •-«.::■: Uiii-sss,  but  ilso  for  philo- 
soiiLi'.^il  redeotion.  It  wis  the  cisii;-  0:  the  Teraiiaisai,  whose 
arter-Torkings  were  active  in  moiiem  LiilosiiLT.  to  sh^ie  this  fun- 
damental dogmatio  wuTiotion.  md  p'lih  rorririi  for  00 n:»i deration 
the  q:iest::n  as  to  the  ^ro-md  of  thit  oonforniitv  between  neoe^sitv 
of  th:-c:iht.  on  the  one  han-L  and  reilitj  -in  :he  o:her.  Even  Des- 
cartes Li-i  found  it  neces&irv  to  snpt-irt  :he  ino"*~lnz  •over  of  the 
l^min  i^iiCnniU  bv  the  »:tni*:it'2s  d^i,  and  therebv  had  shown  the  onlv 
way  wiiioh  the  metaphysical  solution  of  the  pn-bl-rm  rould  take. 

To  be  sure,  where  that  philosophical  impulse  wis  laoiing  which 
directs  its  %ax^UiiB»  —  its  wonder  —  np«:n  just  thit  a-hioL  is  appar- 
ently self-evidrnt  and  a  matter  c:  -xurse.  the  -dij^oulrv  iust  men- 
tione»i  wei^heti  less  heavily.  Th-^  wis  :he  ^:ase  w::h  U'^jT.  m  spite 
of  all  his  power  of  logical  clearness  and  systcmat:*:  carv,  aud  with 
the  JS.*»j<4.  ;a  spite  of  all  their  ^eness  c:  psy.;hvl«-^.cAl  analysis. 
The  f'vrmer  pro«:-emi3  to  deiince.  fi4or»?  v^  w^r^iVo.  an  exte-n^ive  ontol- 
ogy. ^^'^  a  taetaphysic:!  with  its  i<irts  r^rlatin^  :o  i.r>.i.  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  sooh  all  from  the  mc-et  general  formal  laws  of  Ic^le.  — 
from  the  principle  of  contradiction  and  that  of  suj£oient  r^rasc-n  ( and 
this  second  principle  is  even  to  be  redu^ni  to  the  dr^t).  Wolff. 
indee»i-  stands  s-:-    icmTletelj   Tr::h:r.   :lr   ':t:iiLi?    ::    ':1::?    l.^i.al 

was  vonoealr^i   f:r   -im  *— -r   m  r*r   .15   ir    ..i-rrz.-.:   "'-rv    r-j.*:   :.il 
scien«?e  by  an  emiir'-ia.  ?-  '.rz.r  _r  :    r.j.:i::.i-  . "  z^'-.\'.:'.  .j.^  ^'-'j-  ■"■  ■■ 

OCT. etc.".  —  an  azre^mrr.i.  ir_iT-r'i.  "^1:.-  "i^  ■•. ?> — t  :'_.v  .•=^.u*:5r 

-.  .  •       .-,..*_._...■*...'._.'  -■ 

less,  t-is  5vs*rm.  "*".-.:  r.  "rr^^  :.-:■**■?•*-  ~"-".".  *    :_..:.j   -■-^:ii  .->.  :.  v.  :  :r.- 
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actually  comes  into  being  must  have  a  cause,  etc.  Such  principles 
are  absolutely  certain;  to  deny  them  or  even  to  doubt  them  is 
absurd.  This  is  especially  true,  also,  of  the  principle  that  what  the 
understanding  recognises  clearly  and  distinctly  is  necessarily  so. 
In  this  is  formulated  the  general  principle  of  a  philosophical  atti- 
tude which  is  called  dogmcUiem  (after  Kant),  unconditional  confi- 
dence in  the  agreement  of  thought  with  reality.  The  above  examples 
of  the  particular  principles  show  how  eclectically  this  common  sense 
sought  to  gather  its  fimdamental  truths  from  the  different  systems 
of  philosophy.  In  this  respect  the  ^'gesunde  Menschenverstand '^ 
[sound  common  sense]  of  the  Grerman  popular  philosophers  was 
entirely  in  accord  with  it.  Mendelssohn,  like  Beid,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  all  extremes  in  philosophy  were  errors,  and  that  the 
truth  lay  in  the  mean  position :  every  radical  view  has  a  germ  of 
truth  which  has  been  forced  artificially  to  a  one-sided  and  diseased 
development  A  sound,  healthy  thinking  (Nicolai,  especially,  lays 
weight  on  this  predicate)  does  justice  to  all  the  different  motives 
and  so  finds  as  its  philosophy  — the  opinion  of  the  average  man. 

11.  In  the  mind  of  Leibniz  the  problem  was  solved  by  the 
hypothesis  of  the  pre-established  harmony.  The  monad  knows  the 
world  because  it  is  the  world:  the  content  which  it  represents  is 
from  the  beginning  the  universe,  and  the  law  of  the  monad's  activity 
is  the  law  of  the  world.  On  account  of  its  ''  having  no  windows  " 
it  has  no  experience  at  all  in  the  proper  sense:  nevertheless  the 
possibility  of  knowing  the  world  is  so  established  in  its  very  essence 
that  all  its  states  must  be  regarded  as  just  such  a  knowledge.  There 
is,  accordingly,  no  difference  between  intellect  and  sensibility,  either 
as  regards  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  or  as  regards  the  way  in 
which  consciousness  relates  itself  to  these  objects :  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  sensibility  cognises  the  indistinct  phenomenal  form, 
while  intellect  cognises  the  true  essence  of  things.  From  a  scientific 
'point  of  view,  therefore,  knowledge  by  the  senses  was  treated  partly 
as  the  imperfect,  preliminary  stage,  partly  as  the  indistinct  anti-type 
for  the  intellect's  insight :  the  ''  historical "  sciences  were  regarded 
either  as  preparations  for  the  philosophical,  or  as  lower  appendages. 

From  this  relation  a  peculiar  consequence  resulted.  The  sensuous 
mode  of  representation,  too,  has  a  certain  peculi^  perfection  of  its 
own,  which  differs  from  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  intellectual 
knowledge  in  apprehending  the  phenomenal  form  of  its  object  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  grounds  or  reasons :  and  in  this  perfection, 

characteristic  of  sensuous  knowledge,  Leibniz^  had  set  the  feeling  oj 

—    -        —  -  _-_■-■-  — . — . 

1  Ct  esp.  Princ  de  la  NaU  etdekt  OHhe,  17. 
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the  beautiful.  When,  now,  one  of  Wolff's  disciples,  Alexander  Baum- 
garteii,  in  whom  the  architectonic  impulse  toward  systematisation 
was  developed  to  a  particularly  high  degree,  wished  to  place  by  the 
side  of  logic  as  the  science  of  the  perfect  use  of  the  intellect,  a  corre- 
sponding science  of  the  perfection  of  sensation,  an  asthetics,  this  dis- 
cipline took  on  the  form  of  a  saenceo/IAefteaKti/wi.'  Thus  ies  the  tics,* 
as  a  branch  of  philosophical  kiiowledge,  grew  np,  not  out  of  interest 
in  its  subject-matter,  but  with  a  decided  depreciation  of  it ;  and  as  a 
"  step-sister  "  [lit.  posthumoua :  Tto'.-hgeborene  Schtoesler']  of  logic  she 
was  treated  by  the  latter  witli  very  little  understanding  for  her  own 
peculiar  nature,  and  with  a  cool  intellectual  pedantry.  Moreover, 
this  last-named  rationalist,  who  followed  Leibniz  in  regarding  the 
actual  world  as  the  best,  and  therefore,  as  the  most  beautiful  among 
all  possible  worlds,  could  set  up  no  other  principle  for  the  theory  of 
art  than  the  sensualistic  one  of  imitating  Nature,  and  developed 
this  principle  essentially  into  a  tedious  poetics.  But  in  spite  of  this, 
it  remains  Baumgarten's  great  service  to  have  treated  the  beautiful 
again,  and  for  the  first  time  in  modern  philosophy,  in  a  systematic 
way  from  the  general  conceptions  of  philosophy,  and  by  so  doing  to 
have  founded  a  discipline  that  was  destined  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  further  development  of  philosophy,  especially  in  that  of 
Germany. 

12,  The  Lei bni^to- Wolffian  conception  of  the  relation  between 
sense  and  anderstanding,  and  especially  the  geometrical  m^od 
introduced  for  rational  knowledge,  encountered  numerous  opponents 
in  the  German  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  opposi- 
tion proceeded  not  only  from  the  incitements  of  English  and  French 
sensnaliam  and  empiricism,  but  from  independent  investigations  as  to 
the  methodical  and  epistemological  relation  between  mathematict  and 
pkilosophjf. 

In  this  latter  line  RUdiger,  and,  stimulated  by  him,  Crunus,  con- 
tended most  successfully  against  the  Wolffian  doctrine.  In  opposi- 
tion to  WolfTs  definition  of  philosophy  as  the  science  of  the  possible, 
Riidiger  asserted  that  its  task  is  to  know  the  actuai.  Mathematics, 
and,  therefore,  also  a  philosophy  which  imitates  the  methods  of 
mathematics,  have  to  do  only  with  the  possible,  with  the  contradic- 
tionless  agreement  of  ideas  with  one  another;  a  true  philosophy 
needs  the  real  relation  of  its  conceptions  to  the  actual,  and  such  a 


some  resistance  at,  flret,,  for  the  de^gnatlon  of  the  phUosophicoI  doctrine  o(  Uie 
beautiful  and  of  art,  aud  from  him  pawed  over  to  Schilter,  and  through  the 
latt«r'8  writings  hito  ^nenkl  oae. 
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relation. 18  to  be  gained  (miy  by  perception.  Orueiue  made  this 
point  of  view  his  own ;  and  although  he  thought  in  a  less  sensual- 
istie  manner  than  his  predecessor,  he  yet  criticised  in  a  quite  similar 
manner  from  that  point  of  view  the  effort  of  the  geometrical  method 
to  know  reality  by  employing  only  logical  forms.  He  rejected  the 
ontological  proof  for  the  existence  of  God,  since  out  of  conceptions 
alone  existence  can  never  be  inferred ;  existence  (as  Kant  expressed 
it)  cannot  be  dug  out  of  ideas.  In  the  same  line,  also,  was  the 
exact  distinguishing  between  the  real  relation  of  causes  and  effects 
and  the  logical  relation  of  ground  and  consequent,  which  Grusius 
urged  in  his  treatment  of  the  principle  of  ground  or  reason.  For 
his  own  part  he  used  this  difference  between  real  and  ideal  grounds 
to  oppose  the  Leibnizo-Wolffian  determinism,  and  especially  to  set 
up  the  Scotist  conception  of  the  unrestricted  free  will  of  the 
Creator,  in  opposition  to  the  Thomist  conception  of  the  relation 
between  the  divine  will  and  the  divine  intellect,  which  the  rational- 
ists maintained.  The  turning  away  from  natural  religion,  which 
lay  in  all  these  inferences,  made  the  stricter  Protestant  orthodoxy 
favourably  disposed  toward  the  doctrine  of  Grusius. 

The  investigation  as  to  the  fundamental  difference  in  method 
between  philosophy  and  mathematics,  that  cut  deepest  and  was 
most  important  in  results,  was  that  undertaken  by  Kant,  whose 
writings  very  early  refer  to  Crusius.  But  in  his  prize  treatise  On 
the  Clearness  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Theology  and  Morals  he 
brings  a  decisive  statement.  The  two  sciences  are  related  as  oppo- 
site in  every  respect  Philosophy  is  an  analytic  science  of  concep- 
tiotis^  mathematics  a  synthetic  science  of  magnitudes:  the  former 
receives  its  conceptions,  the  latter  constructs  its  magnitudes;  the 
former  seeks  definitions,  the  latter  sets  out  from  definitions ;  the 
former  needs  experience,  the  latter  does  not ;  the  former  rests  upon 
the  activity  of  the  understanding^  the  latter  upon  that  of  the  sensibil- 
ity. Philosophy,  therefore,  in  order  to  know  the  real,  must  proceed 
zeteticaUy:  it  must  not  try  to  imitate  the  constructive  method  of 
mathematics. 

With  this  fundamental  insight  into  the  sensuous  character  of  the 
cognitive  foundations  of  mathematics,  Kant  exploded  the  system  of 
the  geometrical  method.  For,  according  to  his  view,  sensibility  and 
understanding  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  as  lower  and  higher 
grades  of  clearness  and  distinctness  in  knowledge.  Mathematics 
proves  that  sensuous  knowledge  can  be  very  clear  and  distinct,  and 
many  a  system  of  metaphysics  proves  that  intellectual  knowledge 
may  be  very  obscure  and  confused.  The  old  distinction  must  there- 
fore be  exchanged  for  another,  and  Kant  attempts  a  substitute  by 


psychologi 

The  iiiai 
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defining  sensibility  aa  the  faculty  of  receplicilt/,  understandiug  as 
that  of  spontaneity.  He  does  this  in  his  Inaugu.rai  Diaaertation,  and 
upon  this  builds  a  new  system  of  ^pistemology,'  leaning  upon  the 

gical  principle  of  virtual  innateness  (cf.  S  33,  VI). 
n  outlines  of  the  system  are  the  following :  the  Forms  of 

Itiljty  are  space  and  time ;  those  of  the  understanding  are 
the  most  general  conceptions.  Uut  of  reflection  upon  the  one  clasa 
arises  mathematics ;  upon  the  other  class,  metaphysics ; — both  a  priori 
sciences  of  unconditional  certainty.  But  Forms  of  (receptive)  sen- 
sibility give  only  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of 
things  in  the  human  mind  {^mundua  aenaibilia  phcenomenoti) ;  the 
Forms  of  the  understanding,  on  the  contrary,  give  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  essential  nature  of  things  [mundus  itUelligibilia  nott- 
mennn).  That  these  Forms  of  the  understanding  are  able  to  do  this 
is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  understanding,  as  vrell  aa  things  them- 
selves, has  its  origin  in  the  divine  mind;  that  we,  therefore,  by 
means  of  it,  see  things  to  a  certain  extent  "in  God."* 


S  35.  Natural  Reli^on. 

The  e piste mological  motives  which  ruled  the  eighteenth  century 
were  not  in  general  favourable  to  metaphysics :  if,  in  spite  of  this, 
they  brought  their  sceptical  and  positivistie  tendency  to  complete 
expression  in  but  few  instances,  this  was  due  to  the  religious  inter- 
eat  which  expected  from  philosophy  a  decision  as  to  its  problems. 
The  religious  unrest  and  wars  from  which  Germany,  France,  and 
England  had  suffered,  and  the  quarreling  over  dogmas  which  had 
been  connected  with  them,  bad  been  followed  already  in  the  seveu- 
teenth  century  by  a  feeling  of  surfeit  and  disgust  for  the  distinc- 
tions in  creeds :  the  "  wretched  century  of  strife,"  as  Herder  called 
it,  longed  for  peace.  In  England  the  temper  of  the  Latitudinariatit 
extended  itself,  and  on  the  continent  efforta  toward  union  were  taken 
up  again  and  again  in  spite  of  frequent  failure,  Bossuct  and  Spinola 
on  one  side,  and  Leibniz  on  the  other,  worked  long  in  this  direction: 
the  latter  projected  a  »yatema  tkeotogicum,  which  should  contain  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  common  to  all  three  Confes- 
sions, and  when  the   negotiations  with  the   Catholics  no  longer 

>  The  ■j'stem  of  the  Inaugural  DUttrtation  to  only  one  stage  in  Kant'i 
development ;  he  gave  It  up  again  forthwith ;  hence  It  belongs  In  his  pre-critical 
time  and  In  thia  period. 

<  Thto  doctrine,  preMiiIad  with  an  appeal  to  Halebtanche  (Sectio  IV.),  is 
accordingly  just  the  syetem  ot  the  pre-establtohed  hannoDy  between  knowledge 
and  reality  which  Kant  later  rejected  m  energetically  (Letter  to  M.  Hen, 
Tab.  81,  177S). 
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offered  any  hope,  he  attempted,  at  least,  to  employ  his  relations  to 
the  courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  body,  —  this,  too,  indeed  without 
any  immediate  result. 

Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  three  Letters  concerning  Toleror 
tion,  brought  together  the  thoughts  of  the  toleration  movement  into 
the  theory  of  the  "free  church  in  the  free  state,"  —  into  the  demand 
that  the  modern  state,  raised  above  all  Church  tutelage,  should  tol- 
erate and  protect  every  religious  belief  as  personal  opinion,  and 
every  religious  society  as  a  free  association,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
threaten  to  disturb  political  order. 

But  the  more  the  union  was  thwarted  by  the  resistance  of  theo- 
logians, the  more  nourishment  came  to  the  life  of  the  Mystic  sects^ 
whose  supra-confessional  tendencies  were  in  harmony  with  the  efforts 
toward  union,  and  which  spread  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  a 
multitude  of  interesting  manifestations.  The  Pietism  founded  by 
Spener  and  Francke  kept  nearest  to  the  Church  life,  and  was  there- 
fore most  successful.  This,  nevertheless,  allows  a  certain  indif- 
ference toward  dogmatic  faith  to  appear,  but  in  compensation  lays 
all  the  more  weight  upon  the  increase  of  personal  piety  and  upon 
the  purity  and  religious  colouring  of  conduct. 

1.  In  connection  with  all  these  movements  stands  the  tendency 
of  the  Enlightenment  philosophy  toward  establishing  the  universal, 
"  true  "  Christianity  by  means  of  philosophy.  True  Christianity  is  in 
this  sense  identified  with  the  religion  of  reason,  or  natural  religion, 
and  is  to  be  dissolved  out  from  the  different  forms  of  positive, 
historical  Christianity.  At  first,  such  a  universal  Christianity  was 
still  allowed  the  character  of  a  revealed  religion,  but  the  complete 
agreement  of  this  revelation  with  reason  was  maintained.  This 
was  the  position  taken  by  Locke  and  Leibniz,  and  also  by  the 
latter's  disciple,  Wolff.  They  conceive  the  relation  between  natural 
and  revealed  religion  quite  in  accordance  with  the  example  of 
Albert  and  Thomas  (cf.  p.  321) :  revelation  is  above  reason,  but  in 
harmony  with  reason;  it  is  the  necessary  supplement  to  natural 
knowledge.  That  is  revealed  which  the  reason  cannot  find  out  of 
itself,  but  can  understand  as  in  harmony  with  itself  after  the  revela- 
tion has  taken  place. 

Proceeding  from  this  idea,  the  Socinians  had  already  taken  a  step 
further.  They,  too,  recognised  very  vigorously  the  necessity  of 
revelation ;  but  they  emphasised,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing 
can  be  revealed  that  does  not  prove  accessible  to  rational  knowledge. 
Hence  only  what  is  rational  in  the  religious  documents  is  to  be 
regarded  as  revealed  truth ;  i.e.  reason  decides  what  shall  be  held  to 
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be  revdation.  From  this  standpoint  the  Socinians  separated  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  from  the  content  of  revelation^  and 
in  general  transferred  revelation  from  the  realm  of  theoretical 
truths  to  an  entirely  different  field.  They  comprehend  religion 
under  the  characteristic  of  law,  and  this  constitutes  their  peculiar 
position.  What  €rod  reveals  to  man  is  not  a  metaphysics,  but  a  law. 
This  he  did  in  Moses,  and  so  in  Christ  he  gave  a  new  law.  But  if 
religion  objectively  is  law-giving,  subjectively  it  is  fulfilling  the 
law,  —  not  an  acceptance  of  theoretical  doctrines,  nor  even  merely  a 
moral  disposition,  but  subjection  to  the  law  revealed  by  God  and 
a  keeping  of  all  its  prescriptions.  This  alone  has  been  made  by 
God  the  condition  of  eternal  blessedness  — a  juridical  conception  of 
religion,  which,  with  its  resort  to  the  principle  of  the  boundless 
authority  of  what  is  determined  by  divine  power,  seems  to  contain 
strongly  Scotist  elements. 

2.  If,  however,  the  criterion  of  revelation  is  ultimately  to  lie 
solely  in  the  rationality  of  the  same,  the  completely  consistent 
result  of  this  theory  is,  that  historical  revelation  should  be  set  aside 
as  superfluous,  and  natural  religion  alone  retained.  This  was  done 
by  the  English  Deists;  and  Toland  is  their  leader  in  so  far  as  he 
first  undertook  to  strip  Christianity,  te.  the  universal  religion  of 
reason,  of  all  mysteries,  and  reduce  it,  as  regards  the  knowledge 
which  it  contains,  to  the  truths  of  the  "natural  light,"  t.c.  to  a 
philosophical  theory  of  the  world.  But  the  content  which  the 
Enlightenment  philosophy  sought  to  give  to  this,  its  religion  of 
Nature,  had  two  sources,  —  theoretical  and  practical  reason.  As 
regards  the  first,  Deism  contains  a  metaphysics  based  upon  natural 
philosophy;  in  the  second  aspect  it  involves  a  theory  of  the  world 
from  the  point  of  view  of  moral  philosophy.  In  this  way  the  natural 
religion  of  the  Enlightenment  was  involved  in  the  movement  of 
theoretical,  and  also  in  that  of  practical  problems :  these  its  two 
elements  stood  in  close  connection,  but  found  each  a  particular 
development,  so  that  they  could  diverge  and  become  mutually 
isolated.  The  relation  between  these  two  constituents  was  as 
determining  in  its  infiuence  for  the  history  of  natural  religion  as 
was  the  common  relation  which  they  sustained  to  the  positive 
religions. 

The  complete  union  of  the  two  elements  is  found  in  the  most 
important  thinker  of  this  movement,  Shaftesbury.  The  centre  or 
his  doctrine  and  of  his  own  nature  is  formed  by  what  he  himself 
called  entlmsiasmy  —  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  true,  good,  and  beau- 
tiful, the  elevation  of  the  soul  above  itself  to  more  universal  values, 
the  living  out  of  the  whole  peculiar  power  of  the  individual  by  the 
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devotion  to  something  higher.  Nor  is  religion  anything  e^:.:ii 
life  of  increased  and  enhanced  personality,  a  knowing  one's  self  .to 
be  one  with  the  great  connected  all  of  reality.  But  this  noble  pas* 
sion,  like  every  other,  grows  from  admiration  and  strong  emotion  to 
love.  The  source  of  religion  is,  therefore,  objectively  as  well  as 
subjectively,  the  harmony  and  beauty  and  perfection  of  the.uuiverse ; 
the  unavoidable  impression  received  from  this  perfection  awakens 
enthusiasm.  With  a  warm  heart  Shaftsbury  portrays  the  order  of 
things,  the  purposiveness  of  their  inter-play,  the  beauty  of  their 
formation,  the  harmony  of  their  life,  and  shows  that  there  is  AOthr 
ing  in  itself  evil —  nothing  which  entirely  misses  its  mark.  What? 
ever  appears  an  evil  in  one  system  of  individuals,  proves  itself  in 
another,  or  in  a  higher  connection,  to  be  still  a  good,  as  a  uecessary 
member  in  the  purposeful  structure  of  the  whole.  All  imperfection 
of  the  particular  vanishes  in  the  perfection  of  the  universe)  every 
discord  is  lost  in  the  harmony  of  the  world. 

This  univeraai  optimism,  whose  theodicy  is  in.  its  conceptions  com- 
pletely Neo-Platonic  in  character,  knows  therefore  but  dne  proof 
for  the  existence  of  Qod,  the  physico^heological.  Nature  .bears 
everywhere  the  marks  of  the  artist,  who  has  unfolded  the  loveli- 
ness of  his  own  nature  in  the  charm  of  phenomena  with  the  highest 
intelligence  and  sensitiveness.  Beauty  is  the  fundamental  concepr 
tion  of  this  Weltanschauung,  Its  admiration  of  the  universe  is 
essentially  aesthetic,  and  the  taste  of  .  the  cultivated  man  is,  for 
Shaftsbury,  the  basis  of  both  religious  and  moral  feeling.  For 
this  reason  his  teleology  also  is  the  tasteful  one  of  artistic  apprehen- 
sion; like  Qiordano  Bruno  he  seeks  the  purposiveness  of  the  uni- 
verse in  the  harmonious  beauty  of  each  of  its  individual  structures. 
AH  that  is  petty  and  utilitarian  in  teleological  thought  is  here 
stripped  off,  and  a  wave  of  poetic  world-glorification  that  carries  all 
before  it  goes  through  Shaftesbury's  writings.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  they  worked  so  powerfully  upon  the  (German  poets, 
upon  Herder,*  and  upon  Schiller.* 

3.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Enlightenment  stand 
upon  this  height.  Voltaire  and  Diderot'  allowed  themselves  at 
first  to  be  swept  along  to  snch  an  enthusiastic  view  of  the  world. 
Maupertuis  and  Robinet  had  also  something  of  the  universalistic 
tendency;  in  Germany,  Reimarus  in  his  reflections  concerning  the 
mechanical  instincts  of  animals,  shows  at  least  a  sensibility  for  the 

artistically  delicate  detailed  work  of  Nature  and  for  the  internal 
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^  Herder,  Vom  Erkennen  und  Empflnden, 
*  Schiller,  I^ilisophiseKe  Bri^e  (Julius). 
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impressive  for  man,  though  he  grants  strict  cogency  as  little  to  this 
as  to  the  cosmologicaJ  and  ontological.  The  popular  philosophy,  on 
the  contrary,  had  its  favourite  just  in  this  proofs  and  it  forms  a  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  natural  religion. 

4.  The  presupposition  of  this  course  of  thought  was  the  convic- 
tion that  the  world  is  really  so  perfect  and  purposive  as  to  support 
the  proof  in  question.  Believing  souls  brought  this  conviction  with 
them,  and  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  proves  that  it  was 
assumed  without  question  in  wide  circles  as  a  valid  premise  of  the 
argument ;  sceptical  minds  demanded  that  this  also  should  be  dem- 
onstrated, and  so  roused  the  problems  of  theodicy.  In  most  cases 
the  Enlightenment  philosophy  resorted  here  to  the  same  (ancient) 
arguments  which  Shaftesbury  brought  into  the  field,  but  the  scep- 
tical-orthodox method,  of  pointing  to  the  limited  nature  of  human 
knowledge  and  to  the  darkness  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  was  not 
despised. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  theodicy  by  Leibniz.  He  had  been 
brought  by  Bayle's  incisive  criticism  to  the  necessity  of  adding 
experimental  proof  to  his  system  of  Monadology  by  showing  the 
perfection  of  the  universe.  Setting  in  motion  to  this  end  the  high- 
est conceptions  of  his  metaphysics,  he  attempted  to  show  that  the 
actual  presence  of  evil  in  the  world  does  not  make  out  a  case  against 
its  having  originated  from  an  all-good  and  all-powerful  creative 
activity.  Physical  evil,  he  maii?tains,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  moral  evil  in  the  ethical  world  order ;  it  is  the  natural  punish- 
ment of  sin.  Moral  evil,  however,  has  its  ground  in  the  finiteness 
and  limitation  of  creatures,  and  this  latter  is  metaphysical  evU,  As 
a  finite  thing  the  monad  has  obscure  and  confused  sensuous  repre- 
sentations or  ideas,  and  from  these  follow  necessarily  the  obscure 
and  confused  sensuous  impulses,  which  are  the  motives  to  sin.  The 
problem  of  theodicy  is  thus  reduced  to  the  question,  Why  did  God 
create  or  permit  metaphysical  evil  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  very  simple.  Finiteness  belongs 
to  the  conception  of  a  created  being;  limitation  is  the  essential 
nature  of  all  creatures.  It  is  a  logical  necessity  that  a  world  can 
exist  only  out  of  finite  beings  which  reciprocally  limit  each  other 
and  are  determined  by  their  creator  himself.  But  finite  beings  are 
imperfect.  A  world  that  should  consist  of  nothing  but  perfect 
beings  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  And  since  it  is  also  an  '^  eter- 
nal/' tliat  is,  a  conceptional  or  rational  truth,  that  out  of  metaphysi- 

ariseii  from  the  Neo- Platonic  circles  in  England.  Samuel  Parker  published  in 
1669  Tentamina  Phytico-theologica  de  Deo,  and  William  Derham^  in  1713,  • 
FhyaicO'theology, 
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';}>#T*f''>*^.    rh^   q0cyylTM»)ui    -^f   '^yi   night   ipsire  *»  ivixd  '^▼n.  ':2ie- 
•nt  ^»f  *:)>^  'iivin^  irill :  ^:he  latt^  in  ita  meative  actnnsy  is  bBanii 

^1^  ^f^  M  f'lrw  «i  po^ble.  The  Tortd  is  •mxtizigenc.  i^  ir  3wr  ae 
th/>ng^t  94  Vinflf  o^her  than  it  is.  Thi»n»  is  an  ^nthiTtR  nximhfff-  of 
p^fWihl^  3r'>r!/J«,  n^n#?  ^f  th<>m  -entirely  wttfaonc  ••riL  bar  xune 
prff^/vf^j  -jrith  mn/^h  m'^r^  nnm#nr»nj«  ami  heavy  evils  cfaaa  ijmezaw 
f f  n^*jr  from  Jnm^^njf  all  th<»vj  po«iible  worids.  which  Crocfa  wiadam 
^pr^nfl  ''»Tit.  "n^or",  him,  h*5  '*T«al>yi  this  oteXaal  worid.  ic  <?an  inlj  bave 
h^AT>  f,h^  /'ih/vi^'.^  ^f  the  hfAt  that  i^ided  him  in  w  doin^:  ae  baa 
m»/!^  r<»»l  the  one  whieh  contains  the  least  and  the  fewest  evilsL 
Th**.  ^oTjtinjfeney  of  f.he  world  /vinsistn  in  the  fart  diat  it  exists,  hoc 
w»fh  m^rUphy^iAal  ne^^e^wity,  hilt  throngh  a  choice  exerrised  amonjE^ 
m^^y  \ff^%\\M\iAfM  \  and  nin^e  this  choice  prtwueds  from  the  all-^ooi 
^ii)  of  (W/f],  it  i<«  nnthinkaKfle  that  the  world  is  any  other  than  the 
\rt*'^*  'ThofrtYtfj  cAnm/t  jftrrfAfiifl  to  deny  the  evil  in  the  world,  for 
^7il  Ik-Io?ij^i<  f/t  the  7^r7  ir!r»a  of  t^^f.  world  ;  but  it  can  prove  that  this 
'^fit]f\  /onf.Jiirm  hm  liulc  ^vil  pih  is  in  any  way  f>ossible  in  accordance 
•*/\t)i  rttf'Ui^t\iymf"ri]  law.  ^/od'n  ^^Kxln^ss  would  ;jla<lly  have  pro- 
dii'"l  ;i  worM  without,  evil,  but  hi«  winrlom  i[)f: rm'itted  him  only  the 
///»/»/  fimonff  ftftnnlhlr  mfrrtdn. 

]\tut'i^  nriH<'M  Ml''  cojnrnrin  ^rxpresHion,  optim'mm.  Whether  this 
♦•rporifriofitjil  j»rfK»f  fif  the  (ihy«ir'/>-theological  view  of  the  world 
«iir«('prwlM,  Trniy  \}V  W*ft  imrl^Tifled.  The  eighteenth  century  con- 
(•r.jvrwl  (»r  fho  m>it,t,pr  jiH  though  it.  wa«  the  essential  aim  of  Leibniz 
io  pinvo  thnf  the  woihl  iA  thr  most  perfect  that  can  be  thought; 
ihnf  ho  did  fhiR  ordy  nndor  Mm*  presupposition  of  the  metaphysical 
tif*ei»Nqily  fif  nvil.  wmh,  in  charMetrristie  fashion,  s(\'ir(!**ly  noted  in 
Uin  litf»rMfnri»  »»f  thnt.  time,  which  itself  was  through  and  through 
''/ipilmiflMi'"  in  itw  t.hought.  In  a  historical  aspect  the  most  note- 
Worthy  lid  n>i  in  this  theodii'v  is  the  peiudiar  nnxture  of  Thomist 
ntirl  Neotint  mntjiphysies.  The  world  is  such  as  it  is  only  because 
\\<\A  him  flo  wiUfMl  it  ;  In-  virtue  of  his  (muiipotence  he  might  have 
oho»en  nnolhor ;  lud  in  the  ohoico  of  the  possibilities  before  him 
Jthp  divine  will  is  IhmuuI  to  the  tlivine  intellect  as  the  **  eternal 
huH\R;*     AUno  nil  rojilitv  hovers  the  fate  presorilnHl  by  logic. 
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5.  In  the  forms  hitherto  developed  the  teachers  of  natural  religion 
believed  that  they  could  attain  along  the  physico-theologioal  path  t6 
the  conception  of  the  deity  as  creative  intelligence,  and  for  this 
phase  of  tiie  development  the  name  Deism  is  customarily  employed. 
The  conception  of  God  as  personality,  which  survived  in  this  pro- 
cedure as  the  last  remnant  from  positive  religion,  offered  a  hold  for 
the  moral  side  also  of  natural  religion,  and  in  turn  found  in  that  its 
support.  But  where  only  the  theoretical  element  was  pursued,  nat- 
ural religion  found  itself  involved  in  the  course  of  development 
taken  by  naturalistic  metaphysics,  and  found,  in  this  finally  its 
downfall.  Toland  already  gave  a  completely  parUheistic  turn  to  the 
admiration  of  Nature,  which  for  him  constituted  the  essential  con- 
tent of  religious  feeling,  and  with  the  hylozoism  which  developed 
among  the  French  natural  scientists  (cf .  §  34,  9)  the  transcendence 
of  God,  as  well  as  his  personality,  was  at  an  end ;  and  when  then 
the  complete  dominance  of  the  mechanical  explanation  of  Nature 
was  proclaimed,  when  the  organic  world  also  was  recognised  as  in 
principle  the  product  of  the  universal  mechanism  of  Nature,  the 
physico-theological  proof  lost  its  power  over  the  mind.  In  addition 
to  this  the  premises  of  the  argument  were  questioned.  The  Lisbon 
earthquake  (1755)  which  shocked  all  Europe  made  many  waver  in 
their  ideas  of  the  perfection  and  adaptedness  of  the  world's  ar- 
rangement ;  the  indifference  with  which  Nature  destroys  human  life 
and  all  its  content  of  ends  and  worth  seemed  to  speak  much  more 
for  a  blind  necessity  in  all  that  takes  place  than  for  a  teleological 
disposition  of  the  world-process.  Voltaire,  in  whom  this  revolution 
in  point  of  view  became  complete,  began  in  Candide  to  make  sport 
of  the  ''  best  of  possible  worlds,"  and  the  element  of  natural  philos- 
ophy in  natural  religion  crumbled  to  pieces. 

The  Syethne  de  la  Nature  drew  the  last  consequences  with  its 
atheism  and  materialism.  All  adaptation,  all  order  of  Nature,  is  only 
a  phenomenon  in  the  human  mind.  Nature  itself  knows  only  the 
necessity  of  atomic  motion,  and  in  it  there  are  no  worihrdeterminor 
Hone,  which  are  dependent  upon  ends  or  norms  of  value.  Nature's 
conformity  to  law  is  active  with  the  same  rigour  in  those  things 
which  appear  to  us  aimless  or  unpurposive,  irregular  or  anomalous, 
as  in  the  things  which  we  judge  with  reference  to  their  agreement 
with  our  designs  or  customs,  and  approve  as  purposeful.  The  wise 
man  should  make  this  indifference  of  Naiure  his  own ;  he  should  see 
through  the  relativity  of  all  conceptions  of  ends;  there  is  no  real 
norm  or  order.  This  principle  was  applied  by  Diderot  to  aesthetics. 
The  correctness  of  Nature  is  accordingly  the  only  thing  that  art 
should  display,  the  only  thing  that  it  should  grasp  and  give  back ; 
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the  countless  combinations  of  atoms,  one  which  was  durable,  pur« 
posive,  and  well  ordered  should  at  last  come  about  and  become  fixed. 
So  the  case  remains  with  a  problematical  decision.  Natural  religion 
is  a  reasonable  mode  of  view  for  the  practical  man,  but  it  should 
not  profess  to  be  a  scientific  doctrine. 

7.  The  more  the  metaphysical  factor  in  Deism  retreated  for  these 
or  other  reasons,  the  more  the  '<  true  Christianity,"  which  Deism 
professed  to  be,  became  restricted  to  a  moral  conviction.  This  had 
been  already  prepared  by  Herbert  of  Gherbury,  who  stood  &rther 
removed  from  natural  philosophy,  and  had  been  quite  definitely 
expressed  by  Spinoza.  According  to  this  view  the  essence  of 
religion  consists  in  moral  action,  and  the  religious  life  has  for  its 
true  content,  deliberation  upon  duty,  and  the  seriousness  of  a  con- 
duct of  life  determined  by  this.  This  in  itself  alone  gave  but  very 
pale  and  vanishing  lines  for  a  WeUanschauung.  There  remained  an 
indefinite  idea  of  an  all-good  Grod,  who  created  man  for  happiness, 
who  should  be  worshipped  by  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  will  exercise 
an  equalising  justice  in  an  eternal  life,  so  that  such  virtue  will 
receive  the  reward  which  is  lacking  to  it  here.  No  one  will  fail  to 
notice  the  pure,  noble  thought  which  lived  in  this  moralising  Deism, 
or  the  high  value  which  belongs  to  it  historically,  because  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  one-sidedness  and  strife  of  confessional  zeal  it  brought 
the  ideals  of  toleration  and  philanthropy,  respect  for  the  purely 
human  appreciation  of  the  ethical  disposition,  and  modesty  in  per- 
sonal opinion,  to  a  position  of  honour  in  literature  and  social  life. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  there  has  never  been  a 
more  meagre  form  of  religious  life  than  this.  Its  religion  has  no 
taste  of  earth,  and  with  the  mysteries  which  the  Enlightenment 
would  not  tolerate,  understanding  for  the  depths  of  religious  life 
was  lost  also.  There  is  nothing  more  of  anxiety  for  the  soul's  salva- 
tion, of  the  struggle  for  redemption,  of  the  ardent  feeling  of  deliver- 
ance. Deism,  therefore,  failed  in  vital  religious  power;  it  was  an 
artificial  product  of  cultured  society,  and  when  the  Grerman  En- 
lighteners  wrote  books  to  preach  the  deistio  morals  to  children, 
they  only  proved  how  little  they  understood  of  real  religion. 

Among  the  great  mass  of  the  supporters  of  this  standpoint  in 
the  ^* popular  philosophy  "  all  possible  degrees  of  uncertainty  prevail 
as  to  how  far  those  moral  remnants  of  the  religious  view  of  the 
world  are  still  capable  of  a  theoretical  grounding,  and  how  far  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  constituents  of  the  ethical  conscious- 
ness. Full  clearness  on  this  point  rules  in  VoUair^s  later  thought. 
Here  he  has  been  so  far  seized  upon  by  Bayle's  scepticism  as  to 
acknowledge  no  longer  any  metaphysical  authorisation:  the  deity 
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and  immortality  are  now  for  him  only  valid  as  po»tvl(U«s  f>f  the 
moral  fielhig ;  faith  in  them  is  regarded  as  only  the  condition  for 
moral  action.  If  this  belief  should  perish,  the  motives  for  honest 
donduct,  and  thus  the  foundations  of  social  order,  would,  he  thinks, 
perish  with  it:  m'  Dieu  n'e-xi-atait pas,  ilfatidrait  rinveiiter. 

8.  Afferent  as  are  these  individual  forms  in  which  natural  relig- 
ion developed,  they  all  agree  on  one  point,  —  in  their  depreciatory 
criticism  of  positive  religions.  Only  that  is  regarded  as  true  in 
these  religions,  in  which  they  all  agree  with  each  other  and  with 
natural  religion ;  all  that  is  taught  beyond  this,  with  an  appeal  to  a 
special  revelation,  the  deists  turn  from  the  door,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  this  respect  that  they  called  themselves //¥e  thinkers.  The 
claims  made  by  the  revelationa!  doctrine  encountered,  therefore,  an 
especially  vigorous  contradiction.  Collins  refuted  the  proof  from 
prophecy,  Woolaton  the  proof  from  miracles, —  both  by  seeking  to 
give  for  the  corresponding  accounts  in  the  religious  documents  a 
natural  explanation  so  far  as  possible.  This  attempt,  which  aimed 
not  to  involve  in  doubt  the  credibility  of  the  biblical  narratives,  but 
to  explain  them  by  purely  natural  causes,  frequently  in  a  very  fan- 
tastic fashion  and  excluding  all  that  is  mysterious  and  snpematural, 
has  been  characterised  and  employed  in  Germany  especially  as 
rationalistic  interpretation.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Seimarus,  in  his 
SckuizscJiriJt,  proceeded  in  the  sharpest  manner  against  the  pos.si- 
bility  of  revelation,  which  he  declared  to  be  superfluous,  unthinkable, 
and  untrue.  Others  directed  their  criticism  against  individual  doc- 
trines of  dogmatics.  Diderot  attacked  the  moral  attributes  in  the 
Christian  conception  of  God,  and  Voltaire  exercised  his  wit  in  un- 
sparing derision  of  the  dogmas  and  ceremonies  of  all  religions  and 
Confessions. 

But  in  his  case  also  there  was  at  bottom  the  earnest  thought, 
that  all  these  additions  of  the  positive  religions  were  so  many 
obscurations  and  corruptions  of  the  true  religion,  for  which,  like 
the  other  deists,  he  felt  called  to  contend.  They  were  filled  with 
the  conviction  that  natural  religion  is  an  inheritance  of  all  men,  a 
conviction  set  within  the  nature  of  man  himself,  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  the  original  state  of  the  religious  life.  From  this  point 
of  view  all  positive  religions  appear  as  depraved  forms  which  have 
ent<>red  in  the  course  of  history,  and  a  progress  in  the  history  of 
religion  consists,  therefore,  in  every  case  in  nothing  but  a  return 
to  the  primitive,  pure,  and  uncormpted  religion.  Hence  according 
to  Tindal  the  true  Christianity,  which  coincides  with  Deism,  is  as 
old  as  creation.  Jesus  did  not  bring  a  revelation,  he  only  rehabili- 
tated the  true  worship  of  God  in  the  face  of  the  decay  of  the 
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ancient  religions ;  but  the  Christian  churches  have  again  corrupted 
his  work,  and  free*thinking  desires  to  return  to  him«  So,  too,  Lessing 
distinguished  between  Christianity  and  the  religion  of  Christ. 

If  now  it  was  asked,  what  were  the  causes  that  brought  about 
this  distortion  of  true  religion,  the  Enlighteners  were  entirely 
devoid  of  any  historical  comprehension  for  these :  what  they  held 
to  be  false  seemed  to  them  possible  only  through  voluntary  inven- 
tion. They  were  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  evidence  that  their 
Deism  was  the  only  true  system,  that  all  other  teachings  seemed  to 
them  explicable  only  by  lying  and  deceit,  and  that  the  proclaimers 
of  these  seemed  to  have  acted  only  in  their  own  interests.  It  is 
then  the  general  doctrine  of  the  deists  that  the  historical  basis  of 
positive  religions  is  invention  and  deceit.  Even  Shaftesbury  knew 
no  other  way  of  explaining  how  enthusiasm,  which  constitutes  true 
religion,  could  be  distorted  to  the  fanaticism  of  superstition.  The 
hatred  of  priests  felt  by  the  Enlighteners  was  most  sharply  ex- 
pressed on  this  point  also  in  the  SchtUzm^rift  of  Beimarus. 

9.  Such  incapacity  to  do  justice  to  the  historical  nature  of  posi- 
tive religions  agreed  well  with  the  universal  lack  in  historical  sense 
and  understanding  which  was  peculiar  to  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  Enlightenment.  This  had  its  ground  in  the  fact  that  modern 
thought  had  made  its  growth,  hand  in  hand  with  natural  science^ 
in  investigating  that  which  is  either  timelessly  or  always  valid. 
Only  in  a  few  instances  was  this  ban  broken  through. 

This  was  done  first  and  with  clearest  consciousness  by  David 
Hume,  While  he  found  that  religion  cannot  be  based  upon  demon- 
strative rational  knowledge,  he  showed  also  that  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  religion  in  the  human  mind  must  be  completely 
separated  from  the  speculative  investigation.  This  new  question 
he  treated  solely  in  accordance  with  psychological  principles,  as  a 
** Natural  History  of  Religion"  He  shows  how  in  the  primitive 
apprehension  of  Nature  and  in  the  feelings  of  fear  and  hope,  of 
terror  and  of  blessing,  which  are  associated  with  it,  and  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  course  of  Nature  with  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
there  lay  the  incitements  to  the  formation  of  ideas  of  higher  beings, 
and  to  worship  designed  «to  appease  or  to  flatter.  The  natural, 
primitive  form  of  religion  is,  therefore,  polytheism,  which  thinks 
and  treats  these  higher  powers  in  a  completely  anthropomorphic 
manner.  But  the  manifold  forms  assumed  by  myth  fuse  in  accord^ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  myths  pass  over  into 
each  other,  and  ultimately  the  whole  body  of  religious  ideas  becomes 
condensed  into  the  belief  in  a  single  divine  being,  to  whom  the  pur- 
poseful order  of  the  universe  is  due,  — a  fiuth,  to  be  sure,  which 
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cannot  preserve  itself  in  a  pure  form,  but  is  associated  in  various 
ways  with  its  original  presuppositions.  The  history  of  religion  is 
the  gradual  transformation  of  polytheism  into  monotheism,  and  ita 
result  coincides  with  that  teleological  view  of  the  world  which 
Hume  had  developed  as  the  view  of  the  intelligent  man,  not,  indeed, 
capable  of  scientific  proof,  but  bound  up  with  the  natural  feeling  of 
belief. 

This  mode  of  apprehending  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
psychology  and  the  history  of  civilisation  was  reinforced  by  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  philology  and  the  history  of  literature, 
which  found  expression  in  the  kiatorical  biblical  criticism  founded  by 
Salomon  Semler.  This  began  to  carry  out  the  thought  formulated 
by  Spinoza,'  that  the  biblical  books  must  be  treated  just  as  other 
writings  as  regards  their  theoretical  contents,  their  origin,  and  their 
history;  that  they  must  be  understood  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  time  and  the  character  of  their  authors.  Semler  directed  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  point  that  the  different  parties  of  the  early 
Christians  find  expression  in  the  books  of  the  New  'testament. 
While  it  may  be  that  the  hypotheses  to  which  he  came  in  this 
respect  have  been  left  behind  by  later  science,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  a  scientific  way  out  of  the  radicalism  into  which  the  deistic 
movement  had  run  was  here  shown,  and  Semler  therefore  raised  his 
voice  against  the  spokesmen  of  the  Enlightenment. 

Letiing  took  part  in  these  questions  from  still  another  side.  He 
was  certainly  not  the  man  to  make  his  conviction  bend  to  a  tenet ; 
he  saw  through  and  rejected,  as  few  others,  the  limitation  which 
will  find  its  sole  truth  in  that  which  has  been  transmitted  histori- 
cally; but  he  guarded  him«elf  well  from  playing  the  judge,  who 
now,  after  thousands  of  years,  shall  decide  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  three  rings.  But  it  is  not  merely  this  that  separates 
him  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Enlighteners ;  he  is  himself  a  deep, 
religious  nature,  and,  like  Herder,*  sees  in  religion  a  living  relation 
of  man  to  God,  and  Ood  to  man.  Hence  religion  i»  rtot  possible  with- 
out reoeltUion,  and  the  history  of  religions  is  the  series  of  the  revela- 
tions of  God,  is  the  education  of  the  human  race  by  God.  Lessing 
assumes  the  well-planned  succession  of  these  revelations  to  be  such,   . 

>  In  what  degree  Spinoza's  wHtln;^  were  known  to  the  religloiu  Enlightenen 
In  Germany  appeara,  amoag  other  things,  from  the  intereHting  fact  that  Lorens 
Schmidt,  the  leader  ot  the  Wertheim  truislatioa  of  the  Bible,  In  the  anonymous 
editor  of  a  hook  In  nhlch,  ander  the  mask  of  a  "  Refutation  of  the  Dnctrine  of 
Spinoza  by  the  Famous  Phlloeophet  Christian  Wolff,"  an  excellent  tranBlMion 
of  Spinoz,-!'^  Elhict  is  offered,  and  finally  only  a  few  para^i^phs  from  WoUTs 
Oerman  writings  are  appended  (printed  Frankfort  and  I^eipn.  1744). 

*  CI,  Herder's  treatise  on  the  AtUttU  UrJcunde  da  MentchtngetcKlKia*. 
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that  the  deeper  meaning  of  each  is  unfolded  more  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  that  which  follows.  So  even  the  New  Testament,  the 
second  elementary  book,  over  which  the  more  advanced  scholar  now 
« stamps  and  glows/'  gives  us  a  premonition  of  an  eternal  gospel. 
In  carrying  out  this  thought  of  Origen's,'  Lessing  indicates  in  but 
a  tentative  manner  indefinite  lines  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  a 
mystico-speculative  interpretation  of  dogmas. 


^  Educaition  of  the  Human  Baee^  {  72  ff. 


CHAPTER  11. 

PBACTICAL  QUESTIONS. 

The  natural  religion  of  the  eighteenth  century  sought  in  morals 
the  support  which  a  metaphysics  of  the  natural-science  sort  could 
not  permanently  afford  it.  This  was  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact, 
that  in  the  meantime  this  branch  also  of  philosophical  investigation 
had  won  its  complete  independence  of  positive  religion.  And  in 
fact,  this  freeing  process,  which  had  already  begun  in  the  train  of 
the  religiously  indifferent  metaphysics  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  completed  itself  in  a  relatively  speedy  and  simple  manner.  Buti 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  new  age  asserted  itself  here  also,  in  the 
very  early  transfer  of  the  point  of  interest  in  these  investigations  to 
the  psychological  domain ;  and  here  philosophy  encountered  the  lit- 
erary inclination  of  the  age,  which  was  directed  toward  a  profounder 
employment  of  man  with  himself,  toward  an  overhauling  of  his  feel- 
ings and  an  analysing  of  his  motives,  and  toward  the  '^ sentimental" 
fostering  of  personal  relations.  The  individual  revelling  in  his  own 
inner  life,  the  monad  enjoying  self^  is  the  characteristic  phenomenon 
of  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  individualism  of  the  Renais- 
sance, which  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  been  repressed  by  exter- 
nal forces,  now  broke  forth  again  with  a  more  inward  power  from 
the  stiff  dignity  of  ceremonious,  formal  life :  bounds  were  to  be 
broken  through,  externalities  cast  away,  and  the  pure,  natural  life 
of  man  brought  out. 

But  the  more  im[x>rtant  the  individual  thus  became  to  himself,  and 
the  more  many-sided  his  view  in  weighing  questions  regarding  the 
import  of  his  true  happiness,  the  more  morality,  society,  and  the 
state  became  to  him  a  problem.  How  comes  the  individuol  —  so 
runs  the  fundamental  practical  question  of  the  Enlightenment  phil- 
osophy— to  a  life  connected  with  others,  which  extends  in  influence 
and  authority  beyond  the  individual  himself?  Through  all  the  ani- 
mated discussions  of  these  problems  goes,  as  a  tacit  assumption,  the 
view  that  the  individual  in  his  natural  (as  it  was  always  conceived) 
determinate  character  is  the  original  datum,  is  that  which  is  self- 
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intelligible,  and  that  all  the  relations  which  go  beyond  the  individoal 
are  to  be  explained  from  him  as  a  starting-point  In  so  far  the  natu- 
ralistic  metaphysics  of  the  seventeenth  century  —  thought  here  more 
after  the  analogy  of  atomism,  there  more  after  that  of  the  Monad- 
ology  —  forms  the  background  for  the  morals  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  constantly  progressing  process  in  which  these  presuppositions 
became  more  clear  and  distinct  brought  with  it  the  result,  that  the 
principles  of  ethics  found  a  valuable  clearing  up  in  the  discussions 
of  this  period.  For  inasmuch  as  the  ethical  life  was  regarded 
as  something  added  to  the  natural  essence  of  the  individual,  as  some- 
thing that  must  first  be  explained,  it  was  necessary,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  establish  by  an  exact  discrimination  what  the  thing  to  be  ex- 
plained really  is,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  investigate  on  what  the 
worth  and  validity  of  the  ethical  life  rests :  and  the  more  morality 
appeared  to  be  something  foreign  to  the  natural  essence  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  more  the  question  as  to  the  motives  which  induce  man 
to  follow  ethical  commands  asserted  itself,  side  by  side  with  the 
question  as  to  the  ground  of  the  validity  of  those  commands.  And 
so  three  main  questions  appeared,  at  the  beginning  much  involved, 
and  then  becoming  complicated  anew :  what  is  the  content  of 
morality  ?  on  what  rests  the  validity  of  the  moral  laws  ?  what 
brings  man  to  moral  action  ?  The  principles  of  morals  are  set  forth 
according  to  the  three  points  of  view  of  the  criterionj  the  sanction^ 
and  the  motive.  This  analysis  and  explanation,  however,  showed 
that  the  various  answers  to  these  separate  questions  were  capable  of 
being  combmed  with  each  other  in  the  most  various  ways :  so  the 
clearing  and  separating  process  above  named  results  precisely  from 
the  motley  variety  and  changing  hues  exhibited  by  the  doctrines  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Shaftesbury  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  movement  as  the  mind  that  stimulates  in  all  direc- 
tions and  controls  in  many  lines ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  move- 
ment reaches  no  definite  conclusiob  in  this  period,  on  account  of  the 
differences  in  the  statements  of  the  question  (cf.  f  39). 

A  typical  feature  of  the  fundamental  individualistic  tendency  of 
this  ethics  was  the  repeatedly  renewed  considei*ation  of  the  relation 
of  virtue  and  happiness :  the  final  outcome,  expressed  more  or  less 
sharply,  was  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  individual's  impulses  was 
raised  to  be  the  standard  of'  v^lue  for  the  ethical  functions.  The 
system  of  practical  philosophy  built  up  upon  this  principle  is 
Utilitarianism,  the  varied  development  of  which  forms  the  centre  in 
the  complicated  courses  of  these  reflections. 

But  out  of  this  arose  the  much  more  burning  question,  as  regards 
the  political  a^d  social  order,— the queistion, namely,  as  to  the vaiik 
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far  happiness  of  the  sociod  uniaUf  of  public  iustitutioDS  and  their 
historical  deyelopment.  That  which  exists  and  has  come  into  being 
historically  has  lost  once  more  its  immediate  validity  and  naive 
valuation :  it  should  justify  itself  before  the  critical  consciousness, 
and  prove  its  right  to  existence  by  the  advantages  which  it  yields 
for  the  happiness  of  individuals.  From  this  point  of  view  was 
developed  the  political  and  social  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tury;  upon  this  standpoint  this  philosophy  assumed  its  critical 
attitude  toward  historical  reality,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
standard,  finally,  it  examined  the  results  of  the  historical  progress  of 
human  civilisation.  The  worth  of  civilisation  itself  and  the  relation 
of  Nature  and  history  became  thus  a  problem  which  received  its  most 
impressive  formulation  from  Sousseauy  and  which,  in  opposition  to 
the  movements  excited  by  him,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  Revolution,  gave  form  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
Philosophy  of  History. 

§  36.  The  Prineiplei  of  Morals. 

Ft.  Schleiermacher,  Grundlinien  einer  KrUik  der  bisherigen  Stttenlehre  (1803), 

W.  W.  UI.  Vol.  1. 
H.  Sidgwick,  The  Methods  of  Ethics  (4th  ed.,  Lond.  and  N.T.  1890). 
[J.  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Vol.  II.] 
[W.  L.  Courtney,  Constructive  Ethics  (Lond.  1886).] 

The  most  fruitful  incitements  to  the  discussion  of  ethical  prob- 
lems proceeded  in  both  positive  and  negative  directions  from  Hobbes. 
The  "selfish  system"  propounded  by  him  extended  its  influence 
throughout  the  entire  eighteenth  century.  It  was  carried  out  into 
all  of  its  consequences,  and  was  an  ever-powerful  stimulus  to  draw 
out  opposing  theories,  which  just  for  this  reason  were  also  dependent 
upon  it.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true  of  Cumberland,  who  indeed 
defended  the  validity  of  ethical  laws  as  eternal  truths  in  opposition 
to  psychological  relativity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  would  have  the 
universal  welfare  regarded  as  their  essential  and  determining  con- 
tent. 

1.  The  position  of  Locke  with  reference  to  these  questions  is  still 
less  definitely  formulated  than  his  attitude  with  regard  to  theoreti- 
cal questions.  No  doubt  the  treatment  of  practical  principles 
occupies  almost  the  larger  space  in  his  attack  upon  "  innate  ideas," 
as  is  natural  from  the  fact  that  his  opposition  is  there  directed 
against  the  Platonisra  of  the  Cambridge  school.  But  the  positive 
indications  upon  ethical  subjects  (and  indeed  there  is  nothing  that 
goes  beyond  indications),  which  are  found  scattered  through  his 
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writings,  do  not  in  any  important  degree  transcend  mere  psjoholo- 
gism.  Locke  regards  the  moral  judgment  as  demonstrative  knowl- 
edge, because  it  has  for  its  object  a  relation,  namely,  the  agreement 
or  non-agreement  of  a  man's  action  with  a  law  [<' conformity  or 
disagreement  men's  voluntary  actions  have  to  a  rule,  to  which  they 
are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged  of  "].*  Accordingly  the 
imperative  character  seems  essential  for  ethics.  The  existence  of 
such  norms,  however,  presupposes  hot  only  a  law-giver,  but  also  his 
power  to  visit  obedience  to  his  laws  with  a  reward,  and  disregard  of 
them  with  punishment ;  for  only  through  the  expectation  of  these 
consequences,  Locke  holds,  can  a  law  work  upon  the  wilL 

If  the  philosopher  was  certain  of  not  deviating  from  the  ''  com- 
mon sense  "  of  the  average  man  with  such  principles,  he  was  equally 
secure  in  the  three  instances  which  he  adduces  of  the  law-giving 
authority,  —  public  opinion,  the  state,  and  Grod.  And  in  the  high- 
est of  these  instances  he  found  again  the  point  of  attachment  for 
the  remnant  of  Cartesian  metaphysics  which  his  empiricism  had 
preserved.  For  identically  the  same  will  of  God  is  known  by  reve- 
lation and  by  the  *^  natural  light "  (according  to  Locke's  philosophy 
of  religion;  cf.  §  35, 1).  The  law  of  God  is  the  law  of  Nature.  But 
its  content  is,  that  the  order  of  Nature  fixed  by  (xod  attaches  inju- 
rious consequences  to  certain  actions,  and  useful  consequences  to 
others,  and  that  therefore  the  former  are  forbidden,  the  latter  com- 
manded. Thus  the  moral  law  gains  a  metaphysical  root  without 
losing  its  utilitarian  content. 

2.  The  need  of  a  ffietaphystcal  basis  of  morals  asserted  itself  also 
in  other  forms,  and  in  part  in  a  still  stronger  degree,  though  it  was 
common  to  the  whole  Cartesian  school  to  regard  right  will  as  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  consequences  of  right  insight.  In  this 
respect  Cartesianism  was  seconded  by  the  whole  throng  of  Platonists, 
who  were  so  hostile  to  it  in  natural  philosophy  —  at  first,  Henry 
More*  and  Cudworth,*  later,  especially,  Richard  Price.*  They  all 
proceeded  from  the  thought  that  the  moral  law  is  given  with  the 
inmost  nature  of  reality  which  has  proceeded  forth  from  God,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  written  with  eternal  and  unchangeable  letters  in 
every  reasonable  being.  With  much  enthusiasm  but  with  few  new 
arguments,  they  defended  the  Stoic-Platonic  doctrine  in  its  Christian- 
theistic  transformation. 


1  Cf.  Esioff  cofie.  Hum,  Un.^  11.  28,  4  ff. 

>  Encheiridion  Ethieum  (1667). 

*  Whose  TreatUe  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality  WM  flnt  pub- 
lished by  Chandler,  in  1731. 
^    *  Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals  (Xond.  1768). 
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This  inteilectualUm,  iit  coniiection  with  rationalistic  metapbyaics, 
took  a  direction  that  was  widely  removed  from  the  Scotiat  recourse 
to  the  divine  will  which  had  been  revived  by  Descartes  and  still 
more  by  Locke,  and  instead  of  this  proceeded  to  determine  the 
content  of  the  moral  law  solely  by  metaphysical  relations,  and, 
accordingly,  in  tlie  last  instance,  by  logical  criteria.  Just  in  this 
appeared  its  contrast  to  all  the  psychologically  influenced  theories, 
which,  in  some  form  or  other,  always  returned  to  feelings  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain  as  the  central  nerve  of  ethical  determinations.  This 
is  clearest  in  the  case  of  Clarke,  who  professed  to  find  the  objective 
principle  of  morals  in  the  "fitness"  of  an  action  to  its  determining 
relations,  and  who  claimed  for  the  knowledge  of  this  fitness  a  self- 
evidence  analogous  to  the  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth,  and  in 
the  Cartesian  spirit  was  convinced  that  the  feeling  of  obligation, 
by  which  the  will  is  determined  to  the  appropriate  action,  develops 
inevitably  from  such  an  insight  into  the  fitness  of  things.  Ethical 
inferiority,  accordingly,  appeared  quite  in  the  ancient  faahion  (cf. 
S  7,  ti)  to  be  the  result  of  iguoi-ance  or  of  erroneoua  opinion.  Wol- 
latton,  stimulated  by  Clarke,  gave  to  the  same  thought  the  turn, 
that  since  every  action  involves  a  (theoretical)  judgment  as  to  its 
underlying  relations,  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  act  is  right  oc 
wrong  in  the  ethical  aense  depends  upon  the  rightitess  (correctness) 
or  wrongneas  of  this  judgment. 

3.  Pierre  Bayle  takes  a  [wculiar  jwsition  with  reference  to  these 
questions :  he  supports  a  rationalitm  tuithotU  any  tnetaphyBical  bade- 
ground.  In  his  case  the  interest  of  fixing  morals  upon  a  firm  basis, 
as  opposed  to  all  dependence  upon  dogmatic  doctrines,  was  active  in 
the  strongest  and  most  radical  manner.  While  in  declaring  meta- 
physical knowledge  in  general  to  be  impossible  he-  opposed  the 
rational  grounding  of  natural  religion  sa  well  as  that,  of  positive 
d<%ma,  he  yet  gave  baok  with  fuU  hands  to  the  "  reason "  in  the 
practical  domain  what  he  had  taken  from  it  in  the  theoretical  realm. 
Incapable  of  knowing  the  essence  of  things,  the  human  reason  is, 
aecotding  to  him,  completely  furmsbed  with  the  consciousness  of 
its  duty :  powerless  without,  it  is  complete  master  of  itself.  What 
it  lacks  in  science  it  has  in  conscience!  a  knowledge  of  eternal  and 
unchangeable  truth. 

The  ethical  reason,  Bayle  holds  therefore,  remains  everywhere 
the  same,  however  different  men,  peoples,  and  times  may  be  in  their 
theoretical  insight.  He  teaches  for  the  first  time  with  clear  eon- 
sciousness  the  practical  reason's  complete  independence  of  tht  theo- 
ref»cal;'bnt  this,  too,  he  is  glad  to  bring  to  its  sharpest  point  with 
lefetenoe  to  theology.    Bevelatlon  and  f sith  are  regarded  1^  hi^-  in 
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the  Catholic  manner  as  essentially  theoretical  illumination,  and  just 
on  this  account  they  seem  to  him  to  be  incfifferent  for  morality.  He 
admired  the  ethical  excellence  of  ancient  heathenism,  and  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  a  morally  well-ordered  community  of  atheists. 
While,  therefore,  his  theoretical  scepticism  might  seem  favourable 
to  the  Church,  his  moral  philosophy  was  necessarily  attacked  as  her 
most  dangerous  foe. 

If  the  ethical  principles  were  in  this  discussion  proclaimed  by 
Bayle  also  as  ^  eternal  truths,''  he  did  it  in  the  original  Cartesian 
sense,  where  interest  centered  not  so  much  about  the  psychological 
question  of  innateness,  as  rather  about  the  epistemological  point  of 
view  of  immediate  evidence  not  brought  about  through  the  medium 
of  logic.  In  this  sense  the  virtual  innateness  of  ethical  truths  was 
held  of  course  by  Leibniz,  and  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  both  that  Vol- 
taire, who  approached  Bayle's  standpoint  the  more  in  proportion  as 
his  attitude  toward  metaphysics  became  more  sceptical  (cf.  §  35,  5), 
said  of  the  ethical  principles  that  they  were  innate  in  man  just  as 
his  limbs  were :  he  must  learn  to  use  both  by  experience. 

4.  Bayle  very  likely  had  the  support  of  general  opinion  when  he 
ascribed  to  the  ethical  convictions  a  worth  exalted  above  all  change 
and  all  difference  of  theoretical  opinions;  but  he  was  successful, 
perhaps,  just  because  he  treated  those  convictions  as  something 
known  to  all,  and  did  not  enter  upon  the  work  of  bringing  their 
content  into  a  system,  or  of  expressing  them  as  a  unity.  Whoever 
attempted  this  seemed  hardly  able  to  dispense  with  a  principle 
taken  either  from  metaphysics  or  from  psychology. 

Such  a  determination  of  the  conceptions  of  morality  by  a  principle 
was  made  possible  by  the  metaphysics  of  Leibniz,  though  it  was  only 
prepared  by  him  incidentally  and  by  way  of  indications,  and  was 
first  carried  out  by  Wolff  in  systematic,  but  also  in  cruder  forms. 
The  Monadology  regards  the  universe  as  a  system  of  living  beings, 
whose  restless  activity  consists  in  unfolding  and  realising  their 
original  content.  In  connection  with  this  Aristotelian  conception 
the  Spinodstic  fundamental  idea  of  the  ''  suum  esse  conservare  "  (cf . 
S  32,  6)  becomes  transformed  into  that  of  a  purposeful  vocation 
or  destiny,  which  Leibniz  and  his  German  disciples  designated  as 
perfection.^  The  "law  of  Nature,"  which  for  this  ontology  also  is 
coincident  with  the  moral  law,  is  the  striving  of  all  beings  toward 
perfection.  Since  now  eveiy  process  of  perfecting,  as  such,  is  con- 
nected with  pleasure,' and  eveiy  retrogression  in  life's  development 
with  pain,  there  follows  from  this  the  ancient  identification  of  the 
ethically  good  with  well-being  or  happiness. 

1  Leibniz,  M<mad.  41  ff. 
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Natural  law,  therefore,  demands  of  man  that  he  should  do  aU 
that  serves  his  perfection,  and  forbids  all  that  threatens  to  bring 
him  loss  in  his  perfection.  From  this  thought  Wolff  develops  the 
whole  system  of  duties,  bringing  to  his  aid  especially  the  principle 
of  mutual  furtherance:  man  needs  for  his  own  perfecting  other 
men,  and  works  toward  his  own  perfection  in  helping  them  toward 
the  fulfilment  of  their  vocation.  In  particular,  however,  it  followed 
from  these  premises  that  man  must  know  what  truly  conduces  to 
his  perfecting ;  for  not  all  that  is  momentarily  felt  to  be  a  further- 
ance of  life  proves  truly  and  permanently  a  step  toward  perfection. 
Hence  morality  is  throughout  in  need  of  ethical  knowledge,  —  of 
right  insight  into  the  nature  of  man  and  things.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  enlightenment  or  *^  clearing  up"  of  the  understanding  appeals 
the  pre-eminent  ethical  ta^k.  With  Leibniz  this  follows  immediatelj 
from  the  conception  of  the  monad.^  The  monad  is  the  more  perfect, 
—  and  perfection  Leibniz  defines  in  genuine  scholastic  fashion  as 
grandeur  de  la  r4alit4  positive,  —  the  more  it  shows  its  activity  in 
clear  and  distinct  representations ;  the  natural  law  of  its  develop- 
ment is  the  clearing  up  of  its  original  obscure  representative  content 
(cf.  §  31,  11).  Wolff's  circumstantial  deduction  takes  rather  the 
form  of  pointing  out  in  experience  the  useful  consequences  of 
knowledge.  It  remains  thus  quite  within  the  setting  of  the  homely 
aim  which  the  German  teacher-philosopher  (KatfiederphUosoph)  set 
before  his  scientific  work,  viz.  to  make  philosophy  usable  and  prac- 
tically efficient,  by  clearness  of  conceptions  and  plainness  of  proofs. 

5.  This  tendency  Wolff  had  adopted  from  his  teacher  Thomasius, 
the  father  of  the  Enlighteners,  a  man  who  was  indeed  wanting  in 
the  pre-eminence  that  characterised  the  mind  of  Leibniz,  but  was 
given  all  the  more  an  understanding  for  the  wants  of  his  time,  a 
capacity  for  agitation,  and  a  spirit  for  efforts  toward  the  public 
good.  Intellectual  movements  of  the  Renaissance  that  had  been 
checked  in  the  seventeenth  century  revived  again  at  its  close. 
Thomasius  would  transplant  philosophy  from  the  lecture  hall  into 
real  life,  —  put  it  into  the  service  of  the  general  weal ;  and  since  he 
understood  little  of  natural  science,  his  interest  turned  toward 
criticism  of  public  institutions.  Reason  only  should  rule  in  the  life 
of  the  whole,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  individual :  so  he  fought  honour- 
ably and  victoriously  against  superstition  and  narrowness,  against 
torture  and  witch-trials.  Enlightenment  in  the  sense  of  Thomasius 
is  hence  far  from  having  the  metaphysical  dignity  which  Leibniz 
gave  it.  It  gains  its  value  for  individuals  and  for  society  first  by 
the  uses  which  it  yields  and  which  can  be  expected  from  it  alone. 


1  Ci.  LeVbmZi,  Monad.  48  ft. 
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Perfedion  and  xMity  are  accordingly  the  two  characteristics  which 
with  Wolff  make  Enlightenment  an  ethical  principle.  The  former 
comes  out  more  strongly  in  connection  with  the  general  met£4)hysical 
basis ;  the  latter  in  the  particular  building  out  of  the  system.  And 
in  the  same  way  this  duality  of  criteria  goes  through  Wolff's  school 
and  the  whole  popular  philosophy, —  only,  the  more  superficial  the 
doctrines  become,  the  broader  the  space  taken  by  utility.  Even 
Mendd88ohn  gives  as  the  reason  for  turning  aside  from  all  deeper 
and  more  refined  subtilty,  that  philosophy  has  to  treat  only  just  so 
much  as  is  necessary  for  man's  happiness.  But  because  this  eudse- 
monism  of  the  Enlightenment  had  from  the  outset  no  higher  point 
of  view  than  that  of  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  average  man, 
it  fell  into  another  limitation,  the  most  jejune  philistinism  and  sen- 
sible, prosaic  commonplace.  This  might  be  in  place  and  most 
beneficial  in  effect  in  a  certain  stratum  of  popular  literature,  not 
high,  indeed,  but  broad;  but  when  such  a  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Enlighteners  ''went  to  their  heads,"  when  they  applied  the  same 
measuring  rod  to  the  great  phenomena  of  society  and  history,  when 
this  excessive  pride  of  the  empirical  understanding  would  allow 
nothing  to  stand  except  what  it  had  known  ''clearly  and  distinctly," 
then  the  noble  features  of  the  Enlightenment  became  d^torted  to 
that  well-intentioned  lack  of  comprehension,  as  type  of  which 
Friedrich  Nicolai,  with  all  his  restless  concern  for  the  public  good, 
became  a  comic  figure.^ 

6.  The  great  mass  of  the  Grerman  Enlighteners  did  not  suspect 
how  far  they  were  wandering  from  the  living  spirit  of  the  great 
Leibniz  with  this  dry  utility  of  abstract  rules.  Wolff,  indeed,  had 
already  let  the  pre-established  harmony  fall  metaphysically  also, 
and  so  proved  that  the  finest  meaning  of  the  Monadology  had  re- 
mained hidden  from  him.  Hence  he  and  his  successors  had  no 
comprehension  for  the  fact,  that  Leibniz's  principle  of  perfection 
made  the  unfolding  of  the  content  of  the  individual  life  and  the  shap- 
ing out  of  its  dimly  felt  originality,  the  task  of  the  ethical  life,  in 
the  same  degree  as  his  metaphysics  asserted  the  peculiar  nature  of 
each  individual  being  in  the  face  of  all  others.  This  side  of  the 
matter  first  came  into  power  in  Germany,  when  the  period  of  genius 
dawned  in  literature,  and  the  passionate  feeling  of  strongly  indi- 
vidual minds  sought  its  own  theory.  The  form  which  it  then  found 
in  Herder's  treatises,  and  likewise  in  Schiller's  Philosophical  Letters^ 
was,  however,  much  more  strongly  determined  by  another  doctrine 


1  Cf.  Fichte,  Fr.  Nieolaft  Leben  und  tonderbare  JHeinungen  (1801),  W.  W. 
VIII.  1  ff. 
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diao  it  WM  bjjr  LeUnusy-^bgr  ftdoetriae  wliiohf  m  ipito  -oC'^lln  iil 
ferenoe  in  the  lOooMptioiit.  ia  whiok  it  was  <nnied'iMit^:llad  ia  ill 
ethioal  tamper  the  doeeet  relationehip  with,  theft  of  die  OenMe 
metaphysioiftii. 

iSkq/tM&my  had  given  to  the  idea  of  petf eotion  a  fonn  tlnft  wai 
Um  Bystematio  bat  all  the  more  impressiTe  and  dear  to  tbo  imagi- 
nation. The  ancient  oonception  of  lifei  in  aooordattoa  with  wUek 
morality  ooinoidea  with  the  nndiatnrbed  nnfblding  of  maofa  tme  tad 
natnral  eaaenoei  and  therefore  with  hia  true  fortono^  waa  direedj 
oongenial  to  him  and  became  the  Uying  batii  of  hia  thmghL  Henei^ 
with  Shaftesbury,  the  ethioal  appears  aa  the  tmly  hnmaa,  aa  thi 
flower  of  man's  life,  aa  the  complete  derelopment  of  liia  aatuil 
endowments.  In  this  is  fixed  at  the  outset  Shafteabmy'a  attitads 
toward  Cumberland  and  Hobbes.  He  cannot^  like  tlie  lalter,  ic^ii 
egoism  as  the  sole  fundamental  oharaoteriatio  of  the  *^tTiral  maa; 
he  rather  agrees  with  the  former  ia  recognising  ttie  altroiatie  indi> 
nations  aa  an  original  inborn  endowment  But  naitliAr  oaa  he  sei 
in  these  inclinatious  the  sole  root  of  moraUty ;  to  him  moralily  ii 
the  completion  of  the  entire  man,  and  thereftneheaeakaitaptuiflqib 
in  symmetrical  dcTclopment  and  in  the  hannonioQa  intoraetion  of  thi 
two  syst^pM  of  impulses.  This  theofy  of  moala  dooa  not 
the  suppression  of  one's  own  weal  in  fayour  oithaft  of  ottms; 
a  suppression  appears  to  it  to  bemeoessary  only  in  the  h»wer 
of  development :  the  fully  cultivated  man  lives  as  truly  for  himself 
as  for  the  whole,^  and  just  by  unfolding  his  own  indiTidnal  chanus 
ter  does  he  set  himself  as  a  perfect  member  in  the  system  of  the 
universe.  Here  Shaftesbury's  optimism  expresses  itaelf  most  fallj 
in  his  belief,  that  the  conflict  between  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistie 
motives,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  lower  strata  of  humanity, 
must  be  completely  adjusted  in  the  ripe,  mature  man. 

But  for  this  reason  the  ethical  id^  of  life  is  with  this  thinker 
an  entirely  personai  one.  Morality  consists  for  hinu  not  in  the 
control  of  general  maxims,  not  in  the  subordination  of  the  inilivid- 
ual^s  will  to  norms  or  standards,  but  in  the  rich  and  JkB  iirimg  o«/ 
of  an  entire  individuality.  It  is  the  sovereign  personality  which 
asserts  its  ethioal  right  and  the  highest  manifestation  in  the  ethieil 
realm  is  the  virtuosoship,  which  allows  none  of  the  fones  uid  none 
of  the  lines  of  impulse  in  the  individual's  endowment  to  be  stanted 


-  IVipe  coinpftr**d  this  T^lativ^n  with  the  doable  motion  of  ihe  yJiBm  alv4it  tbf 
s^:r.  And  ihe-ir  : vn  ixes  ^Estaff  on  Mam.  UL  S14  ff.>.  Mowoi^n.  k  wat  tbirvfEh 
*  e  $in:e  pyti  'hii  Shafi^bury*$  theon*  of  lif^  wortccd  on  V<^ttiiv«  while 
l>>irn^  ^zn  h^  v^rk  upc-n  the  inqmity  eomcemimf  Fimv  mmi  MarM^ 
'..AUsft'd  direcclj  lo  ShAfi«$bur>'. 
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but  brings  aU  the  manifold  relations  into  harmony  in  a  perfect  con- 
duct of  life,  and  thus  brings  about  both  the  individual's  happiness 
and  his  most  efficient  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Thus 
the  Greek  ideal  of  the  koUokagcUhia  finds  a  new  expression  in  the 
Weltanschauung  of  the  Monadologj.  (cf.  §  7,  6). 

7.  While  the  moral  principle  has  thus  with  Shaftesbury  already 
receiyed  an  sesthetical  colouring  in  its  contents,  this  colouring  ap- 
pears consistently  in  a  yet  stronger  degree  when  he  deals  with  the 
question  as  to  the  source  of  knowledge  for  ethical  tasks.  This  source, 
by  metaphysicians  and  sensualists  alike,  was  found  in  rational  knowl- 
edge either  of  the  nature  of  things  or  of  the  empirically  useful :  in 
both  cases  principles  resulted  that  were  capable  of  demonstration 
and  universally  valid.  The  morals  of  virtuosoship,  on  the  contrary, 
must  take  its  individual  life-ideal  from  the  depths  of  the  individual 
nature ;  for  it  morality  was  grounded  upon  feeling.  The  ethical 
judgments  by  which  man  approves  those  impulses  which  Nature  has 
implanted  within  him  to  further  his  own  and  others'  weal,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  disapproves  the  "  imnatufal "  impulses  that  work  against 
those  ends,  —  these  judgments  rest  on  man's  ability  to  make  his 
own  functions  the  object  of  study,  i.e.  upon  '^ reflection"  (Locke); 
they  are  not  merely,  however,  a  knowledge  of  one's  own  states,  but 
are  emotions  of  rejlectiony  and  as  such  they  form  within  the  ''  inner 
sense  "  the  moral  sense. 

Thus  the  psychological  root  of  the  ethical  was  transplanted  from 
the  field  of  intellectual  cognition  to  the  feeling-side  of  the  soul,  and 
set  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  aesthetic.  The  good  appeared 
as  the  beautiful  in  the  world  of  will  and  action :  it  consists,  like  the 
beautiful,  in  a  harmonious  unity  of  the  manifold,  in  a  perfect  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  endowments ;  it  satisfies  and  blesses  as  does 
the  beautiful;  it  is,  like  the  beautiful,  the  object  of  an  original 
apiYToval  fixed  in  man's  deepest  nature.  This  parallel  ruled  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  Shaftesbury  on :  '<  taste  " 
is  the  fundamental  faculty  ethically  as  sesthetically.  This  was 
perhaps  most  distinctly  expressed  by  Hutcheson,  but  with  a  turn 
which  to  some  degree  led  away  again  from  Shaftesbury's  individual- 
ism. For  he  understood  by  the  "  moral  sense "  —  in  the  purely 
psychological  meaning  of  '<  innateness  "  —  an  original  faculty,  essen- 
tially alike  in  all  men,  and  with  the  function  of  judging  what 
is  ethically  to  be  approved.  The  metaphysical  accessories  of  the 
Platonists  and  Cartesians  were  gladly  thrown  overboard,  and  in 
their  stead  he  held  fast  the  more  eagerly  —  especially  in  opposition 
to  the  '< selfish  system"  —  to  the  principle  that  man  possesses  a 
natural  feeling  for  the  good  as  for  the  beautiful,  and  declared  the 
analysis  of  this  feeling  to  be  the  business  of  philo&o^Vi^. 
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The  caxrying  over  of  this  principle  into  the  theoretical  domain 
led  in  the  Scottish  School  (cf .  §  33, 8)  to  making  the  True  parallel  with 
the  Good  and  the  Beautiful,  as  the  object  of  original  approval,  and 
thus  assuming  in  "  common  sense  "  a  kind  of  '<  logical  sense."  But 
the  principle  of  feeling  as  source  of  knowledge  was  proclaimed  in  a  far 
more  pronounced  manner  by  Rousseau,  who  based  his  deism  upon 
the  uncorrupted,  natural  feeling  ^  of  man,  in  opposition  to  the  oool 
intellectual  analysis  with  which  the  purely  theoretical  Enlighten- 
ment treated  the  religious  life.  This  feeling^hHosophy  was  carried 
out  in  a  very  indefinitely  eclectic  manner  by  the  Dutch  philosopher, 
Franz  Hemsterhuys  (of  Groeningen,  1720-1790),  and  with  quaint 
singularity  by  the  talented  enthusiast,  Hamann,  the  '<  Wizard  of  the 
North."  « 

8.  It  was,  however,  in  the  fusion  of  ethical  and  assthetic  investiga- 
Hons  that  the  above  theory  of  the  feelings,  prepared  by  Shaftesbury 
and  Hutcheson,  made  its  influence  most  felt.  The  more  the  eud»- 
monistic  morals  was  treated  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  common 
mind,  the  more  convenient  it.  was  for  it  to  be  able  to  invest  the 
moral  commands,  as  the  object  of  a  natural  pleasure,  with  the  garb 
of  grace  and  attractiveness,  and  to  be  permitted  to  commend  the 
good  to  the  taste  as  something  akin  to  the  beautiful.  The  ScotHA 
School,  also,  was  not  far  from  this  mode  of  view,  and  Fergumm 
developed  Shaftesbury's  ideas  in  this  manner  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Leibniziau  fundamental  conception  of  perfection.  The  effect 
of  this  complication  of  thought  for  (esthetics,  however,  was  that  the 
beginnings  toward  a  metaphysical  treatment,  which  Shaftesbury 
had  brought  to  the  problems  of  the  beautiful  from  the  system  of 
Plotinus,  became  completely  overshadowed  by  the  psychological 
method.  The  question  asked  was  not,  what  the  beautiful  is,  but 
how  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  arises ;  and  in  the  solution  of  this 
question  the  explanation  of  the  aesthetic  was  brought  into  more  or 
less  close  connection  with  ethical  relations.  This  shows  itself,  too, 
in  the  case  of  those  writers  upon  aesthetics  who  stood  closer  to 
the  sensualistic  psychology  than  did  the  Scots.  Thus  Henry  Honw 
conceives  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  as  a  transition  from  the 
purely  sensuous  pacification  of  desires  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
joys,  and  holds  that  the  arts  have  been  "  invented ''  for  that  refine- 
ment of  man's  sensuous  disposition  which  is  requisite  for  his  higher 


1  Cf.  the  creed  of  the  Savoyard  Vicar  in  I^mile,  TV.  201  ff. 

'-^  Johann  Georg  Hamann  (of  Konigsberg,  1730-1788;  collected  writings  ed. 
by  Gildemeister,  Gotha,  1857-73)  combines  this  line  of  thought  with  a  pietism 
not  far  removed  from  orthodoxy  in  his  thoughtful,  but  illogical  and  unclear 
torm  of  expression. 
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destiny.  He  seeks,  therefore,  the  realm  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
higher  senses,  hearing  and  especially  sight,  and  finds  as  the  basis, 
a  taste  common  to  all  men  for  order,  regularity,  and  combination  of 
the  manifold  into  a  unity.  When  he  then  further  distinguishes 
between  the  '< intrinsic"  beauty  which  is  immediately  an  '< object 
of  sense,"  and  the  beauty  of  '^  relation,"  these  relations  look  essen- 
tially toward  what  is  for  the  common  good  ethically,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  which  beauty  is  thus  placed.^  Even  Edmund  Burkey  in  his 
effort  to  derive  the  aesthetic  from  elementary  states  of  sensation 
in  accordance  with  the  method  of  aasaciational  psychology^  is  very 
strongly  dependent  upon  the  form  given  to  the  problems  by  contem- 
porary moral  philosophy:  His  attempt  to  determine  the  relation 
of  the  beautiful  to  the  sublime  —  a  task  at  which  Home,  also,  had 
laboured,  though  with  very  little  success*  —  proceeds  from  the 
antithesis  of  the  selfish  and  the  social  impulses.  That  is  held  to 
be  sublime  which  fills  us  with  terror  in  an  agreeable  shudder,  <^a 
sort  of  delightful  horror,"  while  we  are  ourselves  so  far  away  that 
we  feel  removed  from  the  danger  of  immediate  pain :  that  is  beau- 
tiful, on  the  contrary,  which  is  adapted  to  call  forth  in  an  agreeable 
manner  the  feelings  either  of  sexual  love  or  of  human  love  in 
general. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Home,  Sulzer  placed  the  feeling  of 
the  beautiful  midway  between  that  of  the  sensuously  agreeable  and 
that  of  the  good,  forming  thus  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  possibility  of  this  transfer  he  found  in  the  intellectual  factor 
which  co-operates  in  our  apprehension  of  the  beautiful :  it  appeared 
to  him — following  the  view  of  Leibniz  (cf.  §  34,  11) — as  the 
feeling  of  harmonious  unity  in  the  manifold  perceived  by  the  senses. 
But  just  by  reason  of  these  presuppositions,  the  beautiful  was  for 
him  valuable  and  perfect  only  when  it  was  able  to  further  the 
moral  sense.  Art,  also,  is  thus  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  morals 
of  the  Enlightenment,  and  the  writer  on  aesthetics,  who  was  so  long 
celebrated  in  Germany,  shows  himself  but  a  mechanical  handicrafts- 
man of  Philistine  moralising  in  his  conception  of  art  and  its  task. 
How  infinitely  freer  and  richer  in  esprit  are  the  "  Observations " 
which  Kant  instituted  "  concerning  the  Feeling  of  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Sublime,"  at  the  time  when  he,  too,  pursued,  from  the  psycho- 
logical standpoint,  and  with  admirable  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 


1  For  more  detailed  treatment,  see  the  art  Home  (Karnes)  by  W.  Windel- 
band  in  Er9ch  und  QruberU  Enc.,  Vol.  IL  d2,  218  f. 

*  According  to  Home  the  beaatiful  is  miblime  if  it  is  great.  The  antithesis 
between  the  qualitatively  and  the  quantitatively  pleasing  seems  to  lie  at  the 
basis  of  his  unclear  and  wavering  characterisations. 
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fliM  ^AmifUtatunnii  rii  the  tchical  and  aescfaesic  liib  in  zxuirTxiiiiBia 

0*111  Ally  r;h<>siiA  nhnuf^f,ii  ;|a7«(  ocnamoa  in  Gtennaaaj  to  a.  <*hangB  uv 
p4iy'«.h/'»i/HP'*'^^  r.h^!ory  nhat  -jviM  ru\h.  in  mraltB.  Be&iR  di2&  ir  had 
h^mv  rh#>!  ^.ufff/»m  v#  rlivid^  chi^  pny^^hiiuil  aiinTities  according  go  due 
hf\^f/i^fA\\iUi  #ryampi^  int^  Chimrfttical  and  pcatstusaL  Bus  miw  chi^ 
f^iAlin(]fii,  whifth  I^^Ainit  fihuft  tm^f^vs^esdi  in  their  Tariooa  .fignTtft*am!e, 
fMAm^/t  in/'Apiihl^  of  h^rmf  brought  either  into  the  group  of  kiuywing; 
fff  \x\f/>  nhfiA  of  williofif,  without  diMdvantage ;  it  seemed  nurfnT  chat 
thA  fAitlmfifji,  jM  a  p^.imliar  morie  of  expreaAon,  in  part  laer  ac  the 
hanifi,  an^t  in  part  followed  both  of  the  above  fonctjona  of  the  soiiL 
ffATA,  f/>o,  nhA  ftiig^Mtion  came  from  the  Leibniziaa  Maiuuiologj. 
Hulur,  M%  hm  ft^rlin  lectareti/  neemA  first  to  have  pointed  out  that 
tbA  ^l'M^,rif#i,  primitive  fttaten  of  the  monad  should  be  separated,  froia 
f.h^  /lA^AlojiAd  forms  of  lif#;  seen  in  completely  conscious  knowing 
M\t\  willio^,  Mu\  h^  alr#!a/ly  frjund  the  distinguishing  cbaxacteristie 
of  th^MT  o^yft/iur^  stati'S  t^i  ^j#;  the  (conditions  of  pleasure  and  pain  given 
vrit.h  Ui#im.  ThiA  wfis  drme  alfKi,  in  a  similar  vaj,  from  Leibnizian 
pr#^siipf)<»^itioiin  by  «/a/!ob  Friedrich  Yf>iM.'  Mendelssohn  (1755) 
lirAf.  n^rnivd  th#m«;  n\js%.U:%  A*m/>/(ndMn//^n '  [sensations],  and  later  the 
A^Mi'f  Mtithor  d^'Hi^nat^frl  th#:  pnyr^hirral  flower,  which  lies  at  their 
M»rfiin/»fi  lifmifl,  as  iha /ru:tUii^  o/apfiroKol  (BiUigung$verm6gen)^  But 
tJiM  df^rinivh  ifiHii«ui(^«'  f»n  t«^rininology  was  exercised  by  Teten9  and 
Hitnt  TIm'!  frniiHT  HiibMtitiiti^d  for  H<*nsation8  {Empfindungen)  the 
tyt]nr^'.<nit\  ffffintjit  {Fiihhiinjen  r>r  (Jpfiihlp),^  dntX  Kant  used  the  latter 
-iliii'ml  i'<rli|.-.ivi-lv.  It  WHS  \it\  too,  who  later  made  the  triple  dfvis- 
mil  of  III*'  ftttfihirdl  I'liHi'titniH  int(t  ith'ntioii^  fef'Untj,  and  tcilihig  (  I'br- 
^tfi/rn,  h'lihlin,  uiiil  WulUn)  thi'  .sysU'iiiatic  ba.sis  of  his  pliiiosophy,* 
iiiiil  'Jiiim  thi'ii  this  ha.H  miiaiiuMi  authoritative,  esj>ecially  for 
|>MVrhohi^;y. 

\)  Thr  (ouiitrr  rurrrnt,  whifli  pnHTt'thul  t'roin  Ifobbes  and  declared 
thr  |iM»hl  or  iiijm y  ol  tlit^  iiulivitlual  t(»  Im»  the  sole  |K>ssible  content 
ol  thn  huiiiiiii  wdl,  niaintiiiiuMi  itself  in  the  faee  of  all  these  develop- 
iiinilM  III  this  theory,  the  eriteri(»n  of  fthieal  aetion  was  sought  in 
li  |»uiolv   |>Myeholoi;iral   manner  in  tlie  coiiai't^uences  of  such   action 


»  I  Vol  f       rnntrtl  III  llit^  I'trnitsi-hfrn  Srhnrt*'n  ^WvrVm,  1773). 

•  .1    K    Wol«.    /'«•    \tttnni     {nimi  ft  i>otissnnum   Ci*nU's   f/«w<i«i  (Stutt^rt, 

•In   tliu    M.-ilIiUhiiJui.   Willi   Ill's    l.^ftt-rs  o'/o-frniifj  thtf   ^ffnsiitiofijt,    refers 

UlUH'tlv  li»  Sh,irirMl>iir> 

•  rr.  Miunli'l^Hohii.    M.nyfnMnndrn,  17S:k  oh.  7  i  W.  I.  .^oi). 

•  hi  Uio  .■iHi.lr  wiHirii  K'twocii  I  :Si»  :iikI  17W  ilosijcned  at  first  as  an  intro- 
vluction  tP  III.'  <»./f./'t,-  ,»'  ./'<./7"*«-««  y>ihw\\  luis  piissed  over  into  his  writing 
uuslvi  III*'  lull'  /  ..'. »    r'lf/.'.^i'/'Aic-  ut^K-rh'iuyi      Tt,  l*t.  \  I.  oU,  I. 
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for  the  advantage  of  our  feUouy-men.  Morality  exists  only  within 
the  social  body.  The  individual,  if  by  himself  and  alone,  knows 
only  his  own  weal  and  woe ;  but  in  society  his  actions  are  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  they  profit  or  injure  others,  and 
this  alone  is  regarded  as  the  standpoint  of  ethical  judgment.  This 
conception  of  the  ethical  criterion  corresponded  not  only  to  the 
common  view,  but  also  to  the  felt  need  of  finding  for  ethics  a  basis 
that  should  be  destitute  of  metaphysics,  and  rest  pui'ely  on  empiri- 
cal psychology.  Cumberland  and  Locke  even  acceded  to  it  in  the 
last  resort,  and  not  only  the  theological  moralists  like  Butler  and 
Paley,  but  also  the  associational  psychologists  like  Priestley  and 
Hartley,  attached  themselves  to  it.  The  classical  formula  of  this 
tendency  was  gradually  worked  out.  An  action  is  ethically  the 
more  pleasing  in  proportion  as  it  produces  more  happiness,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  men  who  can  share  this  happiness 
becomes  greater :  the  ethical  ideal  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.    This  became  the  watch-word  of  Utilitarianism, 

This  formula,  however,  suggested  the  thought  of  determining 
quantitatively  the  ethical  values  for  individual  cases  and  relations. 
The  thought  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  of  grounding  a  knowledge  of  a 
strictly  demonstrative  ethics  upon  the  utilitarian  principle,  seemed 
thereby  to  have  found  a  definite  form,  welcome  to  the  natural-science 
mode  of  thinking.  This  enticement  was  pursued  by  Bentham,  and 
in  this  consists  the  peculiar  element  of  utilitarian  thought  as  carried 
out  by  him, — a  work  which  he  performed  with  a  warm  feeling  for 
the  public  good,  and  which  was  later  much  referred  to.  The  point 
is  to  find  exact,  definite  points  of  view,  according  to  which  the  value 
of  every  mode  of  action  for  the  weal  of  the  actor  himself  and  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs,  can  be  determined,  —  partly  in  itself, 
partly  in  its  relation  to  other  modes  of  conduct;  and  Bentham  in 
this  table  of  values  and  their  opposites,  with  an  extensive  consid- 
eration of  both  individual  and  social  relations  and  needs,  sketches  a 
scheme  of  a  pleasure  and  pain  balance  for  reckoning  the  useful  and 
injurious  consequences  of  human  activities  and  institutions.  As 
with  Hume  (cf.  below,  No.  12),  the  reckoning  of  the  ethically  val- 
uable falls  to  the  province  of  the  measuring  intellect;  but  the  factors 
with  which  it  operates  in  this  process  are  solely  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain. 

10.  The  close  connection  in  which  this  utilitarianism  stood  his- 
torically after  Hobbes  with  the  selfish  system — that  is,  with  the 
assumption  of  the  essentially  egoistic  character  of  human  nature 
— led  necessarily  to  the  separation  of  the  question  as  to  the  criterion 
of  morality  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  by  which  it  is  apprehended^ 
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istic  action  is  comprehensible  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  sees 
in  it  the  surest,  simplest,  and  most  intelligent  means  under  the 
given  relations  for  bringing  about  his  own  happiness.  While,  there- 
fore, the  theological  utilitarian!^  held  that  the  natural  egoism  should 
be  tamed  by  the  rewards  of  heaven  and  punishments  of  hell,  it 
seemed  to  the  empiricists  that  the  order  of  life  arranged  by  the 
state  and  society  was  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Man  finds  himself 
in  such  relations  that  when  he  rightly  reflects  he  sees  that  he  will 
find  his  own  advantage  best  by  subordination  to  existing  morals 
and  laws.  The  sanction  of  ethical  demands  lies,  accordingly,  in  the 
legislation  of  the  state  and  of  public  morality  which  is  dictated  by 
the  principle  of  utility,  and  the  motive  of  obedience  consists  in 
the  fact  that  each  one  thus  finds  his  own  advantage.  Thus  Jtfan- 
devUle,  Lamettrie,  and  Helvititis  developed  the  ^<  selfish  system  ";  La- 
mettrie,  especially,  with  tasteless  cynicism  that  savoured  of  a 
desire  for  admiration,  seeking  to  exhibit  ''  hunger  and  love  "  in 
their  lowest  sensuous  meaning  as  the  fundamental  motives  of  all 
human  life  —  a  wretched,  because  artificial,  imitation  of  ancient 
Hedonism. 

Morality,  accordingly,  appears  to  be  only  eudsemonistic  shrewd- 
ness, the  polished  egoism  of  society,  the  refined  cunning  of  the  man 
who  is  familiar  with  life,  and  has  seen  that  to  be  happy  he  can 
pursue  no  better  path  than  to  act  morally,  even  if  not  to  be  moral. 
This  view  frequently  finds  expression  in  the  Enlightenment  philos- 
ophy as  the  governing  principle  of  "the  world"  of  that  day: 
whether  it  be  as  the  naive,  cynical  confession  of  a  writer's  own  dis- 
position, as  in  Lord  ChesierfieUVs  well-known  letters  to  his  son,  — 
or  in  the  form  of  moralising  reflections,  as  in  Labruyh'e^s  "  Charac- 
th-es"  (1680),  and  in  La  RochefaucatddPs  ''Reflections''  (1690), 
where  the  mask  is  unsparingly  torn  off  from  man's  ethical  behaviour, 
and  naked  egoism  is  disclosed  as  the  sole  impelling  motor  every- 
where,— or  finally  as  bitter  satire,  as  with  Swift,  where  the  true 
nature  of  the  human  beast  is  finally  discovered  by  Gulliver  among 
the  Yahoos. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  gloomy  conception  of  the  natural  mean- 
ness of  man  the  view  goes  through  the  age  of  the  Enlightenment 
that  man's  education  to  ethical  action  has  to  appeal  to  just  this  low 
system  of  impulses,  working  through  power  and  authority,  with  the 
aid  of  fear  and  hope.  This  shows  itself  characteristically  even  with 
those  who  claim  for  the  mature  and  fully  developed  man,  a  pure 
morality  raised  above  all  egoism.  So,  for  example,  Shaftesbury 
finds  positive  religion  with  its  preaching  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments quite  good  enough  for  the  education  of  the  great  mass.    So, 
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too,  Pnutia's  philosophical  king  Frederidc  tiie  Giesty^  wiio  for  hm- 
self  had  a  coiMeioiuness  of  dot  j  so  strict  and  pme  and  feee  fiRim  all 
Mlfiah  eonaiderations,  and  declared  soch  to  he  tiie  highcat  ethical 
good,  yet  thooght  that  in  the  caae  of  the  edncation  wiuek  tiha  state 
gires  to  men  it  flhoald  start  with  their  doaest  xntereata^  howerer 
kyw  these  might  be ;  for  he  granted  to  the  EncyekipaMliata  tiiait  man 
as  a  genns  is  nerer  to  be  determined  by  anything  elae  than  by  his 
own  personal  interests.  In  this  respect  the  French  "RnKglitwi^wi^ 
especially,  sought  to  analyse  the  motives,  by  awakening  which  the 
state  can  win  the  citizens  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  whole. 
Montesquieu  showed  with  fine  psychology  how  difEerent  the  forms 
are  which  this  relation  takes  ander  different  forms  of  coMatitntron. 
Lamettrie  pointed,  as  ftfandcTille  had  already  done,  to  the  aenae  of 
honour  or  repnte  as  the  most  powerful  ^ustor  in  the  social  aentiment 
among  cirilised  peoples,  and  Helr^as  carried  oat  this  thcmght 
farther. 

Bat  if  the  sensnalistic  psychology  thus  looked  for  man's  ethical 
education  from  the  state  alone,  the  degree  of  success  with  which 
this  was  accomplished  must  serve  as  a  standard  for  estimating  the 
value  of  public  institutions.  This  consequence  was  drawn  by 
Holbach,  and  the  most  winning  feature  of  this  dry  book  is  perhaps 
the  honourableness  and  energy  with  which  it  tries  to  show  how  little 
the  rotten  conditions  of  the  public  life  of  that  time  were  adapted  to 
raifif!  thf?  citizftn  above  the  meanness  of  selfish  endeavours. 

12.  IIume^H  moral  philosophy  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  com- 
\)\t*Xp.  Pinbodiment  of  this  movement,  and  as  the  most  refined  consid- 
(•ration  of  the  motives  that  contend  within  it.  It,  too,  stands 
nomplntf'ly  upon  the  basis  of  the  psychological  method  :  man's 
ethical  life  is  to  bf?  understood  by  a  genetic  investigation  of  his 
passions,  feelings,  and  volitions.  The  most  significant  element  in 
flume's  teaching  is  the  separation  of  utilitarianism  from  the  selfish 
system.  The  criterion  of  ethical  approval  and  disapproval  is,  for 
him,  too,  the.  effect  which  the  quality  or  action  to  be  judged  is 
adapted  to  produce  in  the  form  of  feelings  of  pleavSure  and  pain, 
and,  like  the  ancients  and  Shaftesbury,  he  interprets  this  in  the 
widest  sense,  inasmuch  as  he  regards  as  objects  of  ethical  pleasure, 
not  only  tlie  "soc^ial  virtues,*'  such  as  justice,  benevolence,  etc.,  but 
also  the  '*  natural  abilities,"  *  such  as  prudence  or  sagacity,  fortitude, 
energy,  etc.     I^it  we  feel  this  approval,  even  when  these   qualities 


'  (7  rHiH'oijillv  what  Is  adducod  by  E.  Zeller,  F.  d.  O.  ah  Philosophy  pp. 
rt7  ff .  m  ff.,  anci  also  osperially  Froderick's  ^^Autimacchiavelli.''' 

MlfTo,  too.  thr  old  ambiguity  of  virtus  (virtue)  =  moral  virtue,  and  also 
ability  or  oxoellence,  plays  a  part. 
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are  completely  indifferent  to  our  own  welfare,  or  indeed  even  inju- 
rious to  the  same;  and  this  cannot  possibly  be  traced  back  to 
egoism  through  the  medium  of  mere  psychological  association.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  relation  which  these  judgments  sustain  to  the 
complicated  relations  of  experience  forbids  the  assumption  of  their 
iiinateness.  They  must  rather  be  reduced  to  a  simple,  elementary 
form,  and  this  is  sympathy,^  i.e.  primarily  our  capacity  to  feel 
with  another  his  weal  or  woe  as  our  own,  at  least  in  a  weakened 
form.  Such  sympathetic  feelings,  however,  are  not  only  the 
impulsive  grounds  of  moral  judgments,  but  also  the  original  motives 
of  moral  action,  for  the  feelings  are  the  causes  of  the  decisions  of 
the  wilL  Still,  these  original  impulses  alone  are  not  adequate  to 
explain  ethical  judgment  and  action.  For  the  more  complicated 
relations  of  life,  there  is  need  of  a  clarification,  ordering,  and  com- 
parative valuation  of  the  factors  of  feeling,  and  this  is  the  business 
of  reason.  From  the  reflection  of  reason  arise,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  natural  and  original  values,  derivative  "  artificial "  virtues,  as 
the  type  of  which  Hume  treats  justice  and  the  whole  system  of 
standards  of  rights  and  law — in  this,  evidently,  still  dependent 
upon  Hobbes.  But  in  the  last  resort  these  principles,  also,  owe 
their  ability  to  influence  judgment  and  volition,  not  to  rational 
reflection  as  such,  but  to  the  feelings  of  sympathy  to  which  this 
appeals. 

Thus  the  crude  conception  of  a  ^' moral  sense"  is  refined  by 
Hume's  investigation  to  a  finely  articulated  system  of  moral  psy- 
chology with  its  carefully  differentiated  conceptions,  as  the  centre 
of  which  we  find  the  principle  of  sympathy.  A  farther  step  in 
carrying  out  this  same  theory  was  taken  in  the  ethical  work  of 
Adam  Smith.  As  against  the  externality  with  which  ordinary 
utilitarianism  had  placed  the  criterion  of  ethical  judgment  in  the 
pleasurable  or  painfid  consequences  of  the  act,  Hume  had  energet- 
ically directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ethical  approval  or  disap- 
proval concerns  rather  the  disposition  manifesting  itself  in  the 
action,  in  so  far  as  this  aims  at  the  consequences  in  question. 
Hence  Smith  found  the  essence  of  sympathy,  not  only  in  the 
capacity  of  feeling  these  consequences  with  the  one  who  experiences 
them,  but  also  in  the  ability  to  transfer  one's  self  into  the  disposi- 
tion or  sentiment  of  him  who  acts,  and  to  feel  his  motives  with  him. 
And  extending  farther  and  farther  the  thought  of  transfer  through 
sympathy,  the  judgment  which  the  individual  pronounces  upon  him- 
self in  the  conscience  is  then  conceived  as  a  reflex,  mediated  through 

»  Cf.  TrtatUe^  IL  1.  11..  snd  IL  2,  ^ 
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feelings  of  sympathy,  of  the  judgment  which- he  i^eceives   from 
others  and  exercises  upon  others. 

All  phenomena  of  the  ethical  life  are  thus  rooted,  according  to 
Hume  and  Smith,  in  the  sociai  life,  whose  psychological  basis  is 
sympathy,  and  the  founder  of  political  economy,  with  his  great 
philosophical  friend,  sees  in  the  mechanism  of  sympathetic  transfers 
of  feeling  an  adjustment  of  individual  interests  similar  to  that  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  in  the  realm  of  the  exchange 
of  external  goods,  which  is  conducted  with  reference  to  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  conditions  of  life,  in  the  mechanism  of  supply  and 
demand  in  connection  with  the  competition  of  labour.^  But  with 
these  insights  into  the  thoroughgoing  dependence  of  the  individual 
upon  a  social  body,  which  he  does  not  create,  but  in  which  he  finds 
himself  actually  placed,  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  is 
already  pointing  beyond  itself. 

§  37.  The  Problem  of  CiviliBation. 

The  fundamental  thought,  which  the  philosophy  of  th^  Enlight- 
enment would  hold  as  to  the  great  institutions  of  human  society  and 
its  historical  movement,  was  prescribed  for  it  in  advance,  partly  by 
its  dependence  upon  natural-science  metaphysics,  and  partly  by  its 
own  psychological  tendency.  This  was  to  see  in  these  institutions 
the  products  of  the  activities  of  individuals;  and  from  this  foUowetl 
the  tendency  to  single  out  those  interests  whose  satisfaction  tlie 
individual  may  expect  from  such  general  social  connections  wlien 
once  these  exist,  and  to  treat  them  in  a  genetic  mode  of  explanation 
as  the  motives  and  sufficient  causes  for  the  origin  of  the  institutions 
in  question,  while  at  the  same  time  regarding  them  from  a  critical 
point  of  view,  as  the  standard  for  estimating  the  vahie  of  the  same. 
Whatever  was  regarded  as  having  been  intentionally  created  by 
men  should  show  also  whether  it  was  then  really  fulfilling  their 
purposes. 

1.  This  conception  was  guided  into  the  political  and  juristic  track 
primarily  by  Hobbes.  The  state  appeared  as  the  work  of  individuals, 
constructed  by  them  under  the  stress  of  need,  when  in  a  condition 
of  war  with  each  other  and  in  fear  for  life  and  goods.  AVith  its  whole 
system  of  rights,  it  was  regarded  as  resting  upon  the  compact  which 
the  citizens  entered  into  with  each  other  from  the  above  motives. 
The  same  Epicurean  compact-theory,  which  had  revived  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  passed  over  with  Nominalism  into  modern  philosopliy 
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aud  extended  its  influence  over  the  whole  eighteenth  centary.  But 
the  artificial  construction  of  absolutism,  which  Hobbes  had  erected 
upon  it,  gave  place  more  and  more  in  consequence  of  political  events 
to  the  doctrines  of  popular  sovereignty.  This  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
English  Constitution  of  1688,  as  well  as  at  that  of  the  theoretical  shap- 
ing which  Locke  gave  the  same  in  his  doctrine  of  the  separation  and 
equilibrium  of  the  three  departments  of  the  state,  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  federative.  It  controlled,  also,  as  an  ideal  require- 
ment, the  writings  of  Montesquieu,  who,  in  considering  the  rotten 
administration  of  law  at  his  time,  would  have  complete  independ- 
ence given  to  the  judicial  power,  while  he  thought  of  the  executive 
and  federative  departments  (as  administration  within  and  without, 
respectively)  as  united  in  the  one  monarchical  head.  It  was  finally 
carried  out  to  a  complete  system  of  democracy  in  Rouaaeau^a  Con- 
trcU  Social,  in  which  the  principle  of  transfer  and  representation 
was  to  be  limited  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereignty also  to  be  assigned  directly  to  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  all  these  transformations  of  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  the 
influence  of  the  realities  of  historical  politics  is  obvious,  but  the 
antithesis  between  Hobbes  and  Rousseau  has  also  its  theoretical 
background.  If  man  is  regarded  as  by  nature  essentially  egoistic, 
he  must  be  compelled  to  keep  the  social  compact  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  state :  if  he  is  regarded  as  originally  good  and  social  in  his 
feelings,  as  by  Rousseau,  it  is  to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  will  of 
himself  always  take  part  in  carrying  out,  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole,  the  life  prescribed  by  the  compact. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  see  that  the  compact-theory  in  the 
eighteenth  century  communicated  itself  also  to  those  theories  of 
the  philosophy  of  right  which  did  not  have  a  merely  psychological 
basis.  The  ''  nalural  right "  of  this  time  proceeds  also  from  the 
right  of  the  individual,  and  seeks  to  derive  from  this  the  rights  of 
individuals  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  Yet  in  carrying  out  this 
principle  two  different  tendencies  show  themselves  in  German  phil- 
osophy, leading  to  results  that  were  extremely  characteristic  in 
their  differences.  Leibniz  had  derived  the  conceptions  of  right  (or 
law)  from  the  most  general  principles  of  practical  philosophy,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  ancients.^  Wolff  followed  him  in  this 
respect  also,  but  made  it  on  this  account  the  end  of  the  political 
compact  to  secure  the  mutual  furtherance  of  individuals  in  behalf 
of  their  mutual  perfecting,  enlightening,  and  happiness ;  according 

1  Of .  his  introdaction  to  the  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diplomaticus  (1693), 
Works  (Erd.),  118  «• 
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to  him,  therefore,  the  state  has  to  care,  not  merely  for  external 
safe^,  but  also  for  the  general  welfare  in  the  broadest  extent 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  Wolff  assigns  to  the  state  the  right 
and  duty  of  a  thorough  tutelage  of  the  great  mass  of  unenlightened 
men  who  are  controlled  by  error  and  passion,  and  of  intermeddling 
even  in  their  private  relations  in  the  way  of  education.  Thus  Wolff 
gave  the  theory  for  that  "  paternal "  despotism  of  the  benevolent 
police-state  under  which  the  Germans  of  his  time  lived  with  very 
mixed  feelings. 

The  exactly  opposite  result  attached  itself  theoretically  to  the 
separation  of  the  philosophy  of  right  from  morals,  for  which  the 
way  had  already  been  prepared  by  Thomanius,  with  his  sharp  parting 
of  thejt(s(wm  and  the  Aone«(«i»,  In  this  line  the  disciple  of  Tho- 
masiuB,  Gundling  (1671-1729),  maintained  that  rigftt  or  Utwuas  to  6fl 
treated  solely  as  the  ordering  of  the  external  relations  of  indiviilnals, 
that  it  has  for  its  end  the  preservation  of  peace  without,  and  there- 
fore its  decrees  can  be  enforced  only  as  to  outward  relations.  This 
limitation  of  the  state's  activity  to  the  external  protection  of  law 
evidently  corresponded  most  fully  to  the  dualistic  spirit  of  the 
Enlightenment.  If  the  individual  has  conformed  to  the  political 
compact  only  from  need  and  want,  he  will  evidently  be  inclined  to 
make  as  few  concessions  to  the  state  as  possible,  and  will  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  to  it  of  his  original  "rights  "  only  so  much  as  is  uncondi- 
ditionsilly  reqnisitp  for  the  end  which  it  is  to  fulfil.  This  was  not 
merely  the  thought  of  the  Philistine  citizen,  who  is  indeed  ready  to 
call  for  the  police  at  once  when  anything  is  the  matter,  but  privately 
regards  the  order  of  the  laws  as  an  enemy  that  must  be  kept  from 
his  throat  as  much  as  possible ;  it  was  also  the  feeling  of  the  £n- 
lightener  of  high  intellectual  development,  who  had  for  his  rich 
inner  life  only  the  interest  of  beit^  able  to  devote  himself  unmo- 
lested to  the  enjoyments  of  art  and  science.  In  fact,  the  petty 
spirit  of  the  small  German  states,  with  its  lack  of  ideals,  must 
necessarily  produce  the  indifference  toward  public  life  which  thus 
found  its  theoretical  expression.  The  lowest  sta^  which  the  de- 
preciation of  the  state  reached  in  this  respect  among  the  cultured 
classes  is  perhaps  best  characterised  by  WiUiam.  von  Hnmboldt'a 
"  Ideas  toward  an  Attempt  to  determine  the  Bounds  of  the  Operation 
of  the  State."  *  Here  every  higher  interest  of  man  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  province  of  the  state's  authority,  and  the  task  of 
public  government  is  restricted  to  the  lower  service  of  protecting 
the  life  and  property  of  the  citizen. 

'  Written  1792,  pnbliihed  1861  by  E.  Caaer. 
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2.  If  in  this  respect  Grerman  philosophy  remained  quite  indif- 
ferent toward  the  actual  political  condition,  on  the  other  hand 
there  appeared  in  it  also  the  general  tendency  of  the  Enlightenment 
to  order  the  life  of  society,  as  that  of  the  individual,  according  to 
the  principles  of  philosophy.  If  it  is  glory  enough  for  this  period 
to  have  successfully  cleared  away  much  historical  lumber  that  had 
accumulated  in  the  house-keeping  of  European  peoples,  Thomasius 
and  Wolff,  Mendelssohn  and  Nicolai,  certainly  deserve  credit  for 
their  share  in  the  work  (cf.  §  36,  5).  But  this  side  of  the  matter 
came  forward  in  an  incomparably  more  powerful  and  efficient 
degree  with  the  French  Enlighteners.  It  is  enough  here  to  recall 
Voltaire^  who  appeared  as  a  literary  power  of  the  first  rank,  work- 
ing unweariedly  and  victoriously  for  reason  and  justice.  But  the 
contest  which  he  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  of  all  Europe  was  taken  up  in  detail  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  in  a  criticism  of  social  institutions  and  by  proposals 
for  their  improvement :  in  a  broad  and  often  passionate  discussion 
philosophical  reflection  proceeds  to  the  task  of  reforming  the  state. 
And  here  the  weakness  of  the  Enlightenment  at  once  appears  side 
by  side  with  its  strength.  As  always,  it  takes  the  standards  of  its 
criticism  for  existing  institutions,  and  of  its  proposals  for  their 
change,  from  the  universal,  eterual  nature  of  man  or  of  things; 
thus  it  loses  from  sight  the  authorisation  and  vital  force  of  histori- 
cal reality,  and  believes  that  it  is  only  needed  to  make  a  tabula  raea 
of  the  existing  conditions  wherever  they  show  themselves  contrary 
to  reason,  in  order  to  be  able  to  build  up  society  entire  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  philosophy.  In  this  spirit  the  literature  of 
the  Enlightenment,  especially  in  France,  prepared  for  the  actual 
break  fmth  history,  —  the  Revolution,  Typical  in  this  was  the  pro- 
cedure of  Deism  which,  because  none  of  the  positive  religions  with- 
stood its  ''rational''  criticism,  would  abolish  them  all  and  put  in 
their  place  the  religion  of  Nature. 

So  then  the  French  Bevolution,  too,  attempted  to  decree  the 
abstract  natural  state  of  ''liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,"  the 
realisation  of  "human  rights"  according  to  Rousseau's  Social 
Contract.  And  numerous  pens  of  very  moderate  quality  hastened 
to  justify  and  glorify  the  procedure.^  It  is  for  the  most  part  a 
superficial  Epicureanism  standing  upon  the  basis  of  Condillac's 
positivism  that  acts  as  spokesman.  Thus  Volney  seeks,  with  the 
Syethne  de  la  Nature,  the  source  of  all  the  evils  of  society  in  the 


^  The  preference  for  the  catechism,  a  form  designed  for  education  in  the 
Choich,  is  characteriBtic  of  this  literature. 
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IgDoraace  and  covetousneas  of  mail,  whose  capacity  for  perfection 
has  hitherto  been  restrained  by  religions.  When  all  "illusions" 
shall  be  frightened  away  with  these  religions,  then  the  newly 
organised  society  will  have  as  its  supreme  rule  of  conduct,  that 
"good"  is  only  what  furthers  the  interests  of  man,  and  the  cate- 
chism for  the  citizen  is  comprehended  in  the  rule  "Conserve  toi  — 
instruia  toi  —  niod&re  toi  —  via  pour  tes  semblables,  atin  qu'ils  vivent 
pour  toi.'"  Still  more  materialistic  is  tlie  form  in  which  the  theory 
of  the  Revolution  appears  with  St.  Lambert,  from  whom  the  defini- 
tion that  was  much  discussed  in  later  literature  comes :  "  L'liomme 
est  une  masse  organist  et  sensible ;  il  re^it  I 'intelligence  de  ce  qui 
I'environne  et  de  ses  besoins." '  With  the  most  superficial  con- 
sideration of  history,  he  celebrates  in  the  Revolution  the  final 
victory  of  reason  in  history,  and  at  t!ie  same  time  this  Epicurean 
deduces  that  the  democratic  beginnings  of  this  great  event  will  be 
completed  iu  Ca'sardom !  The  extreme  pitch  of  8elf-complac*^nt 
boasting  in  this  aspect  of  parliamentary  dilettantism  was  reached 
by  Garat  and  lAivcelm." 

In  contrast  with  these  glittering  generalities  and  declamations 
over  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  reigii  of  reason,  the  earnest 
reality  with  which  Benlliam  sought  to  make  the  utilitarian  principle 
useful  for  legislation,  appears  in  an  extremely  favourable  light. 
This  work  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  teaching  the  application  of 
the  quantitative  determination  of  pleasure  and  pain  values  (cf. 
5  36,  9)  to  the  consideration  of  the  ends  of  particular  statutes,  with 
a  careful  regard  to  the  existing  conditions  in  every  case.*  Just  in 
this  he  showed  his  insight  into  the  fact  that  in  the  political  move- 
ment the  question  at  issue  is  not  merely  that  of  political  rights,  but 
above  all  that  of  social  interegt,  and  along  just  this  line  an  enthu- 
siastic and  successful  champion  of  the  Revolution  arose  in  Godwin,' 
who  was  not  uninfluenced  by  Bentham.     But  along  other  lines,  too, 

■  Volney,  at  the  close  of  Ihe  CatichUme,  <Buvt.,  I.  310. 

■  St.  Lambert,  Catich.  Inlrod.,  (£uvr.,  I.  63.  For  the  characteriBation  of 
this  literature  it  should  not  remain  nnmentioned  that  in  St.  Lambert's  cate- 
cblBm  Cbe  Analj/M  de  I'homme  to  followed  in  a  second  book  b;  an  Analyte  de 
la  — ftmmt. 

*  The  organ  of  this  movement  most  worthy  of  eBteem  was  the  Decade  Philo- 
Mophtqve,  which  MW  and  defended  in  the  Revolution  the  triumph  of  the  philooo- 
phy  of  the  eighteenth  century,     Cf.  Picavet,  Idiologun,  80  ff. 

<  It  Is  the  more  to  be  lamented  that  Bentham  later  in  tiia  Dfuntologf  at- 
tempted to  give  a  kind  of  popular  catechism  of  the  utilitarian  morals,  which. 
In  radical  one-sided ness,  In  rancour  and  lack  of  understanding  for  other  moral 
■ysteniB,  equals  the  worst  products  of  the  time  of  the  Kevolution. 

'  William  Godwin  (1T66-1&16)  published  his  Inquiry  conctrning  PolUteal 
Juttice  and  iU  Injtvinee  on  Central  Virtue  mid  Happinrns  In  1783.  CI.  C. 
Kegan  Paul,  W.  Sodain,  hi$  Friendi  and  Contemporarita,  Lond.  IBTS,  and  L. 
St^en,  EnglUh  Thought,  II.  SM  H. 
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the  social  storm  is  heard  in  the  literature  of  the  Revolution,  as  dull 
thunder  still  dying  away  in  the  distance.  The  investigations  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  political  economy,  which  in  France  especially 
were  chiefly  promoted  by  the  phyaiocratic  school^  became  more  and 
more  comprehensive,  and  were  grounded  with  increasing  indepen- 
dence upon  empirical  principles.  But  while  the  theory  of  the 
state  demanded,  above  all,  security  of  possessions,  there  rose,  from 
the  depth  of  society,  the  qttention  as  to  the  right  of  personal  property ; 
and  while  the  philosophers  considered  with  more  and  more*  dissen- 
sion the  problem,  how  the  interests  of  the  community  could  be 
reconciled  with  those  of  the  individual  (cf.  below),  the  thought 
forced  its  way  to  the  surface  that  the  ground  of  all  evil  with  the 
human  race  lies  in  the  striving  after  individual  possessions,  and 
that  a  social  morality  and  a  moral  society  will  begin  with  the  denun- 
ciation of  this  original  sin,  and  not  till  then.  Such  communistic 
ideas  were  thrown  to  the  world  by  MMy  and  MoreUy,  and  a  Babeuf 
made  the  first  abortive  conspiracy  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  under 
the  Directory. 

3.  But  the  social  qttestion  had  already  before  this  cast  up  its 
waves  from  its  lowest  depth.  The  contrast  between  the  classes 
representing  luxurious  wealth  and  most  wretched  poverty,  which 
had  so  great  importance  among  the  causes  of  the  Bevolution,  might 
indeed  at  first  be  more  palpable  and  effective;  but  it  first  acquired 
its  full  sharpness  by  virtue  of  the  antithesis  between  culture  and 
non-culture,  which  was  linked  with  it  by  the  whole  development  of 
European  life,  and  this  separating  chasm  was  deepest  and  baldest 
in  the  age  of  the  Enlightenmeut  The  more  the  age  plumed  itself 
upon  its  '^culture,"  the  more  evident  it  became  that  this  was  in  the 
main  a  privilege  of  the  property-owning  class.  In  this  point,  too, 
Euglish  Deism  had  led  the  way  with  typical  frankness.  The 
religion  of  reason  should  be  reserved  for  the  cultivated  man,  just 
as  the  free^  beautiful  morality  should  be :  for  the  ordinary  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  Shaftesbury  held,  the  promises  and  threatenings  of 
positive  religion  must  remain  standing  as  a  wheel  and  gallows. 
Toland,  too,  had  presented  his  cosmopolitan  natural  worship  as  an 
^^esoteric^^  doctrine,  and  when  the  later  Deists  began  to  carry  these 
ideas  among  the  people  in  popular  writings.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  him- 
self a  free-thinker  of  the  most  pronounced  kind,  declared  them  to 
be  a  pest  of  society,  against  which  the  sharpest  means  were  the  best. 
Among  the  German  Deists,  also,  men  like  Sender  would  have  a  very 
careful  separation  made  between  religion  as  a  private  matter  and 
religion  as  a  public  order. 

The  French  Enlightenment,  as  the  relation  of  Voltaire  to  Boling- 
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broke  shows,  was  from  the  beginning  decidedly  more  democratic 
Indeed,  it  had  the  agitative  tendency  to  play  off  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  masses  against  the  exclusive  self-seeking  of  the  upper 
ten  thousand.  But  with  this  was  completed  a  revolution,  by  Tirtae 
of  -which  the  Enlightenment  necessarily  turned  against  itself.  For 
if  in  those  strata  in  which  it  first  took  hold  ''culture"  or  civilisar 
tion  had  such  consequences  as  appeared  in  the  luxuiy  of  the  ''higher'' 
classes,  if  it  had  been  able  to  do  sd  little  in  the  way  of  yielding 
fruits  that  could  be  used  for  the  needs  of  the  masses  also,  its  value 
must  appear  all  the  more  doubtful  the  more  philosophy  regarded 
the  "greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number''  as  the  proper 
standard  for  the  estimation  of  things  and  actions. 

In  this  connection  the  problem  of  civUieation  shaped  itself  out  for 
modem  philosophy :  the  question  whether  and  how  far  civUisatianj 
i.e,  intellectual  improvement  (which  is  a  historical  fact),  and  the 
change  in  human  impulses  and  in  the  relations  of  human  life,  which 
has  been  connected  with  it  —  whether  and  in  how  far  this  civilisa- 
tion has  served  to  further  the  moral  order  and  man's  true  happiness. 
The  more  proudly  and  self-complacently  the  average  Enlightener 
praised  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  which  had  reached  in  him 
its  summit  of  a  clear  and  distinct  rational  life  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, the  more  burning  and  —  uncomfortable  this  question  became. 

It  is  raised  first,  though  not  in  a  direct  and  square  statement,  by 
Mandeville.  In  his  psychology  an  extreme  adherent  of  the  selfish 
system,  he  sought  to  show,  as  against  Shaftesbury,  that  the  whole 
life  and  charm  of  the  social  system  rests  solely  upon  the  struggle 
which  self-seeking  individuals  carry  on  in  their  own  interests  —  a 
principle  which  worked  also  upon  Adam  Smith  in  his  doctrine  of 
supply  and  demand.^  If  we  should  think  of  man  as  stripped  bare 
of  all  egoistic  impulses  (this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees), 
and  provided  only  with  the  "moral"  qualities  of  altruism,  the  social 
mechanism  would  stand  still  from  p^re  absence  of  regard  for  self. 
The  motive  power  in  civilisation  is  solely  egoism,  and,  therefore, 
we  must  not  he  surprised  if  civilisation  displays  its  activity,  not 
by  heightening  the  moral  qualities,  but  only  by  refining  and  dis- 
guising egoism.  And  the  individual's  happiness  is  as  little  enhanced 
by  civilisation  as  his  morality.  If  it  were  increased,  the  egoism, 
on  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  rests,  would  be  thereby  weak- 
ened. In  truth,  it  appears,  rather,  that  every  improvement  of  the 
material  condition,  brought  about  by  intellectual  advance,  calls  forth 
new  and  stronger  wants  in  the  individual,  in  consequence  of  which 

1  Cf.  Lange,  Geach.  d.  Mater.,  I.  286  [Eng.  tr.  I.  296]. 
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he  becomes  more  and  more  discontented ;  and  so  it  turns  out  that 
the  apparently  so  brilliant  development  of  the  whole  is  accomplished 
only  at  the  cost  of  the  morality  and  happiness  of  the  individual. 

4.  In  liandeville  these  thoughts  appear  in  a  mild  suggestion,  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  repelling  form  of  a  cynical  commendation 
of  the  egoism,  whose  "  private  vices  "  are  "  public  benefits."  They 
attained  an  importance  for  world-literature  through  the  brilliant 
turn  given  them  by  Rousseau.  With  him  the  question  concerned 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the  worth  of  all  human 
history — its  worth  for  the  morality  and  happiness  of  individuals. 
And  he  cast  into  the  face  of  the  Enlightenment  the  reproach  that 
all  growth  in  knowledge,  and  all  refinement  of  life,  had  but  made 
man  more  and  more  untrue  to  his  true  vocation  and  his  true  nature. 
History  with  its  artificial  structure  of  civilised  society  has  deterio- 
rated man :  ^  he  came  forth  from  the  hand  of  Nature  good  and  pure, 
but  his  development  has  separated  him  from  Nature  step  by  step. 
The  beginning  of  this  **  degeneration  "  Bousseau,  in  his  second  Dis- 
course, found  in  the  creation  of  property,  which  had  for  its  result  the 
division  of  labour,  and  with  this  the  separation  of  the  classes  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  awakening  of  all  evil  passions  :  this  it  was  that  enlisted 
the  work  of  the  intellect  permanently  in  the  service  of  self-seeking. 

In  comparison  with  this  unnatural  condition  of  civilised  barbarism 
the  state  of  Nature  appears  at  first  as  the  lost  paradise,  and  in  this 
sense  the  sentimental  yearning  of  a  time  intellectually  and  morally 
blasi  found  its  nourishment  in  Rousseau's  writings,  above  all  in  the 
New  Heloise.  The  ladies  of  the  salon  were  carried  away  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Gessnerian  pastoral  idyl;  but  on  this  account  they 
mis-heard  the  admonition  of  the  great  Genevan. 

For  he  did  not  wish  to  lead  back  to  that  state  of  Nature  which 
had  no  society.  He  was  convinced  that  man  is  provided  by  his 
creator  with  a  capacity  for  being  perfected  {perfectibility)  which 
makes  the  development  of  his  natural  endowment  both  a  duty  and 
a  natural  necessity.  If  this  development  has  been  guided  into 
wrong  paths  by  the  historical  process  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 
and,  therefore,  has  led  to  demoralisation  and  wretchedness,  history 
must  be  begun  anew;  in  order  to  find  the  right  way  toward  his  devel- 
opment man  must  return  from  the  unnatural  condition  of  intellectual 
pride  to  the  simple  natural  state  of  feeling,  from  the  narrowness 
and  falsehood  of  relations  of  society  to  his  pure  unstunted  self. 
For  this  end,  according  to  Bousseau,  humanity  as  a  whole  needs  a 


^  The  English  DeiBts*  conception  of  the  histoiy  of  religion  (cf.  §  36,  8)  is 
extended  by  Rousseau  to  all  history. 
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all  the  more  forcible  support  in  Bossuet}  The  French  prelate  con- 
tinues the  patristic  philosophy  of  history ,  which  had  pushed  the 
Bedemption  into  the  centre  of  the  world^s  events.  He  would  have 
the  christianising  of  modern  nations  through  the  empire  of  Charles 
the  Great,  regarded  as  the  concluding  and  decisive  epoch  of  uni- 
versal history,  the  whole  course  of  which  is  the  work  of  divine 
providence,  and  the  goal  of  which  is  the  dominance  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church.  Such  a  theological  view  of  the  world  and  of 
history  had  now,  indeed,  been  energetically  put  aside  by  modern 
philosophy,  but  the  meagreness  of  the  results  yielded  for  the  con- 
sideration of  history  by  the  treatment  of  human  society  from  the 
point  of  view  of  individual  psychology  is  seen  in  the  trivial  lucu- 
brations of  laeliny*  in  spite  of  his  leaning  upon  Rousseau. 

It  was  in  a  mind  of  Herder's  universal  receptiveness  and  fineness 
of  feeling  that  Rousseau's  ideas  first  found  in  this  respect,  also,  a 
fruitful  soil.  But  his  optimism,  which  had  matured  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Leibniz  and  Shaftesbury,  did  not  allow  him  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  that  aberration  which  the  Genevan  would  regard 
as  the  nature  of  previous  history.  He  was  rather  convinced  that  the 
natural  development  of  man  is  just  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
history.  While  Rousseau's  conception  of  man's  perfectibility  was 
treated  by  the  Genevan's  French  adherents,  such  as  St.  Lambert, 
and  especially  Condorcet,  as  the  voucher  for  a  better  future,  and  as 
an  infinite  perspective  toward  the  perfecting  of  the  race,  Herder 
used  it  —  against  Rousseau  —  as  a  principle  of  explanation  for  the 
past,  also,  of  the  human  family.  History  is  nothing  but  the  unin- 
terrupted progress  of  natural  development. 

This  concerned,  above  all,  the  beginning  of  history.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  life  of  society  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  an  arbitrary 
act,  whether  of  human  reflection  or  of  divine  determination,  but  as  a 
gradually  formed  result  of  the  natural  connection.  It  has  neither 
been  invented  nor  commanded,  but  has  became.  Characteristically 
enough,  these  opposing  views  as  to  the  origin  of  history,  asserted 
themselves  earliest  in  theories  of  language.  The  individualism  of 
associational  psychology  saw  in  language,  as  is  manifest  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Condillac,' an  invention  of  man, — supra-naturalism, 
defended  in  Germany  by  Sussmilch  *  saw  a  divine  inspiration ;  here 

1  Jacques  Btoigne  Bossuet  (1627-1704),  the  celebrated  eloquent  divine,  wrote 
the  Discours  sur  VHistoire  Universelle  (Paris,  1681)  originally  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Dauphin. 

s  Isaak  Iselin  of  Basle  (1728-1782)  pubhshed  in  1764  his  Philosophischen 
Muthmcusungen  Uber  die  G^hichie  des  MenschMt,  2  vols. 

'  Logique  and  Langue  des  Calculs. 

*  BeweiSy  doss  der  Ursprung  der  menschlichen  Sprache  gdUlich  sei  (Beriin, 
1766). 
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Rousseau  had  already  spoken  the  word  of  solution  when  he  saw  in 
language  a  natural,  involuntary  anfolding  of  man's  essential  nature.' 

Herder  not  only  made  this  conception  his  own  (cf.  above,  5  33, 
11),  but  he  extended  it  also  consistently  to  alt  man's  activities  in 
civilisation.  He  proceeds,  therefore,  in  his  philosophy  of  history 
from  the  point  of  view  of  man's  position  in  Nature,  from  that  of 
the  conditions  of  life  which  the  planet  affords  hira,  and  from  that 
of  his  peculiar  constitution,  to  understand  from  these  sources  the 
beginnings  and  the  direction  of  his  historical  development:  aad  in 
the  progress  of  his  exposition  of  universal  history  he  mabes,  like- 
wise, the  peculiar  character  of  each  people  and  of  its  historical  sig- 
nificance proceed  from  its  natural  endowments  and  relations.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  developments  of  the  various  nations  do  not 
fall  apart  in  his  treatment,  as  was  still  the  case  with  Vico :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  all  arranged  organically  as  a  great  chain  of  ascend- 
ing perfection.  And  they  all  form  in  this  connected  whole  the 
ever-maturer  realisation  of  the  general  constitution  of  human  nature. 
As  man  himself  is  the  crown  of  creation,  so  his  history  is  the 
unfolding  of  human  nature.  The  Idea  of  Humanity  explains  the 
complicated  movement  of  national  destinies. 

In  this  consideration,  the  uuhistorical  mode  of  thinking  which 
had  characterised  the  Enlightenment  was  overcome :  every  form  in 
this  great  course  of  development  was  valued  as  the  natural  product 
of  its  conditions,  antl  the  "voices  of  the  peoples  "  united  to  form 
the  harmony  of  the  world's  history,  of  which  humanity  is  the  theme. 
And  out  of  this  sprang  also  the  task  of  the  future,  — to  bring  to 
ever  richer  and  fuller  development  all  the  stirrings  of  human 
nature,  and  to  realise  ia  living  unity  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  historical 
development.  In  the  consciousness  of  this  task  of  the  "  world- 
literature,"  far  from  all  the  pride  of  the  meaner  Enlightenment, 
full  of  the  presage  and  anticipation  of  a  new  epoch,  Schiller  could 
call  out,  in  valedictory  to  the  "  philosophical  century,"  the  joyful 
words:  — 

'*  Wle  schon,  o  Henach,  mit  delnem  Pftlni«axwelge 
8t«hat  da  an  des  Jfthrhunderts  Neig« 
In  edier,  Btolier  Hlnnlichkeit  I "  > 

'  Witli  his  ugamenU,  though  in  part  of  another  opinion,  St.  Hartin  the 
MvBtic  attacked  the  erode  presentation  of  CondiUac's  doctrine  by  Gant :  cf. 
Sianett  de*  ^colea  Normalt*,  III.  61  9. 
*  In  mde  puaphraoe : 

How  fair,  O  man,  with  victory's  pftlm, 
Thou  sUuidest  at  the  centurj'H  wane 
In  noble  pride  of  manlln^M. 
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THE  GERMAN  PHILOSOFHY. 

To  the  literature  cited  on  pp.  348  and  437,  we  add :  — 

H.  M.  Chalybaeos,  HUtarische  EfUwicJdung  der  speeuUOiven  ItUloiqphie  von 

Kant  bis  Hegel    Dresden,  1837.    [Tr.  Edin.  and  Andoyer,  1864.] 
F.  K.  Biedermann,  Die  deuUehe  PhUaaophie  von  Kant  bi$  auf  unMere  Tage. 

Leipe.  1842  f . 
K.  L.  Miclieiet,  Entwickelung$ge9chiehte  der  neueaten  deutsehen  PhUosophie. 

Berlin,  1843. 
C.  ForUage,  Genetische  Qetchichte  der  PhUoBopMe  aeit  Kant.    Leipe.  1862. 
O.  Liebmann,  Kant  und  die  Epigonen,    Stattgart,  1865. 
Fr.  Harms,  Die  FhUosophie  eeU  Kant.    Berlin,  1876. 
A.  S.  WiUm,  Histoire  de  la  Philotophie  Allemande  depuU  Kant  JuBqu^Ht  Hegel. 

Paris,  1846  fiE. 
H.  Lotze,  GeschichU  det^  JEethetik  in  Deutechland.    Munich,  1868. 
R.  Flint,  Philosophy  of  History  in  Europe,  I.     Edin.  and  Lond.  1874. 
R.  Fester,  Boueeeau  und  die  deuteche  Geechichtsphilosophie,     Stuttgart,  1890. 
[J.  Royce,  The  Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy.    Boston,  1802.] 

A  fortunate  union  of  yarious  intellectual  moyements  produced 
in  Grermany,  dxiring  the  close  of  the  preceding  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  a  bloom  of  philosophy,  which  in  the  history 
of  European  thought  can  be  compared  only  with  the  great  deyelop- 
ment  of  Greek  philosophy  from  Socrates  to  Aristotle.  In  a  deyel- 
opment)  powerful  alike  in  its  intensity  and  extent,  the  Grerman 
mind  during  the  short  span  of  four  decades  (1780-1820)  produced  a 
wealth  of  systems  of  philosophical  Weltanschauung^  grandly  pro- 
jected on  all  sides,  such  as  has  at  no  other  time  been  compressed 
within  so  narrow  a  space ;  and  in  all  of  these  the  thoughts  of  pre- 
ceding philosophy  combine  to  form  characteristic  and  impressive 
structures.  They  appear  in  their  totality  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  long 
growth,  out  of  which  germs  of  a  new  development,  aa  yet  scarcely 
recognisable,  are  to  spring. 

This  brilliant  phenomenon  had  its  general  cause  in  the  incompar- 
able vigour  and  spirit  with  which  the  Grerman  nation  at  that  time 
took  up  again  with  new  strength,  and  carried  to  its  completion,  the 
movement  of  civilisation  which  began  in  the  Benaissance  and  had 
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been  interrupted  by  external  force,  Germany  attained  tbe  siitninit 
of  its  inner  development  at  the  same  time  that  its  -outer  history 
reached  its  lowest  condition,  —  a  process  thatha.s  no  equal  in  history. 
When  it  lay  politically  powerless,  it  created  its  world-conquering 
thinkers  and  poets.  Its  victorious  power,  however,  lay  j\ist  in  tke 
league  between  philosophy  and  poetry.  The  conteraperaneousness  of 
Kant  and  Goethe,  and  the  combination  of  their  ideas  by  Schiller,  — 
these  are  the  decisive  characteristics  of  the  time. 

The  history  of  philosophy  at  this  point  is  most  intimately  inter- 
woven with  that  of  general  literature,  and  the  lines  of  mutual  rela- 
tion and  stimulus  run  continuously  back  and  forth.  This  appears 
characteristically  in  the  heightened  and  finally  decisive  significaDGfl 
which  Fell  in  this  connection  to  the  problems  and  conceptions  of 
tetthelies.  I'hilosophy  found  thus  opened  before  her  a  new  world, 
into  which  she  had  hithert.o  had  but  occasional  glimpses,  and  of 
which  she  now  took  possession  as  of  the  Promised  Land.  In  their 
matter  as  well  as  their  form,  aesthetic  principles  gained  the  mastery, 
and  the  motives  of  scientific  thought  became  interwoven  with  those 
of  artistic  vision  to  produce  grand  poetical  creations  in  the  spher« 
of  abstract  thought. 

The  ensnaring  magic  which  literature  thus  exercised  upon  philos- 
ophy rested  mainly  upon  its  hi^orical  universaHty.  With  Herder 
and  Goethe  begins  what  we  call,  after  them,  world-literature;  the 
conscious  working  out  of  true  culture  from  the  ajipropriation 
of  all  the  great  thought-creations  of  all  human  history.  The  Ro- 
mantic School  appears  in  Germany  as  the  representative  of  this 
worlc.  And,  in  analogy  to  this,  philosophy  also  developed  out  of  a 
wealth  of  historical  suggestions ;  it  resorted  with  conscious  deep- 
ening of  thought  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Renaissance, 
it  plunged  intelligently  into  what  the  Enlightenment  had  shown, 
and  ended  in  Hegel  by  understanding  itself  as  the  systematically 
penetrating  and  formative  comprehension  of  all  that  the  human 
mind  had  hitherto  thought. 

But  for  this  mighty  work  it  needed  a  new  conceptional  basis, 
without  which  all  those  suggestions  From  general  literature  would 
have  remained  without  effect.  This  philosophical  power  to  master 
the  ideal  material  of  history  dwelt  within  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  and 
this  is  its  incomparably  high  historical  importance.  Kant,  by  the 
newness  and  the  greatness  of  bis  points  of  view,  prescribed  to  the 
succeeding  philosophy  not  only  its  problems,  but  also  the  means  for 
their  solution.  His  is  the  mind  that  determines  and  controls  on  all 
sides.  The  work  of  his  immediate  successors,  in  which  his  new 
principle  unfolded  itself  in  all  directions  and  finished  its  life  histor- 
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ically  with  an  assimilation  of  earlier  systems,  is  best  comprehended 
in  accordance  with  its  most  important  characteristic,  under  the  name 
of  Idealism. 

Hence  we  treat  the  history  of  the  Grerman  Philosophy  in  two 
chapters,  of  which  the  first  embraces  Kant,  and  the  second  the  de- 
velopment of  idealism.  In  the  thought  symphony  of  those  forty 
years  the  Kantian  doctrine  forms  the  theme,  and  idealism  its 
development. 


■     k 


CHAPTER  I 

THB  ORITIQTTB  OF  UBABOS. 

C.  L.  Beinhold,  Brt^B  fiber  die  KanH$6he  FhOomjphie  (HmrtMft.  M§Htm 

1786 1).    Le^  1790  ff. 
v.  Coiuiii,  Letfons  $ur  la  FhUoeopMe  de  KtnU,    ¥taiM,  184S. 
M.  Detdouits,  £a  PkOatqpkie  de  Kami,  d'aprh  lee  Trote  Critique.  Futep  1878, 
S.  Caird,  The  PkOoeopkif  qfEatU.    Lond.  1876. 
[E.  Cftiid,  Ike  OrUiedl  FhOoeophp  qf  L  KaiU^  GlaagoWy  Loud.*  and  Hr.T., 

2  Yi^  1889.] 
C.  Cantoni,  Em.  Kant  (8  Tds.)-    Milan,  1879-1884. 
W.  Wallace,  JTaiil.    Oxford,  Bdin.,  and  Lond.  1882. 
J.  B.  Meyer,  KatU!*e  PeifeMogie,    BeiUn,  1870. 


Thb  pre-eminent  position  of  the  K(kiig8berg  philosopher 
upon  the  fact  that  he  took  up  into  himself  the  yarions  motivea  of 
thought  in  the  literature  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  by  their  recipro- 
cal supplementation  matured  a  completely  new  conception  of  the 
problem  and  procedure  of  philosophy.  He  passed  through  the 
school  of  the  Wolffian  metaphysics  and  through  an  acquaintance 
with  the  German  popular  philosophers;  he  plunged  into  Hume's 
profound  statement  of  problems,  and  was  enthusiastic  for  Rousseau's 
gospel  of  Nature ;  the  mathematical  rigour  of  the  Newtonian  natural 
philosophy,  the  fineness  of  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  origin 
of  human  ideas  and  volitions  found  in  English  literature.  Deism 
from  Toland  and  Shaftesbury  to  Voltaire,  the  honourable  spirit  of 
freedom  with  which  the  French  Enlightenment  urged  the  improve- 
ment of  political  and  social  conditions, —  all  these  had  found  in  the 
young  Kant  a  true  co-worker,  full  of  conviction,  who  with  a  rich 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  admirable  sagacity,  and  also,  where  it 
was  in  place,  with  taste  and  wit,  though  far  from  all  self-compla- 
cency and  boasting,  united  typically  within  himself  the  best  features 
of  the  Enlightenment. 

But  it  was  in  connection  with  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of 
knowledge  that  he  wrought  out  from  all  these  foundation  elements 
the  work  which  gave  him  his  peculiar  significance.     The  more  he 
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had  originally  prized  metapiijsios  just  because  it  claimed  to  give  sciea- 
tific  certainty  to  moral  and  religious  convictions,  the  more  lasting 
was  its  working  upon  him  when  he  was  forced  to  become  convinced 
by  his  own  progressive  criticism  in  his  constant  search  for  truth| 
how  little  the  rationalistic  school  system  satisfied  that  claim  which 
it  made.  But  the  more,  also,  was  his  vision  sharpened  for  the 
limitations  of  that  philosophy  which  empiricism  developed  by  the 
aid  of  psychological  method.  In  studying  David  Hume  this  came 
to  his  consciousness  in  such  a  degree  that  he  grasped  eagerly  for  the 
aid  which  the  Nouveaux  Essais  of  Leibniz  seemed  to  offer  toward 
making  a  metaphysical  science  possible.  But  the  epistemological 
system,  which  he  erected  upon  the  principle  of  virtual  innateness 
extended  to  mathematics  (cf.  pp.  465  f.  and  485  f .),  very  soon  proved 
its  untenability,  and  this  led  him  to  the  tedious  investigations 
which  occupied  him  in  the  period  from  1770  to  1780,  and  which 
found  their  conclusion  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 

The  essentially  new  and  decisive  in  this  was  that  Kant  recog- 
nised the  inadequacy  of  the  psychological  method  for  the  solution  of 
philosophical  problems,^  and  completely  separated  the  questions 
which  surround  the  origin  and  the  actual  development  of  man^s 
rational  activities,  from  those  which  relate  to  their  value.  He  shared  ' 
permanently  with  the  Enlightenment  the  tendency  to  take  the 
starting-point  of  his  investigations,  not  in  our  apprehension  of 
things,  which  is  influenced  by  most  various  presuppositions,  but 
in  considering  the  reason  itself;  but  he  found  in  this  latter 
point  of  view  universal  judgments  which  extend  beyond  all  expe- 
rience, whose  validity  can  neither  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
exhibition  of  their  actual  formation  in  consciousness,  nor  grounded 
upon  any  form  of  innateness.  It  is  his  task  to  fix  upon  these  judg- 
ments throughout  the  entire  circuit  of  human  rational  activity,  in 
order  from  their  content  itself  and  from  their  relations  to  the 
system  of  the  rational  life  determined  by  them,  to  understand  their 
authority  or  the  limits  of  their  claims. 

This  task  Kant  designated  as  the  Critique  of  Reason,  and  this 
method  as  the  critical  or  transcendental  method;  the  subject-matter 
to  which  this  method  was  to  be  applied  he  considered  to  be  the 
investigation  as  to  the  possibility  of  synthetic  judgments  a  priori,^ 

1  Cf .  the  beginning  of  the  transcendental  deduction  of  the  pnre  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  in  the  Critique  of  Ptire  Beason^  II.  118  ff. 

^  This  expression  took  form  gndoiuly  in  connection  with  the  origination  of 
the  JTr.  d.  r.  V.  through  the  importance  which  the  conception  of  synthesis 
acquired.  Cf.  §  38.  Kant  develops  the  above  general  formula  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Crikque  in  the  f ollowhig  way :  judgments  are  analvtical  when  the 
relation  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject,  which  is  therein  asserted,  has  its  ground 
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This  rests  upon  the  fundamental  insight  that  the  validitT^f  the 
principles  of  reason  is  entirely  independent  of  how  they  rise  in  the 
empirical  consciousness  (whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race). 
All  philosophy  is  dogmatic,  which  seeks  to  prove  or  even  merely  to 
judge  of  this  validity  by  showing  the  genesis  of  those  priuciples 
out  of  elements  of  sensation,  or  by  their  innateness,  whatever  the 
metaphysical  assumptions  in  the  case  may  be.  The  critical  method, 
or  transcendental  philosophy,  examines  the  form  in  which  these 
principles  actually  make  their  appearance,  in  connection  with  the 
capacity  which  they  possess  of  being  employed  univerecUlp  and 
necessarUy  in  experience. 

From  this  there  followed  for  Kant  the  task  of  a  systematic  inves- 
tigation of  reason's  functions  in  order  to  fix  upon  their  principleSy 
and  to  examine  the  validity  of  these ;  for  the  critical  method,  which 
was  first  gained  in  epistemology,  extended  its  significance  of  itself 
to  the  other  spheres  of  the  reason's  activity.  But  here  the  newly 
acquired  scheme  of  psychological  division  (cf.  p.  512,  note  6)  proved 
authoritative  for  his  analysis  and  treatment  of  philosophical  problems. 
As  thinking,  feeling,  and  wiUing  were  distinguished  as  the  funda- 
mental forms  in  which  reason  expresses  itself,  so  the  criticism  of 
reason  must  keep  to  the  division  thus  given ;  it  examined  separately 
the  principles  of  knotoledge,  of  morality,  and  of  the  working  of  things 
upon  the  reason  through  the  medium  of  feeling,  —  a  province  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  two. 

Kant's  doctrine  is  accordingly  divided  into  a  theoretical,  a  practi- 
cal, and  an  cEsthetical  part,  and  his  main  works  are  the  three  Critiques, 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  of  the  Practical  Reason,  and  of  the  Judgynent, 

Immanuel  Kant,  bom  April  22,  1724,  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  the  son  of 
a  saddler,  was  educated  at  the  Pietistic  Collegium  Fridericianum,  and  attend^ 
in  1740  the  University  of  his  native  city  to  study  theology  ;  but  subjects  of 
natural  science  and  philosophy  gradually  attracted  him.  After  concluding  his 
studies,  he  was  a  private  teacher  in  various  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Konigs- 
berg from  1746  to  1765,  habilitated  in  the  autumn  of  1755  as  PrivaldocerU  in 


in  the  concept  itself  which  forms  the  subject  (*' explicative  judgments"); 
synthetical,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  so  that  the  addition  of  the  predicate  to 
the  subject  must  have  its  ground  in  something  else  which  is  logically  different 
from  both  (**ampliative  judgments'*).  This  ground  is,  in  the  case  of  syn- 
thetical judgments  a  posteriori  ("judgments  of  perception,'*  cf.  Prolegom- 
ena^ §  18,  III.  216  f.),  the  act  of  perception  itself ;  in  the  case  of  synthetical 
judgments  a  priori^  on  the  contrary,  i.^.  of  the  universal  principles  employed 
for  the  interpretation  of  experience,  it  is  something  else  ;  what  it  is  is  just  that 
which  is  to  be  sought.  A  priori  is,  with  Kant,  not  a  psychological,  but  a  purely 
epistemological  mark  ;  it  means  not  a  chronological  priority  to  experience,  but 
a  universality  and  necessity  of  validity  in  principles  of  reason  which  really  tran- 
scends all  experience,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  proved  by  any  experience  [i.e. 
a  logical^  not  a  chronological  priority].  No  one  who  does  not  make  this  clear 
to  himself  has  any  hope  of  understanding  Kant. 
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the  philosophical  faculty  of  Konigsberg  Uniyersity,  and  was  made  fuU  Professor 
there  in  1770.  The  cheerful,  brilliant  animation  and  yersatility  of  his  middle 
years  gave  place  with  time  to  an  earnest,  rigorous  conception  of  life  and  to  the 
control  of  a  strict  consciousness  of  duty,  which  manifested  itself  in  his  unremit- 
ting labour  upon  his  great  philosophical  task,  in  his  masterful  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  his  academic  profession,  and  in  the  inflexible  rectitude  of  his  life,  whieh 
was  not  without  a  shade  of  the  pedantic.  The  uniform  course  of  his  solitary  and 
modest  scholar^s  life  was  not  disturbed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  fame  that  foil  upon 
his  life's  evening,  and  only  transiently  by  the  dark  shadow,  that  the  hatred  of 
orthodoxy,  which  had  obtained  control  under  Frederick  William  II.,  threatened 
to  cast  upon  his  path  by  a  prohibition  upon  his  philosophy.  He  died  from 
weakness  of  old  age  on  the  12th  of  February,  1804. 

Kanl^s  life  and  personality  after  his  earlier  works  has  been  drawn  most 
completely  by  Kuno  Fischer  {Gesch,  d.  neueren  Fhilos,^  III.  and  IV.,  4th  ed. 
Heidelb.  1899) ;  E.  Amoldt  has  treated  of  his  youth  and  the  first  pait  of  his 
activity  as  a  teacher  (Konigsberg,  1882);  [J.  H.  W.  Stuckenbetg,  L^e  ofKatU, 
Lond.  1882]. 

The  change  which  was  taking  place  in  the  philosopher  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  appears  especially  in  his  activity  l» 
a  writer.  His  earlier  **  pre-critical '*  worlu  (of  which  those  most  important 
philosophically  have  been  already  cited,  p.  446)  are  distinguished  by  easy* 
flowing,  graceful  presentation,  and  present  themselves  as  admirable  occasional 
writings  of  a  man  of  fine  thought  who  is  well  versed  in  the  world.  His  later 
works  show  the  laboriousness  of  his  thought  and  the  pressure  of  the  contending 
motifs,  both  in  the  form  of  the  investigation  with  its  circumstantial  heaviness 
and  artificial  architectonic  structure,  and  in  the  formation  of  his  sentences, 
which  are  highly  involved,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  restriction.  Minerva 
frightened  away  the  graces ;  but  instead,  the  devout  tone  of  a  deep  thought  and 
an  earnest  conviction  which  here  and  there  rises  to  powerful  pathos  and  wei^ty 
expression  hovers  over  his  later  writings. 

For  Kant's  theoretical  development,  the  antithesis  between  the  Leibnizo- 
Wolffian  melaphysicB  and  the  Kewtoniiui  natiural  philosophy  was  at  the  begin- 
ningof  "deSisive  importance.  The  former  had  been  brought  to  his  attention  at 
the  University  by  Knutzen  (cf.  p.  444),  the  latter  by  Teske,  and  in  his  growing 
alienation  from  Uie  philosophical  school-system,  his  interest  for  natural  teience, 
to  which  for  the  time  he  seemed  to  desire  to  devote  himself  entirely,  co-opetated 
strongly.  His  first  treatise,  1747,  was  entitled  Thoughts  upon  the  True  EsUmO' 
Hon  of  the  Vis  Viva,  a  controverted  question  between  Cartesian  and  Leibnizian 
physicists ;  his  great  work  upon  the  General  Natural  History  and  Theory  of 
the  Heavens  was  a  natural  science  production  of  the  first  rank,  and  besides 
small  articles,  his  promotion  treatise,  De  Igne  (1756),  which  propounded  a 
hyi>othesiB  as  to  imponderables,  belongs  here.  His  activity  as  a  teacher  also 
showed^  even  on  into  his  later  period,  a  preference  for  the  subjects  ci  natuM 
sciences,  especially  for  physical  geography  and  anthropology. 

In  theoretical  philosophy  Kant  pasised  through  many  reversals  {mancherlei . 
Umkippungen)  of  his  standpoint  (cf.  ff  33  and  34).  At  the  beginning  (in  the 
Fhysieal  Monadology)  he  had  sought  to  adjust  the  opposition  between  Leibniz 
and  Newton,  in  theb  doctrine  of  space,  by  the  ordinary  distinction  of  things-in- 
themselves  (which  are  to  be  knovm  metaphysically),  and  phenomena,  or  things  . 
as  they  appear  Twhich  are  to  be  investigated  physically)  ;  he  then  (in  the  wrtt^  1 
ings  after  1760;  attained  to  the  insight  that  a  metaphysics  in  the  sense  of 
rationalism  is  impossible,  that  philosophy  and  mathematics  must  have  diametri- 
cally opposed  methods,  and  tiiat  philoeojp^y  as  the  empirical  knowledge  of  the 
given  cannot  step  beyond  Uie  ctrcle  of  experience.  But  while  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  comforted  by  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  for  this  falling  away  of  meta^ 
physical  insight,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  «*  natural  feeling"  for  thU 
right  and  holy,  he  was  still  working  with  Lambert  at  an  improvement  of  the 
method  of  metaphysics,  and  when  he  found  this,  as  he  hoped,  by  the  aid  of 
Leibniz's  Nouveaux  Essais,  he  constructed  in  bold  lines  the  mystioe-dogmatic 
system  of  his  Inaugural  DissertoHon.  ■  ..::  -i.-^ 

The  progress  from  there  on  to  the  System  of  Criticism  is  obscure  and  ^eontio^' 
verted.  Cf .  concerning  this  development,  in  which  the  time  in  which  he  was 
influenced  by  Hume  ami  the  direction  which  that  influence  took  are  especially 
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In  question,  the  following :  Fr.  Michelie,  Kant  vor  und  naeh  1770  (BrmunsbeiK 
1871)  ;  Fr.  Paolaen,  Venuck  einer  EtUwieidungsgtschichU  der  kantiaekem 
MrkenntniuthearU  (Leipa.  1875)  ;  A.  Rieiil,  OeackichU  und  Methode  deg  phi- 
lo9ophi9ehen  KriticUmus  (Leipe.  1876);  B.  Eidmann,  Kant^s  KraieiBwuu 
(Leipe.  1878) ;  W.  Windelband,  Die  verwchiedenen  Phasen  der  kantiMekem 
Lehre  vom  Ding^n-Heh  (  VierU^jahr»chr.  /.  wisseMch.  mi09.,  1876).  Cf.  also 
the  writings  by  K.  Dieterich  on  Kant's  relation  to  Newton  and  Rousaeaa  onder 
the  title  Die  kanti^ehe  PhUoaophie  in  ihrer  inneren  Entwicklung9ge9ckidU€, 
Freibarg  i.  B.  1885. 

From  the  adjustment  of  the  yarious  tendencies  of  Kant*s  thought  proceeded 
the  **  Doomsday-book  *'  of  German  philosophy,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beamm 
QRiga,  1781).  It  receiyed  a  series  of  changes  in  the  second  edition  (1787 )«  and 
tbese  became  the  object  of  very  vigorous  oontroveraies  after  attention  h;^  been 
called  to  them  by  Schelling  ( W.,  V.  196)  and  Jacobi  (  W^.,  XL  291).  Cf.  conceni- 
ing  this,  the  writings  cited  above.  H.  Vaihinger,  Commentar  zu  K.  K.  d,  r.  F. 
rVoL  L,  Stuttgart,  1887  [Vol.  II.,  18921),  has  dUigently  collected  the  literature. 
Separate  editions  of  the  Kritik^  by  K.  Kehrbach,  upon  the  basis  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, uid  by  B.  Erdmann  [and  £.  Adickesl  upon  the  basis  of  the  aeoood 
edition.  [Eng.  tr.  of  the  Critique  (2d  ed.),  by  Melklejohn,  in  the  Bohn  Library, 
and  by  Max  Mfiller  (text  of  1st  ed.  with  supplements  giving  changes  of  2d  ed.), 
Lond.  1881 ;  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  by  Mahafify  and  Bernard,  2d  edl, 
Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1889 ;  partial  translations  in  J.  H.  Stirling's  Tezt-book  to  Kami, 
and  in  Watson's  Selections,  Lond.  and  N.Y.  1888.  This  last  contains  also  ex- 
tracts from  the  ethical  writings  and  from  the  Critique  0/ Judgment.^ 

The  additional  main  writings  pf  Kant  in  his  critical  period  are :  Prolegomena 
Mu  einer  jeden  kUnftigen  Metaphysik,  1783 ;  Orundlegung  zur  Metaphyeik  der 
Bitten,  1786;  Metaphyzieehe  Anfangsgrunde  der  Naturtoissenzckaft^  1785; 
Kritik  der  praktieeKen  Vernun/t,  1788 ;  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  1790 ;  Die 
Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blozzen  Vernunflt  1793 ;  Zum  eveigeu  Prie- 
den,  1795 ;  Metaphysizche  Anfangsgrunde  der  Becius-  und  Tugendiehre,  1797 ; 
Der  Streit  der  FakultdUn,  1798 ;  [Eng.  tr.  of  the  Prolegomena,  by  MahafFy  and 
Bernard,  Lond.  and  N.T.  1889 ;  of  the  Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical  FoundO' 
tions  of  Natural  Science,  by  Bax,  Bohn  Library ;  of  the  ethical  writings,  includ- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  Beligion  within  the  Bounds  of  Pure  Beason,  by  T.  K. 
Abbott,  4th  ed.,  Lond.  1889 ;  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment,  by  J.  H.  Bemani, 
Lond.  and  N.Y.  1892;  of  the  Philosophy  of  Laic,  by  W.  Hastie,  Edin.  1887; 
Principles  of  Politics,  including  the  essay  on  Perpetual  Peace,  by  W.  Hastie, 
Edin.  1891.  The  contents  of  Kant's  Essays  and  Treatises,  2  vcls.,  Lond.  1798, 
is  given  in  Uebericeg,  II.  138  (Eng.  tr.)]- 

Complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been  prepared  by  K.  Hosenkranz  and 
F.  W.  Schubert  (12  vols.,  Leips.  18:^:5  ff.),  G.  Hanenstein  (10  vols.,  Leips. 
1838  f.,  and  recently  8  vols.,  Leips.  1867  ff.),  and  J.  v.  Kirchmann  (in  Uie 
Philos.  Biblioth.).^  They  contain,  besides  his  smaller  articles,  etc.,  his  lectures 
upon  logic,  pedagogy,  etc.,  and  his  letters.  A  survey  of  all  that  has  been 
written  by  Kant  (including  also  the  manuscript  of  the  Transition  from  Meta- 
physics to  Physics,  which  is  without  value  for  the  interpretation  of  his  critical 
system)  is  found  in  Ueherice(j- Heinze,  III.  §  24  ;  there,  too,  the  voluminous 
literature  is  cited  with  great  completeness.  Of  this  we  can  give  here  only  a 
choice  of  the  best  and  most  instructive  ;  a  survey  of  the  more  valuable  literature, 
arranged  according  to  its  material,  is  offered  by  the  article  Kant,  by  W.  Windel- 
band  in  Ersrh  und  Gruher's  Enc.  [The  Journal  "/  Sperulatire  Philosophy 
contains  numerous  articles  upon  Kant.  We  may  mention  also  Adamson,  The 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  Edin.  1879  ;  art.  Kant,  in  Eur.  Brit.,  by  the  same  author; 
arts,  in  Mind,  Vol.  VI.,  by  J.  Watson,  and  in  Philos.  Reviexc,  1893,  by  J.  (J. 
Schurmann.  —  E.  Adickes  has  begun  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  German 
literature  in  the  Philos.  Revieic,  1893.] 

1  The  citations  refer  to  the  older  Harten.stein  edition  In  the  case  of  many 
works  the  convenient  editions  by  K.  Kehrbach  (Beclam.  Bib.)  make  easy  the 
transfer  of  the  citations  to  the  other  editions. 
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i  38.  The  Objaet  of  XnowMgo. 

Erfa.  Schmid,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemui^  im  Grundritse.    Jena,  1786. 

H.  Cohen,  Kant^$  Thearie  der  Erfahrung.    Berlin,  1871. 

A.  Holder,  DanUUung  der  kantiechen  Erkenntniesthearie,    Tfibingen,  1873. 

A.  Stadler,  Die  OrundeaUse  der  reifien  Erkenntniuthearie  in  der  katUiteKen 

Philosophie.    Leips.  1876. 
Joh.  Volkelt,  /.  Kant^t  Erkenntnisstheorie  naeh  ihren  Grundprineifiten  andly$irt. 

Leipe.  1879. 
E.  Pfleiderer,  Kantiecher  KrUieiemue  und  englische  PhUaeophie,    Tfibingen, 

1881. 
J.  Hatchinaon  Sliding,  TeoO-Bookto  Kant.    Edin.  and  Lond.  1881. 
Seb.  Turbiglio,  Analiei,  Storia,  CriUca  deUa  Bagione  Pura.    Borne,  1881. 
6.  S.  Morris,  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Beaton,  Chicago,  1882. 
Fr.  Staadinger,  Noumena.    Dumstadt,  1884. 
[K.  Fischer's  Criticism  of  Kant,  trans,  by  Hough.    Lond.  1888.] 
[J.  Watson,  Kant  and  Kis  English  Critics.    Lond.  1886.] 
[H.   Vaihinger,   Comtnentar  mu  Kant's  Kritik  d.  r.  Vemut^  IL   (on  the 

jEsthetie).    Stuttgart,  1882.] 

Kant's  theory  of  knowledge  followed  with  tenacious  consistency 
from  the  statement  which  modem  Terminism  had  given  to  problems 
of  knowledge  (cf.  pp.  466  and  482).  The  philosopher  had  grown  up 
in  the  naSve  realism  of  the  Wolffian  school,  which  without  close 
scrutiny  regarded  logical  necessity  and  reality  as  identical ;  and  his 
liberation  from  the  ban  of  this  school  consisted  in  his  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  determining  out  of  ^'  pure  reason,"  t.e.  through  mere 
logical  operations  with  conceptions,  anything  whatever  as  to  the 
existence^  or  the  causal  relation'  of  real  things.  The  metaphysi- 
cians are  the  architects  of  many  a  world  of  thought  in  the  air ; '  but 
their  structures  have  no  relation  to  reality.  Kant  now  sought  this 
relation  first  in  the  conceptions  given  through  experience,  since  the 
genetic  connection  of  these  with  the  reality  to  be  known  by  science 
seemed  immediately  evident,  but  he  was  shaken  from  this  '^dog- 
matic slumber"  by  Hume,^  who  demonstrated  that  precisely  the 
constitutive  Forms  of  the  conceptional  knowledge  of  reality,  espec- 
ially the  Form  of  causality,  are  not  given  in  perception,  but  are 


1  Cf.  Kant's  Sole  PossihU  Proof  for  the  Existence  of  God. 
>  Cf.  the  Essajf  on  Xegative  Magnitudes,  especially  the  conclusion  (W.,  I. 
60  ff.). 

•  Dreams  of  a  Ghost  Seer,  I.  3 ;  W.,  III.  75. 

*  In  connection  with  this  frequently  mentioned  confession  of  Kant,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  disregarded  that  he  characterised  as  ** dogmatic**  not  only 
rationalism,  but  also  the  empiricism  of  the  earlier  theory  of  knowledge,  and 
that  the  classical  passage  at  which  he  uses  this  expression  (in  the  preface  to 
the  Prolegomena,  W.,  III.  170  f.)  does  not  contrast  Hume  with  WoUt  but  with 
Locke,  Reid,  and  Beattie  onlv.  The  dogmatism  from  which,  therefore, 
Kant  declared  that  he  had  been  freed  thrmurh  Hume  was  that  of  empiricism. 
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products  of  the  mechaniBm  of  association  without  any  demonstrable 
relation  to  the  real.  Reality  was  not  to  be  known  from  the  -'giTen" 
conceptions,  cither.  And  then  Kant,  prompted  by  Leibniz,  deliber- 
ated onoe  more  whetlier  the  purified  conception  of  virtual  innate- 
neas,  with  the  aid  of  the  '■  pre-established  harmony "  grounded  in 
God  between  the  monad  which  knows  and  the  monad  which  is  to  be 
luiown,  might  not  solve  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of  thought  and 
Being,  and  in  his  Inauffttral  DUaertation  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  this  was  the  solution  of  the  problem.  But  cool  reflection 
soon  showed  that  this  pref^stablished  harmony  was  a  metaphysical 
assumption,  incapable  of  proof  and  unable  to  support  a  acientitic 
system  of  philosophy.     So  it  appeared  that  neither  empiricism  nor 

I  rationalism  had  solved  the  cardinal  question,  —  the  relation  of  kntHci- 
edge  to  ill  object,  in  what  does  it  consist  and  on  what  does  it  rest  ?  * 

1.  Kant's  own,  long-weighed  answer  to  this  question  is  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Beaton.  In  its  final  systematic  form,  which  found  an  ana- 
lytical explieation  in  the  Prolegomena,  his  criticism  proceeds  from 
the /ad  of  the  actual  presence  of  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  in  three 
theoretical  sciences ;  viz.  in  mathematics,  in  pure  naturai  scietux,  and 
in  metaphytica;  and  the  design  is  to  examine  their  claims  to  universal 
and  necessary  validity. 

In  this  formulation  of  the  problem  the  insight  into  the  nature  of 
reason's  activity,  which  Kant  had  gained  in  the  course  of  his  critical 
development,  came  into  play.  This  activity  is  synthesis,  j.e.  the 
uniting  or  unifying  of  a  manifold.'  This  rnnception  of  synthesis*  is 
a  new  element  which  separates  the  Critique  from  the  Inaugural  Die- 
teriation;  in  it  Kant  found  the  common  element  between  the  Forms 
of  the  sensibility  and  those  of  the  understanding,  which  in  his 
exposition  of  1770  were  regarded  as  entirely  separate,  in  accordance 
with  their  characteristic  attributes  of  receptivity  and  spontaneity 
respectively.*    It  now  appeared  that  the  synthesis  of  the  theor^ieal 

1  Ksnt'8  letter  to  Harcns  Here,  Feb.  21,  17T2. 

'  TbiB  trequentl;  repealed  definilion  makes  the  fundamental  conception  ol 
of  the  critjcal  doctrine  of  knowledge  Appear  in  closest  proximity  to  tbe  fonda- 
inentat  metaphysical  conception  of  tlie  Monadology.    Cf.  {  31,  11. 

*  Which  is  Introduced  in  the  Tiantertidenlal  Analgtie  in  connection  with  the 

/^doctrine  of  the  categories.     Sections  10  and   16  (of  the  (int  edition  of  the 

Critique). 

■  ■'■  th 

pasaed  over  to  the  CHfi^ue  out  of  tbe  German  working-over  of  the  Inaitgund 
Dtuertaiion,  which  forma  Ibe  TrantcenderUal  jUMhrti^  and  the  beginning  of  tbe 
Tramandental  Logic  (this  was  originally  to  have  appeared  immediately  after 
1770  onder  tbe  title  Limiu  of  the  SensibilUy  ottd  of  the  Underttanding).  In 
the  rroltgufneai  these  psychological  presuppositions  became  obliterated. 
ICarlier,  sensibility  and  undent  tana  ing  were  set  over  against  each  other  as 
.    receptivity  and  spontaneit;  ;  but  space  add  time,  tbe  pure  Forma  of  tiie  sen^ 
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te(Mon  comxdetds  itself  in  three  stages :  the  combiiiatioii;  of  sensa^ 
tions  into  perceptions  takes  place  in  the  Forms  of  space  wd  time; 
the  combination  of  the  perceptions  into  experience  of  the  natural 
world  of  reality  takes  place  by  means  of  concepts  of  the  understand- 
ing; the  combination  of  judgments  of  experience  into  metaphysical 
knowledge  takes  place  by  means  of  general  principles,  which  Kant 
calls  Ideas.  These  three  stages  of  the  knowing  activity  develop, 
therefore,  as  different  Forms  of  synthesis,  of  which  each  higher 
stage  has  the  lower  for  its  content.  The  critique  of  reason  has  to 
investigate  what  the  especial  Forms  of  this  synthesis  are  in  each 
stage,  and  in  what  their  universal  and  necessary  validity  consists. 

2.  As  regards  mathematicsy  the  conception  of  the  Tnaugwal  Dis- 
aertation  fits  aptly,  in  the  main,  into  the  critique  of  reason.  Mathe- 
matical propositions  are  synthetic ;  they  rest  in  the  last  resort  upon 
construction  in  pure  perception,  not  upon  the  development  of  con- 
ceptions. Their  necessity  and  universal  validity,  which  cannot  be 
established  by  any  experience,  is,  therefore,  to  be  explained  only  if 
an  a  priori  priiiciple  of  perception  lies  at  their  basis.  Kant,  there- 
fore, shows  that  the  general  ideas  of  space  and  time,  to  which  all 
insights  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  relate,  are  ''  pure  Forms  of  per- 
ception "  or  " perceptions  a  priori"  The  ideas  of  the  one  infinite 
space  and  of  the  one  infinite  time  do  not  rest  upon  the  combination 
of  empirical  perceptions  of  finite  spaces  and  times;  but  with  the 
very  attributes  of  limit  in  the  '<  beside-of -one-another  "  and  ^'  after- 
one-another"  (co-existence  and  succession),  the  whole  of  space  and 
the  whole  of  time  respectively  are  already  involved  in  the  empirical 
perception  of  particular  space  and  time  magnitudes,  which  can  accord- 
ingly be  presented  to  the  mind  only  as  parts  of  space  in  general 
and  of  time  in  general.  Space  and  time  cannot  be  ''concepts," 
since  they  relate  to  an  object  which  is  only  a  single,  unique  object, 
and  which  is  not  thought  as  complete,  but  is  involved  in  an  infinite 
synthesis ;  and  further,  they  are  related  to  the  ideas  of  finite  magni- 
tudes, not  as  class-concepts  are  to  their  particular  examples,  but  as 
the  whole  to  the  part.  If  they  are,  accordingly,  pure  perceptions 
(Anschauungen),  i.e,  perceptions  not  founded  upon  empirical  percep- 
tions (  Wahmehmungen)j  but  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  empirical  per- 
ceptions,^ then  they  are,  as  such,  necessary ;  for  we  can  indeed  think 

bility,  were  indeed  the  principles  of  the  synthetical  ordering  of  the  sensations, 
and  thus  belonged  under  the  general  conception  of  synthesis,  i,e,  spontaneous 
unity  of  the  manifold.  Thus  the  conception  of  syntheds  burst  the  psychological 
schema  of  the  Inaugural  Dissertation. 

1  Here  once  more  it  must  be  recalled  that  it  is  but  a  perverted  and  completely 
erroneous  conception  of  Kant  to  conceive  of  this  *Mying  at  the  basis  of**  or 
**  preceding,'*  as  referring  to  time.    The  notivimi,  which  holds  space  and  tim« 


I    , 
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everything  away  from  them,  but  cannot  think  them  away.  Tbeir 
are  the  given  Forma  of  pure  perception  from  which  we  cannot  escape, 
the  laws  of  relalion*,  in  which  alone  we  can  mentally  represent  witb 
synthetic  unity  the  manifold  of  sensations.  And  further,  space  is 
the  form  of  the  outer  sense,  time  thai  of  the  inner  sense ;  all  objects 
of  the  particular  senses  are  perceived  as  spatial,  all  objects  of  self- 
perception  as  in  time. 

If,  then,  space  and  time  are  the  "  unchangeable  Form  of  our  sensu- 
ous receptivity,"  cognitions  determined  by  these  two  kindis  of  per- 
ception without  any  regard  to  the  particular  empirical  content, 
possess  universal  and  necessary  validity  for  the  entire  compass  of 
all  that  we  can  perceive  and  experience.  In  the  realm  of  the  sensi- 
bility, —  so  the  "  Transcendental  Esthetic "  teaches,  —  the  only 
object  of  a  priori  knowledge  Is  the  Fhrm  of  the  synthesis  of  the  man- 
ifold given  through  sensation,  —  the  law  of  arrangement  in  space  and 
time.  But  the  universality  and  necessity  of  this  knowledge  is  intel- 
ligible only  if  gpace  and  time  are  nothing  hut  the  necesaari/  Forma  of 
man's  senaaoua  perception.  If  they  possessed  a  reality  independent 
of  the  functions  of  perception,  the  a  priori  character  of  mathematical 
knowledge  would  be  impossible.  Were  apace  and  time  themselves 
things  or  real  properties  and  relations  of  things,  then  we  could  know 
of  them  only  through  experience,  and,  therefore,  never  in  a  univer- 
sal and  necessary  way.  This  last  mode  of  knowledge  is  possible 
ouly  if  tliey  are  nothing  but  the  Form  under  which  all  things  in  our 
perception  must  tyipear.'  According  to  this  principle  the  a  priori 
and  the  phenomenal  become  for  Kant  interchangeable  conceptions. 
The  only  vniveraal  and  necessary  element  in  man's  knowledge  u  the 
Form  under  which  things  appear  in  it.  Bationalism  limits  itself  to 
the  Form,  and  holds  good  even  for  this  only  at  the  price  of  the 
"  subjectivity  "  of  the  same. 

3.  While  Kant  would  thus  have  the  spatial  and  chronological  re- 
lations of  objects  of  perception  regarded  as  wholly  a  mode  of  mental 
representation,  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  reality  of  thii^ 
themselves,  he  distinguished  this  conception  of  their  idealitj/  very 
exactly  from  that  "  subjectiTlty  of  the  qualities  of  sense  "  which  was 
held  l^  him,  as  by  all  philosophy  after  Descartes  and  Locke,  to  be 
self-evident.'  And  the  point  at  issue  here  again  is  solely  the  ground 
of  the  phenomenality.  As  regards  colour,  taste,  etc.,  the  phenome- 
nality  had  been  based,  since  the  time  of  Protagoras  and  Democritus, 

to  be  iubom  idew,  is  nn-Kantlftn  tbrougbout,  and  sundB  In  contradlclion  to 
ncpreai.decUraUons  of  the  philosopher  (cf.,  e.g.,  above,  p.  46S  f.). 

>  ThLa  Uiought  U  developed  with  especial  cle&meaa  in  the  Proltgomeiui,  t  9. 

*  Cf.  Critique,  (  3,  b.  W.,  II.  68. 
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upon  the  difference  and  relatiyity  of  impressions ;  for  the  Forms  of 
space  and  time,  Kant  dednces  their  phenomenality  precisely  from 
their  invariability.  For  him,  therefore,  the  qualities  of  sense 
offered  only  an  individual  and  contingent  mode  of  representation ; 
while  the  Forms  of  space  and  time,  on  the  other  hand,  present 
a  universal  and  neceseary  mode  in  which  things  appear.  All  that 
perception  contains,  is,  indeed,  not  the  true  essence  of  things,  but 
an  appearance  or  phenomenon;  but  the  contents  of  sensation  are 
<< phenomena"  in  quite  another  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Forms 
of  space  and  time  are  such;  the  former  have  worth  only  as  the 
states  of  the  individual  subject,  the  latter  as  '' objective  "  Forms  of 
perception  for  all.  Even  on  this  ground,  therefore,  Kant,  too,  sees 
the  task  of  natural  science  to  lie  in  the  reduction  of  the  qualitative 
to  the  quantitative,  in  which  alone  necessity  and  universal  validity 
can  be  found  upon  a  mathematical  basis,  agreeing  in  this  with 
Democritus  and  Galileo ;  but  he  differed  from  his  predecessors  in 
holding  that,  phUosophicaUy  ooneidered,  even  the  mathematical  mode 
of  representing  Nature  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  appearance  and 
phenomenon,  though  in  the  deeper  sense  of  the  word.  Sensation 
gives  an  individual  idea,  mathematical  theory  gives  a  necessary, 
universally  valid  perception  of  the  actual  world;  but  both  are 
merely  different  stages  of  the  phenomenal  appearance^  behind  which 
the  true  thing-in-itself  remains  unknown.  Space  and  time  hold 
without  exception  for  all  objects  of  perception,  but  for  nothing 
beyond ;  they  have  ^'  empirical  reality  "  and  '^  transcendental  ideality.^' 

4.  The  main  advance  of  the  Critique  of  JReason  beyond  the  Inau- 
gural DissertaHon  consists  in  the  fact  that  these  same  principles  are 
extended  in  a  completely  parallel  investigation  to  the  question  as 
to  the  epistemological  value  which  belongs  to  the  synthetic  Forms 
of  the  activity  of  the  understanding.^ 

Natural  science  needs  besides  its  mathematical  basis  a  number  of 
general  principles  as  to  the  connection  of  things.  These  principles, 
such  as  that  every  change  must  have  its  cause,  are  of  a  synthetic 
nature,  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  capable  of  being  established 
by  experience,  though  they  come  to  consciousness  through  experi- 
ence, are  applied  to  experience,  and  find  there  their  confirmation. 
Of  such  principles  a  few  have  indeed  been  incidentally  propounded 
and  treated  hitherto,  and  it  remains  for  the  Critique  itself  to  dis- 
cover the  '^system  of  principles,"  but  it  is  clear  that  without  this 
basis  the  knowledge  of  Nature  would  be  deprived  of  its  necessary 


/ 


/ 


1  This  parallelism  is  seen  most  plainly  by  comparing  {{  0  and  14  of  the 
Prolegomena, 
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ajid  universal  validity,  For  "  Nature  "  ia  not  merely  an  ^gr^gate 
of  spatial  and  temporal  Forms,  of  corporeal  shapes  and  motions, 
but  a  connected  »y«tem,  which  we  perceive  through  our  seDsea,  but 
think  at  the  name  time  through  conceptions.  Kant  calls  the  facul^ 
of  thinking  the  manifold  of  perception  in  synthetic  unity,  the 
Underxtanding ;  and  the  categorieg  or  pure  conceptions  of  Understand- 
ing are  the  Forms  of  the  nyntfienis  of  the  Understaitding,  just  as  spac« 
and  time  are  the  Forms  of  the  synthesis  of  perueption. 

If  now  Nature,  as  object  of  our  knowledge,  were  a  real  connected 
system  of  things,  independent  of  the  functions  of  our  reason,  we 
uould  know  of  it  only  through  experience  and  never  a  priori;  a  uni- 
versal and  necessary  knowledge  of  Nature  is  possible  only  if  our 
conceptional  Forms  of  synthesis  detennine  Nature  itself.  If  Nature 
prescribed  laws  to  our  understanding,  we  sliould  have  only  an 
empirical,  inadequate  knowledge ;  an  a  priori  knou.'led</e  of  Nature 
ia  therefore  possible  only  if  the  case  be  reversed  and  our  understauding 
prescribes  laws  to  NMure.  But  our  understanding  cannot  determine 
Nature  In  so  far  as  it  exists  as  a  thing-iu-itself,  or  as  a  system  of 
thiitgs-in-tbemselves,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  appears  in  our  thought. 
A  priori  knowledge  of  Nature  is  therefore  possible  onlii  if  the  con- 
nection which  we  think  bettceen  perceptions  ia  aUo  nothing  but  our  modt 
of  ideation;  the  conceptional  relations  also,  in  which  Nature  is  an 
object  of  our  knowledge,  must  be  only  "  phenomenon." 

5.  In  order  to  attain  this  result,  the  Critique  of  Reason  proceeds 
6rst  to  assure  itself  of  these  synthetic  Forms  of  the  understanding 
in  systematic  completeness.  Here  it  is  clear  from  the  outset  that 
we  have  not  to  do  with  those  analytic  relations  which  are  treated  in 
formal  logic,  and  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  contradiction.  For 
these  contain  only  the  rules  for  establishing  relations  between  con- 
ceptions according  to  the  contents  already  given  within  them.  But 
such  modes  of  combination  as  are  present  when  we  affirm  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  substance  and  accident,  are  not  con- 
tained in  those  analytical  Forms — just  this  had  been  shown  by 
Hume.  Kant  discovers  here  the  completely  new  task  of  transcejulental 
logic'  Side  by  side  with  the  (analytic)  Forms  of  the  understanding, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  relations  of  conceptions  which  are 
given  as  to  their  contents  are  established,  appear  the  aynfAetfc  Form* 
of  understanding,  through  which  perceptions  are  made  objects  of 
conceptional  knowledge.  Images  of  sensation,  co-ordinate  in  space 
and  changing  in  time,  become  "  objective  "  only  by  being  thottght  as 
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things  with  abiding  qualities  and  changing  states;  but  this  relation 
expressed  by  means  of  the  category  inheres  analytically  neither  in  the 
perceptions  nor  in  their  perceptional  relations  as  such.  In  the  ana- 
lytic relations  of  formal  log^c  thinking  is  dependent  upon  its  objects, 
and  appears  ultimately  with  right  as  only  a  reckoning  with  given 
magnitudes.  The  synthetic  Forms  of  transcendental  logic,  on  the 
contrary,  let  us  recognise  the  understanding  in  its  creative  function 
of  producing  out  of  perceptions  the  objects  of  thought  itself 

At  this  point,  in  the  distinction  between  formal  aiid  transcen- 
dental logic,  appears  for  the  first  time  the  fundamental  antithesis 
between  Kant  and  the  conceptions  of  the  Greek  theory  of  knowl- 
edge which  had  prevailed  up  to  his  time.  The  Greek  theory 
assumed  "the  objects''  as  "given"  independently  of  thought,  and 
regarded  the  intellectual  processes  as  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
objects;  at  the  most  it  was  the  mission  of  the  intellectual  processes 
to  reproduce  these  objects  by  way  of  copy,  or  allow  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  them.  Kant  discovered  that  the  objects  of  thought 
are  none  other  than  the  products  of  thought  itself.  This  spontaneity 
of  reason  forms  the  deepest  kernel  of  his  transcendental  idealism. 

But  while  he  thus  with  completely  clear  consciousness  set  a  new 
epistemological  logic  of  synthesis  by  the  side  of  the  analytical  logic 
of  Aristotle,  which  had  as  its  essential  content  the  relations  involved 
in  subsuming  ready-made  conceptions  under  each  other  (cf.  §  12), 
he  yet  held  that  both  had  a  common  element,  viz:  the  science  of 
judgment.  In  the  judgment  the  relation  thought  between  subject 
and  predicate  is  asserted  as  holding  objectively  ;  all  objective  think- 
ing is  judging.  Hence  if  the  categories  or  radical  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  relating  forms  of  the 
synthesis  by  which  objects  arise,  there  must  be  as  many  categories 
as  there  are  kinds  of  judgments,  and  every  category  is  the  mode  of 
connecting  subject  and  predicate  which  is  operative  in  its  own  kind 
of  judgment. 

Kant  accordingly  thought  that  he  could  deduce  the  table  of  the 
categories  from  that  of  the  judgments.  He  distinguished  from  the 
four  points  of  view  of  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  and  Modality, 
three  kinds  of  judgments  for  each:  Universal,  Particular,  Singular, 
—  Affirmative,  Negative,  Infinite,  —  Categorical,  Hypothetical,  Dis- 
junctive,—  Problematic,  Assertoric,  Apodictic;  and  to  these  were 
to  correspond  the  twelve  categories:  Unity,  Plurality,  Totality, — 
Reality,  Negation,  Limitation,  —  Inherence  and  Subsistence,  Caus- 
ality and  Dependence,  Community  or  Reciprocity,  —  Possibility  and 
Impossibility,  Existence  and  Non-existence,  Necessity  and  Con- 
tingency.    The  artificiality  of  this  construction,  the  looseness  of 
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the  relations  between  Forms  of  judgment  and  categories,  the  un- 
equal value  of  the  categories, — all  this  is  evident,  but  Kant 
unfortunately  had  so  much  confidence  in  this  system  that  be  treated 
it  as  the  architectonic  frame  for  a  great  number  of  his  later 
investigations. 

6.  The  moat  dit&cult  part  of  the  taslc,  however,  was  to  demon- 
strate in  the  "Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  Pure  Coaceptioaa 
of  the  Uuderst&nding "  how  the  categories  "make  the  objects  of 
eiperience."  The  obscurity  into  which  the  profound  investigation 
of  the  philosopher  necessarily  came  here  is  best  brightened  up  by 
a  fortunate  idea  of  the  Pivlegomena.  Kant  here  distinguishes ,/imI^ 
men(«  of  perception,  i.e.  those  iu  which  only  the  relation  of  sensations 
in  space  and  time  for  the  individual  consciousness  is  expressed,  and 
judgments  of  experience,  i.e.  those  in  which  such  a  relation  is 
asserted  as  objectively  valid,  as  given  iu  the  object;  and  he  finds 
the  difference  in  epistemological  value  lietween  them  to  be,  that 
ill  the  judgment  of  experience  the  spatial  or  temporal  relation  is 
regulated  and  grounded  by  a  category,  a  conceptiunal  connection, 
whereas  in  the  mere  judgment  of  perception  this  is  lacking,  Tlius, 
for  example,  the  succession  of  two  sensations  becomes  objective  and 
universally  valid  when  it  is  thought  as  having  its  ground  in  the 
fact  that  one  phenomenon  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  All  particular 
constructions  of  the  spatial  and  temporal  synthesis  of  sensations 
become  objects  only  by  being  combined  according  to  a  rule  of  the 
understanding.  In  contrast  with  the  individual  mechanism  of 
ideation,  in  wliich  individual  sensations  may  order  themselves, 
separate  and  unite  in  any  way  whatever,  stands  objective  think- 
ii^,  which  is  equally  vfdid  for  all,  and  is  bound  to  fixed,  co- 
herent, ordered  wholes,  in  which  the  connections  are  governed  by 
oonceptions. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  relations  in  time.  For  since 
phenomena  of  outer  sense  belong  to  the  inner  sense  as  "determina- 
tions of  our  mind,"  all  phenomena  without  exception  stand  under 
the  Form  of  the  inner  sense,  i.e.  of  time.  Kant,  therefore,  sought 
to  show  that  between  the  categories  and  the  particular  Form  of 
pereepfcion  in  time  a  "  sohematism  "  obtains,  which  first  makes  it 
possible  at  all  to  apply  the  Forms  of  the  understanding  to  the 
images  of  perception,  and  which  consists  in  the  possession  by  every 
individual  category  of  a  schematic  similarity  with  a  particular  form  of 
the  time  relatioa.  In  empirical  knowledge  we  use  this  schematism 
to  interpret  the  empirically  perceived  time  relation  by  the  correspond- 
ing category  [e.g.  to  apprehend  regular  succession  as  causality] ; 
tnuisoeiulestal  [Moso[^y,  coavetsely,  has  to  seek  the  jostificatioa 
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of  this  procedure  in  the  fact  th^t  the  category,  as  a  rale  of  the 
understanding,  gives  the  corresponding  time  relations  a  rational 
basis  as  object  of  experience. 

In  fact,  the  individual  consciousness  finds  in  itself  the  oontiast 
between  a  movement  of  ideas  (say  of  theiancy),  for  which  it  claims 
no  validity  beyond  its  own  sphere,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  aciifh 
Uy  of  ea^perience,  in  the  case  of  which  it  knows  itself  to  be  bound 
in  a  way  that  is  likewise  valid  for  all  others.  Only  in  this  depend- 
ence consists  the  reference  of  thought  to  an  object.  But  if  it  was 
now  recognised  that  the  ground  of  the  objective  validity  of  the 
time  (and  space)  relation  can  rest  only  in  its  determination  by  a 
rule  of  the  understanding,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  a  fact  that 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  knows  nothing  of  this  co-opera- 
tion of  the  categories  in  experience,  and  that  he  rather  accepts  the 
result  of  this  co-operation  as  the  objective  necessity  of  his  appre- 
hension of  the  synthesis  of  sensations  in  space  and  time. 

The  production  of  the  object,  therefore,  does  not  go  on  in  the 
individual  consciousness,  but  lies  already  at  the  basis  of  this  con- 
sciousness ;  for  this  production,  a  higher  common  consciousness  must 
therefore  be  assumed,  which  comes  into  the  empirical  consciousness 
of  the  individual,  not  with  its  functions,  but  only  with  their  result. 
This  Kant  termed  in  the  Prolegomencky  ooneciousnese  in  general;  in 
the  Critique^  tranecendentdl  apperception^  or  the  ''/"  [or  ''ae^f,'' 
or"egfo"]. 

Experienoe  is  accordingly  the  system  of  phenomena  in  which  the 
spatial  and  temporal  synthesis  of  sensation  is  determined  by  the  rules 
of  the  understanding.  Thus  ^  Nature  as  phenoknenon  "  is  the  object 
of  an  a  priori  knowledge ;  for  the  categories  hold  for  all  experience, 
because  experience  is  grounded  only  through  them. 

7.  The  universal  and  necessary  force  and  validity  of  the  cate- 
gories find  expression  in  the  Principles  of  the  Pure  Understanding, 
in  which  the  conceptional  Forms  unfold  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  the  schematism.  But  here  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the 
main  weight  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  categories  flails  upon 
the  third  group,  and  thus  upon  those  problems  in  which  he  hoped 
^<to  solve  Hume's  doubt."  From  the  categories  of  Quantity  and 
Quality  result  only  the  '<  Axiom  of  Perception,"  that  all  phenomena 
are  extensive  magnitudes,  and  the  <' Anticipations  of  Empirical 
Perception  "  according  to  which  the  object  of  sensation  is  an  inten- 
sive magnitude ;  in  the  case  of  Modality  there  result  only  definitions 
of  the  possible,  actual,  and  necessary,  under  the  name  of  the  ^'  Postu- 
lates of  Empirical  Thought"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Analogies  oj 
Esgperience  prove  that  in  Nature  substance  is  pennanent,  and  that 
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its  quantum  can  be  neither  increased  nor  dlminislied,  that  all 
clianges  take  place  accordiug  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
ail  substaucea  are  in  thorough-going  reciprouity  or  iuter-actioD. 

These,  therefore,  are  the  uuirersally  and  necessarily  valid  priu- 
ciples  and  highest  premises  of  all  natural  science,  which  are  uni- 
versally and  necessarily  valid  without  any  empirical  pnxif;  they 
contain  what  Kant  calls  the  metaphynics  of  yature.  In  order  that 
they  may  be  employed,  however,  upon  the  Nature  given  through 
out  senses,  they  must  pass  through  a  mathematical  formulation, 
because  Nature  is  the  system  of  sensations  perceived  in  the  Forma 
of  space  and  time  and  ordered  according  to  the  categories.  This 
transition  is  effected  through  the  empirical  conception  of  motioji,  to 
which  all  occurrence  and  change  In  Nature  is  theoretically  to  be 
reduced.  At  least,  science  of  Nature,  in  the  proper  sense,  reaches 
only  so  far  as  we  can  employ  mathematics :  hence  Kant  excluded 
psychology  and  chemistry  from  natural  science  as  being  merely 
descriptive  disciplines.  The  "Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural 
Science "  contain,  accordingly,  all  that  can  be  inferred  universally 
and  necessarily  concerning  the  laws  of  motion,  ou  the  ground  of  the 
categories  and  of  mathematics.  The  most  important  point  in  Kant's 
philosophy  of  Nature,  as  thus  built  up,  is  his  dynamo  tktory  of  mat- 
ter, in  which  he  now  deduces  from  the  general  principles  of  the 
Critique  the  doctrine  already  laid  down  in  the  "  Natural  History  of 
the  Heavens,"  that  the  substance  of  that  which  is  movable  in  space 
is  the  product  of  two  forces  which  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  a 
varying  degree,  — those  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

8.  But  in  accordance  with  Kant's  presuppositions,  the  above 
metaphysics  of  Nature  can  be  only  a  metaphysica  of  pheiiomeita : 
and  no  other  is  possible,  for  the  categories  are  Forms  for  relating, 
and  as  such  are  in  themselves  empty ;  they  can  refer  to  an  object 
only  through  the  medium  of  perceptions,  which  present  a  manifold 
content  to  be  combined.  This  perception,  however,  is,  in  the  case 
of  us  men,  only  the  sensuous  perception  in  the  forms  of  space  and 
time,  and  as  a  content  for  their  synthetic  function  we  have  only 
that  given  in  sensations.  Accordingly,  ths  only  object  of  human 
knowledge  i»  eieperienoe,  i.e.  phenomenal  appearance ;  and  the  divis- 
ion of  objects  of  knowledge  into  phenomena  and  noumena,  which 
has  been  usual  since  Plato,  has  no  sense.  A  knowledge  of  things-in- 
themselves  through  "  sheer  reason,"  and  extending  beyond  experi- 
ence, is  a  nonentity,  a  chimera. 

But  has,  then,  the  conception  of  the  thing-in-itself  any  rational 
meaning  at  all  ?  and  is  not,  together  with  this,  the  designation  of 
all  ol^ccta  of  onr  knowledge  as  "  phenomena,"  also  without  meaning  f 
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This  question  was  the  tumiDg-point  of  Kant's  reflections.  Hitherto 
all  that  the  naaVe  conception  of  the  world  regards  as  '<  object "  has 
been  resolved  partly  into  sensations,  partly  into  synthetic  Forms  of 
perception  and  of  the  understanding;  nothing  seems  to  remain 
besides  the  individual  consciousness  as  truly  existing,  except  the 
<<  consciousness  in  general/*  the  transcendental  apperception.  But 
where,  then,  are  the  ^Hhings,"  of  which  Kant  declared  that  it  had 
never  come  into  his  mind  to  deny  their  reality  ?  I>  '        ^ 

The  conception  of  the  ihingAn-Usdf  can,  to  be  sure,  no  longer  have 
a  positive  content  in  the  Critique  of  BecMm,  as  it  had  with  Leibniz, 
or  in  Kant's  Inaugural  Dissertation;  it  can  no  longer  be  the  object 
of  purely  rational  knowledge,  it  can  no  longer  be  an  '^  object "  at  all. 
But  it  is  at  least  no  contradiction,  merely  to  think  it.  Primarily, 
purely  hypothetically,  and  as  something  the  reality  of  which  is 
neither  to  be  affirmed  nor  to  be  denied, — a  mere  '<  problem." 
Human  knowledge  is  limited  to  objects  of  experience,  because  the 
perception  required  for  the  use  of  the  categories  is  in  our  case  only 
the  receptive  sensuous  perception  in  space  and  time.  If  we  suppose 
that  there  is  another  kind  of  perception,  there  would  be  for  this 
other  objects,  likewise,  with  the  help  of  the  categories.  Such  objects 
of  a  non-human  perception,  however,  remain  still  only  phenomena, 
though  this  perception  again  might  be  assumed  as  one  which 
arranges  the  given  contents  of  sensation  in  any  manner  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  if  one  should  think  of  2l  perception  of  a  non-receptive 
kind,  a  perception  which  synthetically  produced  not  only  its  Forms, 
but  also  its  contents,  —  a  truly  '^productive  imagination," — its 
objects  would  necessarily  be  no  longer  phenomena,  but  things-in- 
themselves.  Such  a  faculty  would  deserve  the  name  of  an  intellect^ 
ual  perception  (or  intuition),  or  intuUive  intellect;  it  would  be  the 
unity  of  the  two  knowing  faculties  of  sensibility  and  understand- 
ing, which  in  man  appear  separated,  although  by  their  constant 
reference  to  each  other  they  indicate  a  hidden  common  root.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  faculty  is  as  little  to  be  denied  as  its  reality 
is  to  be  affirmed ;  yet  Kant  here  indicates  that  we  should  have  to 
think  a  supreme  spiritual  Being  in  this  way.  Noumena,  or  things- 
in4hemselves,  are  therefore  thinkable  in  the  negative  sense  as  objects  of 
a  non-sensuous  perception,  of  which,  to  be  sure,  our  knowledge  can 
predicate  absolutely  nothing, — they  are  thinkable  as  limiting  con- 
ceptions of  experience. 

And  ultimately  they  do  not  remain  so  completely  problematical 
as  would  at  first  appear.  For  if  we  should  deny  the  reality  of 
things-in-themselves,  ''all  would  be  immediately  resolved  into 
phenomena,"  and  we  should  thus  be  venturing  the  assertion  that 
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between  nnderstanding  and  sensibility  result  for  human  knowledge 
necesBorif  and  yet  in9oluble  problems;  these  Kant  calls  Ideas,  and 
the  faculty  requisite  for  this  highest  synthesis  of  the  cognitions 
of  the  understanding  he  designates  as  Jteoson  in  the  narrower 
senise. 

If  now  the  reason  will  represent  to  itself  as  solved,  a  problem 
thus  sety  the  sought  totality  of  conditions  must  be  thought  as  some 
thing  uncondUionedy  which,  indeed,  contains  in  itself  the  conditions 
for  the  infinite  series  of  phenomena,  but  which  is  itself  no  longer 
conditioned.  This  conclusion  of  an  infinite  series,  which  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  understanding  is  in  itself  a  contradiction,  must 
nevertheless  be  thought,  if  the  task  of  the  understanding,  which 
aims  at  totality  in  connection  with  the  infinite  material  of  the  data 
of  the  senses^  is  to  be  regarded  as  performed.  The  Ideas  are  hence 
ideas  or  mental  representations  of  the  unconditioned,  which  must 
necessarily  be  thought  without  eyer  becoming  object  of  knowledge, 
and  the  transcendental  illusion  into  which  metaphysics  falls  con- 
sists in  regarding  them  as  given,  whereas  they  are  only  imposed  or 
set  OB  a  task  {aufgegeben).  In  truth  they  are  not  constitutive  prin- 
ciples through  which,  as  through  the  categories,  objects  of  knowl- 
edge are  produced,  but  only  reguloHve  principleBj  by  which  the 
understanding  is  constrained  to  seek  for  farther  and  farther  con- 
necting links  in  the  realm  of  the  conditioned  of  experience. 

Of  such  Ideas  Kant  finds  three ;  the  unconditioned  for  the  totality 
of  all  phenomena  of  the  inner  sense,  of  all  data  of  the  outer  sense, 
of  all  the  conditioned  in  general,  is  thought  respectively  as  the  soul^ 
thetooHdj  and  Ood, 

10.  The  criticism  of  rational  psychology  in  the  '^  Paralogisms  of 
Pure  Reason''  takes  the  form  of  pointing  out  in  the  usual  proofs 
for  the  substantiality  of  the  sou/,  the  quaiemio  terminorum  of  a 
confusion  of  the  logical  subject  with  the  real  substrate ;  it  shows 
that  the  scientific  conception  of  substance  is  bound  to  our  perception 
of  that  which  persists  in  space,  and  that  it  is  therefore  applicable 
only  in  the  field  of  the  external  sense,  and  maintains  that  the  Idea 
of  the  soul  as  an  unconditioned  real  unity  of  all  phenomena  of  the 
inner  sense,  is  indeed  as  little  capable  of  proof  as  it  is  of  refutation, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  the  heuristic  principle  for  investigating  the 
inter-connections  of  the  psychical  life. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  section  on  the  **  Ideal  of  the  Reason  "  treats 
the  Idea  of  Ood  Carrying  out  with  greater  precision  his  earlier 
treatise  on  the  same  subject,  Kant  destroys  the  cogency  of  the 
arguments  brought  forward  for  the  existence  of  God.  He  combats 
the  right  of  the  ontologieal  proof  to  infer  existence  from  the  concep- 
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tion  alone ;  he  shows  that  the  coamologieai  proof  involves  a  p^itie 
principii  when  it  seeks  the  "first  cause"  of  all  that  is  "contingent" 
in  an  "absolutely  necessary"  being )  he  proves  that  the  teleologies! 
or  phyiico-theologiccU  argument  at  the  best  —  granted  the  beauty, 
harmony,  and  pnrimsivenesa  or  adaptation  of  the  universe  —  leads 
to  the  ancient  conception  of  a  wise  and  good  "  Architect  of  the 
world."  But  he  emphasises  that  the  denial  of  God's  existence  is  a 
claim  which  steps  beyond  the  bounds  of  uur  experiential  knowledge, 
arid  is  as  incapable  of  proof  as  the  opposite,  and  that  rather  the 
belief  in  a  living,  Real  unity  of  all  reality  constitutes  the  only 
powerful  motive  for  empirical  investigation  of  individual  groups  of 
phenomena. 

Most  characteristic  by  far,  however,  is  Kant's  treatment  of  the 
Idea  of  the  world  in  the  Antinomies  of  Pure  Reason.  These 
antinomies  express  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  transcendental 
dialectic  in  the  sharpest  manner,  by  showing  that  when  the  universe 
is  treated  as  the  object  of  knowledge,  propositions  which  are 
mutually  contradictory  can  be  maintained  with  equal  right,  in  so 
tar  as  we  follow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  demand  of  the  understanding 
for  a  completion  of  the  series  of  phenomena,  and  on  the  other,  the 
demand  of  the  sensuous  perception  for  an  endless  continuance  of 
the  same.  Kant  proves  hence,  in  the  "thesis,"  that  the  world  must 
have  a  beginning  and  end  in  space  and  time,  that  as  regards  its 
eubstanoe  it  presents  a  limit  to  its  divisibility,  that  events  in  it 
must  have  free,  i.e.  no  longer  causally  conditioned,  beginnings,  and 
that  to  it  must  belong  an  absolutely  necessary  being,  God ;  and  in 
the  antithesis  he  proves  the  contradictory  opposite  for  all  four  cases. 
At  the  same  time  the  complication  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
proofs  (with  one  exception)  are  indirect,  so  that  the  thesis  is  proved 
by  a  refutation  of  the  antithesis,  the  antithesis  by  refutation  of  the 
thesia ;  each  assertion  is  therefore  both  proved  and  refuted.  The 
solution  of  the  antinomies  in  the  case  of  the  first  two,  the  "  mathe- 
matical," takes  the  form  of  showing  that  the  principle  of  excluded 
third  loses  its  validity  where  something  is  made  the  object  of  knowl> 
edge,  which  can  never  become  such,  aa  is  the  caae  with  the  universe. 
Id  the  case  of  the  third  and  fourth  antinomies,  the  "  dynamical," 
which  oonoem  freedom  and  Ood,  Kant  seeks  to  show  (what,  to  be 
sure,  is  impossible  in  a  purely  theoretical  way),  that  it  is  perhaps 
thinkable  that  the  antitheses  hold  true  for  phenomena,  and  the 
theses,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  unknowable  world  of  things-in- 
themselves.  For  this  latter  world,  it  is  at  least  not  a  contradiction 
to  think  freedom  and  Ood,  whereas  neither  is  to  be  met  with,  it  is 
certain,  in  our  knowledge  of  phenomena. 
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The  synthetic  function  in  the  theoretical  reason  is  the  combina- 
tion of  mental  presentations  into  perceptions,  judgments,  and  Ideas. 
The  practical  eyntheeis  is  the  relating  of  the  will  to  a  presented  con- 
tent, by  which  this  latter  becomes  an  end.  This  relating  Form  Kant 
carefully  excluded  from  the  primary  conceptions  of  the  knowing 
understanding ;  it  is  instead  the  fundamental  category  of  the  practical 
use  of  the  reason.  It  giv^es  no  objects  of  knowledge,  but  instead, 
objects  of  will. 

1.  For  the  critique  of  the  reason  there  rises  from  this  the  prob- 
lem, whether  there  is  a  practical  eynthesis  a  priori,  that  is,  whether 
there  are  necessary  and  universally  valid  objects  of  willing;  or  whether 
anything  is  to  be  found  which  the  reason  makes  its  end  or  demands 
aprioriy  without  any  regard  to  empirical  motives.  This  universal  and 
necessary  object  of  the  practical  reason  we  call  the  moral  law. 

For  it  is  clear  for  Kant  from  the  outset,  that  the  activity  of  pure 
reason  in  proposing  ends  to  itself,  if  there  is  any  such  activity,  must 
appear  as  a  command,  in  the  form  of  the  imperative,  as  over  against 
the  empirical  motives  of  will  and  action.  The  will  directed  toward 
the  particular  objects  and  relations  of  experience  is  determined  by 
these  and  dependent  upon  them ;  the  pure  rational  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  be  determined  only  through  itself.  It  is  hence  necessarily 
directed  toward  something  else  than  the  natural  impulses,  and  this 
something  else,  which  the  moral  law  requires  as  over  against  our 
inclinations,  is  called  duly. 

Hence  the  predicates  of  ethical  judgment  concern  only  this  kind 
of  determination  of  the  will;  they  refer  to  the  disposition,  not  to 
the  act  or  to  its  external  consequences.  Nothing  in  the  world,  says 
Kant,^  can  be  called  good  without  qualification  except  a  Good  Will; 
and  this  remains  good  even  though  its  execution  is  completely 
restrained  by  external  causes.  Morality  as  a  quality  of  man  is  a 
disposition  conformable  to  duty. 

2.  But  it  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  to  investigate  as  to 

1  Orumdlegung  sur  Metaphfsik  der  Bitten,  I.  (W.,  IV.  10  ff.)  ;  Abbott,  p.  9. 
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whether  there  is  such  an  a  priori  command  of  duty,  and  in  whst 
consists  a  law,  to  which  obedience  is  required  by  the  reason  quite 
indejiendeiitly  of  all  empirical  ends.  To  answer  this  question  Kant 
proceeds  from  the  teleotogical  connections  of  the  actual  volitional 
life.  Experience  of  natural  causal  connections  brings  with  it  the 
consequence,  that  we  are  forced  to  will  according  to  the  sffttthetic 
rdatioH  of  end  atui  means,  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  another.  From 
practical  reflection  on  such  relations  arise  (technical)  rules  of  dex- 
terity and  ("practical")  counsels  of  prudence.  They  all  assert. 
"  If  you  will  this  or  that,  then  you  must  proceed  thus  or  so."  They 
are  on  this  account  hypothetical  imperatives.  They  presuppose  a 
volition  as  actually  present  already,  and  demand  on  the  ground  of 
this  the  further  act  of  will  which  is  required  to  satisfy  the  first. 

But  the  moral  law  cannot  be  dependent  upon  any  object  of  will 
already  existing  in  experience,  and  moral  action  must  not  appear  as 
means  in  service  of  other  ends.  The  requirement  of  the  moral 
command  must  be  propounded  and  fulfilled  solelt/  for  its  own  sake. 
It  does  not  appeal  to  what  the  man  already  wishes  on  other  grounds, 
but  demands  an  act  of  will  which  has  its  worth  in  itself  only,  and 
the  only  truly  moral  action  is  one  in  which  such  a  command  is 
fulfilled  without  regard  to  any  other  consequences.  The  mor^  law 
is  a  command  absolvie,  a  categoricai  imperative.  It  holds  uncondition- 
ally and  absolutely,  while  the  hypothetical  imperatives  are  only 
relative. 

If  now  it  is  asked,  what  is  the  content  of  the  categorical  impera- 
tive, it  is  clear  that  it  can  contain  no  empirical  element :  the  demand 
of  the  moral  law  does  not  stand  in  relation  to  the  "  matter  of  the 
act  of  will."  For  this  reason  happiness  is  not  adapted  to  be  the 
principle  of  morals,  for  the  striving  after  happiness  is  already 
present  empirically,  it  is  not  a  demand  of  reason.  Eud»monistie 
morals  leads,  therefore,  to  merely  hypothetical  imperatives ;  for  it, 
the  ethical  laws  are  only  "counsels  of  prudence  or  sagacify  "  advis- 
ing the  best  method  of  going  to  work  to  satis^  the  natural  wiU. 
But  the  demand  of  the  moral  law  is  just  for  a  will  other  than  tha 
natural  will ;  the  moral  law  exists  for  a  higher  purpose  than  to 
make  ua  happy.  If  Kature  had  wished  to  place  our  destiny  and 
vocation  in  happiness,  it  would  have  done  better  to  equip  us  with 
infallible  instincts  than  with  the  practical  reason  of  conscience, 
which  is  continually  in  conflict  with  our  impulses.*  The  "  happiness 
morals  "  is  even,  for  Kant,  the  type  of  false  morals,  for  in  this  the 
law  always  is  that  I  should  do  something  because  I  desire  something 

>  OrtHuDeimnp  mr  MtU^gMik  der  SUUn,  IV.  18 1. ;  Abbott,  p.  11. 
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else.  Every  such  system  of  morals  is  hetenmomoue ;  it  makes  tlie 
practical  reason  dependent  upon  some  thing  given  outside  of  itself, 
and  this  reproach  applies  to  all  attempts  to  seek  the  principle  of 
morality  in  metaphysical  conceptions,  such  as  that  of  perfection. 
The  theological  morals  is  completely  rejected  by  Kant  with  the 
greatest  energy,  for  it  combines  all  kinds  of  heteronomy  when  it 
sees  the  sanction  in  the  divine  will,  the  criterion  in  utility,  and  the 
motive  in  the  expectation  of  reward  and  punishment. 

3.  The  categorical  imperative  must  be  the  expression  of  the 
atUonamy  of  the  praeHcal  reaeon^  i.e.  of  the  pure  self-determination 
of  the  rational  will.  It  concerns,  therefore,  solely  the  Form  of 
willing,  and  requires  that  this  should  be  a  univereaUy  vaUd  law. 
The  will  is  heterbnomous  if  it  follows  an  empirically  given  impuhe ; 
it  is  autonomous  only  where  it  carries  out  a  law  given  it  by  itself. 
The  categorical  imperative  demands,  therefore,  that  instead  of  act- 
ing according  to  impulses  we  should  rather  act  according  to  fiuusifM, 
and  according  to  such  as  are  adapted  fora  umversal  legislation  for 
all  beings  who  will  rationally.  '<  Act  as  if  ike  maxim  from  wkieh  yj 
you  act  were  to  become  through  your  will  a  universal  law  of 
nature.*' 

This  purely  formal  principle  of  conformity  to  law  gains  a  mate- 
rial import  by  reflection  upon  the  various  kinds  of  worths.  In  the 
kingdom  of  ends  that  which  is  serviceable  for  some  end,  and  can 
therefore  be  replaced  by  something  else,  has  a  price,  but  that  only 
has  worth  or  dignity,  which  is  absolutely  valuable  in  itself,  and  is 
the  condition  for  the  sake  of  which  other  things  may  become  valu- 
able. This  worth  belongs  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  moral  law 
itself  and,  therefore,  the  motive  which  stimulates  man  to  obey  this 
law  must  be  nothing  but  reverence  for  the  law  itself  It  would  be 
dishonoured  if  it  were  fulfilled  for  the  sake  of  any  external  advan- 
tage. The  worth  or  dignity  of  the  moral  law,  moreover,  passes  over 
to  the  man  who  is  determined  by  this  alone  in  the  whole  extent  of 
his  experience,  and  is  able  to  determine  himself  by  the  law  itself, 
to  be  its  agent,  and  to  identify  himself  with  it.  Hence  reverence  for 
the  worth  of  man  is  for  Kant  the  material  principle  of  moral  science. 
Man  should  do  his  duty  not  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  but  out  of 
reverence  for  himself  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-man  he 
should  make  it  his  supreme  maxim,  never  to  treat  him  as  a  mere 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends,  but  always  to  honour  in 
him  the  worth  of  personality. 

Erom  .this  Kant  deduces  a  proud  and  strict  system  of  morals  ^  in 

>  Msk^^kl^tsehs  A^/lsngsifninds  der  TugenHehre^  W.,  V.  231  ff. 
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t  forth  ia  his  old  a.ge,  we  cauiiot  fail  to  discern  the 
igourism  and  of  a  certain  pedantic  stiffness.     But  the 
'  characteristic  of  the  contrast  between  duty  and  intUti^ 
dIj  rooted  in  his  ajstem.     The  principle  of  autoDom} 
I        i  moral,  only  acts  of  will  done  lu  conformity  to  dut;, 
..n         >ut  of  regard  for  maxims^  it  sees  in  all  motivatioD  of 
al  «'  by  natural  impulses  a  f^sificatiun  of  pure  morality, 

ly  tl  aieh  is  done  solely  from  duty  is  moral.     The  empirical 

ilseE        human  nature  are,  therefore,  in  themselves,  ethicallr 
but  they  become  bad  as  soon  as  they  oppose  the  demand 
611c  mural  law,  and  the  moral  life  of  man  consists  in  realising  the 
amand  of  duty  in  the  warfare  against  his  inclinations. 
L.   The  self-determination  of  the  rational  will  is,  therefore,  the 
supreme  requirement  and  condition  of  all  morality.     But  it  is  impos- 
sible in  the  realm  of  the  experience  which  is  thought  and  knoim 
through  the  categories :  for  this  experience  knows  only  the  (lete^ 
miiiation  of  each  individual  phenomenon  by  others ;  self-detenninft' 
tion,  as  the  power  to  begin  a  series  of  the  conditioned,  is   impossible 
lording  to  the  principles  of  cognition.     This  power  with  reference 
-  Che  will  we  aaW  freedom,  as  being  an  action  which  is  not  conditioned 
thers  according  to  the  schenia  of  causality,  but  which  is  deter- 
ed  only  through  itself,  and  is  on  its  part  the  cause  of  an  endles 
es  of  natural  processes.     Hence  if  the  theoretical  reason,  whose 
Knowledge  is  limited  to  experience,  had  to  decide  as  to  the  reality 
of  freedom,  it  would  necessarily  deny  it,  but  would  thereby  reject 
also  the  possibility  of  the  moral  life.     But  the  Critique  of  Am 
Seaaon  has  shown  that  the  theoretical  reason  cannot  assert  any- 
thing whatever  aa  to  things-in-themselves,  and  that,  aocordin^y, 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  thinking  the  possibility  of  freedom  fn 
the  super  sensuous.     But  as  it  is  evident  that  freedom  must  necessa- 
rily be  real  if  morality  is  to  be  possible,  the  reality  of  thinga^n-the»- 
i^ve$  and  of  the  mperaenawius,  which  for  the  theoretical  reason  must 
remain  always  merely  problematical,  is  herewith  guaranteed. 

This  guarantee  is,  to  be  sure,  not  that  of  a  proof,  but  that  of  a 
poatidale.  It  rests  upon  the  consciousness;  thoii  canst,  for  tkc* 
oughtett.  Just  so  truly  as  thou  feelest  the  moral  law  within  thee, 
so  truly  as  thou  believest  in  the  possibility  of  following  it,  so  truly 
must  thou  also  believe  in  the  conditions  for  this,  viz.  autonomy  and 
freedom.  Freedom  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  an  object  of 
faith,  —  but  of  a  faith  which  holds  as  universally  and  necessarily  in 
the  realm  of  the  supersensuous,  as  the  principles  of  the  understand- 
ing hold  in  the  realm  of  experience,  ^  an  a  priori  faith. 
Thua  the  practical  reason  becomes  completely  iodependeut  of  the 
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theoreticaL  In  previous  philosophy  '^the  primacy''  of  the  theoreti- 
cal over  the  practical  reason  had  prevailed;  knowledge  had  been 
assigned  the  work  of  determining  whether  and  how  there  is  freedom, 
and  accordingly  of  deciding  as  to  the  reality  of  morality.  Accord- 
ing to  Kant,  the  reality  of  morality  is  the  fact  of  the  practical  reason, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  believe  in  freedom  as  the  condition  of  its 
possibility.  From  this  relation  results,  for  Kant,  the  primcLcy  of  the 
practical  over  the  theoretical  reason;  for  the  former  is  not  only  capa- 
ble of  guaranteeing  that  which  the  latter  must  decline  to  vouch  for, 
but  it  appears  also  that  the  theoretical  reason  in  those  Ideas  of  the 
unconditioned  in  which  it  points  beyond  itself  (§  38,  9)  is  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  practical  reason. 

Thus  there  appears  with  Kant,  in  a  new  and  completely  original 
form,  the  PUUonic  doctrine  of  the  two  worlds  of  the  sensuous  and  the 
supersensuous,  of  phenomena  and  things-iu-themselves.  Knowledge 
controls  the  former,  faith  the  latter;  the  former  is  the  realm  of 
necessity,  the  latter  the  realm  of  freedom.  The  relation  of  antithesis 
and  yet  of  mutual  reference,  which  exists  between  these  two  worlds, 
shows  itself  best  in  the  nature  of  man,  who  alone  belongs  in  like 
measure  to  both.  So  far  as  man  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Nature 
he  appears  as  empirical  character — ».e.  in  his  abiding  qualities  as  well 
as  in  his  individual  decisions  —  as  a  necessary  product  in  the  causal 
connection  of  phenomena;  but  as  a  member  of  the  supersensuous 
world  he  is  intelligible  chanicter,  i.e.  a  being  whose  nature  is  decided 
by  free  self-determination  within  itself.  The  empirical  character  is 
only  the  manifestation,  which  for  the  theoretical  consciousness  is 
bound  to  the  rule  of  causality,  of  the  intelligible  character,  whose 
freedom  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  as  it 
appears  in  the  conscience. 

5.  But  freedom  is  not  the  only  postulate  of  a  priori  faith.  The 
relations  between  the  sensuous  and  the  moral  world  demand  yet 
a  more  general  bond  of  connection,  which  Kant  finds  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  highest  good.^  The  goal  of  the  sensuous  will  is  happiness; 
the  goal  of  the  ethical  will  is  virtue ;  these  two  cannot  sustain  to 
each  other  the  relation  of  means  to  end.  The  striving  after  happi- 
ness does  not  make  an  act  virtuous ;  and  virtue  is  neither  permitted 
to  aim  at  making  man  happy,  nor  does  it  actually  do  so.  Between 
the  two  no  causal  relation  exists  empirically,  and  ethically  no  teleo- 
logical  connection  can  be  perndtted  to  enter.  But  since  man  belongs 
as  well  to  the  sensuous  as  to  the  ethical  world,  the  <<  highest  good  " 
must  consist  for  him  in  the  union  of  virtue  and  happiness.    This 

1  Critique  of  JPrae.  Bta$on,  Dialectic,  W.,  IX.  226  fL ;  [Abbott,  202  ff.]. 
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iiist  ayothesis  of  practical  conception,  however,  can  be  morally 
thought  only  in  the  form  that  virtue  alone  ii  toorlhy  of  happineits. 

The  demand  of  the  moral  consciouBiieaB,  here  expressed,  is  never- 
theless not  satisfied  by  the  causal  necessity  of  experience.  Katunil 
IfLw  is  ethically  indifferent,  and  affords  no  guarantee  that  virtue 
will  necessarily  lead  to  happiness ;  on  the  contrary,  experience 
teaches  rather  that  virtue  requires  renunciation  of  empirical  happi- 
ness, and  that  want  of  virtue  is  capable  of  being  united  with  tem- 
poral happiness.  If,  therefore,  the  ethical  consciousness  requires 
the  reality  of  the  kigkeat  good,  faith  must  reach  beyond  the  empirical 
life  of  man,  and  beyond  the  order  of  Nature,  on  into  the  super- 
sensuous.  It  postulates  a  reality  of  personality  which  extends 
beyond  the  temporal  existence — the  immortal  life  —  and  a  moral 
order  of  the  universe,  which  is  grounded  in  a  Supreme  Reason  —  in 
Ood. 

Kant's  mora/  proof  for  freedom,  immortality,  and  God  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  proof  of  knowledge,  but  of  faith.  Its  postulates  are  the 
conditions  of  the  moral  life,  and  their  reality  must  be  believed  in 
as  fully  as  the  reality  of  the  latter.  But  with  all  this  they  remain 
knowable  theoretically,  as  little  as  before. 

6.  The  dualism  of  Nature  and  morality  appears  with  Kant  in  its 
baldest  form  in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion,  the  principles  of  which, 
agreeably  to  his  theory  of  knowledge,  he  could  seek  only  in  the 
practical  reason ;  universality  and  necessity  in  relation  to  the  super- 
sensuous  are  afforded  only  by  the  ethical  consciousness.  Only  that 
can  be  a  priori  in  religion,  which  is  baaed  upon  morals.  Kanf  s 
religion  of  reason  is,  therefore,  not  a  natural  religion,  but  *'  moral 
theology."  Religion  rests  upon  conceiving  moral  laws  aa  divine 
commands. 

This  religious  form  of  morality  Kant  develops  once  more  from 
the  twofold  nature  of  man.  There  are  in  him  two  systems  of  im- 
pulses, the  sensuous  and  the  moral ;  on  account  of  the  unity  of  the 
willing  personality  neither  can  be  without  relation  to  the  other. 
Their  relation  should  be,  according  to  the  moral  demand,  that  of 
the  subordination  of  the  sensuous  impulses  to  the  moral;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  Kant,  the  reverse  relation  naturally 
obtains  with  man,'  and  since  the  sensuous  impulses  are  evil  as  soon 
as  they  even  merely  resist  the  moral,  there  is  in  man  a  Tuxturai  bent 


1  The  pesaimistic  conceptioD  of  man's  natural  essence  doubtlcM  hu  with 
Kant  lt8  occMion  In  hia  lell^oos  education ;  bat  he  guards  himself  ezprcMly 
afp^iost  the  IdentiQcation  of  his  doctrine  of  the  radical  evil  with  the  theological 
conception  of  hereditary.ain;  cf.  iUI.  innerh-  d.  Cnntt  d.  r.  V.,  I.  4;  W.,  VL 
301  B. ;  [Abbott,  p.  347]. 
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to  evil.  This  ^'radical  evil"  is  not  necessary;  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  responsibility  for  it  It  is  inexplicable^  but  it  is  a  fact ; 
it  is  a  deed  of  intelligible  freedom.  The  task  which  follows  from 
this  for  man  is  the  revereal  of  the  moving  epringsy  which  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  warfare  between  the  good  and  evil  principle 
within  him.  But  in  the  above-described  perverted  condition,  the 
brazen  majesty  of  the  moral  law  works  upon  man  with  a  terror  that 
dashes  him  down,  and  he  needs,  therefore,  to  support  his  moral 
motives,  fai^  in  a  divine  pawer^  which  imposes  upon  him  the  moral 
law  as  its  command,  but  also  grants  him  the  help  of  redeeming  iove  to 
enable  him  to  obey  it. 

From  this  standpoint  Kant  interprets  the  essential  portions  of 
Christian  doctrine  into  a  ''pure  moral  religion,"  viz.  the  ideal  of 
the  moral  perfection  of  man  in  the  Logos,  redemption  through 
vicarious  love,  and  the  mystery  of  the  new  birth.  He  thus  restores 
to  their  rightful  place,  from  which  they  had  been  displaced  by  the 
rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  truly  religious  motives  which 
are  rooted  in  tiiefeU  need  of  a  redemptiony — though  he  does  this 
in  a  form  which  is  free  from  the  historical  &ith  of  orthodoxy.  But 
the  true  Church,  for  him  also,  is  only  the  invisible,  the  moral  king- 
dom of  Gk)d,  the  ethical  community  of  the  redeemed.  The  historical 
manifestations  of  the  moral  community  of  men  are  the  Churches ; 
they  need  the  means  of  revelation  and  of  ''  statutory  "  &ith.  But 
they  have  the  task  of  putting  this  means  into  the  service  of  the 
moral  life,  and  if  instead  of  this  they  lay  the  main  weight  upon  the 
statutory,  they  fall  into  service  for  a  reward,  and  into  hypocrisy. 

7.  It  is  connected  with  his  restriction  of  ethical  judgment  by 
making  it  apply  only  to  the  disposition,  that  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Bight  Kant  pursued  that  direction  which  treats  the  same,  so  far 
as  possible,  independently  of  morals.  Kant  distinguished  (even 
with  regard  to  ethical  valuation)  between  mordHty  ofdiepoeition  and 
legality  of  adion,  between  voluntary  obedience  to  the  moral  law 
and  external  conformity  of  action  to  what  is  demanded  by  posi- 
tive law.  Actions  are  subject  to  compulsion,  dispositions  never. 
While  morals  speaks  of  the  duties  of  the  disposition,  law  or  right 
is  employed  with  the  external  duties  of  action  which  can  be  en- 
forced, and  does  not  ask  as  to  the  disposition  with  which  they  are 
fulfilled  or  broken* 

And  yet  Kant  makes  freedom,  which  is  the  central  conception  of 
his  whole  practical  philosophy,  the  basis  also  of  his  science  of  right. 
For  right  or  law  is  also  a  demand  of  the  practical  reason,  and  has  in 
this  its  a  priori,  valid  principle :  it  cannot  therefore  be  deduced  as 
a  product  of  empirical  interest,  but  must  be  understood  from  tha 
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inal  vocation  or  destiny  of  man.     This  latter    is   the 

freedom.     The  cominunity  of   men  consists  of   three 

are  destined  for  ethical  freedom,  but  are    yet   in  the 

t  of  caprice  or  arbitrary  will,  in  which  they  mutually 

n  sheck  each  other  in  their  spheres  of  activity.     Law  has 

its  K        to  establish  the  conditions  under  which  the  will  of  the 

oan  E      inited  with  the  will  of  another  according  to  a  uuiversal 

'  of  f        om,  and,  by  enforcing  these  conditioaa,  to  make  sure 

Erei  of  personality. 

•  ro  1  principle   follows   analytically,  according   to    Kant's 

ncn ,     11  private  law,  public  law,  and  international  law.     At 

same  tim-  "'  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  principles  of  his 
ory  of  uioraia  are  everywhere  authoritative  in  this  constructioo. 
IS,  in  private  law  it  is  a  far-reaching  principle  —  corresponding 
the  categorical  imperative  —  that  man  must  never  be  used  as  a 
ing.  So,  too,  the  penal  law  of  the  state  is  groinided  not  by  the 
k  of  maintaining  the  state  of  right,  but  by  the  ethical  necessity 
01  retribution. 

Law  in  a  state  of  nature  ia  therefore  valid  oidy  in  a  provisory 
way;  it  is  completely,  or,  as  Rant  says,  peremptorily,  valid,  only 
when  it  can  be  certainly  enforced,  that  is,  in  the  state.  The  supreme 
rule  for  justice  in  the  state,  Kaut  finds  in  this,  that  nothing  should 
be  decreed  and  carried  out  which  might  not  have  been  resolved 
upon  if  the  state  had  come  into  existence  by  a  contract.  The  con- 
tract theory  is  here  not  an  explanation  of  the  empirical  origin  of 
the  state,  but  a  norm  for  its  task.  This  norm  can  be  fulfilled  with 
any  kind  of  constitution,  provided  only  law  really  rules,  and  not 
arbitrary  caprice.  Its  realisation  ia  surest  if  the  three  public 
functions  of  legislation,  administration  and  judicial  procedure  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  if  the  legislative  power  is  organised 
in  the  "republican"  form  of  the  representative  system,  —  a  pro- 
vision which  is  not  excluded  by  a  monarchical  executive.  It  is  only 
by  this  means,  Kant  thinks,  that  the  freedom  of  the  individual  will 
be  secured,  so  far  as  this  can  exist  without  detriment  to  the  freedom 
of  others ;  and  not  until  all  states  have  adopted  this  constitution  can 
the  state  of  Kature  in  which  they  now  find  themselves  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  give  place  to  a  state  of  law.  Then,  too,  the  law 
of  nations,  which  is  now  only  provisory,  will  become  "  peremptory." 
Upon  foundations  of  philosophy  of  religion  and  philosophy  of 
law  is  built  up,  finally,  Kant's  theory  of  history}    This  took  form 
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in  dependence  upon  the  theories  of  Rousseau  and  Herder,  a  depend- 
ence which  follows  from  the  antithesis  between  those  autiiors. 
Kant  can  see  in  history  neither  the  aberration  from  an  originally 
good  condition  of  the  human  race,  nor  the  necessary,  self-intelligible 
development  of  man's  original  constitution.  If  there  ever  was  a 
primitive  paradisiacal  state  of  humanity,  it  was  the  state  of  inno- 
cence in  which  man,  living  entirely  according  to  his  natural  impulses, 
was  as  yet  entirely  unconscious  of  his  ethical  task.  The  beginning 
of  the  work  of  civilisation,  however,  was  possible  only  through  a  break 
with  the  state  of  Nature,  since  it  was  in  connection  with  its  trans- 
gression that  the  moral  law  came  to  consciousness.  This  (theoret- 
ically incomprehensible)  ^^Fall"  was  the  beginning  of  history. 
Natural  impulse,  previously  ethically  indifferent,  now  became  evil, 
and  was  to  be  opposed. 

Since  then  the  progress  of  history  has  consisted  not  in  a  growth  of 
human  happiness,  but  in  approximation  to  ethical  perfection,  and  in 
the  extension  of  the  rule  of  ethical  freedom.  With  deep  earnestness 
Kant  takes  up  the  thought  that  the  development  of  civilisation  suc- 
ceeds only  at  the  cost  of  individual  happiness.  He  who  takes  this 
latter  for  his  standard  must  speak  only  of  a  retrogression  in  history. 
The  more  complicated  relations  become,  the  more  the  vital  energy 
of  civilisation  grows,  by  so  much  the  more  do  individual  wants 
increase,  and  the  less  is  the  prospect  of  satisfying  them.  But  just 
this  refutes  the  opinion  of  the  Enlighteners,  as  if  happiness  were 
man's  vocation.  The  ethical  development  of  the  whole,  the  control 
of  practical  reason,  grows  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  empirical  satis- 
faction of  the  individual.  And  since  history  represents  the  outer 
social  life  of  humanity,  its  goal  is  the  completion  of  right  and  law, 
the  establishing  of  the  best  political  constitution  among  all  peoples, 
perpetual  peace  —  a  goal  whose  attainment,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
ideals,  lies  at  an  infinite  distance. 


§  40.  Hatoral  Pnrpoiiytnait. 

A.  Stadler,  KatU**  Teleologie.    Berlin,  1874. 

H.  Cohen,  Kant's  BegrUndung  der  JBsthetik,   Berlin,  1889. 

[J.  H.  Tofts,  Th€  Sources  and  Iknelopmsnt  of  Kant's  Teleologjf.  Chicago,  1892.] 

By  his  sharp  formulation  of  the  antithesis  of  Nature  and  Free- 
dom, of  necessity  and  purposiveness  (or  adaptation  to  ends),  th^ 


Principles  of  Politics]  ;  Eecension  von  Herder's  Ideen  (1786) ;  Mythmasslieher 
Anfang  der  Weltgeschichte  (1786)  ;  Das  Ends  alter  Dinge  (1794). 
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i^^nfrttmX  aod  piaetieal  r 

that  th«  ']Rit7  of  tbc  vxtna  i 

Moybj  awnli,  thenfam,  in  »  ■ 

iil»lki|WUil>  of  iu  ayrtCTi.'  attwijrw 

lit**  MidtatioB,  and  in  whieli  the  sjathesis  </  Af  4 

•hall  iw«ffKtMl 

I.  ^aydMi^feiaify,  th«  vphcre  in  «1ii^  tha  pwMgw  Is  to  tw 
iii>|««(l  ran,  in  aM!onUDft«  with  tKe  triple  difiaiuu  ■Imited  by  Kant 
(gf.  1 3ft, ») .  b*  only  tlig/»cW^  offiaOirngtir  "  ajip>B  mI."  Tbis.  in  Emi, 
Ufcn  Ml  inlcniMdiate  pontioB  between  ideotioa  sad  desire^  Feeing 
or  apf>roval  prnsoppoMa  a  eonpkte  idea  of  the  obi««t, — oompieCe 
in  tb«  tbroretiest  wiue, — and  nutaina  atjntbetK  rtlaCkn  ta>  tliis; 
anH  thin  «yNM«p<«  aa  a  feeling  at  pleaaim  or  pain,  ot  aa  approval  or 
(tim{fproval,  alwaji  expceaaea  in  oorae  vay  that  tbe  object  in  ques- 
tion ia  f^lt  bj  the  aidijeRt  to  be  either  pirpMite,  i.e-  adapted  to  its 
«»d,  t,t  not  to  the  porpoee. 

Thff  ttanijard  of  thia  va)ttation  aaj  hare  existed  beforefaand  as  a 
coniwirHis  dnign,  forming  thos  a  case  of  intontioaa]  roUtion,  and  in 
niuth  CMM  tb«  objwts  ar«  t«rtned  ttie/al  or  injuiious :  but  there  are 
alwj  fnolings  whinh,  without  being  referred  to  any  oonacioua  piirposca 
what«Ter.  GharaGteriu  their  objects  immediately  as  a^neabU  or  dis- 
agreeable, and  in  these  also  a  determination  with  reference  to  an 
erirt  imi»t  )iti  somehow  authoritative. 

The  critique  of  the  reason,  accordingly,  has  to  ask,  Are  there 
fitlingt  a  priori,  or  approvalt  that  have  univeracU  and  neoessary  valid- 
Uyl  and  it  is  clear  that  the  decision  upon  this  case  is  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ends  which  determine  the  feelings  and 
approvals  in  question.  With  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  will,  this 
queHtion  han  been  already  decided  by  the  Critique  of  the  Pmctieal 
JUa^nn;  the  only  end  of  the  conscious  will  which  has  a  priori 
valiility  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  categorical  imperative,  and  on  this 
side,  therefore,  only  the  feelings  of  approval  or  disapproval  in  which 
we  employ  the  ethical  predicates  "  good  "  and  "  bad,"  can  be  regarded 
as  neceiisary  and  universally  valid.  For  this  reason  the  new  prob- 
lem restricts  itself  to  the  a  priori  character  of  those  feelings  in 
whiiOi  no  conscious  purpose  or  design  precedes.  But  these,  as  may 
be  B«wn  from  the  beginning,  are  the  feelings  of  the  Beavtifid  and  the 
Subllmt. 

3.  But  the  problem  widens  upon  another  side,  when  we  take  into 
oonsideration  the  logical  functions  which  are  concerned  in  all  feel- 

>  Ct.  note  at  Um  oIom  of  Iha  iDtroductlon  of  the  Critiqtie  of  Jmdgmnt,  W., 
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ings  and  aif^proyals.  The  judgments  in  which  these  are  expressed 
are  evidently  all  synthetic.  Predicates  such  as  agreeable,  nsefal^ 
beantifuly  and  good,  are  not  analytically  contained  in  the  subject, 
but  express  the  worth  of  the  object  with  reference  to  an  end ;  they 
are  estimations  of  adaptation,  and  contain  in  all  cases  the  subor- 
dination of  the  object  to  Us  end.  Now  in  the  psychological  scheme 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason^  Kant  desig- 
nates the  faculty  of  subsuming  the  particular  under  the  general  by 
the  name  Judgment,  And  this,  too,  was  regarded  as  playing  among 
the  theoretical  functions,  also,  the  mediating  part  between  Reason 
and  Understanding,  in  such  a  sort  that  the  former  gives  principles, 
the  latter  objects,  while  the  Judgment  performs  the  task  of  applying 
the  principles  to  the  objects. 

But  in  its  theoretical  use  the  Judgment  is  analytical,  since  it 
determines  its  objects  by  general  conceptions  according  to  rules 
of  formal  logic ;  the  attainment  of  a  correct  conclusion  depends  only 
on  finding  the  appropriate  minor  for  a  given  major,  or  vice'  versa. 
In  contrast  with  this  determining  Judgment,  which  thus  needs  no 
''  Critique,"  Kant  sets  the  reflecting  Juc^gment,  in  the  case  of  which 
the  synthesis  consists  just  in  subordination  to  an  end.  And  accord- 
ingly the  problem  of  tiie  Critique  of  the  Judgment  takes  this  formu- 
lation :  Is  it  a  priori  possible  to  judge  Nature  to  be  adapted  to  an  endf 
Evidently  this  is  the  highest  synthesis  of  the  critical  philosophy ; 
the  application  of  the  category  of  the  practical  reason  to  the  object  of 
the  theoretical.  It  is  clear  from  the  outset  that  this  application  itself 
can  be  neither  theoretical  nor  practical,  neither  a  knousing  nor  a 
willing:  it  is  only  a  looking  at  Nature  from  the  point  of  view  of  pur- 
posiveness  or  adaptation  to  ends. 

If  the  reflecting  Judgment  gives  to  this  contemplation  the  direc- 
tion of  judging  Nature  with  regard  to  her  adaptation  to  the  contem- 
plating subject  as  such,  it  proceeds  €estheticaUy,  Le,  having  regard  to 
our  mode  of  feeling  or  sensibility ;  ^  if ,  on  the  contrary,  it  regards 
Nature  as  if  she  were  purposive  in  herself,  then  it  proceeds  teleohgi- 
cally  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  so  the  Critique  of  the  Judgment  is 
divided  into  the  investigation  of  sssthetic  and  teleological  prob- 
lems. 

3.  In  the  first  part  Kant  is  primarily  concerned  to  separate  the 
{esthetic  judgment  with  exactness  from  the  kinds  of  judgments  of 
feeling  or  approval  which  border  upon  it  on  both  sides,  and  to  this 
end  he  proceeds  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  feeling  of  the  beauti- 


1  Bmpjtndunqsweite  ;  thns  Kant  jostiflef  hit  change  in  terminology,  W.,  VIL 
8S  ff. ;  cf.  n.  60  f.  and  abore,  p.  488  f. 
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jutiful  shares  with  the  good  the  a  priori  character,  but 

ihat  which  agrees  with  the  end  presented  as  a  norm  in 

w,  while  the  beautiful,  on  the  contrary,  pleases  without 

n.     For  this  reason,  also,  il  is  impossible  to  set  up  a 

ia».  •     erion  which  shall  coDtain  a  content  according  to  which 

sh       be  judged  with  logical  clearness.     An  aesthetic  doctrine 

npo  ;  there  is  only  a  "  Criliqae  of  Che   Taste,"  that  is,  an 

Bt  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  a  priori  validity  of  eesthetic 

ini  ner  hand,  the  beautiful  shares  with  the  agreeable  ita 
ptio  s  quality,  the  absence  of  a  conscious  standard  of 
.,  and,  therefore,  the  immediacy  of  the  impression.  But 
uioHiiction  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  agreeable  is  something 
vidnally  and  contingently  gratifying,  where.as  the  beautiful 
OS  the  object  of  universal  and  necessary  pleasure.'  The  princi- 
that  there  is  no  disputing  over  tastes,  is  true  only  in  the  sense 
;  in  matters  of  taste  nothing  is  to  be  effected  by  proofs  with  con- 
ions,  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  appeal  to 
rersally  valid  feelings. 

Inally,  the  beautiful  distinguishes  itself  from  both  the  good  and 

agreeable,  in  that  it  is  the  object  of  a  completely  diaintereated 

isure.    This  appears  in  the  circumstance  that  the  empirical  reality 

-  its  object  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  for  the  Besthetic 

judgment.   The  hedonic  feelings  all  presuppose  the  material  presence 

of  the  phenomena  which  excite  them ;  ethical  approval  or  disapproval 

concerns  just  the  realisation  of  the  moral  end  in  willing  and  acting; 

the  esthetic  feelings,  on  the  contrary,  require  as  their  condition  a 

pure  delight  in  the  mere  repreaeiUed  image  of  the  object,  whether  the 

same  is  objectively  present  for  knowledge  or  not.    The  rosthetic  life 

lacks  the  power  of  the  feelings  of  personal  weal  and  woe,  just  as  it 

lacks  the  earnestness  of  a  universally  worthy  work  for  ethical  ends; 

it  is  the  mere  play  of  ideas  in  the  imagination. 

Such  a  delight  which  relates  not  to  the  object,  but  only  to  the 
image  of  the  object,  cannot  concern  the  objective  material  of  the  object, 
— for  this  always  stands  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  subject, 
—  but  only  the  form  in  which  the  object  is  preeented  to  the  mind; 
and  in  this,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  is  to  be  sought  the  ground  of  the 
a  priori  synthesis  which  belongs  to  the  aesthetic  judgments.  The 
purposiveness  of  eesthetic  objects  cannot  consist  in  their  adaptation 
to  some  interest  or  other ;  it  can  be  only  in  their  adaptation  to  the 

■  Cf.  F.  Btencke,  Xant't  UrUerreheidunff  dei  SrMnen  vom  AngeHtkt»en 
(Suusbotf,  18S9),  wbero  th«  analogy  to  the  judgmenU  ol  perception  and  of 
experience  is  emphaalwd. 
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knowing  Forms,  by  the  aid  of  wliioh  they  are  imaged  in  the  mind. 
But  the  faculties  which  are  active  in  presenting  every  object  are 
sensibility  and  understanding.  The  feeling  of  beauty  arises,  there- 
fore, in  connection  with  those  objects  in  the  apprehension  of  which 
in  the  imagination  sensibility  and  understanding  co-operate  in 
harmonious  manner.  Such  objects  are  purposive  with  regard  to 
their  working  upon  our  ideational  activity,  and  to  this  relates  the 
disinterested  delight  which  manifests  itself  in  the  feeling  of  their 
beauty.^ 

But  this  relation  to  the  formal  principles  of  objective  ideation 
has  its  ground,  not  in  merely  individual  activities,  but  in  the 
'^  consciousness  in  general,"  in  the  '' supersensuous  substrate  of 
humanity."  On  this  account  the  feeling  of  a  fitness  or  purposive- 
ness  of  objects  with  reference  to  this  consciousness  in  general  is 
universaUy  communicable^  though  not  capable  of  proof  by  concep- 
tions, and  from  this  is  explained  the  a  priori  character  of  the 
aesthetic  judgments. 

4  While  the  ^< undesigned  fitness"  or  appropriateness  of  the 
beautiful  is  thus  set  in  relation  with  the  working  of  the  object  xtpon 
the  cognitive  functions,  Kant  conceives  the  nature  of  the  sublime 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  adaptation  of  the  working  of  the  object 
to  the  relation  between  the  sensuous  and  supersensuous  parts  of 
human  nature. 

While  the  beautiful  signifies  a  delightful  rest  in  the  play  of  the 
knowing  faculties,  the  impression  of  the  sublime  is  effected  through 
the  medium  of  a  painful  feeling  of  inadequacy.  In  the  presence  of 
the  immeasurable  g^reatness  or  overpowering  might  of  objects,  we 
feel  the  inability  of  our  sensuous  perception  to  master  them,  as  an 
oppression  and  a  casting  down;  but  the  supersensuous  power  of 
our  reason  raises  itself  above  this  our  sensuous  insufficiency.  If 
here  the  imagination  has  to  do  only  with  extensive  magnitudes,  — 
the  mathematically  sublime, — then  the  firmly  shaping  activity  of 
the  theoretical  reason  gains  the  victory ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  to  do  with  the  relations  of  power, — the  dynamically  sublime,  — 
then  the  superiority  of  our  moral  worth  to  all  the  power  of  Nature 
comes  to  consciousness.  In  both  cases  the  discomfort  over  our  sen- 
suous inferiority  is  richly  outweighed  and  overcome  by  the  triumph 
of  our  higher  rational  character.     And  since  this  is  the  appropriate 

>  [A  fragment  published  by  Reicke  in  his  Lo$e  BldUer  aus  Kant^M  Nachlau 
(B.  n.  p.  112)  shows  that  Kant  at  one  time  connected  this  adaptation  with  the 
psychological  and  physiological  conception  of  a  general  furtherance  of  life, 
whether  through  the  senses  or  through  the  play  of  intellectual  faculties.  Cf. 
J.  H.  Tufts,  op,  eft.,  p.  86  f.] 
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telation  of  the  two  sides  of  our  being,  these  objects  hare  an  exaltitig, 
"tublimiug"  effect,  and  produce  the  feeling  of  a  delight  of  the  raason, 
and  this  feeling,  a^in,  because  it  is  based  only  upon  the  relation  of 
oui  ideational  Forros,  is  universally  communicable  and  of  a  priori 
operation. 

5.  Kant's  aesthetic  theory,  accordingly,  in  spite  of  its  "subjec- 
tive "  point  of  departure,  takes  essentially  the  course  of  an  explana- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  iii  Nature ;  and  determines  the 
same  through  the  relation  of  the  ideaiionat  Forms.  }{ence  the 
philosopher  finds  pure  beauty  only  where  the  aistbetic  judgment 
relates  solely  to  forma  that  have  no  meaning.  Where  with  the 
delight  there  is  mingled  a  regard  for  the  meaning  of  the  forms  for 
any  norm  whatever,  however  indefinite,  there  we  have  dtpendent 
beauty.  This  appears  everywhere  where  the  sesthetic  judgment  is 
directed  toward  objects  in  which  our  thought  puts  a  reference  to  an 
end.  Such  norms  of  dependent  beauty  rise  necessarily  as  soon  as  we 
contemplate  in  the  individual  phenomenon  tlie  relation  to  the  class 
which  it  represents.  There  is  no  norm  of  beauty  for  landscapes, 
arabesques,  or  flowers,  but  there  may  be  such  perhaps  for  the  higher 
types  of  the  organic  world.  Such  norms  are  aesthetic  ideals,  and  the 
true  ideal  of  the  aesthetic  judgment  is  man. 

The  presentation  of  the  ideal  is  art,  the  power  of  ajsthetic  produo- 
tion.  But  while  this  is  a  function  of  man  which  is  performed  with 
reference  to  an  end,  its  prodnct  will  make  the  impression  of  the  beaa- 
tiful  only  when  it  appears  as  undesigned,  disinterested,  and  ft«e 
from  the  attempt  to  represent  a  conception,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
beauty  of  Nature.  Tedinical  art  produces  struotuies  corresponding 
to  definite  ends  according  to  rules  and  designs,  —  structures  which 
are  adapted  to  satisfy  definite  interests.  Fine  art  must  work  upon 
the  feeling  as  does  a  purposeless  product  of  Nature;  it  must  "be 
ahle  to  be  regarded  as  Nature." 

This,  therefore,  is  the  secret  of  artistic  creation,  and  the  chaisctei^ 
istic  element  in  it,  viz.  that  the  mind  which  builds  with  a  purpose 
I  works,  nevertheless,  in  the  same  way  as  Nature,  which  builds  with- 

■  out  designs  and  disinterestedly.     The  great  artist  does  not  create 

K  according  to  general  rules;  he  creates  the  rules  themselves  in  his 

B  involuntary  work;  he  is  original  and  prototypal.     Otniua  is  an  in- 

^K  teiiigenee  t/uit  worka  like  StUurt. 

^K  la  the  realm  of  man's  rational  activity  the  desired  synthesis  of 

^^L  freedom  and  nature,  of  purposiveness  and  necessify,  of  practical  and 
^^^^  theoretical  function,  is  then  represented  by  genius,  which  with 
^^^^kwdesigning  purposiveness  or  appropriateness  creates  the  work  of 
^^Hfake  art. 
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6.  In  the  Critique  of  the  Teleohgiocd  Judgpnent  the  most  promi- 
nent task  is  to  establish  the  relations  which|  from  the  points  of  view 
of  transcendental  idealism,  exist  between  the  scientific  explanation 
of  Natore  and  the  consideration  of  the  adaptation  that  dwells  within 
her.  The  theory  of  natural  sdenee  can  in  all  lines  be  only  meehanieaL 
''End''  (Zweck)  is  not  a  category  or  a  oonstitutiye  principle  of 
objective  knowledge :  all  explanation  of  Nature  consists  in  pointing 
out  the  causal  necessity  with  which  one  phenomenon  produces 
another ;  a  phenomenon  can  never  be  made  intelligible  by  emphasis- 
ing its  adaptation  or  fitness.  Such  <*  lazy  "  teleology  is  the  death  of 
all  philosophy  of  Nature.  The  apprehension  of  purposiveness  can, 
therefore,  never  profess  to  be  an  act  of  knowledge. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanical  explana- 
tion of  Nature  would  give  us  the  right  to  completely  reject  teleologi- 
cal  consideration  of  Nature,  only  in  case  we  were  in  a  position  to 
make  intelligible  with  the  aid  of  scientific  conceptions  the  whole 
system  of  experience,  even  to  the  last  remnant,  in  principle  at  least. 
But  should  points  be  found  where  scientific  theory  is  inadequate  for 
the  explanation  of  the  given  material,  not  indeed  on  account  of  the 
limited  nature  of*  the  material  hitherto  available  in  human  experi- 
ence, but  on  account  of  the  permanent  form  of  the  principle  which 
determines  this  material,  then  in  these  points  the  possibility  of 
supplementing  our  knowledge  by  a  teleological  consideration  must 
be  conceded,  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  that  which  is 
mechanically  inexplicable  makes  upon  us  the  inevitable  impression 
of  the  purposive.  Critical  teleolc^  can,  therefore,  concern  only  the 
Umiting  conceptions  of  the  mechanical  eoDplanation  of  Nature, 

The  first  of  these  is  Life,  A  mechanical  explanation  of  the  organ- 
ism has  not  only  not  yet  succeeded,  but  it  is,  according  to  Kant, 
impossible  in  principle.  All  life  can  be  explained  only  through 
other  life.  We  are  to  understand  the  individual  functions  of  organ- 
isms through  the  mechanical  connection  of  their  parts  with  each 
other  and  with  the  environment;  but  we  shall  always  be  obliged  to 
bring  into  our  account  the  peculiar  nature  of  organised  matter  and 
its  capacity  of  reaction,  as  a  factor  incapable  of  further  reduction. 
An  archaeologist  of  Nature  may  trace  back  the  genealogy  of  life,  the 
origination  of  one  species  from  another  according  to  mechanical  prin« 
ciples  as  far  as  possible ; '  he  will  always  be  obliged  to  stop  with  an 
original  organi$ation  which  he  cannot  explain  through  .  the  mere 
mechanism  of  inorganic  matter. 


>  The  pasBtgM^  in  which  Kant  antteipated  the  latter  theory  of  descent,  are 
QoUteted  in  Fr.  Schaltse,  Kaniund  Darwin  (Jena,  1874). 
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na.tiuii  is  impossible  because  the  esseutial  nature  of  tin 

that  the  whole  is  detei-niinecl  by  the  parts  just  as  th« 

iiined  by  the  whole,  — that  every  member  is  both  cause 

the  whole.     This  reciprocal  causedity  is  iDcomprehen- 

ha   ically :   the  organism  Is  the  miracle  in  the  world  of 

01        It  is  just  this  inter-related  play  of  forms  and  foroes 

( 1     m    organism  makes  the  impression  of  the  purposive,  or  of 

atiuu  CO  an  end.    Therefore  the  teleological  view  of  organisms 

leatary  aiid  unioeraally  valid.     But  it  must  never  profess  to  be 

ng  else  than  a  mode  of  consideration.     Thought  must  never 

isfied  with  this  in  an  individual  case ;  but  the  insight  into  this 

)seful  activity   must  rather  serve  as  a  heuristic  principle  for 

ug  out  the  mechanical  coimectiona  by  which  this  purposeful 

iity  realises  itself  in  each  particular  case. 

.  A  second  limit  of  the  knowledge  of  Nature  Kant  designates 
the  name  of  the  Specijication  of  Nature.  From  pure  reason  arise 
!  general  Forms  of  the  uniformity  of  Nature  [i.e.  causality,  etc.], 
Dui  only  these.  The  particular  laws  of  Nature  do  indeed  range 
themselves  beneath  those  general  laws,  but  do  not  follow  from  them. 
Their  particular  content  is  only  empirical,  i.e.  from  the  standpoint 
of  pure  reason  it  is  contingeut,  and  has  only  the  force  and  validity 
of  an  actual  matter  of  fact,*  [not  that  of  a  priori  necessity].  It  is 
never  to  be  understood  why  there  is  just  this  and  not  some  other 
content.  But  at  the  same  time,  this  particular  aspect  of  Nature 
proves  completely  purposive;  on  the  one  hand,  with  reference  to 
our  knowledge,  since  the  wealth  of  the  matter  of  fact  in  our  experi- 
ence shows  itself  to  be  adapted  to  be  ordered  under  the  a  priori 
Forms  of  experience,  —  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  purposive  in  itself, 
also,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  varied  multiplicity  of  the  given  fits 
together  to  form  a  concrete  world  of  reality,  which  is  objectively 
unitary. 

In  this  lie  the  reasons  a  priori  for  rtgarding  Nature  as  a  toKole 
from  the  point  of  view  of  purposivenesa,  and  for  seeing  in  the  vast 
mechanism  of  her  causal  connections  the  realising  of  a  mtprem;  end 
of  reason.  But  in  accordance  with  the  primacy  of  the  practical 
reason,  this  end  can  be  none  other  than  the  moral  law,  and  thus  the 
teleological  consideration  issues  in  the  moral  faith  in  the  divine 
world-order. 
Finally,  if  we  consider  Nature  as  purposive,  in  the  sense  that  in 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  480. 

■  Here  Kant  joias  on  in  an  extremely  Interesling  manDer  Co  the  latest  specu- 
lations of  the  Leibnicisn  Mouadotogy ;  ct.  above,  p.  435  [cf.  further  od  thbpoint 
Ueber  tint  Eyadeek»ng,  etH;  Md  J.  Dewey,  Ltibn.u'»  New  Eiiays,  last  chaptw]. 
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it  the  universal  Forms  and  the  particular  contents  completely  har- 
monise with  each  other,  then  the  divine  mind,  as  the  reason  which 
creates  the  content  at  the  same  time  with  its  Forms,  appears  as 
irUeUecttujU  perception  or  intuitive  understanding}  In  this  conception 
the  ideas  of  the  three  Critiques  run  together. 


>  Critique  of  Judg,,  |  77.    Cf.  G.  Thiele»  Kant'9  IntelleetueUe  Amchauung 
(Halle,  1876). 


CHAPTER  U. 

THS  DKm/>PMK!IT  OP   IDEAlUnC. 

B.  Bmjm,  Die  mautntiaelte  S<A»I*.     Otiin,  ISTOL 
[A.  SMh.  .fVoM  Kmmt  to  Br^.     Land.  188X.] 

Tax  derdopokeiit  of  tb«  principle*  woo  by  Kant,  to  the  eoraptv- 
betrnve  systems  of  Gennaa  phikosopby,  took  pUee  nudu'  the  oo- 
o|>cntiaQ  of  very  difFeKDt  kinds  of  eircomstanees.  Extemalljr,  it 
was  of  pcimaij  importance  that  the  doctrine  of  criticism,  after 
at  first  experiencing  the  fortune  of  being  neglected  and  misoadn- 
Stood,  was  first  raised  as  a  standard  bj  the  leading  spiiits  of  the 
L'niTenitT  of  Jena,  and  made  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  t««el>iag 
actirity.  Bat  in  this  lay  the  iocitemeDt  to  build  ont  a  unified  and 
impressire  sjntev  0/ iiutntaioik,  the  foondatioas  of  which  Kant  had 
laid  by  a  earefol  separation  and  fine  arrangement  of  philosophical 
proUema.  The  ajatematic  impulse  nded  philoaoi^ueal  thooglit  at 
no  period  so  energetically  as  at  this,  and  this  was  dne  in  good  part 
to  the  desires  of  an  audience  in  a  state  of  high  and  many-sided 
excitement,  which  demanded  from  the  teacher  a  oom[dete  aeiesitifie 
WtHanaduiMitng. 

Bnt  in  Jena  philoaoidiy  found  itself  dose  by  Weiwkar,  the  nsi- 
deoce  of  Goethe,  and  the  main  literary  city  of  Germany.  In  ccnstant 
personal  contact,  poetry  and  pAtlosopAjr  mntoally  stimolated  each 
other,  and  after  Schiller  had  joined  the  thoughts  of  the  two,  thmi 
interactiott  became  constantly  more  intimate  and  deep  with  their 
rapid  forward  movement. 

A  third  factor  was  of  a  purely  philosophical  nature.  A.  ooind- 
dence  that  was  rich  in  results  willed  that  jnst  at  the  time  when  the 
Critique  of  Reason  of  the  "all-crushing"  Konigsberger  began  to 
break  its  path,  the  most  firmly  articulated  and  moat  influential  of 
all  metaphysical  systems,  the  type  of  "dogmatism,"  became  known 
in  Germany — Spiiwiisjn.  Through  the  strife  between  Jaeobi  and 
Mendelssohn,  which  related  to  Lessing's  attitnde  to  S|UDOia,  the 
tatter's  doctrine  was  brooght  into  the  moot  lively  Inteiest,  and  thai, 
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in  spite  of  the  deep  opposition  which  prevails  between  the  two, 
Kant  and  Spinoza  became  the  two  poles  about  which  the  thought 
of  the  following  generation  moved. 

The  predominance  of  the  Kantian  influence  may  be  chiefly  recog- 
nised in  that  the  common  character  of  all  these  systems  is  idealiem  ;  ^ 
they  all  develop  out  of  the  antagonistic  thoughts  which  were  inter- 
woven in  Kanf s  treatment  of  the  conception  Mng^n-itself.  After 
a  short  time  of  critical  hesitation,  Fichte,  ScheUing,  and  Hegel  took 
the  lead  in  the  unresting  effort  to  understand  the  world  as  a  System 
of  Reason,  Over  against  the  bold  energy  oLmetaphysical  specula- 
tion of  these  thinkers,  which  was  extended  by  numerous  disciples 
to  a  many-coloured  variety,  there  appears  in  men  like  Schleiermacher 
and  Herhart  the  Kantian  reminder  of  the  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  motive  unfolded  in  the 
construction  of  a  MetaphyaicB  of  the  IrraHonal  in  ScheUing^s  later 
doctrine,  and  with  Schopenhauer. 

Common  to  all  these  systems,  however,  is  the  all-sidedness  of 
philosophical  interest,  the  wealth  of  creative  thoughts,  the  fineness 
of  feeling  for  the  needs  of  modem  culture,  and  the  victorious  power 
of  an  elaboration  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  principle,  of  the  his- 
torical material  of  ideas. 

The  Critique  of  the  Pure  lUaeon  foand  little  regard  at  tint,  and  then  later 
violent  opposition.  The  most  important  impetus  to  this  was  given  by  Friedricb 
Heinrich  JaoobI  (1748-1810,  finaUy  President  of  the  Munich  Academy).  His 
main  treatise  bears  the  title,  David  Hume  Uber  den  Qlaubeit,  oder  Idealiemue 
und  Bealiemue  (1787) ;  in  addition  to  this  the  treatise  Ueber  das  UtUemehmen 
dee  KrUidemue  die  Vemu^ft  mu  Verttande  mu  briugen  (1803).  The  treatise 
Von  den  gdttlicKen  Dingen  und  ihrer  Qfenbarung  (1811)  was  directed  against 
ScheUing.  CI  also  his  bitrodnction  to  his  philosophical  writings  in  the  second 
volome  of  the  complete  edition  (6  vols.,  Leips.  1812-1825).  His  main  disciple 
was  Fr.  KOppen  (1776-1868 ;  Daretellung  dee  Weeene  der  PhOaeophie,  Nurem- 
berg, 1810 ;  cf.  on  him  the  art  E,  by  W.  Windelband  in  Erech  u.  Oruber^e  Ene,). 

As  farther  opponents  of  Kant  are  to  be  named  Qottiob  Ernst  SohiilM 
(1761-1828),  the  anthor  of  the  anonymous  writing,  jEnesidemue  oder  Uber  die 
FundamenU  der  ElementarphUoeonhie  (1792),  and  of  a  Kritik  der  tkeoretieehen 
PhUoeopMe  (Hamburg,  1801) ;  J.  O.  "»»"•"»  (cf.  above,  p.  610),  whose 
''review"  of  the  OrUique  was  first  printed  in  1801  in  Reinhold^s  Beitrdgen^ 

1 1/et  it  be  remarked  here  at  the  outset  that  not  only  the  main  series  of  the 
development  from  Reinhold  to  Fichte,  ScheUing,  Krause,  Schleiermacher,  and 
Uesxl  is  idealistic,  but  also  the  series  which  is  usually  opposed  to  this,  Herbart 
and  Schopenhauer,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  by  ** idealism**  ia.jmdeistpod  the 
diaaolution  or  resoTutionC^njgggttiui)  of  the  world  of  experience  in  the  process 
QlLfifiDflciausnees^  Haroui  and  Schopenhauer  are  "Idealists^*  in  the  same 
degree  as  Kant;  they  posit  things-in-themselves,  but  the  world  of  the  senses 
is  to  them  also  a  '^phenomenon  of  consciousness.**  With  Schopenhauer  this 
is  usually  noted.  With  Herbart,  on  the  contrary,  the  circumstance  that  he 
called  the  thlnp-in-themselves  "  Reals**  (Bealen\  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  for  entirely  other  reasons  he  opposed  the  Fichte-Hegel  line  of  thought, 
has  led  to  the  completely  distorted  and  misleading  mode  of  expression  which 
has  run  throng^  aU  previous  text-books  of  the  history  of  phUosophy,  of  terming 
his  doctrine  *•  rsaUsm,**  and  him  in  opposition  to  the  "ideaUsto**  a"rsaUst.** 


s 
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and  G.  Bsrdet  in  h<8  treaUae,  VerUand  und  Ventuuft,  tint  Maakritik  «(ir 
Kritik  drr  rtinen  Vtnunft  f  170f>).  »1bo  in  the  Kallignn'.  isno. 

Jac.  Sig.  Baok  (lTlil-1842  i  Einzig  mbgiichtr  Staitdpunki.  aiii  teelfhevt  Sir 
kritUche  Philntiq-Jtit  bturlhtilt  vrtrden  must,  Riga,  ITHO)  worked  more  pom- 
liTeijr  in  the  deveiopment  oE  the  Kantian  doctrine,  u  did  also  Salomon  Maimon 
(died  1800;  Vrrsueh  einer  TTansserndenlalpbaos(q>hie.  1790:  Vmvch  tintr 
ntven  Logik,  ITM;  Die  KMegonen  drt  ArUtoUltt,  ITM;  ct.  J.  Witt«.  S.  M.. 
Berlin,  ISTS). 

In  Jena  Ibe  Kantian  philosophy  was  introduced  by  Profeaaor  Erti.  Sclunld; 
il«  main  organ  was  Uie  .4J/(ifnm'Nr  £.iC(?ratt(r2''iftrng,  which  appeared  tJiere  alter 
1T86.  edited  by  SchEitz  and  Hufeland.  The  (rreat^st  BueeesH  for  extending  the 
doctrine  of  Criticiimn  was  gained  by  K.  L.  Beinliold'a  lirifft  Hber  Ait  kantiuekt 
PhUoiopMe,  which  first  appeared  in  Wieland's  Dtuttchrr  3lerkar  (1786). 

'I'he  same  author  begins  alBO  the  series  of  re-shaplngs  and  iraosfonnMions 
of  the  doctrine.  Karl  Leonh.  Keinhold  (1768-1823  ;  fled  from  the  cloister  of 
the  Batuabites  in  Vienna  ;  1768.  FrofeMor  in  Jena ;  from  17M  Professor  in 
Kiel)  wnite  Vrrsucit  rintr  iitatH  Theorie  dti  men»chlichen  Vorttf.lluH{jmfrmn- 
grm  (Jena,  1789;  and  Diu  Fwndamrnt  det  philoiophiic\tn  tt'iinrug  (1791). 
lAter,  after  many  changes  in  his  sUadpoint,  he  fell  into  fantaslicalnesa  and  wh 
forgntten.  Wm  teaching  presented  in  his  Jena  period  gave  in  crude  outline* 
a  Euperficlnlly  aysleuialic  exposition,  which  soon  became  the  school-ay  stem  of 
the  "Kanlians."  To  tear  from  forgetfniness  the  names  of  these  numerons 
men  is  not  for  this  place. 

Much  finer,  richer,  and  more  independent  was  the  work  which  Fr.  SoUllar 
gave  to  Kant's  ideas.  Of  his  philosophical  writings  are  here  principally  to  be 
Darned  On  ffmrt  aitd  Dignitf.  1791) ;  On  Hit  SHbUmt,  1TB3  ;  Lfttert  vpon  tUt 
jenhfCical  EdueaCiim  of  Han,  170&  ;  On  Xalvr  and  Sfnlimental  Portry.  1766 
[Eng.  tr.  Bohn  Library].  In  addition  to  these  the  philosophical  poems  such  aa 
Die  KSn*tler,  Ideal  uud  Leben,  and  the  correspondence  with  Komer,  Goethe, 
and  W.  V.  Humboldt.  Cf.  K.  Tomaschek.  Sch.  in  ttinem  Verkallnin  ««r 
Wisgrmch<i/t,  Vienna,  18«2  j  K.  Twesten,  Seh.  in  teinrm  rerhallnisi  jur  WU- 
aentchafi.  Berlin.  1863;  Kuno  Fischer,  Seh.  alt  Philotoph.  2d  ed..  18»1  ;  Fr. 
Ueberweg,  Sch.  alt  Hittnriker  und  miosaph,  pub.  by  Btasch.  Leipn.  1884. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Ftohto,  bom  1762,  at  Rammenan  in  Lusatla,  educated  in 
the  "  Princes'  School "  at  Pforta  and  at  the  Untveralty  of  Jena,  after  he  had 
experienced  many  changes  of  fortune  as  a  private  teacher  and  had  betxilM 
famous  by  hiaJOrUii  aller  Offenbarung,  which  appeared  by  chance  anony- 
mously, and  was  universally  ascHbed  to  Kant  (1792),  was  called  in  1794,  iriuie 
living  in  Zurich,  to  become  Reinhold's  succeasor  as  Professor  at  Jena.  After  a 
brilliant  activity  there,  he  was  dismissed  in  1T90,  on  account  of  the  "  aUieiam 
controversy  "  (cf.  his  ApptUaUon  an  dot  Publicum  and  the  OerichtUcht  Veratit- 
viortungiichrijt) ,  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  came  into  connection  with  the 
Romanticists.  In  1805  he  was  tor  a  time  assigned  to  the  University  of  Krlangen ; 
In  1806  be  went  to  Konigsberv,  and  then  returned  to  Berlin,  where  in  the  winter 
of  1807  to  1806  he  delivered  tLe  Rtdm  an  dit  devttche  JVatiOH.  At  the  newty 
founded  Berlin  University  he  aciM-sr  Plofessor  and  as  the  first  Rector.  He 
died,  1814,  of  hospital  fever.  His  main  writings  are  Grundlage  der  geiammte» 
Witse>uehafMehTe,  1794;  Qrundriti  da  Eigenthimlichen  der  WittentehttfU- 
lehrt,  1705  [these  two,  together  with  other  minor  works,  are  translated  l^ 
A.  E.  Rroeger,  under  the  tiUe  The  Scitnee  of  Knowledge,  Lond.  1889]  ;  ^otiir- 
recJW,  1796  [tr.  by  A.  E.  Koeger,  The  Science  of  Righu,  Loud.  1889]  ;  the 
two/nlro(Juc(ioii>(otV  Wiuemrhafttlehre,  1707  ;  Sfftttm  dtr  Silteiilehre.l'M; 
Die  Bettimmung  de»  Mentehen,  18O0  ;  Der  geteMottene  Hnndeitttaat,  1801 ; 
Uther  dot  Weaen  det  Gelehrten,  180G  ;  Gnndtige  dei  gegeitv>artigeH  ZeiUMtTM, 
1806 ;  Anaeitung  ztim  teligen  Leben,  1806  [of  the  last  five  all  but  the  aecoiid 
are  trans,  by  W.  Smith,  Fiehtt't  Popular  Wortt,  Lond.  1889.  Then  are  also 
translations  and  criticiBms  hi  Jour,  of  Spec.  PAfl.];  Works,  8  vols.,  Berliu, 
184G  f.  ;  Post,  works,  3  vols.,  Bonn,  1834  ;  Life  and  CoTre^)ondene«,  Sulzbach, 
1830 ;  Correfpondence  with  Jichelling.  Leips.  1866 ;  cf.  J.  H.  L5we,  Die  miot. 
Piehte'i,  Stuttgart.  1802  ;  R.  Adamson,  Fichu,  Lond.  1881  ;  [also  art.  in  Sne. 
Aril. ;  C.  C.  Everett,  FiehU't  Scietue  of  Knowledge,  Chicago,  1883]. 
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Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  BohalUng,  bom,  1776,  at  Leonberg  in  Wfirtem* 
berg,  came  to  Leipeic  in  1796  af UT  bSk  education  in  Tfibingen,  waa  made  Pro* 
feseor  in  Jena  in  1798,  and  in  WOrzboig  in  1803.  Galled  in  1806  to  the  Munich 
Academy,  and  for  a  time  (1820-1826)  active  at  the  Erlangen  Uniyersity,  he 
entered  in  1827  the  newly  founded  University  of  Munich.  From  here  he  ac- 
cepted, in  1840,  a  call  to  Berlin,  where  he  soon  gaye  up  his  activity  as  a  teacher. 
He  died  in  1854  in  Ragaz.  Cf.  Aum  Sch.'8  Lehen  in  Brie/en,  ed.  by  Plitt,  Leips. 
1860  f. ;  Caroline,  Britfe,  etc,  ed.  by  G.  Waits,  Leips.  1871.  Schelling's  devel- 
opment as  philosopher  and  author  falls  into  five  periods :  (1)  Philosophy  of 
Nature,  Ideen  zu  einer  Philos,  der  Natur,  1797 ;  Von  der  WelUeele,  1798 ; 
Srster  Entwuff  eines  8y§tenu  der  NaturphUosophie,  1799 ;  (2)  ^Esthetic  Ideal- 
ism, Der  tranicendenMe  Idealismuiy  IB(X> ;  Vorleaungen  uber  die  I^Uotophie 
der  Kunst;  (3)  Absolute  Idealism,  Darstellung  meines  Systems  der  Philosophie, 
1801 ;  Bruno,  oder  Uber  das  natitrliche  und  gSUliehe  Princip  der  Binge,  1802 ; 
Vorlesungen  uher  die  Methode  des  akademischen  Studiums,  1803;  (4)  his 
Doctrine  of  Freedom,  PKHosophie  und  Beligion,  1804 ;  Untersuchungen  uber 
das  Wesen  der  menKihlicKen  FMhett,  1809 ;  Denkmal  der  Schrift  Jacobfs  von 
den  gbUlichen  Dingen,  1812;  (6)  Philosophy  of  Mythology  and  Revelation, 
Lectures  in  Fart  IL  of  the  writings;  Collected  works,  14  vols.,  Stuttg.  and 
Augsb.  1866-1861 ;  [J.  Watson,  Sehelling's  Transcendental  Idealism,  Chicago, 
Grigps  series]. 

Among  the  thinkers  who  stood  in  dose  relation  to  Schelling  may  be  noticed, 
of  the  Romantic  School,  Fr.  Sohlegel  (1772-1829 ;  Characteristics  and  Criti-  ^ 
cisms  in  the  ''  AthensBum,*'  1799  f. ;  Lucinde,  1799 ;  Philosophical  Lectures,  in 
the  years  1804-6,  ed.  by  Windischmann,  1886  f. ;  Complete  writings,  16  vols., 
Vienna,  1846  [Eng.  tr.  of  the  PhUosoph^f  of  Mstory  and  of  the  Philosophif  of 
Life  and  of  Language  in  Bohn  Library])  and  Novalia  (Fr.  v.  Hardenberg,>- 
1772-1801),  also  K.  W.  F.  Solger  (1780-1819;  Erririn,  1815;  I^ilosophische 
Oesprdcke,  1817 ;  Vorlesungen  Uber  .^Esthetik,  ed.  by  Heyse,  1829) ;  further. 
Lor.  Ok«n  (1779^-1851 ;  Lehrbuch  der  Naturphilosophie,  Jena,  1809 ;  cf.  A. 
Ecker,  L.  O.,  Stuttgart,  1880)  ;  H.  Stofiena  (1773-1846 ;  a  Norwegian,  Orund- 
zuge  der  philosophischen  Naturwissenschqft,  1806),  G.  H.  Schubert  (1780- 
1860 ;  Ahndungen  einer  allg.  Cfeschichte  des  Lebens,  1806  f.),  Franz  Baader 
(1765-1841 ;  Fermenta  Cognitionis,  1822  ff.  ;  emulative  Dogmatik,  1827  ff. 
Complete  writings  with  a  biography  ed.  by  Fr.  Hoffmann,  Leips.  1851  ff.) ; 
and  finally,  K.  Chr.  Fr.  Xraiue  (1781-1832 ;  Eniwurf  des  Systems  der  PhUoso- 
phie,  1804 ;  Urbild  der  MenschheU,  1811 ;  Abriss  des  Systems  der  Philosophie, 
1826 ;  Vorlesungen  iU>er  das  System  der  Philosophies  1828.  Some  years  since  an 
inexhaustible  body  of  material  has  appeared  ht>m  his  literaiy  remains,  ed.  by 
P.  Hohlfeld  and  A.  Wttnsche.  Cf.  R.  Eucken,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  K.,  Leips. 
1881). 

Georg  Wilhelm  Friedri^  Hag di^  l^elling*s  older  friend,  was  bom,  1770, 
in  Stuttgart,  studied  in  TfiSkll^en,  was'  a  private  teacher  in  Berne  and  Frank- 
fort, and  began,  in  1801,  his  activity  as  a  teacher  in  Jena,  where,  in  1806,  he 
became  Professor  Extraordinary.  After  1806  he  became  editor  of  a  review 
in  Bamberg,  and  in  1808  Gymnasium  Director  in  Nuremberg.  In  1816  he  went 
as  Professor  to  Heidelberg;  in  1818  from  there  to  Beriin,  where  he  worked 
until  his  death  in  1831  as  the  head  of  a  school  which  extended  with  greater  and 
greater  brilliancy.  Besides  the  articles  published  in  the  KrUische  Journal  der 
Philosophie,  which  he  edited  in  connection  with  Schelling,  he  published  Ph&no- 
menologie  des  Oeistes  (1807)  [tr.  of  chs.  1,  2,  and  3  in  Jour.  /Sjpec.  PhU.,  Vol. 
II. ;  tr.  in  prep,  by  J.  Royce,  Holt  &  Co.,  N.Y.] ;  Wissensch<tft  der  Logik 
(1812  ff.)  [tr.  of  Vol.  IL  l^  W.  T.  Harris,  HegeVs  Doctrine  of  B^oHon^ ; 
Eneyclopadie  der  phUosophisehen  Wissenschaften  (1817)  [of  this  the  Logic  Lb 
trans,  with  Prolegomena  by  W.  Wallace,  Clar.  Press,  1874,  2d  ed.,  in  2  vols., 
1892]  ;  Orundlinien  der  PhUosophie  des  Becht's  (1821).  After  1827  the  Jahr- 
bOchir  fUr  wissenschqftliehe  Kritik  was  the  organ  of  his  school.  His  works, 
including  his  lectures  edited  by  his  students,  were  published  in  18  vols.  (Berlin, 
1832  ff.)  [trans,  of  the  PhUoscphy  of  History,  by  J.  Sibree,  Bohn  Library  ;  of  the 
Introd.  to  PhU.  of  Art,  by  B.  Bosanquet  (Lond.  1886)  ;  of  the  PhU.  of  Art,  abr. 
by  W.  Hastie  (Edin.),  and  of  the  second  part  of  the  same  in  Jour,  Spec  Pftt'i., 
Vols.  V.-XIII. ;  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  E.  S.  Haldane,  m  8  toIs.^ 
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Vol.  I.  (Lond.  18D2)  ;  of  the  PhU.  of  Etligion  and  of  (A«  Statt,  in  p»»±  in  Joht. 
Sptt.  PhU.,  Vols.  XV.-XXI.].  From  the  Tsry  extensive  lit«retur«  we  maj 
nKine  C.  RoKnknuiz,  B.'i  Leben  (Berlin,  1844),  and  H.  aU  dmUeber  AafioiuJ- 
phUofOph  (UerUn,  1870)  [put.  Inns.  G.  S.  Hftll,  Si.  LouU,  1876];  B.  Haym. 
H.  UHd  uine  Zeft  (Beriin,  I85T)  ;  K.  KdaUln,  H.  (Tilblngen,  1870}  ;  J.  Kluber, 
IKldtrUn,  ScheUlng  und  Hegel  in  fArrn  tehwSbitehtK  Jugeitdjahren  (Suiugui, 
1B77)  [Tkt  Sernt  of  Hegtl,  b;  J.  H.  Stirling  (Lond.  1806),  3  voli. ;  Hrytl,  b) 
E.  V.t\n\  (Kdln.  and  Loni  1883)  ;  Uegtliaidirm  and  PenunalUg.  by  Seth  (Edia. 
tind  l,ona.,  2d  ^.,  1898)  ;  CrUUal  ExpotUloHt  in  Qrigsa  oeriea  (Chicago)  ;  of 
the  jUsthrtlca,  by  J.  ti.  Kedney  (1880) ;  ol  tlie  nUotophs  i,f  the  SMU  and  u/ 
HUtury,  by  G,  S.  Morris  (1887)  i  and  of  tbe  LogU.  by  W.  T.  Harris  (iSBOi ; 
nuiueroiu  articles  In  the  Jour.  iS^pfc.  mi.  cited  In  lasl^named  work]. 

Friedrlch  Ernst  Daniel  Solll«loniiBOtiar,  bom,  1768,  in  Brcslau,  educated  at 
tbe  llerrnhuter  educational  insUtutionB  in  Nieaky  and  Barby,  and  at  tin 
University  of  Halle,  after  private  posllions  took  a  vicarship  In  Landsber:^,  and 
In  17Bt!  began  lila  dnties  m  preacher  at  the  Berlin  Chariife.  In  1802  he  wctii 
a»  court  preacher  to  Slolpe ;  in  18(>4  as  Professor  Extraordinary  to  Halle  ;  in 
IWMt  returned  to  Berlin,  where  in  1809  be  became  preacher  at  the  Drrifalliffteiu- 
kircht ;  and  In  1810  Professor  at  tlie  University.  He  acquitted  himeelf  well 
in  both  ot&ces,  occupying;  at  the  time  a  eucceaaful  position  in  the  ecclesiastical 
movement  (Union)  until  hii  death  in  1831.  His  philosupbical  writings  form 
thfl  third  part  of  bis  works  collected  attar  hia  death  (Berlin,  1836  ff.).  They 
ooQtain  his  lectures  on  Dialtetie,  .£$lhec(r,  etc.;  among  bis  writings  are  to 
b«  Qwntioned :  Hedtit  iber  die  Rrligion  an  die  Qebildften  iinter  ihrtn  Vtruehur* 
(1709);  Jfonolo^en  (1800)  1  GruwRinien  einer  Kritik  der  bMierigen  SUtettlekn 
(18II8V  The  most  Important  work,  the  Etkik,  Is  given  in  the  colL  works,  in 
the  edition  by  Al.  Schweiier;  it  is  also  published  in  an  edition  by  A.  Twesten 
(llerUn,  1841).  — Cf.  Ant  Srh.'s  Lrben  in  Briefen,  ed.  by  L.  Jonaa  and  W.  Ilil- 
thuj.  4  voU,  (Berlin,  1B68-1B03)  ;  W.  Dilihey,  ieften  ScMlri'-rmaeAer'i.  Vol.  I. 
(Berlin,  18T0)  [an,  S.  in  Kite.  Brit.,  J.  P.  Smithj. 

J^ann  Friedrlch  Harbut,  bom,  1776,  at  Oldenburg,  educated  there  and  at 
tile  Jt>ua  University,  for  a  time  private  teacher  in  Berne  and  acquaint!^  wlili 
Peslsloiii,  be,'iiiiie  hi  1802  IVtvatdwenl  in  Giittineen,  was  from  !8(t»  to  18.H:j 
Professor  in  Konlgsberg,  and  then  returned  to  Gottlngen  as  Profeaor,  where 
he  died,  1841.  His  main  writingB  are:  Baup^ntiUcte  der  MeU^viik  (1806); 
AUgrmeine  praktitche  PhiloMtpAie  (1808)  ;  Eiitiatnng  in  die  PkUoioplHe  (1813)  ; 
Lekriiuck  lur  Piyrhotogie  (1810)  [Eng.  tr.  by  M.K.Smith,  N.Y.  18911;  Ptfcko- 
togie  at*  Wi**emfknn  (1834  f).  Complete  edition  by  G.  Hartensieln,  13  vols. 
(Leipe.  IboOff.)  ;  in  processor  appearance,  ed.  by  K.  Kebrbach,  since  1882.  The 
pedt^ogical  writings  have  been  edited  by  O.  Wlllmann  in  2  vols.  (Leips.  1873 
and  18T6).  Cf.  G.  Hartenitein,  Die  Probtemt  iiiul  Grvttdlehrtit  der  allgemriim 
Mtlaptittlk  (Leips.  1»)0)  ;  J.  Kaftan,  SoOtn  und  Setn  (Leipa.  18Ti) ;  J.  Cfm- 
slus,  Die  Mttaphftik  Meriart'e  (Leipa.  1878)  [Ward,  art.  Berbart,  in  Sac 
Bril.]. 

Arthur  SotaopwibMMr,  bnm  1788  !■  Danzic,  paved  over  somewhat  late  to 
philoBophical  life,  studied  in  Gfittinfcen  and  Berlin,  received  his  degree  in  1813 
St  Jena  with  his  ueatiae  on  the  Four/old  Boot  of  tilt  Principle  of  Smffieieat 
Rratom,  lived  for  a  time  at.  Weimar  and  Dresden,  habilitated  as  Privudocoit 
In  Berlin  in  ISM,  but  withdrew  after  he  bad  won  no  success  in  a  work  as 
■eacher  which  waa  frequently  interrupted  by  journeys,  and  spent  the  real  of  his 
life  In  private,  after  1831.  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  where  he  died  in  1800. 
His  main  work  U  Die  Welt  lOt  WiUt  und  VontelUng.  1819  [TV  H'orM  oi 
Will  and  at  Idrt,  tr.  by  R.  B.  Haldane  and  J.  Kemp.  Lond.  and  Boaton,  i 
loU..  1884-88].  To  this  were  attached  Ueber  den  WUlrn  in  der  XtUur.  1838; 
Diebeiden  Grundpmbleme  dtr  Sthik,  1841  ;  flnaUy,  Azrerva  mtd  i^trotipomeM, 
IH.'>1.  Complete  edition  in  6  vols.  (Leipa.  1873  f.),  and  since  then  freqaentl; 
edited.  [Tt.  oC  the  Foitrfold  Boot  and  of  On  the  mil  in  Xiumre,  by  K.  Hille- 
bcand,  Bohn  Library,  3d  ed.,  1801  ;  of  selected  easays  by  Bai,  Bohn  Ubnury,  also 
bj  T.  B.  Saundeni.  u  vols.,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  3d  ed.,  189S.]  Cf.  W.  OwiBner, 
«  £«6ea,  ad  «d.  (Leips.  1878}  ;  J.  FiaocnaUfcit.  Brieft  i&er  die  5oL'adk« 
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FhUosophie  (Leips.  1864)  ;  B.  Seydel,  Sek:9  SpMem  (Leips.  1867) ;  A.  Haym, 
A,  Sch.  (Bedin,  1864) ;  6.  Jellinek,  Die  WeUafuehauutwen  LeOmW  und 
Schopenhauer* 9  (Leips.  1872)  [H.  Zimmern,  Schopenhauer,  His  Life  and  PhU., 
Lond.  1876 ;  J.  Solly,  FeetimOm,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1891 ;  AdAiiison  in  Mind,  1876]. 
By  the  side  of  the  main  metaphysical  develc^ment  runs  a  payohologtoal 
■tde-line,  a  series  of  schools  which,  in  an  eclectic  way,  freqnenUy  approached 
the  docUrines  of  the  great  systems  by  the  path  of  the  psychological  method. 
Such  is  the  relation  to  Kant  and  Jaoobi  of  J.  Fr.  FiIm  (1773-1848 ;  Beinhold, 
Fichu  und  Schelling,  1803 ;  Wieeen,  Glaube  und  Ahndung,  1806 ;  Neue  Kriiik 
der  Vemut^,  1807  ;  Ps^chieehe  Anthropoloaie,  1820  f.  Cf.  Kuno  Fischer,  Die 
beiden  kaniiechen  Schuien  in  Jena,  Acad.  Address,  Stattg.  1862),— to  Kant  and 
Fichte  of  WUh.  Traiig.  Krag  (1770-1842 ;  Organon  der  Fhdoeophie,  1801 ; 
BandwMerbueh  derphUos,  WiseeneehitfUn,  1827  ff.),  —  to  Fichte  and  Schellinff 
of  Fried.  Boat«KW»k  (1766-1828;  Apodiktik,  1790;  JSetheWt,  1806),  — and 
finally,  to  Herbart  of  Fr.  B«ii«ke  (1798-1864 ;  Peychologieche  Skisxen,  1826 
and  1827  ;  Lehrbueh  der  P*ffehologie,  aU  Naiurwieeenechttft,  1882 ;  Mett^sik 
und  BeUgiontphOoecphie,  1840 ;  Die  neue  PsychohgU,  1846). 


{  41.  TIm  Thingr-in-ItMlf. 

The  oompelling  power  which  E^t's  philosophy  gained  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  was  due  chiefly  to  the  earnestness  and 
greatness  of  its  ethical  conception  of  the  world  ;^  the  progress  of 
thought,  however,  attached  itself  primarily  to  the  new  form  which 
had  been  given  to  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  in  the 
Critique  ofthfiJPure  Beamm.  Kant  took. the- untithesis  of  phenom- 
eaa-aod.  noumena  from  earlier  philosophy;  but  by  his  transcen-| 
dental  analytic  he  widened  the  realm  of  phenomena  to  include  the 
whole  compass  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  thing-in-itself  survived 
only  as  a  problematical  conception,  like  a  rudimentary  organ,  which 
might  be  indeed  characteristic  for  the  historical  genesis  of  this 
theory  of  knowledge,  but  which  performed  no  living  function  in  it. 

1.  This  was  first  seen  by  •/ooo&t,  when  he  confessed  that  without 
the  presupposition  of  realism  one  could  not  enter  the  Kantian 
system,  and  with  the  same  could  not  remain  in  it ; '  for  the  concep- 
tion of  the  sensibility  introduced  at  the  beginning  involves  the 
causal  relation  of  being  affected  by  things-in-themselves, — a  rela- 
tion which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  analytic  that  categories 
must  not  be  applied  to  things-in-themselves,  it  is  forbidden  to  think. 
In  this  contradiction  of  professing  to  think  things-in-themselves 
and  yet  of  not  being  permitted  to  think  them,  the  whole  critique  of 
the  reason  moves ;  and  at  the  same  time  this  contradictory  assump- 
tion does  not  at  all  help  to  guarantee  to  our  knowledge  of  phe- 
nomena even  the  slightest  relation  to  truth.  For,  according  to 
Kant,  the  mind  presents  to  itself  in  thought  <<  neither  itself  nor 

^  This  is  especially  to  be  recognised  from  Reinhold's  Bntfen  iiber  die 
kant.  Ph, 

<  Jaoobi,  W.,  II.  304. 


MfNNTMmt  fffWM  Ifciit  thm0^  abac  movm  ia  a  euel«  ovt  of  vhaA 
Mmm  t*  f»<f  aMtMv  In  NMtnslttT-,  fa  sn  midleM  series  of  tlte  coodi- 

ttiilU'tl  III  "iii'U  till  <tw'tiA\t.iim—\  in  to  b<!  found-  The  fundamental 
fnw  Iff  MitfMnll'-V  "1"/  ■ii'T.'."l  !«■  f.,rt(iTil;ii,H.l  in  ciartlv  this  manner, 
VtK.  Mf^H  la  ll'rf'Mfttf  iifKurti'litionw].  Xmxotec^,  therefore,  or  thoo^t 
IIinI  "Nil  lift  flftfiiiitiitrHt^iI,  in  In  Itfl  very  natnre,  as  Jacobi  says, 
M|ilfli«Ktiimi  N  itiHitrlhK  nf  tlin  meahuiioal  necessity  of  all  that  is 
fll(tlifi»  mill  ll'  )>  ill**  ItilnniNt  nf  science  that  there  be  no  God, — 
Itlllwili  K  Olid  witii  iiiiiilil  Iw  known  would  be  no  God.*  Even  he 
WIlH  In  ill  ItiM  linurt  A  t'hrlRtlan  mutt  be  in  his  head  a  heathen;  he 
WIlH  will  l<rliitt  liiliO  III"  Intnllnot  the  light  which  is  in  his  heart 
l|l)|i||i>lli*"  H>.*  Itut  tlilN  knowlfdite  is  nnly  a  mwlinfe  knowing;  the 
\<tW\  fwwwIJitht  JtMinWHif  iN,fM'Hfr;  in  this  we  are  truly  one  with  the 
HKIW'ti*  •»»'(  l*"i«i«wiii  t»  M  wi*  (Hiasess  ourwlrw  in  the  certainty  of 
H  Mt>*  Mm*  Itiw  «"  |WH»r.'  This  feelintr,  how»»er.  as  regards  its 
W^'K  ("  »*f  *  *w^''''  •**"''=  *•**  i**li»v  of  th*  seosuoos  reveals 
VmAi  »W  W  '«  »»*>i**l»M».  »*»»  >^'  **»♦  »»p*r»nsuo«s  in  the  -  riMao«." 


i,\v    w.  t  w» 
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For  this  suprO'^natural  sensualismf  therefore,  '^  reason "  signifies  the 
immediate  feeling  of  the  reality  of  the  supersensuous,  of  (jod,  free- 
dom, morality,  and  immortality.  In  this  limitation  Kant's  dualism 
of  theoretical  and  practical  reason  and  of  the  primacy  of  the  latter 
return  in  Jacobi,^  to  be  placed  in  the  service  of  a  mystical  extrava- 
gance of  feeling,  which  manifests  itself  also  in  the  character  of 
a  style  which  is  warm  and  full  of  spirit,  but  rhapsodical  and  more 
given  to  assertion  than  to  prooL 

This  same  fundamental  conception,  brought  somewhat  near^  to 
Kant,  appears  with  Fries.  In  demanding  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
a  priori  forms  to  which  the  critical  philosophy  aspired  must  itself 
arise  a  posteriori,  through  inner  experience,  and  therefore  that  Kant's 
results  must  be  established  or  set  right  by  an  '<  anthropological " 
critique,  he  rested  upon  the  conviction  that  the  immediate,  proper 
cognitions  of  the  reason  are  g^ven  originally  in  an  obscure  form 
through  the  feeling,'  and  transformed  into  intellectual  knowledge 
only  by  means  of  refledioti.  This  Leibnizian  body  ends,  however, 
in  the  critical  tail,  since  the  perceptional  and  oonceptional  Forms  of 
this  refiecti()n  are  regarded  as  only  an  expression  of  the  phenomenal 
mode  in  which  the  above  original  truth  [as  experienced  in  feeling] 
appears ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  received  a  Kant-Jaoobi  head, 
when  the  limitation  of  knowledge  to  these  phenomenal  Forms  had 
set  over  against  it  the  immediate  relation  of  moral  faith  to  things- 
in-themselves,  while  at  the  same  time —  ?rith  a  decided  attachment 
to  the  Critique  of  Judgment  —  the  aesthetic  and  religious  feelings 
had  ascribed  to  them  the  significance  of  a  presage  (Ahndung) 
that  the  Being  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  phenomena  is  just  that  to 
which  the  practical  reason  relates. 

2.  The  untenability  of  the  Kantian  conception  of  the  thing-in-itself , 
so  keenly  recognised  by  Jacobi,  became  palpable  to  a  certain  extent 
when  Reinhoid  in  his  Elementary  Philosophy  made  the  attempt  to 
present  the  critical  doctrine  in  a  systematic  unity.  He  admired 
Kant  and  adopted  entirely  his  solutions  of  the  individual  problems, 
but  missed  in  him  the  formulation  of  a  simple,  fundamental  princi- 
ple from  which  all  particular  insights  might  be  deduced.  Through 
the  fulfilment  of  this  (Cartesian)  demand,'  opposing  private  opinions 
would  be  at  last  replaced  by  the  philosophy,  —  Philosophy  without 
any  surname.  He  himself  believ^  that  he  had  found  this  principle 
in  the  principle  which  he  supposed  to  be  quite  free  from  presuppo- 
sitions,— that  in  consciousness  every  idea  is  distinguished  by  the 


1  W..  m.  361  ff.  s  Fries,  Neue  Kritik,  I.  206 

<  Reinhoid,  BeOrOge,  I.  91  ff. 
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GODSciousness  of  subject  aud  object,  and  is  related  to  both  {Prindpk 
of  Conaciousneaa)?  Hence  there  iaherea  In  every  Idea  Bomething 
that  belongs  to  the  subject  and  something  that  belongs  to  Uie 
object.  From  the  object  comeB  the  manifold  of  the  material,  from 
the  subject  the  synthetic  unity  of  the  Form-  From  this  it  foUowi 
that  neither  the  abject  in  itself,  nor  the  subject  in  itself,  is  know- 
able,  but  only  the  world  of  cousciousness  which  hovers  between  tht 
two;  from  this  results  further  the  opposition  of  the  (sensuous) 
mtUerial  impulse  and  of  the  (ethical)  Form  impulse;  in  the  former 
the  heteronomy  of  the  dependence  of  the  will  upon  things  may  be 
recognised ;  in  the  latter  the  autonomy  of  the  will  directed  toward 
the  formal  conformity  to  law. 

In  this  crude  form  the  Kantian  School  propagated  the  doctrine  of 
the  master;  all  the  fineness  and  profound  meaning  of  the  analytic 
of  the  "object "  liad  become  lost,  and  the  only  substitute  was  Rein- 
hold's  effort  to  find  in  the  "ideational  faculty"  {VoratetlHiigsoer- 
mdgen),  or  "consciousness,''  the  deeper  unity  of  all  the  different 
cognitive  powers  which  Kant  had  separated  from  each  other  ae 
Sensibility,  Understanding,  Judgment,  and  Reason.  In  so  far  the 
"fundamental  philosophy  "  opposed  with  a  positive  hypothesis  the 
objections  which  the  sharp  separatinn  of  the  sfnaibilily  and  the  under- 
standing in  the  Kantian  doctrine  encountered  with  many  contempora- 
ries. This  separation  presented  itself  in  thp  exjjoaition  determined 
by  the  after-working  of  the  Inavgural  DisaertatioH  (cf.  p.  53S,  note 
4),  still  more  strongly  than  the  spirit  of  the  Critiqae  of  Beaao* 
required,  and  became  at  the  same  time  still  more  pal|)able  by  the 
dualism  of  the  practical  philosophy.  So  the  tendency  was  awak- 
ened to  replace  the  sensibility  again  in  its  rights  as  against  Kant, 
and  the  Leibnizian  doctrine  of  the  gradual  transition  frota  the  func- 
tions of  sense  to  those  of  reason  proved  the  source  of  a  powerful 
counter-current  against  Kant's  "dissection"  of  the  soul,  — a  dissec- 
tion more  apparent  than  serious.  Hamann  in  his  review,  and  in 
conjunction  with  him,  Herder  in  his  Metakritik,  urged  this  against 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Season.  Both  lay  chief  emphasis  upon  laD> 
guage  as  the  fundamental,  unitary,  sensuous-intellectual  work  of 
the  reason,  and  seek  to  show  how  from  the  first  "splitting  apart  " 
of  sensibility  and  understanding  all  the  other  chasms  and  dualisnu 
of  the  critical  philosophy  necessarily  followed.' 

1  yeue  Thtorie  dt$  Vortt.,  pp,  201  B. 

^  Heidei.  Maakrilik.U,  ni.  Works  In  40  vol«.,  XXXVII. 333  ff.  Horeover, 
this  thought  as  Herder  presented  it  la  the  Mttakritik,  a  Bill;  compotltloD  of 
peraonal  irriutton,  was  for  a  long  time  a  poslUveljr  Impelling  moment  in  the 
derelopmeut.     Cf.  {  42. 
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3.  The  weak  points  in  Beinhold's  system  oonld  not  escape  the 
sceptics,  but  their  attacks  applied  at  the  same  time  to  E^t  himself. 
They  weie  united  most  effectively  in  Schulze's  ^nesidemus.  He 
shows  that  the  critical  method  ensnares  itself  by  setting  for  itself 
a  task,  the  solution  of  which  is  according  to  its  own  results  im- 
possible. For  if  the  OtiUque  seeks  the  conditions  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  experience,  these  conditions  are  yet  not  themselves  objects 
of  experience  (a  conception  which  certainly  corresponded  better 
with  Kanfs  meaning  tiian  did  Fries'  attempt  at  a  psychological 
discovery  of  the  a  priori) :  the  critical  method  demands,  therefore, 
that  philosoj^ical  knowledge,  at  all  events  a  thinking  in  categories, 
shall  go  beyond  experience;  and  just  this  the  AnoUytie  declares 
impermissible.  In  &ct,  the  '< reason"  and  each  of  the  knowing 
faculties,  as  sensibility,  understanding,  etc,  is  a  thing-in-itself,  an 
imperceptible  ground  of  the  empirical  activities  of  the  kind  of 
cognition  in  question;  and  of  all  these  things-in-themselves  and 
their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  experience,  the  critical  philoso- 
phy— the  metaphysics  of  knowledge — offers  a  very  circumstantial 
body  of  information.  To  be  sure,  this  information  is,  if  closely 
examined,  very  slight ;  for  such  a  ^  faculty "  is  ultimately  thought 
only  as  an  unknown  common  cause  of  empirical  functions,  and  is 
to  be  characterised  only  through  these  its  workings. 

^^JSnesidemus"  develops  this  criticism  in  connection  ?rith  Bein- 
hold's  conception  of  the  ^ideational  Acuity" ;^  he  shows  that  we 
explain  nothing  at  all,  when  we  postulate  over  again  the  content 
of  that  which  is  to  be  explained,  provided  with  the  problematical 
mark  ''power"  or  ''faculty."  Schulze  thus  turned  against  the 
"  faculty  theoiy,"  which  was  employed  by  the  empirical  psycholo- 
gists of  the  Enlightenment  in  rather  a  thoughtless  manner.  It  is 
only  descriptively  that  there  is  any  sense  in  comprehending  like 
phenomena  of  the  psychical  life  under  one  generic  conception ;  but 
to  hypostatise  this  conception  to  a  metaphysical  power — this  is 
a  mythological  treatment  of  psychology.  With  this  watch-word 
Herbart'  extended  the  criticism  of  Schulze  to  the  whole  earlier 
psychological  theory,  and  Beneke  also  saw  in  the  bringing  into 
prominence  of  this  conception  the  essential  progress  towards  a 
natural  science  of  the  soul ;  i.e.  the  associational  psychology.' 

For  Schulze,  this  is  only  one  of  the  elements  in  a  proof  that  the 
critical  philosophy,  while  aiming  to  prove  the  authority  of  the 
causal  conception  as  against  Hume,  professes  to  limit  the  same 


1  jEnesid,,  p.  08. 

s  Herbart,  LehH^ 

*  Beneke,  Neue  Piyeh,^  pp. 


*  Herbart,  Lekri^,,  M^Fit^ek.,  {  8 ;  W.,  V.  S  and  elsewhexe. 
~  ).  84  il. 
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ace,   and   yet  everywhere   makes  the  assuiuptioD   of  a 
ition   between   experience   and  that  which    "  lies  at  its 
ere,   too,  belongs  of  course  the  contradiction,    alreadj 
3y  Jacobi,  in   the  conception  of  the   thing-ia-itself  b; 
"sensibility"  is  said  to  be  affected.     Every  attempt  of 
I       t  of  Pure  Jieason  to  go  beyond  the  circuit  of  experience, 
in  mi       5"  problematically,  is  judged  in  advance  by  itself.* 
4.  .rst  attempt  to  transform  the  conception  of  the  tUing^ 

)      I       nable   in   its   Kantian   shape,  proceeded  from  Salomon 
man.     He  saw  that  the  assomptiun  of  a  reality  to  be  placed 
I  consciousness  involves  a  contradiction.     What  is  thought 
^  uuuEsciousness ;  to  *>'i"^  of  a  something  outside  of  coaaciousae» 
as  imaginary  as  it  wuuiu  be  mathematics  to  regard  the  requir»- 
ent  V— a  as  a  real  quantity.     7%e  thing-in-Uaelf  is  a»  iMposaible 
reception.    But  what  was  the  inducement  to  form  it  ?     It  lay  iu 
,ue  need  of  explaining  the  given  in  consciousness.'    It  meets  us,  that 
to  say,  in  our  ideas  of  the  antithesis  between  the  Form  which  we 
uurselvea  create  and  are  conscious  of  creating,  and  the   maUriai 
which  we  only  find  present  in  us,  without  knowing  how  we  come 
by  it.   Of  the  Forms  we  have,  therefore,  a  complete  consciousness;  of 
the  matter,  on  the  contrary,  only  an  ineomplele  conscioumtsa ;  it  IS 
something  that  is  in  consciousness,  without  being  produced  with  oon- 
sciousneas.    But  since  nothing  outside  of  consciousness  is  thinkable, 
the  given  can  be  defined  only  by  the  lowest  gnide  of  the  complete- 
ness of  consciousness.    Consciousness  can  be  thought  as  diminishing 
through  an  infinite  number  of  intermediate  stages  down  to  nothing, 
and  the  idea  of  the  limit  of  this  infinite  series  (comparable  to  the 
v'2)  is  that  of  the  merely -given,  the  thiug-in-itself.    Things-in-them- 
selves  are,  therefore,  as  Maimon  says  with  direct  reference  to  Leibnis 
— petites  perceptions ;    cf .  p.  424 — differentiais  of  conacioumieas.^  The 
thing-in-itself  is  the  limiting  conception  for  the  infinite  decreasing 
series  from  complete  consciousness  down  —  an  irrational  qututti^. 
The  consequence  of  this  fundamental  assumption  with  Maimon  is, 
that  of  the  given  there  can  always  be  only  an  incomplete  knowlet^ 
as  there  is  only  an  incomplete   consciousness,*  and  that  complete 

I  The  author  of  the  ^netidemus  repeated  the  thoughts  d(  hia  polemic  in 
most  cnnciae  &nd  comprehenaire  manner  In  his  Kritik  der  theortti»chtii  PhiloMo- 
phie  (II.  549  IF.),  —  a  work,  moreover,  vrhich  coDtaius  not  only  an  anaiygis  of 
the  CrUiqu*  of  Pure  Beaton  (I.  1T2-5S2),  which  U  one  of  the  best  even  to  tb* 
present  day,  but  also  a  criUcLBm  of  the  same,  supported  by  deep  hiBtorieal 
understanding  (found  II.  12&-722).   Cf.  on  the  relation  to  Leibniz,  II.  176  If. 

*  Maimon,  TmnetctrtdtntalphUot^  pp.  419  f. 
'  lb.  27  tl. 

*  Cf.  the  contingency  of  the  woild  with  Lelbnix  and  the  apeclfication  of 
Nature  with  Kaut,  pp.  398  f.,  686 
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knowledge  is  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  the  autonomous  Forms  of 
the  theoretical  oonscioosness,  to  mathematics  and  logic.  In  his 
esteem  for  these  two  demonstrative  sciences  Maimon's  critical  scep> 
ticism  is  in  harmony  with  Hume ;  ?rith  regard  to  their  theories  of 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  empirically  given  thej  diverge 
diametrically. 

With  this,  however,  it  had  become  clear  that  the  investigations  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  require  a  new  conception  of  the  rekUion 
of  consciousness  and  Being.  Being  is  to  be  thought  only  in  conscious- 
nessy  only  as  a  kind  of  consciousness.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Jacobi 
begins  to  be  fulfilled;  Kant's  doctrine  urges  toward  the  '^ strongest 
idealism." 

This  is  seen  in  a  disciple  who  stood  in  the  closest  relations  to 
Kant  himself:  Sigismund  Beck,  He  found ^  the  ''Only  Possible 
Standpo'  it  for  Estimating  the  Critical  Philosophy  "  in  this,  that 
the  datum  of  the  individual  consciousness,  g^ven  it  as  ''  object,"  is 
made  the  content  of  an  " original"  supra-individual '  consciousness, 
which  for  this  reason  is  authoritative  for  the  truth  of  the  empirical 
knowing  process.  In  the  place  of  the  things-in-themselves  he  set 
Kant's  ''  consciousness  in  general."  But  he  explained  to  himself  in 
this  way  the  a  priori  character  of  the  pure  conceptions  and  catego- 
ries :  the  given  in  the  sensuous  manifold  remained  for  him  also  the 
unsolved  remnant  of  the  Kantian  problem. 

5.  The  full  idealistic  disintegration  of  the  conception  of  the 
thing-in-itself  was  the  work  of  Fichte.  We  may  best  understand 
the  matter  by  following  the  course  of  thought  in  his  introductions 
to  his  Science  of  Knowledge^*  which  attaches  itself  directly,  in  a 
free  reproduction,  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Kantian  doctrine, 
—  the  transcendental  deduction,  —  and  illumines  with  complete  clear- 
ness the  culmination  of  the  movement  of  thought  here  considered. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  philosophy  —  or,  as  Fichte  calls  it, 
just  on  this  account,  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  [lit.  "doctrine  of 
science,"  where  science  has  the  twofold  meaning  of  knowledge  as 
a  mental  act,  and  knowledge  as  a  body  of  truth  =  philosophy  (cf. 
p.  94,  note  2,)] —  is  given  in  the  fact,  that  in  contrast  with  the  ideas  of 
individual  consciousness,  which  may  come  and  go  in  a  voluntary 
and  contingent  manner,  another  set  of  our  ideas  maintain  them- 
selves there,  and  these  latter  are  characterised  by  a  feeling  of  neces- 
sity that  can  be  distinguished  with  entire  certainty.  To  make  this 
necessity  intelligible  is  the  chief  task  of  philosophy  or  the  Science 


1  3d  vol.  of  his  Erlautemder  Autsug,  from  Kant*8  writing  (Leips.  1796). 
3  lb.  p.  120  ff.  *  Fichte'M  W.,  I.  419  ff. 
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cii  Knowledf^e.     We  call  the  system  of  those  ideas  which  emerge 


ience ;  the  problem  runs,  there- 
ience  ?  "  To  its  solution  there 
s   an  activity  of  consciousneu 
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irilh  the  feelinn  of  necessity  expert 
fore,  "  What  is  the  gromi'1  of  expert 
are  only  two  paths.     Experience 

directed  toward  objects ;  it  can  therefore  be  derived  only 
things  or  from  the  conscious n ess.  In  the  one  case  the  explanation 
is  do)^atic,  in  the  other  idealistic.  Dograaiiam  regards  conscioiis- 
ness  as  a  product  of  things;  it  traces  the  activities  of  intelligence 
also  back  tn  mechanical  necessity  of  the  causal  relations;  if  con- 
sistently thought,  therefore,  it  cAnnot  end  otherwise  than  fatalisti- 
cally and  materialistically.  Idetdism,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in 
things  a  prodnct  of  nonsciousneas,  of  a  free  function  determined 
only  by  itself;  it  is  the  system  of  freedom  and  of  deed.  These  two 
modes  of  explanation,  each  of  whioh  is  consistent  in  itself,  are  in 
iueh  thorough^ing  contradiction  to  each  other  and  so  irretcoodl- 
abln  that  Fiohte  regards  the  attempt  of  synereiwm,  to  explain  ex]>e- 
ricnce  by  dependence  Ixith  upon  things-in-them selves  and  upon  the 
n-uKon.  a»  a  failure  from  the  outset.  If  one  will  not  fall  a  victim  to 
srcpticnl  dMjiair,  he  must  choose  between  the  two. 

This  choice,  since  both  present  themselves  logically  as  equally 
consistent  systicms,  will  primarily  depend  "on  what  sort  of  a  man 
one  is'"  ("mts^r  tin  .VmscA  man  W);  but  while  the  ethical 
interest  thus  already  sjwaks  for  idealism,  there  is  still  a  theoretical 
mnsidention  which  comes  to  its  aid.  The  fikct  of  experience,  in 
the  constant  reciprocal  relation  of  "bei»g"  and  "tmng  eoNacHnu" 
(^'et'n  HNii  BttenMlariH),  consists  in  this,  that  the  "real  aerin"  of 
objects  is  perceived  in  the  **  ufeol "  aerie*  of  mental  repnsentations.' 
This  "  donbleness  "  dogmatism  cannot  explain ;  for  the  causality  of 
things  is  only  a  simple  serice  (of  "mere  being  posited").  The 
repetition  of  Being  in  eonscloosDess  (or  in  the  being  eooscioos)  i* 
incomprehensible,  if  the  bei^  is  to  serve  as  a  giwind  of  explanatiai 
f<^^  beiu^  eonsciouK.  On  the  contrair,  it  belongs  to  the  vety  «afw< 
nf  i»>t*Hi^mer  "fo  •»  UMlf."  CoDsrioositess.  in  that  it  acts  or  fac- 
tions, knows  also  thai  it  arts  and  what  it  does;  in  cmjaiK'tkHi  with 
the  ^t^al  (primary^  sieries  of  its  own  fnncttons  it  pmdaces  always  at 
the  same  time  the  ideal  (se««odaiT>  series  of  the  knowletlge  of 
Iheeie  functions  if.  therefore,  cotuvkiosness  yields  the  sole  gronnd 
of  esplanatioa  for  ejcprriencc;,  it  does  this  only  i>  so  far  as  it  is  tbe 

>  ewiM-t  w.  I.  «i4. 

I'd  ^li*  iMwiKsiii'  of  thiap  K^mady  i^^wair  ritli  «  Kfnae  f^nxnKic  ihiiwai 
i^  ^rnpiBiux'  isAwatnr  M  ^nti-m'^  icvtjrii»  K^cmsdn^:  tlir  t««  aank«M 
kSMTtf  RmX  f (T  ite  Hm  Une  ia  tka»  ntelMa  ei  ite  iwr  aaMfc. 
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activity  which  perceives  itself  and  is  reflected  back  intQ  itself,  ie. 
as  Mlf-oonadousnMB.  The  science  of  knowledge  has  to  show  that  all 
consciousness  (of  experience)  which  is  directed  toward  something 
else — toward  a  Being,  toward  objects,  toward  things — has  its  root 
in  the  original  relation  of  consciousness  to  itself. 

The  principle  of  idealism  is  self-consciousness;  in  a  subjective, 
methodical  aspect,  in  so  far  as  the  science  of  knowledge  aims  to 
develop  all  of  its  insights  from  the  ifUeUectual  peroeptian  alone,  with 
which  consciousness  accompanies  its  own  activities,  from  reflection 
upon  that  which  consciousness  knows  of  its  own  deed,  —  in  objec- 
tive, systematic  aspect,  in  so  far  as  in  this  way  those  functions  of 
intelligence  are  to  be  pointed  out^  by  means  of  which  that  which 
in  common  life  is  called  thing  and  object,  and  in  the  dogmatic 
philosophy  thing-in-itself,  is  produced.  This  last  conception,  that 
of  the  thing-in-itself  which  is  through  and  through  contradictory, 
is  thus  resolved  to  its  last  remnant ;  all  Being  is  comprehensible 
only  as  product  of  reason,  and  the  subject-matter  of  philosophical 
knowledge  is  the  gystem  of  the  reaaon  (cf.  S  42). 

For  Fichte  and  his  successors,  the  conception  of  the  thing-in- 
itself  thus  became  indifferent,  and  the  old  antithesis  between  Being 
and  consciousness  sank  to  the  secondary  significance  of  an  immanent 
relation  within  the  activities  of  the  reason.  An  object  exists  only 
for  a  subject ;  and  the  common  ground  of  both  is  the  reason,  the  / 
which  perceives  itself  and  its  action.^ 

6.  While  the  main  development  of  Qerman  metaphysics  followed 
this  Fichtean  tendency,  the  syncretism  above  mentioned  did  not  re- 
main without  supporters  whom  the  WUaenach^/Ulehre  had  thrust  from 
the  threshold.  Its  metaphysical  type  had  been  stamped  out  by  Bein- 
hold ;  but  it  was  likewise  close  at  hand  for  all  who  took  their  point 
of  departure  from  the  individual  consciousness  with  the  psychological 
method,  and  believed  that  they  found  the  individual  consciousness 
equally  dependent  upon  the  Beal  and  upon  the  universal  essence  of 
the  intellect.  The  ''  tranacendenUd  synthetism,''  which  Krug  taught^ 
may  be  conceived  of  as  an  example  of  this  mode  of  view.  For  him, 
philosophy  is  an  explanation  of  self  by  means  of  the  reflection  of 
the  <<I "  upon  the  '^  facts  of  consciousness."  But  in  this  the  primi- 
tive fact  proves  to  be  the  transcendental  synthesis,  that  real  and 
ideal  are  posited  in  consciousness  as  equally  original  and  in  relation 
to  each  other.'  We  know  Being  only  in  so  far  as  it  appears  in  con- 
sciousness, and  consciousness  only  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  Being ; 

1  Cf.  also  ScheUing*8  youthful  opuscule,  Vam  Ich  al8  Prineip  der  PhiloMophie, 
W.,  1. 161  ff. 

*  Krug,  Fundamentalphiloiophie,  pp.  106  ff. 
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I  objects  of  an  imiiiediate  knowledge  juat  as  U  the  eom- 
ting  between  them  iti  our  world  of  ideas. 
lUgbtB  found  a  finer  turn  given  them  in  Schleiermacher'a 
ctic.     All  knowledge  ha^  as  its  end  to  establish  the  identitg  i// 
ig  and   'hinkiny;  for  the  two  emerge   in    human  consviousaees 
e     jate,        its  reai  aitd  ideal  /-triors,  perception  and  conception, 
organic  a       intellectual  functions.     Only  their  complete  adjustment 
vould      /e  knowledge,  but  they  remain  always  in  a  state  of  <Uffer- 
I'ce.     m  consequence  of  this,  science  is  divided  with  reference  to 
subject  matter  into  physics  and  ethics,  with  reference   to   its 
methods  iuto  empirical  and  theoretical  discipliuea ;  natural  history 
and  natural  science,  history  of  the  world,  and  science  of  morals-     In 
these  particular  disciplines  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  factors 
nas  the  predominance,^  materially  or  formally,  althoi^h  the  oppo- 
sites  strive  toward  each  other  —  the  empirical  branches  of  knowledge 
toward  rational  articulation,  the  theoretical  towards  an  understand- 
ing of  the  facts,  physics  towards  the  genesis  of  the  organism  and 
of  consciousness   out  of  the  corporeal   world,  ethics  towards   the 
control  and  inter- penetration  of  the  sensuous  by  the  will,  wliich  acts 
according  to  ends.     But  the  complete  adjustment  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal  is  nowhere  attained  in  actual  cognition ;  it  forms  rather  the 
absolute,    unconditioned,  infinitely    removed   goal    of   the  thinking 
which  desires  to  liecome  knowledge,  but  will  never  completely  suc- 
ceed.'   Henc«  philosophy  is  the  science  not  of  knowledge,  but  of 
knowledge  in  a  perpetual  state  of  becoming,  —  diaUctic 

But  just  for  this  reason  it  presupposes  the  reality  of  this  goal 
which  is  never  to  be  attained  in  human  knowledge ;  the  identity  of 
thought  and  Being.  This  Schleiermacher,  with  Spinoza  (and  Scbell- 
ing),  calls  Ood.  It  cannot  be  an  object  of  the  theoretical  reason, 
and  just  as  little  can  it  be  such  of  the  practical  reason.  We  do  not 
know  God,  and  therefore  we  cannot  order  our  ethical  life  with  refer- 
ence to  him.  Religion  is  more  than  knowing  and  right-doing;  it  is 
the  community  of  life  with  the  highest  reality,  in  which  Being  and 
consciousness  are  identical.  This  communion,  however,  emerges 
only  in  the  feeling,  in  the  "  pious  "  (frommen)  feeling  of  an  "  abso- 
lute "  dependence  upon  the  infinite  world-ground  which  cannot  be 
exhausted  by  thought  (cf.  S  42,  6).  Spinoza's  God  and  Kant's 
thing-in-itself  coincide  in  the  infinite,  but  thus  are  raised  above  all 
human  knowledge  and  will,  and  made  the  objects  of  a  myaffcol  feel- 
ing whose  delicate  vibrations  harmonise  in  Schleiermacher  (as  in 

'  ThlB  relation  in  Schleiermacher' ri  DialtUic  appearm  copied  after  the  meta- 
physical form  of  SchelllnR'H  SytUm  of  Mentitu ;  ct.  «  42,  8. 
*DialekHk,  W-,  III.  4  b  08  t. 
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a  somewhat  diffeient  form  in  Fries,  sdso)  with  the  inwardness  of 
the  religions  life  among  the  Moravians, 

Thos  the  traditions  of  Mysticism  pass  through  Pietism  —  in 
which  the  orthodox  tendency  toward  a  coarser  view  became  more 
and  more  prominent  after  Spener  and  Francke,  and  so  called  forth 
the  opposition  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  —  up  to  the 
summits  of  the  idealistic  development ;  and  indeed  the  doctrine  of 
£ckhart  and  the  transcendental  philosophy  are  in  close  touch  in  the 
spirit  which  desires  to  transpose  all  the  outer  into  the  inner ;  both 
have  a  genuinely  Germanic  savour,  they  seek  the  world  in  the 
'<  OemiUh  "  [the  mind  as  the  seat  of  the  feeling  and  sentiments]. 

7.  In  putting  aside  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  world-ground  Sehleiermacher  remained  nearer  to  Kant,  but  the 
intuition  of  religious  feeling  which  he  substituted  was  all  the  more 
dependent  upon  Spinoza  and  upon  the  influences  which  the  latter 
had  exercised  upon  the  idealistic  metaphysics  after  ^ichte's  Science 
of  Knowledge.  This  monism  of  the  reason  (cf.  the  development  in 
§  42)  Herhart  combated  by  an  entirely  different  re-shaping  of  the 
Kantian  conception  of  the  thing-in-itself.  He  desired  to  oppose 
the  dissolution  of  this  conception,  and  found  himself  forced  thereby 
to  the  paradox  of  a  metaphysics  of  things-in-themselves,  which  yet 
should  hold  fast  to  their  unknowableness.  The  contradictions  of 
the  transcendental  analytic  appear  here  grotesquely  magnified. 

This  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  the  retrogressive  tendency  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  Herbart's  doctrine,  perhaps  in  contrast  with 
the  idealistic  innovations,  developed  itself  in  his  attack  upon  Kant's 
transcendental  log^c  (cf.  S  38,  5).  Herbart  saw  in  this  with  right 
the  roots  of  idealism.  It  teaches,  indeed,  the  Forms  with  which  the 
'^  Understanding"  produces  the  world  of  objects,  and  in  Fichte's 
"  I "  we  only  have  in  a  completely  developed  form  that  which  in 
germ  was  in  Kanfs  ''consciousness  in  general "  or  ''transcendental 
apperception."  Herbart's  inclination  toward  the  earlier  philosophy 
consists  in  this,  that  he  denies  the  creative  spontaneity  of  conscious- 
ness, and,  like  the  associational  psychologists,  finds  it  determined 
and  dependent  in  both  Form  and  content  from  without.  He  opposes 
also  the  virtual  innateness  which  had  propagated  itself  from  Leibniz 
on  through  the  Inaugural  Dissertation  into  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason:  the  forms  of  relation  expressed  in  the  categories  are  for 
him,  like  space  and  time,  products  of  the  ideational  mechanism.  As 
regards  the  psycho-genetic  questions,  he  stands  entirely  upon  the 
platform  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  For  this  reason 
he  knows  no  other  logic  than  the  formal  log^c  whose  principle  is  the 
principle  of  contradictioui  Le.  the  prohibition  to  commit  a  contra- 


'■'^Bl 
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diction.  The  supreme  principle  of  all  thought  is,  that  which  cod- 
tradictB  itself  cannot  be  truly  real  or  actual.' 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  conceptions  in  which  we  think  expeii- 
nnce  are  full  of  internal  contradictions;  we  assume  things,  which 
are  to  be  identical  with  themselves  and  yet  made  equal  to  a  varietf 
of  attributes ;  we  apeak  of  aiterationa  in  which  that  which  is  equal 
to  itself  is  successively  different ;  we  trace  all  inner  experience  back 
to  an  "  /"  or  "  w//"  which  as  that  "  which  mentally  represents 
itiolf"  {sick  selbst  VbrttelUnde)  involves  an  infinite  series  in  the 
subject  aa  well  as  in  the  object,  —  we  trace  all  outer  experience 
back  to  a  jnatter,  in  the  idea  of  which  the  attributes  of  the  discrete 
and  the  oontinuoiLH  are  at  varianc«.  This  experience  can  be  only 
phcnomiitnon ;  but  this  phenomenon  must  have  at  its  basis  something 
real  which  is  froii  from  contradictions,  seeming  things  must  have 
absolute  "Jimis"  (Reale),  seeming  occurrence  and  change  a  real 
occurrence  and  change.  Whatever  seeming  there  is,  there  is  jnst  so 
much  indication  of  Being.  To  discover  this  is  the  task  of  philoso- 
phy ;  it  is  a  working  over  of  Ike  conceptions  of  experience  which  are 
given  and  which  must  be  re-shaped  according  to  the  rules  of  formal 
logic,  nntil  we  know  the  reality  that  has  no  internal  contradictions. 

The  geneml  means  to  this  end  Is  the  method  of  relation.  The 
fundamental  form  of  contradiction  always  is,  that  something  simple 
is  thought  as  having  differenci's  (the  synthetic  unity  of  the  mani- 
fold in  Kant).  This  difficulty  can  be  remored  only  by  assaiaiiig  a 
plurality  of  simple  beings,  through  the  relation  of  which  to  each 
other  the  "  illusion  "  of  the  manifold  or  changeable  is  produced  in 
any  individual  object.  Thus  the  conception  of  substance  can  be 
maintained  only  if  we  suppose  that  the  various  qualities  and  chang- 
ing states  which  substance  is  said  to  unite,  concern  not  sobstance 
itself,  but  only  the  relation  in  which  it  successively  stands  to  other 
substances.  The  things-in-themselves  must  be  many;  from  a  single 
thing-in- itself  the  multiplicity  of  qualities  and  states  could  never  be 
understood.  But  each  of  these  metaphysical  things  must  be  thought 
as  entirely  simple  and  Hnekangeabie ;  they  are  called  by  Herbert, 
"Heals"  (Realm).  All  qualittea  which  form  the  characteristics  of 
things  in  experience  are  relative,  and  make  these  characteristic* 

■  Cf.  EinUitang  in  die  miot^  W.,  I.  T3-8S.  The  bistoiicml  ttiniahu  to  tU* 
sharp  prasenUtion  ot  th«  prlncifde  of  contndktioD  wu  no  doabt  the  deprtcia- 
(km  which  this  principle  found  in  the  dialectic  method  (ef.  {  U,  I)  :  log^callir. 
howeTFr,  Ilprbut'a  doctrine  (with  the  excspti(»i  of  fail  treaunrat  ot  the  "1" 
conception)  is  fntiivly  independent  of  it.  The  Etmtit  element  in  the  Hetter- 
tlan  {jiilosophy  (cf.  I.  IS5)  is  giren  with  the  postulate  of  Bring  iwM  of  amtr*- 
rfi'm'oiu.  awl  to  this  clTCUiUBtaiice   the  pbUmopher.  who  otherwise  had  Unle 
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appear  only  in  relation  to  other  things ;  the  abmjhxJU  qualUie$  of  the 
Beals  are,  therefore,  uhfonouxMe. 

S.  But  they  must  be  thought  as  the. ground  which  determines 
the  qualities  that  appear ;  and  likewise  we  must  assume  as  ground 
of  the  seeming  changes  which  the  mutation  of  qualities  exhibits  in 
the  case  of  empirical  things,  an  ocetco/  process  or  occurrence,  a  change 
of  relations  between  the  Beals.  Here,  however,  this  whole  artificial 
construction  of  that  which  lies  beyond  experience  began  to  wavw. 
For  the  Eleatic  rigidity  of  these  Beals  in  nowise  permits  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  kind  of  ^actual  relations"  which  are  held  to  obtain 
between  them.  First  of  all,  these  cannot  be  spatial ;  ^  space  and 
time  are  products  of  the  series  formed  by  ideas,  products  of  the 
psychical  mechanism,  and  hence  phenomenal  for  Herbart  in  almost 
a  higher  degree  than  for  Kant.  Only  in  a  transferred  sense  can  the 
changing  relations  of  substances  be  termed  a  '<  coming  and  going  in 
the  intelligible  space " ;  what  they  are  themselves  the  Herbartian 
doctrine  has  no  term  to  express.  Only,  in  a  negative  direction  it  is 
obliged  to  make  a  questionable  concession.  Every  Beal  has  only 
simple  and  unchangeable  determinations:  the  relation,  therefore, 
which  exists  or  arises  between  two  Beals  is  not  essential  to  either, 
and  has  not  its  basis  in  either.  A  tertium  quid,  however,  which  this 
relation  would  postulate,  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  this  metaphys- 
ics.' Hence  the  relations  which  the  Beals  sustain  to  each  other, 
and  from  which  the  appearance  of  things  and  their  relations  are 
said  to  follow,  are  called  **  contingent  views '  •  (xuftiUige  Ansichten) 
of  the  Beals ;  and  Herbart's  meaning  in  several  passages  is  scarcely 
to  be  understood  otherwise  than  that  consciousness  is  the  intelligible 
space  in  which  the  above  relations  between  the  Beals  obtain,  that 
the  real  process  or  occurrence,  also,  is  some  thing  which  itself  only 
''takes  place  for  the  spectator"  as  ''objective  seeming."'  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  the  "  Being "  of  the  Beals  or  absolute  qualities  is 

1  Not  only  in  this  point  do  Herbart's  Reals  distingolsh  themselyes  from  the 
atoms  of  Democritos,  with  which  they  have  the  common  basis  of  a  pluraliMUe 
reshaping  of  the  Eleatie  eonctption  of  Being,  bat  also  by  the  difference  in 
Tanknowabl^)  quality,  in  the  place  of  which  atomism  allows  only  qoantitive 
differences.  Jnst  as  little  are  the  Reals  to  be  oonfoiBed  with  Leibniz's  monads, 
with  which  indeed  they  share  their  absence  of  windows,  but  not  the  attribute 
of  being  a  unity  of  the  manifold.  With  the  Platonic  Ideas,  they  have  in  com- 
man  the  attributes  of  the  Eleatic  Being,  bat  not  the  character  of  class-concepts. 

*  In  this  gH>  of  his  metaphysics  Harbart  inserted  his  phUoeophy  of  religion  ; 
for  since  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  real  groond  of  the  relations  between  the 
Beals,  from  which  the  worid  of  phenomena  proceeds,  the  impression  of  par- 
posiyenefls  which  the  latter  makes  permits  as  to  believe,  in  a  manner  whidi  is 
theoretically  unassailable,  upon  a  supreme  intelligence  as  the  ground  of  these 
relations,  —  a  very  pale  revival  of  the  old  physico-theological  proof. 

«  Cf.  W.,  IV.  93  ff.,  127-182, 238,  240  f.,  24S  If. ;  see  abo  E.  Zeller,  Qeech,  d. 
4euUeh.  PhOoa,,  844. 
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defined  bj  Herbaitas  ^ abxiuU paution,^  Le.  as  ^^Seizumg/*^  mftm^ 
iting  in  which  Being  is  at  rest,  and  which  is  not  taken  back,  we  hare 
opening  before  ns  the  penpective  into  an  ^  absolute  ^  ideaUsm. 

This  was,  indeed,  carried  out  by  Herbart  still  less  than  bj  Kant; 
here,  too,  it  would  have  led  to  absolute  contradiction.     For  the 
theory  of  Reals  aims  to  deduce  consciousness  also,  as  a  oonseqnenec^ 
emerging  in  the  realm  of  phenomena,  of  the  '^co-existenoe  of  the 
Seals."    The  Reals  are  held  to  reciprocally  ^disturb"  each  od&ery 
and  to  call  forth  in  each  other  as  reactions  against  these  disturb- 
ancesy  inner  states  which  have  the  significance  of  wdf-prtwtnoor 
tions,"*    Such  self-preservations  are  immediately  known  to  us  as 
those  by  the  aid  of  which  the  unknown  Real  of  our  mnd  miuntama 
itself  against  disturbance  by  other  Reals ;  they  are  ideat  (Fbrateffam- 
gen).    The  soul  as  a  simple  substance  is  naturally  unknowable; 
psychology  is  only  the  science  of  its  self-preservations.     These,  the 
ideas,  sustain  within  the  soul,  which  simply  furnishes  the  indiffer- 
ent stage  for  their  co-existence,  once  more  the  relations  of  Reals ; 
they  disturb  and  inhibit  each  other,  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
psychical  life  is  to  be  explained  from  this  reciprocal  tension  of  ideas. 
By  their  tension  the  ideas  lose  in  intensity ;  and  the  consciousness 
depends  upon  the  degpree  of  intensity.    The    lowest    degree    of 
strength,  which  the  ideas  can  have  and  still  be  regarded  as  actual, 
is  the  threshold  of  consciousness.     If  the  ideas  are  pressed  by  others 
below  this  threshold,  they  change  into  impulse.    Hence  the  essential 
nature  of  those  psychical  states  which  are  called  feeling  and  will  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  inhibitory  relations  of  ideas.     All  these  relations 
mast  be  developed  as  a  "  statics  and  mechanics  of  ideas,"  *  and  since 
we  have  to  do  here  essentially  with  the  determining  of  differences  of 
force,  this  metaphysical  psychology  must  take  on  the  form  of  a  nrnthe- 
mcUical  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  ideas.*     Herbart  lays  particular 


»  Cf.  W.,  IV.  71  ff. 

2  The  *'  suum  esse  conservare,''^  with  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  the  fundamental  in- 
stinct of  individuals,  appears  with  Herbart  as  the  metaphysical  activity  of  the 
Reals,  by  virtue  of  which  they  produce  the  world  of  seeming,  i.e.  experience. 

•  On  this  metaphysical  basis  Herbart  erected  the  structure  of  an  immanent 
CLSsociational  psychology.  The  assumption  of  a  mechanical  necessity  of  the 
ideational  process,  and  the  view  that  the  volitions  follow  from  this  as'  likewise 
necessary  relations,  proved  a  fortunate  basis  for  a  scientific  theor>'  of  pedagog- 
ics,—  a  discipline  which  Herbart  made  also  dependent  upon  ethics,  since  the 
latter  teaches  the  goal  of  education  (the  formation  of  ethical  character),  while 
psychology  teaches  the  mechanism  through  which  this  is  realised.  In  a  similar 
way  Beneke,  who  took  the  standpoint  of  associational  psychology  without  Her- 
bsrt's  metaphysics,  found  the  path  to  a  systematic  pedagogics. 

^  In  carrying  out  this  thought  Herbart  assumed  that  ideas  in  their  reciprocal 
Inhibitions  lose  in  intensity  as  much  as  the  weakest  of  them  possesses,  and  that 
this  Inhibition-sum  is  divided  among  the  individual  ideas  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  original  strength,  so  that  if  in  the  simplest  case,  a>b,  a  is  reduced  by 
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weight  upon  the  investigation  of  the  process  by  which  newly  entering 
ideas  are  ''assimilated/'  ordered,  formed,  and  in  part  altered,  by  the 
ideas  already  present ;  he  employs  for  this  the  expression  appercep- 
tion (first  coined  by  Leibniz ;  cf.  p.  463),  and  his  theory  of  this  takes 
the  form  of  an  explanation  of  the  ''  I "  or  ''  self  "  by  associational 
psychology.  The  ''  I "  is  thought  as  the  moving  point  in  which  the 
apperceiving  and  apperceived  ideas  continually  converge. 

While  the  self-preservation  of  the  Beal  which  constitutes  the  soul, 
against  disturbance  by  other  Beals  thus  produces  the  phenomena 
of  the  ideational  life,  the  reciprocal  self-preservation  and  *'  partial 
inter-penetration  "  of  several  Beals  produce  for  the  consciousness  of 
the  spectator  the  ''objective  seeming  or  illusion  "  of  matter.  The 
various  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  are  here  tortured  out  of 
the  metaphysical  presuppositions  with  an  unspeakably  toilsome 
deduction,^ — an  attempt  forgotten  to-day,  which  remained  as  desti- 
tute of  results  in  natural  science  as  in  philosophy. 

9.  Another  Gottingen  professor,  Bouierwekj  attacked  the  thing-in- 
itself  with  other  weapons.  He  showed  in  his  Apadiktik,  that  if  the 
doctrines  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  are  to  be  taken  in  earnest, 
nothing  remains  for  the  "object  to  which  the  subject  necessarily 
relates"  except  a  completely  inconceivable  X.  We  cannot  talk  of  a 
thing-in-itself  or  of  things-in-themselves ;  for  in  this  are  involved 
already  the  categories  of  Inherence,  of  Unity  and  Plurality,'  and  of 
Reality,  which  hold  good  only  for  phenomena.  The  transcendental 
philosophy  must  become  "negative  Spinozism."  '  It  can  teach  only 
that  to  the  "consciousness  in  general"  a  "something  in  general" 
corresponds,  concerning  which  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  affirmed  in 
absolute  knowledge.  (Cf.  with  regard  to  Spinoza,  above,  pp.  408  f.). 
On  the  other  hand,  this  absolutely  real  asserts  itself  in  all  relative 
knofciedge  through  the  consciousness  of  wHling,^  For  this  shows 
everywhere  the  living  force  of  individuality.  We  know  of  the  subject 
because  it  wills  something,  and  of  the  object  because  it  furnishes 

the  inhibition  to  <**  -K»^  -  ^^  and  6  to     ^  .    Cf.  on  this  arbitrarily  axiomatic 

a  +  6  a  +  b 

assumption  and  on  the  mistaken  nature  of  the  whole  **  psychological  calculus,*' 
A.  Lange,  IHe  Orundlegung  der  tnathematischen  Psychologic,  Duisburg,  1865. 

1  AUgem.  Metaphysik,  f f  240  ff.,  831  ff. ;  W.,  IV.  147  ff.,  327  ff.  In  Herbart's 
metaphjrsics  the  branching  out  of  general  ontoloQr  into  the  beginnings  of  psy- 
chology and  natural  phuosophy  is  designated  oy  the  names  Eidology  and 
Sffne^logy. 

*  Cf.  esp.  ApodikHk,  I.  261,  392  ff. 
s  lb.  385  ff. 

*  Following  the  example  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  Bouterwek  ends  his  theoretical 
Apodiktik  in  scepticism  or  in  completely  abstract-formal,  absolute  Imowledge ; 
it  is  the  ** practical**  apodlctic  which  first  gains  a  relation  of  its  content  to 
reali^. 


L 
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resistance  to  this  will.  The  antithesis  of  force  and  resiatantx  thus 
furnishes  a  common  baais  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  our- 
selves, and  to  that  of  the  reality  of  other  things,  —  of  the  I  and  the 
NoH.'  This  doctrine  Bouterwek  woiild  have  called  abeolute  Virtu- 
alism.  We  know  our  own  reality  in  that  we  will,  and  the  reality  of 
other  things  in  that  our  will  finds  in  them  a  resisting  force.  The 
feeling  of  resistance  refutes  pure  subjectivism  or  solipsism,  but  this 
relative  knowledge  of  the  particular  forces  of  the  real  is  supple- 
mented by  the  consciousness  of  our  own  willing  to  form  a  merely 
empirical  science.' 

This  thought  of  his  Gottingen  teacher  was  developed  by  Schopen- 
hauer,  under  the  influence  of  Fiohte,  to  a  metaphysics.  With  a  bold 
leap  he  swings  himself  up  from  the  position  of  Virtualism  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  of  all  things.  We  recognise  the 
wilt  within  us  as  the  true  reality,  and  the  resistance  from  which  we 
know  the  reality  of  other  things  must,  therefore,  be  likewise  will. 
This  is  demanded  by  the  •'  metapkyeiixd  need  "  of  a  unitary  explana- 
tion for  all  experience.  The  world  "  as  idea  "  can  be  only  phenome- 
non ;  an  object  is  possible  only  in  the  subject  and  determined  by 
the  Forms  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  world  in  man's  idea  or  mental 
representation  (as  "  phenomenon  of  the  brain,"  as  Schopenhauer  has 
often  said  with  a  dangerously  contradictory  laxity  of  expression) 
appears  as  a  manifold  ordered  in  gpacm  and  h'me,  a  manifold  whose 
connection  can  be  thought  only  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
ixHualUy,  —  the  only  one  of  the  Kantian  categories  which  Schopen- 
hauer can  admit  to  an  originality  of  the  same  rank  as  that  which 
belongs  to  the  pure  perceptions.  Bound  to  these  Forms,  coneeptioiial 
knowledge  can  have  for  its  object  only  the  necessity  which  prevaila 
between  individual  phenomena :  for  causality  is  a  relation  of  pbe- 
DOmeua  to  each  other;  science  knows  nothing  absolnte,  Dothing 
unconditioned;  the  guiding  thread  of  cansality,  which  leads  from 
one  condition  to  the  other,  never  breaks  off  and  must  not  be  broken 
off  arbitrarily.'  The  conoeptional  work  of  science  can,  therefore,  in 
nowise  raise  itself  above  this  infinite  series  of  phenomena;  only  an 
intmtive  interpretation  of  the  whole  world  of  ideas,  a  look  of  genius 
over  experience,  an  immediate  apprehension,  can  penetrate  to  the 
true  essence,  which  appears  in  our  ideas  as  the  world  determined  in 
space  and  time  and  by  causality.  This  intuition,  however,  is  that 
by  which  the  knowing  subject  is  given  immediately  through  itself  as 
loiU.    This  word  solves,  therefore,  the  mystery  of  the  outer  world 

>  ApodilMk  II.  02  0.  *  lb.  n.  S7  f. 

*  In  thU  Schopenhauer  la  In  oompleta  agrmment  with  Jicobi  (oL  abonk 
p.  674). 
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also.  For  we  most  apprehend  the  significance  of  all  that  is  giyen  to 
us  immediately  in. space  and  time  as  idea,^  according  to  this  analogy 
of  the  only  thing  which  is  immediately  given.  The  HiiTig-iii-Uaelf  is 
theWm. 

The  word  ''will"  as  here  nsed  must  indeed  be  taken  in  an  ex- 
tended sense.  In  men  and  in  animals  the  will  appears  as  motivor 
Hon  determined  through  ideas,  in  the  instinctive  and  vegetative  life 
of  the  organism  as  euaoeptibUUy  to  $timvlatUm^  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  experience  as  meokanical  proceaeea.  The  meaning  which 
is  common  to  these  different  internal  or  external  kinds  of  causality, 
should  be  designated  apoUori  as  will,  in  accordance  with  that  form 
in  which  alone  it  is  immediately  known  to  us.  Accordingly  the 
philosopher  emphasises  expressly  the  pointy  that  the  particular 
peculiarities  with  which  the  will  is  given  in  human  self-perception, 
i.e.  its  motivation  through  ideas  and  conceptions,  must  be  kept  quite 
apart  from  our  notion  of  the  will  as  thing-in-itself, — a  requirement 
which  it  was,  indeed,  hard  enough  for  Schopenhauer  himself  to 
fulfil. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  relation  between  thing-in-itself 
and  phenomenon  must  not  be  thought  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
understanding,  Le.  causally.  The  ihing^in4Uelf  is  noi  the  cause  of 
phenomena.  Even  in  the  case  of  man  the  will  is  not  the  cause  of 
his  body  or  of  the  bodily  activities ;  but  the  same  realily ,  which  is 
given  us  mediately,  through  our  ideas  in  space  and  time  perception, 
as  body,  and  which  in  cognition  is  conceived  as  something  causally 
necessary  and  dependent  upon  other  phenomena,  —  this  is  im- 
mediately given  as  wilL  Because  the  thing-in-itself  is  not  subject 
to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  we  have  the  paradox,  that  man 
feels  himself  as  will  immediately  free,  and  yet  in  idea  knows  him- 
self to  be  necessarily  determined.  So  Schopenhauer  adopts  Kant's 
doctrine  of  intelligible  and  empirical  character.  In  the  same  way, 
however,  phenomenal  Nature  must  everywhere  be  regarded  as 
objeetificaHon  ;  that  is,  as  the  perceptional  and  oonceptional  mode  of 
representation  of  the  will  or  the  immediately  real,  and  must  not 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  latter.  The  relation  of  essence 
to  phenomenon  is  not  that  of  cause  and  effect 

Further,  the  will  as  thing-in-itself  can  be  only  the  one^  universcU 
'^worid^iUJ*  All  plurality  and  multiplicity  belong  to  perception 
in  space  and  time ;  these  latter  are  the  prindpium  individuaUonis. 
Hence  things  are  different  and  separate  from  each  other  only  as 
phenomena — in  idea  and  cognition;  in  their  true  essence  they  are 


^  CI  World  as  WUl,  etc,  II.  f  f  18-23. 
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all  the  same.  The  will  is  the  tv  mu  irai'.  Here  lies  for  Schopen- 
liauer  the  metaphysical  root  of  morals.  It  is  the  deception  of  the 
phenomenal  that  makes  the  individual  distinguish  his  owa  we&l 
and  woe  from  that  of  other  Individuals,  and  biiags  the  two  into 
opposition ;  in  the  fundamental  moral  feeling  whiuh  feels  another's 
sorrows  as  one's  own  —  in  tiympalhy,  the  transcendental  unity  of  will 
of  all  reality  coiues  to  tight. 

Finally,  the  will  can  have  for  its  object  no  particular  content  that 
can  be  empirically  presented  in  consciousness;  for  every  suvh 
content  belongs  already  to  its  "objectivity,"  The  world-will  has 
only  itself  for  its  object;  it  wills  only  to  will.  It  wills  only  to  be 
actual;  for  all  that  actually  is,  Is  itself  only  a  willing.  In  this 
sense  Schopenhauer  calls  it  the  will  to  live.  It  is  the  thing-in- itself 
which  ever  gives  birth  to  itself  in  timeless,  eternal  process,  and  its 
sni'h  it  is  represented  in  the  restless  mutation  of  pheuomena- 


S  42.  The  Syit«m  of  Raaioo.  ^^ 

The  direction  which  the  main  line  of  the  idealistic  development 
was  to  take  was  prcscritied  by  the  principle  from  whiirh  Ficbte 
made  bold  to  throw  overboard  the  conc«ption  of  the  thiiig-in-itself. 
The  relation  of  Being  and  consciousness  can  be  explained  only  out 
of  consciousness,  and  by  the  fact  that  consciousness  "looks  at  its 
own  action"  and  creates  thereby  at  once  the  real  and  the  ideal 
series  of  experience  —  objects  and  the  knowledge  of  them.  The 
problem  of  the  WisMnsckaftalehre  is,  therefore,  to  comprehend  the 
world  as  a  necessary  connected  whole  of  rational  activities,  and 
the  solution  can  proceed  only  by  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  philos- 
ophising reason  upon  its  own  action  and  upon  that  which  is  regui- 
site  therefor.  The  necessity,  therefore,  which  prevails  in  this 
aystem  of  reason  is  not  caiual,  but  teUologiaU.  The  dogmatic  system 
understands  the  intelligence  as  a  product  of  things,  the  idealistic 
develops  intelligence  as  an  inherently  purposeful  connection  of  acts, 
some  of  which  serve  to  produce  objects.  The  progress  of  philo- 
sophical thought  should  not  take  the  form,  that  because  something 
is,  therefore  something  else  is  also,  but  should  rather  shape  itself 
after  the  guiding  principle  that  in  order  that  something  may  take 
place,  aomelhing  else  must  take  place  also.  Every  act  of  reason  lias 
a  task;  to  perform  this  it  needs  other  acts  and  thus  other  tasks; 
the  connected  series  of  all  activities  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  tasks, 
taken  as  a  purposeful  unity,  is  the  system  of  the  reason,  the 
"  history  of  consciousness."    The  ground  or  reason  of  all  Being  lies 
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in  the  ought ;  that  is,  in  the  activity  of  self-consciousness  directed 
toward  an  end. 

The  schema  for  carrying  out  this  thought  is  the  dialectkcU  method. 
If  the  world  is  to  be  comprehended  as  reason,  the  system  of  reason 
must  be  developed  from  an  original  task;  all  particular  acts  of 
intelligence  must  be  deduced  as  means  to  its  performance.  This 
act  [lit  '*  deed-act/'  Thathandiung'}  is  9elfcon9cwiisness.  A  begin- 
ning without  assumptions,  such  as  philosophy  needs,  is  not  to  be 
found  by  means  of  an  assertion  or  proposition,  but  by  means  of  a 
demand,  which  every  one  must  be*  able  to  fulfil :  "  Think  thyself  I " 
And  the  whole  business  of  philosophy  consists  in  making  clear 
what  takes  place  in  this  act,  and  what  is  requisite  for  it.  But  this 
principle  can  lead  on  farther,  only  so  long  as  it  is  shown  that 
between  that  which  should  take  place  and  that  which  does  take 
place  to  this  end,  there  is  still  a  contradiction,  out  of  which  the  new 
task  results,  and  so  on.  The  dialectical  method  is  a  system  in 
which  every  problem  or  task  creates  a  new  one.  There  is  in  the 
reason  itself  a  resistance  to  the  result  it  seeks  to  achieve,  and  to 
overcome  this  resistance  it  unfolds  a  new  function.  These  three 
momenta  are  designated  as  Thesis^  Antithesis,  and  Synthesis. 

If  Kant  had  maintained  the  necessity  of  insoluble  problems  of 
reason  for  his  explanation  and  criticism  of  metaphysics,  the  idealis- 
tic metaphysics  now  makes  this  thought  a  positive  principle.  By 
this  means  the  reason's  world  becomes  an  infinity  of  self-production, 
and  the  contradiction  between  the  task  and  the  actual  doing  is 
declared  to  be  the  real  nature  of  the  reason  itself.  This  contradic- 
tion is  necessary  and  cannot  be  abolished.  It  belongs  to  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  reason ;  and  since  only  the  reason  is  real,  the  con- 
tradiction is  thus  declared  to  be  real.  Thus  the  dialectical  method, 
this  metaphysical  transformation  of  Kant's  transcendental  logic, 
came  into  stronger  and  stronger  opposition  to  formal  logic  The 
rules  of  the  understanding,  which  have  their  general  principle  in 
the  principle  of  contradiction,  are  adequate,  perhaps,  for  the  ordi- 
nary elaboration  of  perceptions  into  conceptions,  judgments,  and 
conclusions;  for  the  intellectual  perception  of  the  philosophising 
reason  they  do  not  suffice,  before  the  problems  of  ''  speculative  con- 
struction "  they  sink  to  a  relative  importance. 

This  doctrine  asserts  itself  already  in  the  first  exposition  which 
Fichte  gave  to  his  Science  of  Knowledge ; '  it  was  then  spoken  out 
more  and  more  boldly  by  disciples  and  associates  like  Fr.  Schlegel, 
and,  ultimately,  the  speculative  reason  affected  a  superiority  to  the 

1  Orundlage  der  get.  W.-L.,  f  1 ;  W.,  I.  92  it  [Krociger*8  tr..  |^  68  ff.]. 
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"refiectivs  philoBopfay  of  the  understanding"  h«mRied  in  witiua 
the  principle  of  contradictioiL  Schelling'  appealed  to  the  coittd- 
dentia  o^>o»Horum  of  Nicolaus  Cusanos  and  Giordano  Bmno,  and 
Hegel*  sees  in  the  triumph  of  the  "narrow  undentandicg "  otct 
the  reason  the  hereditary  error  of  all  earlier  philosophy.*  Mete- 
physics,  of  which  Kant  has  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
understanding,  seeks  an  organ  of  its  own  in  inteUerttial  perception  or 
intutlion,  and  a  form  of  its  own  in  the  dialectical  method.  Tbs 
productive  synthesis  of  the  manifold  must  keep  its  unity  abore  the 
antitheses  into  which  it  divides  itself.  It  is  the  essential  nature 
of  mind  or  spirit  to  disunite  itself,  and  from  this  state  of  being  rent 
apart,  to  return  back  to  its  original  unity. 

This  tripiicity  rests  entirely  upon  the  above  (Fichtean)  funda- 
mental characterisation  of  the  mind  as  that  which  beholds  itself. 
The  reason  is  not  only  "in-itself"  as  a  simple  ideal  reality,  but  also 
"for-itaelf ";  it  appears  to  itself  as  "something  other,  alien";  it 
becomes  for  itself  an  object  different  from  the  subject,  and  this 
otherness  is  the  principle  of  negation.  The  doing  away  with  this 
difference,  the  negation  of  the  negation,  is  the  synthesis  of  the  two 
moments  above  named.  These  are  annulled  or  sublated  ["avfgf 
hoben,"  which  has  no  exact  English  equivalent;  Bosanquet  suggests 
"put  by"]  in  the  threefold  aspect  that  their  one-side-d  force  is 
overcome,  their  relative  meaning  is  preserved,  and  their  original 
sense  transmuted  into  a  higher  truth.  Following  this  scheme  of 
the  "in-itself,"  "for-itself,"  and  " in-and-for-itself "  {An-tiek,  F9r- 
sich,  Anr-und-fUr-ticA) .  Hegel  developed  his  dialectical  method  with 
great  virtuosoship  by  making  each  conception  "  turn  into  its  oppo- 
site," and  from  the  contradiction  of  the  two  making  the  higher  con- 
ception proceed,  which  then  experienced  the  same  fortune  of  finding 
an  antithesis  which  required  a  still  higher  synthesis,  and  so  on.  The 
Master  himself,  in  his  employment  of  this  method,  particularly  in 
the  Phanomenology  and  in  the  Logic,  worked  in  an  astonishing 
wealth  of  knowledge,  a  quite  unique  fineness  of  feeling  for  concep- 
tional  connections,  and  a  victorious  power  of  combining  thought, 
while  occasionally  his  profundity  passed  over  into  obscurity  and 
schematic  word-building.  In  the  case  of  his  disciples,  a  philosophical 
jai^n  grew  out  of  this,  which  pressed  all  thought  into  the  triple 
eobeme,  and  by  the  thoughtless  externality  with  which  it  was  used, — 

I  8i«th  Vorl.  Sber  Meth.  d.  ak.  St.,  W.,  V.  267  ff. 

1  Cf.  esp.  hU  article  on  Glaubrn  und  Wiuen,  W.,  I,  2t  fl. 

*  U  1h  from  this  point  of  view  thitt  we  best  can  understand  Herbart's  polemic 
■gainst  absolute  idealism.  He,  too,  finds  contrail  Icti  on  a  in  the  fandamenlal 
conceptions  of  experience,  but  just  on  thU  account  they  ought  to  be  worked 
over  unUl  the  contnidlctfontcu  reality  is  recogniaed ;  cf.  above,  j  41,  7. 
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and  used  for  a  time  in  widely  extended  circles,  —  it  was  all  too  well 
adapted  to  discredit  philosophy  a^  an  empty  bombast^ 

2.  The  system  of  reason  with  FichUy  in  the  first  period  of  his 
philosophical  activity  (about  1800),  is,  in  its  content  also,  in  full 
accord  with  the  above  method.  The  original  ''act"  {Thaihandlung) 
of  self-consciousness,  which  is  determined  by  nothing  except  itself, 
is  that  the  ^  /'*  or  self  can  only  be  ''  posited  "  by  being  distinguished 
from  a  "  Not-P'  or  ''nbtnself."  Since,  however,  the  not-self  is  posited 
only  in  the  self, — i.e.  historically  expressed,  the  object  posited  only 
in  consciousness, — the  self  and  the  not-self  (i*.0.  subject  and  object) 
must  reciprocally  determine  each  other  within  the  ''  I "  or  self.  From 
this  results  the  theoretical  or  the  practical  series  of  self-conscious- 
ness, according  as  the  Not-I  or  the  ''  I "  is  the  determining  part 

The  functions  of  the  theoretical  reason  are  now  developed  by 
Fichte  in  the  following  manner :  The  particular  stages  result  from 
the  reflection  of  consciousness  upon  its  own  previously  determined 
action.  By  virtue  of  its  own  activity,  which  is  limited  by  nothing 
external,  it  presses  beyond  every  bound  which  the  ''  I ''  has  set  for 
itself  in  the  Not-I  as  object.  The  pure  perceptions,  space  and 
time,  the  categories  as  rules  of  the  understanding,  and  the  principles 
of  the  reason,  are  treated  as  the  several  forms  of  this  self -determin- 
ing. In  place  of  the  antitheses  which  Elant  had  set  up  between 
these  particular  strata,  Fichte  set  the  principle,  that  in  each  higher 
stage  the  reason  apprehends  in  purer  form  what  it  has  accomplished 
in  the  lower  stage.  Knowing  is  a  process  of  self-knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  reason,  beginning  with  sense  perception  and  ascending 
to  complete  knowledge.*  But  this  whole  series  of  the  theoretical 
reason  presupposes  an  original ''  self-limitation  "  of  the  I.  If  this 
is  given,  the  entire  series  is  comprehensible  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  self-perception ;  for  every  activity  has  its  object  and 
its  reason  in  the  preceding.  The  first  self-limitation  has  its  ground 
in  no  preceding  act,  and  therefore,  theoretically,  no  ground  what- 
ever. It  is  a  groundless,  free  activity,  but  as  such,  the  ground  of  all 
other  activities.  This  groundless  [undetermined]  free  act  is  sen- 
sation. It  falls  into  consciousness,  therefore,  only  in  its  content, 
which  is  to  be  taken  up  into  perception ;  as  act  it  is^  like  all  that  has 

1  Cf.  the  humorous  portrayal  in  Q.  Rflmelin,  Reden  und  A%f8atse,  pp.  47-(iO, 
Freibnrg,  1888. 

*  Without  any  directly  visible  influence  from  Leibniz,  his  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  different  knowing  faculties  amerte  itself  here  in  contrast  with 
the  Kantian 'separation.  Only  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tUs  **  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  reason  **  is,  with  Leibniz,  determined  causally,  with  Fichte  teleologi- 
cally.  What  Hamann  and  Herder  (cf .  above,  p.  576)  demanded  as  a  requirement 
of  de  unity  of  Intelligence  in  the  Leibnizian  sense,  Fichte  and  Schelling  had 
meanwhile  performed  in  quite  another  sense. 
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no  ground,  unconscious.*  In  this  consists  its  "  given nesB,"  by  Tirbu 
of  which  it  apiiears  as  foreign  and  coming  "  fi-om  without.'*  In 
pltu^e  of  the  thing-in -itself  comes,  therefore,  the  uficons'.-iViNc  nflf- 
limitation  of  the  I.  Fichte  calls  this  activity  lite  productive  inm^iiui- 
tioti.     It  is  the  world-producing  activity  of  the  reason. 

For  sensation  there  is  then  no  t/}-onnd  which  determines  it;  it 
is  there  with  absolute  freedom,  and  determines  on  its  part  all 
knowlfdge  as  regards  content.  Hence  it  can  l)e  comprehended  only 
through  its  end  —  in  the  practiced  Wisaenachaftslekre,  which  has 
to  investigate  to  what  end  the  self  limits  itself.  This  is  only  t« 
be  understood  if  we  regard  the  I  or  self,  not  as  resting  Being,  but 
as  in  its  nature,  infinite  activity  or  impvlse.  For  since  all  action  is 
directed  toward  an  object  in  connection  with  which  it  develops, 
so  the  Sf^If,  which  finds  its  object  not  given  to  it,  as  is  tbe  case 
with  the  empirical  will,  must,  in  order  to  remain  impulse  and  action, 
set  objfctK  for  itself.  This  takes  place  in  sensation :  sensation  has 
no  ground,  but  only  the  end  of  creating  for  the  impulse  of  the  self 
a  limit  beyond  which  the  self  passes  in  order  to  become  object  for 
itself.  The  actual  world  of  experience,  with  all  its  things,  and  with 
the  "  Reality "  which  it  has  for  the  theoretical  consciousness,  it 
only  the  material  for  the  activity  of  the  practical  reason. 

The  inmost  essence  of  the  ego,  therefore,  is  its  action,  directed 
only  toward  itself,  determined  only  by  itself, — the  autonomi/  of  He 
ethical  reason.  The  system  of  reason  culminates  in  the  categorical 
im|>erative.  The  I  is  the  ethical  will,  and  the  world  is  ike  material 
of  duty  put  into  aenauons  form.  It  is  there,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
be  active  in  it.  It  is  not  that  Beit^  is  the  cause  of  doing,  but 
Being  is  brought  forth  for  the  sake  of  the  doing.  All  that  m,  is 
only  to  be  understood  or  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of  that 
which  it  ought  to  be  {soil) . 

The  demand  of  the  Wissenackaftslehre,  so  paradoxical  for  tbe 
ordinary  consciousness,*  amounts,  accordingly,  to  robbing  the  a 


■  Tlie  panuloK  of  tbe  "unconscious  activities  ot  conBCiouaness "  lies  In  Uw 
eipresaion,  not  in  the  thing.  German  philoaophent  hnve  frequently  been  my 
unfortunate  in  their  terminology,  most  unfortunate  precisely  where  they  wished 
to  ipve  German  words  a  new  meaning.  Fichte  not  only  uses  conacloUHnna 
and  Relf-consciousiieiis  promiscuously,  but  he  undentAnds  by  consciousnMi, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  actusl  idea  or  mental  presentation  of  the  individual  or  the 
empirical  ego  (hence  in  this  sense  "  unconscious,"  bncvittloi),  and  on  tbe 
other  hand,  the  functions  of  the  "  conBciousncss  in  general,"  ot  the  transcen- 
denUl  appercep^on  or  the  "  universal  ego  or  self "  (in  this  sense  he  speaks  of 
'■history  of  consciousness").  In  these  verbal  relations  rests  a  good  put  of  the 
difficulty  of  Fichte'a  exposition  and  of  the  misunderstanding  which  it  has 
called  fnnh. 

*  In  this  spirit  Fr.  H.  Jacobi  protested  against  this  knitting,  not  indeed  ot  tbe 
stocking,  but  of  the  knitting  (W.,  IH.  24  S.).  Cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  C.  Fottr 
lage,  SeitT&ge  lur  Ftycholngte  (Leips.  1676),  pp.  40  f. 
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of  siibsUintUdity  of  the  fundamental  significance  which  it  has  in  the 
naive,  sensuous  view  of  the  world.  In  this  a  something  that  '^  is/' 
a  ''Being''  {^' Seiendes ")  is  always  thought  as  support  and  cause  of 
activities ;  in  Fichte's  thought  the  ''  doing "  or  action  is  conceived 
as  the  original,  and  Being  is  regarded  as  only  the  means  posited  for 
that  end.  This  antithesis  came  sharply  to  light  in  the  atheism 
controversy,  which  had  so  important  consequences  for  Fichte  per- 
sonally. The  WUiBenscJuiftslehre  could  not  allow  Ood  to  be  regarded 
as  ''substance";  in  this  case  he  would  necessarily  be  something 
derived ;  it  could  seek  the  metaphysical  conception  of  God  only  in 
the  "Universal  Ego  or  Self"  {aUffemeinen  Ich),  in  the  absolutely 
free,  world-creating  action;  and  in  clear  contrast  to  the  natura 
fUjUurans  of  dogmatism  it  calls  God  the  Moral  World-order,^  the 
ordo  ordinans. 

Accordingly,  the  chief  philosophical  discipline  for  Fichte  is  moral 
science.  Projected  before  Kant's  Metaphysics  of  Morals,  Fichte's 
system  takes  from  the  same  the  categorical  imperative  in  the 
formula  "  act  according  to  thy  conscience,"  for  the  starting-point  of 
a  strictly  carried  out  science  of  duties,  which  develops  the  general 
and  particular  tasks  of  man  from  the  opposition  appearing  in  the 
empirical  self  between  the  natural  impulse  and  the  moral  impulse. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Kantian  rigour  is  softened  by  the  fact,  that 
man's  sensibility,  also,  is  permitted  to  assert  its  rights  as  product 
of  reason.  The  dualism  still  survives,  but  it  is  already  on  the  way 
toward  being  overcome,  and  in  the  thought  that  the  purposeful 
connected  whole  of  the  reason  assigns  each  of  its  members  a  voca- 
tion prescribed  by  its  natural  manifestation,  ethical  theory  is  brought 
to  an  elaboration  of  the  "  material  for  the  fulfilment  of  duty,"  which 
is  much  more  penetrating  and  gives  a  deeper  value  to  the  data  of 
experience.  This  shows  itself  in  Fichte's  exposition  of  professional 
duties,  in  his  nobler  conception  of  marriage  and  family  life,  in  the 
finer  penetration  of  his  ethical  investigations  into  the  manifold 
relations  of  human  life. 

The  like  is  true,  also,  of  Fichte's  treatment  of  the  problems  of 
public  life.  A  youthful  energy  masters  the  Kantian  fundamental 
thoughts  here,  and  gives  them  a  much  more  impressive  formulation 
than  they  could  receive  from  Kant  himself  who  undertook  the 
systematic  carrying  out  of  these  thoughts,  only  in  his  old  age.  The 
reciprocal  limitation  of  spheres  of  freedom  in  the  outer  social  life  of 
individuals  is,  for  Fichte  also,  the  principle  of  Natural  Eight  As 
"primitive  rights"  he  regarded  the  claims  of  the  individual  to 

1  Fichte,  W.,  V.  182  ff.,  210  ff. 
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freedom  of  his  body  as  the  oi^an  for  performance  of  duty,  of  Us 
property  as  being  the  external  sphere  of  operation  to  this  end,  and 
finally  of  his  self-preservation  as  personality.  But  these  primitire 
rightB  become  efficient  as  compulsory  rights  or  laws  only  through 
the  authority  of  (positive)  laws  in  the  state.  The  idea  of  the  com- 
pact which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  state,  Fichte  analyses  into  th« 
citizen,  the  property,  and  the  defence  contract.  It  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  see  how  these  thoughts  culminate  in  his  politiei 
in  the  principle,  that  the  state  has  to  make  provision  that  ever}-  one 
may  he  able  to  live  by  his  work,  —  the  doctrine,  named  after  him,  of 
the  so-called  right  to  work.*  Work  is  the  duty  of  the  moral  peraoo- 
ality,  the  condition  of  existence  of  the  physical ;  It  must  uncondi- 
tionally be  furnished  by  the  state.  Hence  the  regulation  of  the 
relations  of  labour  must  not  be  left  to  the  natural  working  of  sup|^y 
and  demand  (as  according  to  Adam  Smith),  and  the  profits  of  labour 
must  not  be  left  to  th(>  mechanism  of  society's  war  of  interests,  hut 
the  rational  law  of  the  state  must  enter  here.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  this  thought,  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions 
given  by  experience,*  Fichte  projected  his  ideul  of  the  aocialislic  flatt 
as  "the  complete  industrial  state"  (g^^achhsaeuen  HandelgHaaies), 
which  itself  takes  in  hand  all  production  and  manufacturing,  and  all 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  assign  to  each  citizen  his 
work  and  also  the  full  revenue  for  his  work.  The  powerful  idealiiB 
of  the  philosopher  did  not  shrink  from  a  deep  system  of  compulsion, 
if  he  could  hope  to  assure  to  every  individual  thereby  a  sphere  tot 
the  free  fulfilment  of  duty. 

3.  The  problem  of  conceiving  the  universe  as  a  system  of  reaam 
was  solvediji  the  main  in  the  Science  of  Knowledge  by  the  method 
of  deducing  the  external  world  of  the  senses  as  a  product,  appearii^ 
in  the  empirical  ego,  of  the  "consciousness  in  general";  in  thii 
sense  Fichte's  doctrine,  like  Kant's,  was  later  characterised  as-"  sub- 
jective idealism."  Fichte's  meaning  in  this,  however,  was  throu^ 
out  that  "  Nature,"  which  it  was  his  intention  to  have  posited  as  aii 
organic  whole,'  should  possess  the  full  significance  of  an  objective 
product  of  reason,  in  contrast  with  the  ideas  of  individuals  ;  to  set 
this  forth  he  lacked  the  penetrating  knowledge  of  his  subject  which 
he  possessed  in  the  case  of  the  relations  of  human  life.  Thus  it  was 
a  supplementing  of  this  work,  that  was  welcome  to   Fichte   also, 

>  JVoturrccAt,  i  18  ;  W..  111.  210  fi. ;  Gftehl.  HandeliH.,  I.  1 ;   W..  HI.  400  ff. 

'  Cf.  G.  Schmoller,  Stitdit  Sber  J.  G.  Ftehle  In  Hildebntnd's  Jahri.  f.  Nat. 
H.  8tat.,  ISOG ;  also  W.  Windelband,  Pichte't  Met  4a  dttOtclten  Staatt*  (Frei- 
burg, 1B90). 

•  FkUe,  W,  IV.  116. 
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when  SckeUing  undertook  to  solve  the  other  part  of  the  problem  and 
took  up  in  earnest  the  thought  of  constructing  or  deducing  Nature 
as  the  objective  system  of  reason.  According  to  the  Science  of 
Knowledge  and  Kant's  Philosophy  of  Nature  this  was  possible  only 
if  Nature  could  be  successfully  comprehended  as  a  connected  whole 
of  forces,  having  their  ultimate  end  in  a  service  toward  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  reason's  command.  The  starting-pcnnt  for  this  construc- 
tion was  necessarily  Kant's  dynamic  theory,  which  derived  the 
existence  of  malteT  from  the  relation  of  the  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  (cf.  $  38,  7),  and  its  goal  was  given  by  that  manifestation 
of  Nature  in  which  alone  the  practical  reason  evinces  itself — the 
human  or^nism.  Between  the  two  the  whole  wealth  of  Nature's 
forms  and  functions  must  be  spread  out  as  a  life  in  unity,  whose 
rational  meaning  was  to  be  sought  in  the  organic  growth  of  the  final 
goal  out  of  the  material  beginnings.  Nature  is  the  ego,  or  s^f  in 
process  of  becoming  —  this  is  the  theme  of  Schelling's  Philosophy 
of  Nature.  This  task,  which  had  its  basis  in  philosophical  premises, 
seemed  at  the  same  time  set  by  the  condition  of  natural  sdence, 
which  had  once  again  reached  the  point  where  scattered  detail-work 
craved  a  living  conception  of  Nature  as  a  whole.  And  this  craving 
asserted  itself  the  more  vigorously,  as  the  progress  of  empirical 
science  gave  little  satisfeustion  to  the  highly  pitched  expectations 
which  had  been  set  upon  the  principle  of  the  mechanical  explanation 
of  Nature  after  the  seventeenth  century.  The  derivation  of  the 
organic  from  the  inorganic  remained,  as  Kant  stated,  problematical,  to 
say  the  least;  a  genetic  development  of  organisms  on  this  basis 
was  a  vexed  question ;  for  the  theory  of  medicine,  which  was  then 
passing  through  a  great  movement,  no  key  had  as  yet  been  found  by 
which  it  could  be  fitted  into  the  mechanics^  conception  of  the  world ; 
now  came,  also,  the  discoveries  of  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena, 
for  which  at  that  time  it  could  not  be  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  subsume  their  peculiar  mysterious  qualities  under  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Galilean  mechanics.  In  contrast  with  this, 
Spinoza  had  made  his  powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men 
just  because  he  thought  all  Nature,  man  not  excluded,  as  a  con- 
nected unity,  in  which  the  divine  Being  manifests  itself  in  all 
its  fulness,  and  for  the  development  of  German  thought  it  became 
of  decisive  importance  that  Ooethe  made  this  conception  his  own. 
The  poet,  indeed,  as  we  find  it  best  expressed  in  his  splendid  apho- 
risms Die  Natur,  reinterpreted  this  view  in  his  own  way ;  in  the 
stead  of  the  '^  mathematical  consequence  "  and  its  mechanical  neces- 
sity he  set  the  concrete  idea  of  a  living  unity  of  Nature,  in  which  the 
Weltanschauung  of  the  Renaissance  was  revived,  though  without  a 
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does  not  exclude  a  causal  relation  in  time,  but,  with  Schelling  and 
Oken  at  leasts  it  does  not  include  it.  It  is  not  their  point  to  ask 
whether  one  species  has  arisen  from  another;  they  only  wish  to 
show  that  one  is  the  preliminary  stage  for  that  which  the  other 
accomplishes.^ 

From  this  we  can  understand  why  the  mechanical  explanation  of 
Nature,  which  has  again  attained  the  victory  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  wont  to  see  in  the  period  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  only 
a  fit  of  teleological  excess,  now  happily  overcome,  which  checked 
the  quiet  work  of  investigation.  But  the  chronicles  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  since  the  time  of  Democritus  and  Plato  has  filled  the 
history  of  the  mode  of  conceiving  Nature,  are  not  yet  closed,  even 
to-day.  The  reduction  of  the  qualitative  to  the  quantitative,  which 
presses  forward  victoriously  under  the  flag  of  mathematics,  has 
repeatedly  encountered  the  need  which  seeks  behind  motions  in 
space  a  reality  of  rational  meaning.  This  felt  need  of  a  living  con- 
tent of  Nature  Schelling's  theory  aimed  to  meet,  and  for  this  reason 
the  great  poet,  who  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  as  the  true  reality 
in  the  charming  play  of  colours  not  a  vibration  of  atoms,  but  a  some- 
thing that  is  originally  qualitative,  felt  drawn  toward  it.  This  is 
the  philosophical  meaning  of  Groethe's  ''  Theory  of  Colours." 

With  Schelling  the  system  of  Nature  is  ruled  by  the  thought  that 
in  it  the  objective  reason  struggles  upward  from  its  material  modes 
of  manifestation,  through  the  multitude  of  forms  and  transforma- 
tions of  forces,  up  to  the  organism  in  which  it  comes  to  conidouB- 
ness}  Sensitive  beings  form  the  termination  of  the  life  of  Nature ; 
with  sensation  the  system  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  begins. 
The  devious  way  which  Nature  pursues  to  this  goal  is  frequently 
altered  in  details  in  the  various  r^modellings  which  Schelling  gave 
to  his  Philosophy  of  Nature,  but  in  its  main  outlines  it  remained 
the  same.  In  particular,  it  was  the  conception  of  duality^  of  the 
opposition  of  forces  which  negate  each  other  in  a  higher  unity,  that 
formed  the  fundamental  schema  of  his  **  construction  of  Nature,"  — 
a  conception  due  to  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  —  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  polarity  in  electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  which 

1  The  **  interpretation  **  of  phenomena  was,  to  be  sore,  a  dangerous  principle 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view ;  it  opened  the  gates  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature 
to  poetic  fancy  and  brilliant  flashes.  These  guests  forced  their  way  in  even 
with  Schelling,  but  still  more  with  his  disciples,  such  as  Novalis,  8tifen$^  and 
Schubert,  In  the  case  of  Novalis  especially  we  have  a  magical,  dr^uny  sym- 
bolism of  Nature  in  a  play  which  is  admirable  ia  poetry  but  questionable  in 
philosophy. 

'  The  poetry  of  this  fundamental  thought  was  expressed  in  most  character- 
istic form  by  Schelling  himself  in  the  beautiful  verses  which  are  printed  in 
8ch:9  Leben  in  Britfen,  L  282  IL 
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busied  Sch«lUiig's  contemporaries  as  &  newlj  found  enigma  wu 
particularly  significant  for  him. 

4.  When  Schelling  wished  to  pla«e  beside  his  Philosophy  of 
Xature  an  elaboration  of  his  own  of  the  !^i;ience  of  Knowledge, 
under  the  name  of  "Transcendental  Idealism,"  an  important  change 
bad  taken  place  ia  the  common  thought  of  the  Jena  idealista,  to 
which  he  now  gave  the  tirst  systematic  expression.  The  iupetua 
to  this  came  from  Schiller,  and  from  the  development  which  he  hjhd 
giveu  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Critique  of  Judgment.  It  had  become 
plainer  step  by  step  that  the  system  of  reason  must  become  perfected 
for  idealism  in  the  Eesthetic  function,  and  in  place  of  the  ethical 
idealism  wbii'h  the  Science  of  Knowledge  taught,  and  the  physical 
idealism  which  the  Philosophy  of  Is^ature  presented,  appeared  now 
aathelic  idealism. 

The  re-shaping,  so  rich  in  results,  which  Kant's  thoughts  experi- 
enced through  Schiller,  by  no  means  concerned  merely  the  esthetic 
questions  which  lay  nearest  the  poet,  but  likewise  the  ethical  tjues- 
tioiis  and  those  pertaining  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  there- 
with the  whole  system  of  reason.  For  Schiller's  thoughts,  eren 
before  hia  acquaintance  with  Kant,  —  as  is  shown  among  other 
things  by  hia  poem,  Die  Eiinstler, — had  been  turned  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  significance  of  art  and  the  beautiful  in  the  whole  con- 
nected system  of  man's  rational  life  and  its  historical  development, 
and  by  solving  this  problem  with  Kantian  conceptions  he  gave  to 
the  idealism  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  a  decisiTe  turn. 

This  began  with  the  new  Forms  which  Schiller  found  for  Kant's 
conception  of  beauty.  The  synthesis  of  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  in  the  {esthetic  reason  (cf.  5  40,  2)  could  perhaps  find  no 
more  fortunate  expression  than  in  Schiller's  definition  of  freaufy  a* 
freedom  in  phenomenal  appearance}  It  asserts  that  esthetic  con- 
templation apprehends  its  object  without  subjecting  it  to  the  rules 
of  the  cognising  understanding ;  it  is  not  subsumed  under  concep- 
tions, and  we  do  not  ask  for  the  conditions  which  it  has  in  other 
phenomena.  It  is  perceived  aa  if  it  were  free.  Schopenhauer  after- 
wards expressed  this  in  the  form  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
is  the  contemplation  of  the  object  in  independence  of  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason.  Schiller  later  laid  still  more  weight  upon  the 
point  that  the  sesthetic  process  is  as  independent  of  the  practical 
reason  as  of  the  theoretical.  The  beautiful  (in  distinction  from  the 
agreeable  and  the  good)  is  as  little  an  object  of  the  sensuous  as  it 

<  Cf.  ohiefly  the  letters  to  K«mer  of  Februur,  1798,  aUo  the  sketch  on 
"Hie  Beantiiol  in  Art,"  printed  with  the  letter  of  the  20ih  of  June  of  tbu 
■aawyeu,— all  fragment*  of  the  dialogue  £aIHat  which  wu  .-  ■ 
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is  of  the  moral  impulse ;  it  lacks  that  quality  of  want  or  need  which 
belongs  to  the  life  of  empirical  impulse,  just  as  it  lacks  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  practical  reason.  In  the  ssthetic  life  the  play  impulse 
unfolds  itself ;  ^  every  stirring  of  the  will  is  silent  in  disinterested 
conteutiplation.  In  this,  too,  Schiller  was  followed  by  Schopenhaueri 
when  the  latter  found  the  happiness  of  the  aesthetic  condition  in  the 
overcoming  of  the  unhappy  will  to  live,  in  the  activity  of  the  pure, 
¥rilless  subject  of  knowledge.' 

From  this  Schiller  concluded  in  the  first  place  that  wherever  we 
have  to  do  with  educating  man,  subject  to  his  sensuous  nature,  to  a 
condition  where  he  shall  will  morally,  the  aesthetic  life  offers  the 
most  effective  means  to  this  end.  Kant  had  designated  the  <<  rever- 
sal of  motives  "  as  the  ethical  task  of  man  (cf .  above,  {  39, 6)  ;  for 
the  transition  from  the  sensuous  to  the  ethical  determination  of  the 
will  he  offered  man,  as  an  aid,  religion;  Schiller  offered  art.*  Faith 
and  taste  cause  man  to  act  legally,  at  least,  when  he  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  morality.  In  intercourse  with  the  beautiful  the  feelings  become 
refined,  so  that  natural  rudeness  vanishes,  and  man  awakes  to  his 
higher  vocation.  Art  is  the  fostering  soil  for  science  and  morality^ 
Such  was  the  teaching  of  Schiller  in  the  Artists;  his  Letters 
on  the  Esthetic  Education  of  the  Human  Baee  go  deeper.  The 
aesthetic  condition^  or  state  (5(acU),  because  it  is  the  completely 
disinterested  state,  destroys  the  sensuous  will,  also,  and  thus  makes 
room  for  the  possibility  of  the  moral  will ;  it  is  the  necessary  point 
of  transition  from  the  physical  state,  ruled  by  needs,  into  the  moral 
state.  In  the  physical  state  man  endures  the  power  of  Nature ;  in 
the  aesthetic  state  he  frees  himself  from  it ;  and  in  the  moral  state 
he  controls  it. 

But  already  in  the  Artists  the  beautiful  had  been  assigned  a 
second  higher  task  of  ultimately  giving  also  the  culmination  and 
completion  to  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  and  in  building  this 
thought  into  the  critical  system  the  poet  passes  over  from  supple- 
menting to  transforming  the  Kantian  doctrine.  The  two  sides  of 
human  nature  are  not  reconcUed  if  the  moral  impulse  is  obliged  to 
overcome  the  sensuous  impulse.  In  the  physical  and  in  the  ''moral" 
state  one  side  of  human  nature  is  always  suppressed  in  favour  of  the 


1  The  attempt  which  Schiller  makes  in  his  Letters  concerning  uEtheetic 
Education  (11  f.)  to  lay  a  basis  for  this  in  transcendental  psychology  remind 
OS  strongly  of  Uie  Reinhold-Fichte  time  when  **  Jena  whined  with  the  bozs 
of  Form  and  Blatter.** 

*  World  as  WHl^  etc.,  I.  §§  86-38.  In  this  connection  Schopenhauer  no 
doubt  daims  the  same  vidue  for  scientific  knowledge.    Cf.  §  48, 4. 

*  Cf .  the  conclusion  of  the  essay,  Ud>er  den  moralischen  Nutsen  dsthetischer 
8Uten, 
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uther.  We  have  a  complete  manhoot!  only  where  neither  of  the  tiro 
impulses  prevails  over  the  other.  Man  is  truly  man,  only  where  he 
plays,  where  the  war  within  hint  is  silent,  where  his  sensuous  nature 
is  exalted  to  so  noble  a  sentimetU  or  Kimbility  that  it  is  no  longer 
needful  for  him  to  will  loftily.  The  Kantian  rigorism  holds  where- 
ever  sensuous  inclination  stands  over  against  duty :  but  there  is  the 
higher  ideal  of  the  "  achone  Seek  "  —  the  beautiful  soul  —  which  doe* 
not  know  this  internal  conflict  because  its  nature  is  so  ennobled  that 
it  fultilH  the  moral  law  from  its  own  inclination.  And  just  this 
ennobling  is  gained  by  man,  only  through  aesthetic  education. 
Through  it  alone  is  the  sensuous-supers  en  suous  discord  in  human 
nature  abolished ;  in  it  alone  does  complete,  full  manhood  come  to 
realisation. 

6.  In  the  ideal  of  the  "Kh6ne  Seel*"  the  " virtuosoahip "  of 
Shaftesbury  overcomes  the  Kantian  dualism.  The  completion  of 
man  is  the  {esthetic  reconciliation  of  the  two  natures  which  dwell 
within  him ;  culture  is  to  make  the  life  of  the  individual  a  work  of 
art.  by  ennobling  what  is  given  through  the  seu.tes  to  full  accord 
with  the  ethical  vocation.  In  this  direction  Schiller  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  ideal  view  of  life  characteristic  of  his  time  in  antithesis 
to  the  rigorism  of  Kanl,  and  the  aathetic  Humanism  which  he  thus 
wrested  from  abstract  thought  found  besides  his,  a  wealth  of  other 
characteristic  manifestations.  In  them  all,  however,  Goethe  appeared 
as  the  mighty  personality,  who  presented  in  living  form  this  idfal 
height  of  humanity  in  the  aesthetic  perfection  of  hia  conduct  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  works  of  his  poetic  activity. 

In  this  conception  of  the  genius  Schiller  was  first  joined  by  Wil- 
liam von  Humboldt.^  He  sought  to  understand  the  nature  of  great 
poems  from  this  point  of  view ;  he  found  the  ideal  of  man's  life  iu 
the  harmony  of  the  sensuous  and  the  moral  nature,  and  in  his  treatise 
which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  science  of  language  *  he  applied 
this  principle  by  teaching  that  the  nature  of  language  is  to  be  under- 
stood from  the  organic  interaction  of  the  two  elements. 

An  attitude  of  sharper  opposition  to  the  Kantian  rigorism  had 
already  been  taken,  in  the  Shaft«sbury  spirit,  by  Jacob*  in  his 
romance  patterned  after  Goethe's  personality,  "  AUwiWs  Briefaamm- 
lutig."  The  moral  genius  also  is  "  exemplary  "  ;  he  does  not  subject 
himself  to  traditional  rules  and  maxims,  he  lives  himself  out  and 
thereby  gives  himself  the  laws  of  his  morality.  This  "ethical 
Nature  "  is  the  highest  that  the  circuit  of  humanity  affords. 

<  Bom  1767,  died  1&36.  Works.  T  toIb.  (Berlin.  1841  ff.).  Aside  from 
the  corTMpondence,  especially  thU,  with  Schiller,  ct.  princirally  the  jEitheti- 
mJi^n  VertuiAe  (Biuiuwick,  1TO0).     Also  Rud.  Haym,  W.  v.  H.  (Berlio,  MM). 

>  Ueher  dU  /fatol-SpraA*  tBwA\n,  \MR^. 
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Among  the  Romcmtic  School  this  ethical  ''geniality"  in  theory 
and  practice  came  to  its  full  pride  of  luxuriant  efflorescence.  Here 
it  developed  as  an  cesthetic  aristocracy  of  culture  in  opposition  to  the 
democratic  utility  of  the  Enlightenment  morals.  The  familiar  word 
of  Schiller's  as  to  the  nobility  in  the  moral  world  was  interpreted 
to  mean,  that  the  Philistine,  with  his  work  ruled  by  general  prin- 
ciples, has  to  perform  his  definite  action  determined  by  ends,  while 
the  man  of  genius,  free  from  all  external  determination  by  purposes 
and  rules,  merely  lives  out  his  own  important  individuality  as  a 
something  valuable  in  itself,  —  lives  it  out  in  the  disinterest^  play 
of  his  stirring  inner  life,  and  in  the  forms  shaped  out  by  his  own 
ever-plastic  imagination.  In  his  morals  of  genius,  the  sensibility 
(Sinnlichkeit)  in  the  narrowest  significance  of  the  word  is  to  come 
to  its  full,  unstunted  right,  and  by  aesthetic  enhancement  is  to  become 
equal  in  rank  to  the  finest  stirrings  of  the  inner  nature,  —  a  sublime 
thought,  which  did  not  prevent  its  carrying  out  in  Schlegel's  Lu- 
cinde  from  running  out  into  sensual  though  polished  vulgarity. 

Schleiermacher's  ethics  brought  back  the  Romantic  morals  to  the 
purity  of  Schiller's  intention.^  It  is  the  complete  expression  of  the 
life-ideal  of  that  great  time.  All  ethical  action  seems  to  it  to  be 
directed  toward  the  unity  of  Reason  and  Nature.  By  this  is  deter- 
mined in  general  the  moral  law,  which  can  be  none  other  than  the 
natural  law  of  the  reason's  life  ;  by  this  is  also  determined  in  detail 
the  task  of  every  individual,  who  is  to  bring  this  unity  to  expression 
in  a  special  way,  proper  only  for  him.  In  the  systematic  carrying- 
out  of  this  thought,  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  (according  to  the 
organic  and  the  intellectual  factors  of  intelligence,  cf.  §  41,  6)  the 
organising  and  the  symbolising  activities,  according  as  the  unity 
of  Nature  and  Reason  is  procured  by  striving,  or  is  presupposed, 
and  thus  result  in  all  four  fundamental  ethical  relations,  to  which 
correspond  as  goods,  the  state,  society,  the  school,  and  the  Church. 
From  these  the  individual  has  to  develop  in  self-activity  to  a 
harmonious  life  of  his  own. 

Finally,  Herbart,  also,  reduced  ethical  theory  to  the  aesthetic  reason 
in  a  completely  independent  manner;  for  him,  morals  is  a  branch 
of  general  aesthetics.  Besides  the  theoretical  reason,  which  contains 
the  principles  for  knowledge  of  Being,  he  recognises  as  original  only 
the  judging  or  estimation  of  the  exigent  in  accordance  with  assthetic 
Ideas.  This  estimation  has  to  do  with  the  will  and  the  needs  of 
the  empirical  self  as  little  as  has  the  knowing  activity ;  ''Judgments 
of  taste  "  hold  necessarily  and  universally  with  direct  self-evidence, 

^  Cf.  aUo  Schleiermacher's  VeHrauU  Brieft  Uber  die  Lueinde  (1800). 
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and  always  refer  to  the  relations  in  the  existent:  these  have  an 
original  pleasure  or  displeasure  inherent  in  them.  The  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  narrower  field  of  the  aesthetic  Ls  onlj 
indicated  by  Herbart :  etUics,  on  the  contrary,  Is  regarded  by  htm 
as  the  science  of  the  judgments  of  taste  pronounced  upon  the  relsr 
tions  of  human  will.  It  has  not  to  explain  anything  —  that  is  the 
business  of  psychology;  it  has  only  to  settle  the  norms  by  wiuoh 
the  judgment  mentioned  above  is  passed.  As  such  nonus,  Herbatt 
finds  the  five  ethical  Ideaa,  —  Freedom,  Affection,  Benevoleuce,  Bight, 
and  Equity,  —  and  according  to  these  he  seeks  to  arrange  the  sys- 
tems of  the  moral  life,  while  for  his  genetic  investigation  he  alwayt 
employs  the  principles  of  the  associational  psychology,  and  thus 
in  the  statics  and  mechanics  of  the  state  undertakes  to  set  forth 
tlie  mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  will,  by  which  the  social 
life  of  man  is  maintained. 

6.  From  Schiller's  (esthetic  morals  resulted,  also,  a  pkUoaophi/  of 
history,  which  made  the  points  of  view  of  Bousseau  and  Kant  appear 
in  a  new  combination.  The  poet  unfolded  this  in  an  entirely  char- 
acteristic manner  in  his  essays  on  Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetrjf, 
by  gaining  the  fundamental  aesthetic  conceptions  from  bringii^ 
forward  historical  antitheses,  and  constructing  a  general  plan  of 
their  movement.  The  ditfereut  ages  and  the  different  kinds  of  poettf 
are  characterised,  in  his  view,  by  the  different  relations  eustained 
by  the  spirit  to  the  realm  of  l^ature  and  the  realm  of  Fieedom. 
As  the  "Arcadian  "  state,  we  have  that  where  man  does  what  is  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  order  instinctively,  without  command- 
ment, because  the  antithesis  of  his  two  natures  has  not  yet  unfolded 
in  consciousness :  as  the  Elysian  goal,  we  have  that  full  consumma- 
tion in  which  his  nature  has  become  so  ennobled  that  it  has  agaio 
taken  up  the  moral  taw  into  its  will.  Between  the  two  lies  the 
struggle  of  the  two  natures,  —  the  actual  life  of  history. 

Poetry,  however,  whose  proper  task  it  is  to  portray  man,  is  every- 
where determined  by  these  fundamental  relations.  If  it  makes  the 
sensuous,  natural  condition  of  man  appear  as  still  in  harmonious 
unity  with  his  spiritual  nature,  then  it  is  naiee;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  sets  forth  the  contradiction  between  the  two,  if  in  any  way  it 
makes  the  inconsistency  between  the  reality  and  the  ideal  in  man 
appear,  then  it  is  sentimental,  and  may  be  either  satirical  or  elegiac 
or,  also,  in  the  form  of  the  idyl.  The  poet  who  is  himself  Nature 
presents  Nature  naively;  he  who  possesses  her  not  has  the  senti- 
mental interest  in  her  of  calling  back,  as  Idea  in  poetry,  the  Nature 
that  has  vanished  from  life.  The  harmony  of  Nature  and  Beason 
is  given  in  the  former,  set  as  a  task  in  the  latter — there  as  reality, 
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here  as  ideal.  This  distinction  between  the  poetic  modes  of  feeling 
is,  according  to  Schiller,  characteristic  also  for  the  contrast  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern.  The  Or^k  feels  naturally,  the  modem 
man  is  sensible  of  Nature  as  a  lost  Paradise,  as  the  sick  man  is 
sensible  of  convalescence.  Hence  the  ancient  and  naive  poet  gives 
Nature  as  she  is,  without  his  own  feelings ;  the  modem  and  senti- 
mental only  in  relation  to  his  own  reflection :  the  former  vanishes 
behind  his  object,  as  the  Creator  behind  his  works ;  the  latter  shows 
in  the  shaping  of  his  material  the  power  of  his  own  personality 
striving  toward  the  ideal.  There  realism  is  dominant ;  here  ideal- 
ism ;  and  the  last  summit  of  art  would  be  the  union  in  which  the 
naive  poet  should  set  forth  the  sentimental  material.  So  Schiller 
sketched  the  form  of  his  great  friend,  the  modem  Oreek. 

These  principles  were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  JtomanHeitts, 
Virtuosos  of  the  reviewer's  art,  such  as  were  the  Sehlegdsj  rejoiced 
in  this  philosophical  schema  for  criticism  and  characterisation,  and 
introduced  it  into  their  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  history  of 
literature.  In  this  Frederick  Schlegel  gave  Schiller's  thoughts  the 
specifically  romantic  flavour,  for  which  he  knew  how  to  use  Fichtean 
motifs  with  ready  superficiality.  While  he  designated  the  antithe- 
sis propounded  by  Schiller  with  the  new  names  classic  and  romantiCy 
he  remodelled  it  materially,  also,  by  his  doctrine  of  irony.  The 
classic  poet  loses  himself  in  his  material ;  the  romantic  poet  hovers 
as  a  sovereign  personality  above  it ;  he  annuls  matter  by  the  form. 
In  going  with  his  free  fancy  beyond  the  material  which  he  posits, 
he  unfolds,  in  connection  with  it,  merely  the  play  of  his  genius, 
which  he  limits  in  none  of  its  creation.  Hence  the  romantic  poet 
has  a  tendency  to  the  infinite,  toward  the  never  complete :  he  him- 
self is  always  more  than  any  of  his  objects,  and  just  in  this  the 
irony  evinces  itself.  For  the  infinite  doing  of  the  ethical  will,  of 
which  Fichte  taught,  the  Romanticist  substitutes  the  endless  play 
of  the  fancy,  which' creates  without  purpose,  and  again  destroys. 

The  elements  in  Schiller's  doctrine  that  concern  the  philosophy 
of  history  found  their  full  development  in  Fichte^  from  whom  they 
borrowed  much.  As  the  result  of  their  influence  he  allowed  the 
antitheses  of  his  Wissenschaftslehre  to  become  reconciled  in  the 
sesthetic  reason.  Already  in  his  Jena  lectures  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Scholar,  and  in  the  treatment  which  the  professional  duties 
of  the  teacher  and  the  artist  found  in  the  **  System  of  Ethics'^  we 
hear  these  motifs ;  in  his  Erlangen  lectures  they  have  become  the 
ruling  theme.  When  he  proceeded  to  draw  the  ^*  Characteristics  of 
the  Present  Age^^  he  did  it  in  the  pithy  lines  of  a  construction  of 
universal  history.    As  the  first  ('' Arcadian")  state  of  mankind 
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apljears  that  of  rational  instinct  or  inslitKlive  rtnson  ("  Vemttnfiitt- 
Ktinct"),  as  the  representatives  of  which  a  normal  people  is  assumed. 
Iq  this  age  the  universiil  cousciousnesB  is  dominant  over  and  in 
indiriduals  with  immediate,  uncontested  certainty  of  natural  Dece<> 
sityi  but  it  is  the  vocation  of  the  free  individual  ego  to  tear  himself 
loose  from  this  government  of  custom  and  tradition,  and  follow 
his  own  impulse  and  judgment.  With  tfaia,  however,  be^ns  th« 
age  of  sinfulness.  This  sinfulness  becomes  complete  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  crumbling  of  social  life,  in  the  auarohy  of  opin- 
ions, in  the  atomism  of  private  interests.  With  clear  strokes  this 
"complete  atTfulness"  is  characterised  as  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Enlightenment.  The  community  of  mankind  has  here  sunk  to 
the  "state  based  upon  needs"  {"Ifotlislaat"),  which  is  limited  to 
making  it  externally  possible  for  men  to  exist  together,  —  and 
ought  to  be  so  limited,  since  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  man's 
higher  interests,  —  morality,  science,  art,  and  religion, — and  must 
leave  them  to  the  sphere  of  the  individual's  freedom.  But  for  this 
reason  the  individual  has  no  living  interest  in  this  "actual "  state; 
his  home  is  the  world,  and  ]>erbaps  also  at  any  moment  the  staK 
which  stands  at  the  snnimituf  civilisation.'  This  civilisation,  how. 
ever,  consists  in  the  subordination  of  iudividuals  to  the  known  law 
of  reason.  Out  of  the  sinful,  arbitrary  free-will  of  individuals  must 
rise  the  autonomy  of  the  reason,  the  self-knowledge  and  self-legisla- 
tion of  the  univeraally  valid,  which  is  now  consciously  dominant  in 
the  individual.  With  this  the  age  of  the  rule  of  reaton  will  begin, 
but  it  will  not  be  complete  until  all  the  powers  of  the  rationally 
matured  individual  are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  whole  in  the 
"  true  state,"  and  so  the  commandment  o^the  conunon  conscious- 
ness is  again  fulfilled  without  resistance.  This  ("Elysian")  final 
state  is  that  of  rational  art  or  artistic  reason  ("VemunJtkunM"). 
It  is  the  ideal  of  the  "  schdM  Seele "  carried  over  to  politics  and 
history.  To  bring  about  this  ^e,  and  in  it  to  lead  the  community, 
the  "  kingdom,"  by  reason,  is  the  task  of  the  "  teacher,"  the  scholar, 
and  the  artist.* 

The  "  beginning  of  the  rule  of  reason  "  Fichte's  vigorous  idealism 
saw  just  where  sinfulness  and  need  had  risen  to  the  highest  point. 
In  his  "Addressee  to  the   Oerman  Nation"  he  praised  his  people 

■  The  cl&s8ical  passage  for  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  culture  of  the  eight«eDth 
century  Is  (ouad  !□  Fichu,  W.,  VII.  212. 

>  In  the  religious  turn  which  FictiCe's  tbousbt  takes  at  (he  close,  thia  {nctnn 
of  the  ideal  civilised  8tat«  oE  the  future  takes  on  more  and  more  (heocratk 
feature* :  the  scholar  and  artist  have  now  become  the  priest  and  seer-  Cf.  W., 
IV.  463  S.,  and  yaehgel.  Werke,  IIL  417  0. 
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as  the  only  one  that  still  preserves  its  originality  and  is  destined 
to  create  the  true  civilised  state.  He  cries  to  his  people  to  bethink 
itself  of  this  its  vocation,  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  is  hanging, 
to  raise  itself  from  within  by  a  completely  new  education  to  the 
kingdom  of  reason,  and  to  give  back  freedom  to  the  world. 

7.  The  point  of  view  of  the  aesthetic  reason  attained  full  mastery 
in  the  whole  system  of  the  idealistic  philosophy  through  ScheUhig, 
In  his  working  out  of  the  '^  Transcendental  Idealism  "  he  developed 
the  Fichtean  antithesis  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  Wissen- 
schafttlehre  by  the  relation  between  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
activity  of  the  self  (cf.  above,  No.  2).  If  the  conscious  is  de- 
termined by  the  unconscious,  the  self  is  theoretical ;  in  the  reverse 
case  it  is  practical.  But  the  theoretical  sel^  which  looks  on  at  the 
productiveness  of  the  unconscious  reason,  manifested  in  feeling, 
perceiving,  and  thinking,  never  comes  to  an  end  with  this,  and  the 
practical  self,  also,  which  re-shapes  and  transforms  the  unconscious 
reality  of  the  cosmos  in  the  free  work  of  individual  morality,  of 
political  community,  and  of  historical  progress,  has  the  goal  of  its 
activity  in  the  infinite.  In  neither  series  does  the  whole  essential 
nature  of  the  reason  ever  come  to  its  full  realisation.  This  is 
possible  only  through  the  unconecious^onedotis  activity  of  the  artistic 
geniuSy  in  which  the  above  antitheses  are  abolished.  In  the  un- 
designed appropriateness  of  the  creative  activity,  whose  product 
is  freedom  in  phenomenal  appearance,  the  highest  synthesis  of  all 
activities  of  reason  must  be  sought.  Kant  had  defined  genius  as 
the  intelligence  that  works  like  Nature;  Schiller  had  characterised 
the  sesthetic  condition  of  play  as  the  truly  human;  Schelling 
declared  the  sesthetic  reason  to  be  the  capstone  of  the  idealistic 
system.  The  work  of  art  is  that  phenomenon  in  which  the  reason 
attains  purest  and  fullest  development ;  art  is  the  true  organon  of 
philosophy.  It  is  in  art  that  the  <' spectator  thought"  has  to  learn 
what  reason  is.  Science  and  philosophy  are  one-sided  and  never 
completed  series  of  the  development  of  the  subjective  reason ;  only 
art  is  complete  in  all  its  works  as  entirely  realised  reason. 

After  he  had  written  the  Transcendental  Idealism  Schelling 
delivered  in  Jena  his  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  which 
carried  out  this  fundamental  thought  with  an  intelligent  apprecia^ 
tion  for  artistic  character  and  mode  of  production,  that  showed 
admirable  fineness  and  acuteness  especially  in  its  treatment  of 
poetry.  These  lectures,  not  printed  at  that  time,  determined  the 
whole  subsequent  development  of  aesthetics  by  their  influence  upon 
the  Jena  circle.  As  published  later  they  present  that  form,  which 
Schelling  gave  them  some  years  after,  when  delivering  them  in 
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Wdrzburg.  Id  this  later  form '  the  change  in  general  point  of  view, 
to  which  the  philosopher  had  meanwhile  ^vanced,  asserts  itseU 
still  more. 

8.  The  (esthetic  motif  was  active  also,  at  least  formally,  in  that 
a  common  systematic  biisis  waa  sought  for  the  Philosophy  of  Nature 
and  the  Transcendental  Philosophy.  The  former  treated  the  objec- 
tive, the  latter  the  subjective  reaaon ;  the  two,  however,  must  be 
indentical  in  their  ultimate  eaaence;  whence  this  phase  of  idealism 
is  called  the  System  of  Identity  (Jdentildt  system).  According  to 
this,  a  common  principle  is  required  lor  Nature  and  the  self.  Id 
the  ti'eatise  which  Schelling  entitled  ''Exposition  of  my  Syst«m 
of  Philosophy,"  this  common  principle  is  called  the  •'AbMltUe 
Beasoix "  or  the  "  Indifference  of  Nature  and  Spirit,  of  object  and 
subject";  for  the  highest  principle  can  be  determined  neither  as 
real  nor  as  ideal;  in  it  all  antitheses  must  be  obliterated.  The 
"  Absolute"  ia  here  as  undetermined  in  its  content,'  with  Schelling, 
as  in  the  old  "  negative  theology,"  or  as  in  Spinoza's  "  substance." 
With  the  latter  conception  it  has  in  common  the  property,  that  its 
phenomenal  manifestation  diverges  into  two  aeries,  the  real  and  the 
ideal,  Nature  and  Spirit  or  Mind.  This  kinship  with  Spinoza  as 
regards  his  thought,  Schelliiig  strengthened  by  formal  relationship, 
imitating  in  his  Exposition  the  schematism  of  the  Ethiet. 
Nevertheless  this  idealistic  Spinozism  is  different  throughout  from 
the  original  in  its  conception  of  the  world.  Both  desire  to  set  forth 
the  eternal  transmutation  of  the  Absolute  into  the  universe;  taut 
in  this  Spinoza  regards  the  two  attributes  of  materiality  and  coo- 
sciousness  as  completely  separate,  and  each  finite  phenomenon  as 
belonging  solely  to  one  of  the  two  spheres.  Schelling,  however, 
requires  that  "  Reality  "  and  "  Ideality  "  must  be  contained  in  every 
phenomenon,  and  construes  partieular  phenomena  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  two  elements  are  combined.  The  dialectical 
principle  of  abiolvte  idealism  is  the  quantitative  difference  betioeen  Ike 
real  and  the  ideal  factors  ;  the  Absolute  itself  is  just  for  this  reaaoD 
complete  indifference."  The  i-eal  sei-ies  is  that  in  which  the  objective 
factor  predominates  ("  iiberwiegt") ;  it  leads  from  matter  through 
light,  electricity,  and  chemism  to  the  organiam  —  the  relatively 
spiritual  manifestation  of  Nature.  In  the  ideal  series  the  subjective 
factot  predominates.     In  It  the  development  proceeds  from  morality 

1  In  the  coll.  works,  V.  363  ff.,  Aral  prrat«(l  1859. 

*  Schelllng's  disciple,  Oken,  ezpregaed  thl*  very  ch»r«ct«rl»lically  when  bo 
plmced  the  Abaolute,  already  called  God  by  him,  =  ±0. 

■  Schelling  illuBtratea  this  Rchematlcally  by  the  eiample  of  the  magnet,  in 
the  difterent  parts  of  which  north  and  south  magnetlBm  are  present  with  vary 
ing  intensities. 
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wd  soieiioe  to  the  toark  of  arty  the  relatively. most  natural  ajqpear* 
anoe  in  the  realm  of  Spirit  And  the  total  manifestation  of  the 
Abeolnte,  the  univer^ey  is,  therefore,  at  once  the  most  perfect  organ- 
ism and  the  most  perfect  work  of  art.' 

9.  In  this  system  Sehelling  would  comprehend  the  entire  issue  of 
the  investigations  which  had  previously  diverged  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  difFeresit  stages  of  the  self-differentiation  of  the  Absolute 
he  termed  at  first,  '<  potencies,"  but  soon  introduced  another  name, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  conception  of  the  matter.  This  was 
connected  with  the  religious  turn  which  the  thinking  of  the  Roman- 
ticists took  at  about  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  incitement  to  this  came  from  SMeiermacher. 
He  proved,  to  Uie  ^  Cultured  Despisers  of  Religion,''  that  the  mftiem 
of  reoBon  can  become  complete  only  in  religion.  In  this,  too,  wasa 
victory  for  the  assthetie  reason.  For  what  Schleiermacher  then 
preached  as  religion  (cf.  |  41,  6)  was  not  a  theoretical  or  practical 
behaviour  of  man,  but  an  aesthetic  relation  to  the  World-ground^  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  Therefore,  religion,  too,  was  in  his 
view  limited  to  pious  feeling,  to  the  complete  permeation  Tof  the 
individual  by  this  inward  relation  to  the  imiversal,  and  put  aside  all 
theoretical  form  and  practical  organisation.  For  the  same  reason 
Idligion  was  held  to  be  an  individual  matter,  and  positi^  religion 
was  traced  back  to  the  ''religious  genius'^  of  its  founder.  In  view 
of  this  kinship  we  can  understand  the  influence  which  Schleier- 
macher's  "  Beden ''  exercised  upon  Romanticism :  to  this  is  due  the 
indinaticm  of  the  latter  to  expect  from  religion  the  unitary' solution 
of  all  problems  of  mankind,  to  desire  to  bring  in  it  the  separated 
spheres  of  the  activity  of  civilisation  into  inner  and  intimate  union 
again,  and,  finally,  to  seek  the  eternal  wel&re  of  all  in  that  rule  of 
religion  over  all  spheres  of  life,  which  obtained  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  Schiller  created  an  idealised  Greece,  so  the  later  Roman- 
ticists created  an  idealised  Middle  Ages. 

Sehelling  followed  this  line  of  thought  with  great  acuteuess  and 
fineness  of  feeling.  Like  Spinoza,  he  now  named  the  Absolute ''  Ood  " 
or  the  "  Infinite,"  and  likewise  as  Spinoza  had  inserted  the  attri- 
butes and  the  ''infinite  modes"  (cf.  p.  409  f.) between  "substance  "  and 
the  particular  finite  realities,  so  the  "  potencies  ^'  are  now  regarded  as 
the  eternal  foruis  of  the  phenomenal  manifestation  of  Grod,  while 
the  empirical  particular  phenomena  are  the  finite  copies  of  these. 
But  when  in  this  sense  they  were  also  termed  by  Sehelling 
Ide€u  (in  his  Bruno  and  in    his   Method  of  Academical  Study) 

>W.,  L4,428.       .        ;  
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another  influence  still  oomes  to  light  in  this.  Schleiermacher  and 
Hegel,  the  latter  of  whom  had  exerted  a  personal  influence  upon 
Schelling  since  1801,  both  pointed  to  Plato;  but  the  philosophical 
knowledge  of  that  time  ^  still  saw  Plato's  doctrine  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  Neo-PkUonism^  which  conceived  of  the  Ideas  as  OodCs  vmon 
or  intuition  of  himself  {SeWstanschauung  Oottes),  And  so  Schelling's 
doctrine  turned  back  into  a  Neo-Platotiic  Idealism,  according  to 
which  the  '^Ideas''  formed  the  intermediate  link  through  which 
the  Absolute  became  transformed  into  the  world. 

This  religious  idealism  of  Schelling's  doctrine  of  Ideas  has  a 
number  of  parallel  and  succeeding  phenomena.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  these  personally  is  Fichte^s  later  doctrine,  in  which  he  paid  to 
the  victory  of  Spinozism  the  tribute  of  making  the  infinite  impulse 
of  the  I  proceed  forth  from  an  **  absolute  Being  "  {Sein)  and  be  di- 
rected toward  the  same.  For  finite  things,  he  held  fast  to  his  deduc- 
tion of  them  as  products  of  consciousness ;  but  the  infinite  activity 
of  this  consciousness  he  now  deduced  from  the  end  of  <<  imitating" 
an  absolute  Being,  the  deity,  and  hence  the  vocation  and  destiny  of 
man  appeared  to  him  no  longer  the  restless  activity  of  categorical 
imperative,  but  the  **  blessed  life  "  of  sinking  into  a  contemplatioo 
of  the  divine  original, — a  mystical  dying  note  of  the  mightf 
thinker's  life,  which  makes  the  victory  of  the  aesthetic  reasoa 
appear  in  its*  full  magnitude. 

The  religious  motif  was  followed  still  farther  by  Schelling's  dis- 
ciple Krause.  He  wished  to  combine  the  pantheistic  Weltanschauung 
of  idealism,  which  Schelling  even  at  that  time  still  defended  (in 
Spinozistic  fashion),  with  the  conception  of  divine  personality.  He, 
too,  regards  the  world  as  the  development  of  the  divine  "  essence/' 
which  is  distinctly  stamped  out  in  the  Ideas ;  but  these  ideas  are 
the  intuition  which  the  supreme  personality  has  of  himself  Essence 
{Wesen)  —  this  is  Krause's  term  for  God  —  is  not  indifferent  Rea- 
son, but  the  personal,  living  ground  of  the  world.  In  his  farther 
carrying  out  of  the  system,  which  was  characterised  as  "  Panen- 
theism,"  Krause  has  scarcely  any  other  originality  than  the  very 
objectionable  one  of  presenting  the  thoughts  common  to  the  whole 
idealistic  development  in  an  unintelligible  terminology,  which  he 
himself  invented,  but  declared  to  be  pure  German.  He  carries 
out,  especially,  his  conception  of  the  entire  life  of  reason  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ^^  Gliedbaa"  (in  German,  organism).  He  not 
only,  like   Schelling,  regards   the  universe   as  a  '^  Wesengliedhau^' 


*  On  Herbart's  independent  position,  the  importance  of  which  becomes  clear 
just  in  antithesis  to  that  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  see  above,  p.  584,  note  1. 
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(divine  organism),  but  also  regards  the  structures  of  society  as 
continuations  of  the  organic  vital  movement  beyond  the  individual 
man ;  every  union  {Band)  is  such  a  ^  Qliedbau,*^  and  inserts  itself 
again  into  a  higher  organism  as  a  member  {Olied),  and  the  course 
of  history  is  the  process  of  the  production  of  more  and  more  perfect 
and  comprehensive  unions. 

For  the  Romantic  osetheticSf  finally,  Schelling's  new  doctrine  gave 
rise  to  the  result  that  the  Neo-Platonic  conception  of  beauty,  as 
phenomenal  manifestation  of  the  Idea  in  the  sensuous,  became  again 
recognised  as  authoritative.  The  relation  of  inadequacy  between 
the  finite  appearance  and  the  infinite  Idea  agreed  with  Schlegel's 
principle  of  irony,  and  these  thoughts  Solger,  especially,  made  the 
basis  of  his  theory  of  art. 

10.  The  consummation  of  this  whole  rich  and  varied  development 
is  formed  by  Hegt^e  logical  idealiem.  He  signifies  in  the  main 
a  return  from  Schelling  to  Fichte,  a  giving  up  of  the  thought  that 
the  living  wealth  of  the  world  can  be  derived  or  deduced  from  the 
^^ Nothing"^  of  absolute  indifference,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  this 
empty  substance  again  to  spirit^  —  to  the  self-determined  subject. 
Such  knowledge,  however,  cannot  have  the  form  of  intuition  or 
immediate  perception  {Anschauung)^  which  Fichte  and  Schelling 
had  claimed  for  the  Ego  or  the  Absolute,  but  only  that  of  the  con- 
cqptian  or  notion  {Begriff).  If  all  that  is  real  or  actual  is  the  mani- 
festation of  spirit  or  mind,  then  metaphysics  coincides  with  the 
logic*  which  has  to  develop  the  creative  self-movement  of  spirit  as 
a  dialectical  necessity.  The  conceptions  into  which  mind  or  spirit 
takes  apart  and  analyses  its  own  content  are  the  categories  of  reality, 
the  forms  of  the  cosmic  life ;  and  the  task  of  philosophy  is  not  to 
describe  this  realm  of  forms  as  a  given  manifold,  but  to  comprehend 
them  as  the  moments  of  a  single  unitary  development.  The  dialec- 
tical method,  therefore,  serves,  with  Hegel,  to  determine  the 
essential  nature  of  particular  phenomena  by  the  eignificance  which 
they  have  as  members  or  links  in  the  self-unfolding  of  spirit. 
Instead  of  Spirit  (Oeist)  Hegel  also  uses  Idea  or  God.  It  is  the 
highest  task  that  has  ever  been  set  philosophy,  to  comprehend  the 
world  as  a  development  of  those  principles  or  determinations  which 
form  the  content  of  the  divine  mind. 


1  Hegel,  Fh&nowMH.  Varr.,  W.,  IL  14. 

*[GeUt^  as  in  f  20,  has  the  connotation  of  both  '*mind**  and  «*  spirit." 
The  former  seems  more  appropriate  where  logical  relations  are  tmder  considera- 
tion, though  the  latter  is  usually  retained  for  the  sake  of  tmifonnity.l 

*  This  metaphysical  logic  is  of  course  not  formal  logic,  but  in  its  determining 
principle  is  properly  Kant*s  transcendental  logic.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  «' phenomenon  **  is  for  Kant  a  human  mode  of  represenution,  for  Hegel  an 
obtiectiTe  externalising  of  the  Absolute  Spirit 


) 
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In  this,  Hrgel  sustains  not  onljr  to  the  G«nDUi  philosopliT,  bnt  to 
tlK  wbole  eariier  intellectual  inor«m«Dt.  a  nlatiOD  aimilar  to  tiul 
of  Proclos  to  Ore«k  thought : '  in  the  "schema  of  tzinittea  "  of  Posi- 
tioo.  Negation,  and  Sublxtioo  or  Becooeiliatioo,  aD  o 
vhieb  the  human  mind  haa  ever  thought  reality  or  its  ] 
groape,  are  woven  together  into  a  unified  sjsten.  Each  i 
assi^ed  place,  in  whi<^  its  neoessi^,  ita  relatire  jagtifiMtion,  m  wai 
to  become  manifest :  but  «ach  proves  by  this  aams  twtmuut  to  ta 
ooly  a  moment  or  factor  which  receives  its  true  value  only  wiien  it 
bar  been  pot  in  connection  with  the  rest  and  introdoced  into  the 
vbde.  It  is  to  be  shown  that  the  antitheses  and  conttadictions  df 
eiMoeptians  belong  to  the  nature  of  mind  itself,  and  thiu  also  to  the 
essential  nature  of  the  reality  which  iiofotds  from  it.  and  that  their 
trath  nmsists  jost  in  the  systematic  oonnectioo  in  which  the  cate- 
gories follow  from  one  another.  **Tbe  phenomenon  is  the  arisii^ 
and  passing  away,  which  itself  does  not  arise  and  pass  aw^,  hot 
■  is '  in-itself,  and  constitutes  the  reaUty  and  movement  of  the  life 
of  truth." ' 

Hegel's  philoaop^  is,  tfaersfixe^  esMiitiaUy  JharfDfieal,  a  iqnfgiiaiir 
(faAonitKm  q^  Ae  mtAne  sMtfcridl  tf  hiMorf.  He  posaswed  botli  tkt 
nsceasBiy  eraditioii  and  also  tfas  aowihsning  pow  wad.  fiaeana  af 
Feeling  for  the  diseorery  of  those  logieal  lelationa  TUott  wen  «l 
importance  for  him.  The  interest  in  his  philasophy  Hm  less  in  A* 
iwUTidoal  eoBceptionB,  which  he  took  fons  tte  ntaDeetDsl  Uboua  «( 
two  thousand  yean,  than  in  the  syatrmitic  tombimmtiam  wludk  hi 
brought  about  between  them :  and  just  by  this  means  hs  knew  tow 
to  portray  in  masterly  manner  the  meaning  and  aignifieaape  of  indi- 
vidoal  details,  and  to  throw  a  Boipnsii^  light  opoD  lon^atandiag 
sti  uctuies  of  thon^it  He,  indeed,  disidi^ed  in  eoBBse&on  with 
his  data  the  orMtninaen  (imoter)  of  [a  yrion]  con^rMtifte  tibo^ 
which  presents  the  actoal  reality,  not  as  it  offers  itself  empincaUy,  hot 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  dialectical  movement,  and  this  ncdatioa  of  tht 
actoal  matter  of  fact  might  be  objeetionaUe  where  tbs  attsapt  wai 
made  to  bring  empirical  material  into  a  ]diiloso{ducal  system,  as  ia 
the  philosophy  of  Nature,  the  history  of  [AiltMoiAy,  and  histuy  in 
general  All  the  more  brilliant  did  the  power  of  te  thinking  sit- 
urated  by  the  historical  spirit  prove  in  those  fields  where  it  ia  ^ 
express  province  of  philoeo[^cal  trektment,  mesely  to  rcAeet  on 


'  Ct  »iw»«.  i  20,  8. 

>  Thi«  HmuJiitamitm,  whicb  was  inharem  alnadr  in  Keku'*  Joeuiae  (rf 
KUOQ  {ct.  aboTF.  p.  SSU  f.),  (ouimI  'Ok  mam  vigoioM  iwfaai  ia  HertailH 
ElssticBm  (cL|41,  T  t).  TbisoM  iiHilhi^  i  iMliliilm  Ifcii  i— aliil  tlsmMt 
ia  tlw  nUiion  of  tte  two  knnchcs  o<  Gensaa  i '  i  ili^  ^cf.  aboM^  p.  Mi,  aMi> 
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undoubted  daia^  but  not  to  give  any  account  of  empirioal  reality^ 
So  Hegel  gave  as  ssthetics  a  historical  structure  built  up  of  the 
auiheUc  ideaU  ofmafMmd.  Following  Schiller's  method,  and  attach- 
ing himself  also  materially  to  Schiller's  results,  he  displayed  all  the 
fundamental  systematic  conceptions  of  this  science  in  the  well- 
arranged  series  of  the  symbolic,  the  classic,  and  the  romantic,  and 
likewise  divided  the  system  of  the  arts  into  architecture,  sculptaire, 
painting,  music,  and  poetry.  So^  too,  from  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  rdigion  as  being  the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  absolute 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  imaginative  representation  {VorsteUung}  his 
philosophy  of  religion  develops  the  gtagea  of  Us  poaitiee  recUisaiion 
in  the  natural  religion  of  magic,  fire  worship,  and  animal  symbc^ism, 
in  the  religion  of  spiritual  individuality  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  intellectual,  and  finally  in  the  absolute  religion  whichirepre- 
sents  God  as  what  he  is,  the  triune  Spirit.  Here,  with  a  deep^ing 
knowledge  of  his  material,  H^el  has  everywhere  drawn  the  main 
lines  in  which  the  empirical  treatment  of  these  same  subjects  later 
moved,  and  set  up  the  philosophical  categories  for  the  general  con- 
sideration of  historical  ^ts  as  a  whole. 

The  same  is  true,  also,  of  his  treatment  of  universal  history. 
Hegel  understood  by  Objective  Spirit  the  active  and  influential  living 
body  of  individuals,  which  is  not  created  by  these,  but  rather  forms 
the  source  from  which  they  proceed  as  regards  their  spiritual  life. 
The  abstract  form  of  this  body  is  called  Bight ;^  it  is  the  Objective 
Spirit  ^'  in  itself."  The  subjection  of  the  subjective  disposition  of 
the  individual  to  the  commands  of  the  common  consciousness  the 
philosopher  calls  ^morality"  while  he  retains  the  name  of  << Sittlichr 
Mt "  [social  morality  or  the  moral  order]  for  the  realisation  of  the 
common  consciousness  in  the  State.  In  the  immanent  living  activity 
of  the  human  reason  the  state  is  the  highest;  beyond  this  are  only 
art,  religion^  and  science,  which  press  forward  to  the  Absolute 
Spirit  The  state  is  the  realisation  of  the  ethical  Idea;  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  people  become  visible ;  it  is  in  its  Idea  the  living  work 
of  art,  in  which  the  inwardness  of  the  human  reason  comes  forth 
into  outer  manifestation.  But  this  Idea,  from  which  the  system  of 
the  forms  and  functions  of  political  life  derives,  appeara.  in  the 
actual  world  only  in  the  individual  structures  of  the  states  which 
arise  and  pass  away.  Its  only  true  and  full  realisation  Kuniveraai 
hiMtorfff  in  which  the  peoples  enter  successively,  to  live  out  their 
spirit  in  the  work  of  state  formation,  and  then  retire  frfmi.:the  stage. 


r  '", 


1  Hence  Hegel  treats  the  doctrine  of  Objective  Spirit  under  Hhe  title  Philoso- 
pkff  of  Bight  {ReehtaphiUmophU), 
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itself ;  hence  the  forms  of  the  empirical  world  ascend  from  maittef 
to  the  imponderables,  then  to  the  organism,  consciousness,  self 
consciousness,  reason,  right,  morality,  and  the  social  morality  of  the 
state,  successively,  to  apprehend  the  Absolute  Spirit  in  art,  religion, 
and  science;  hence  the  history  of  philosophy  begins  with  the  cate- 
gories of  material  existence,  and  becomes  complete  after  all  its 
fortunes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  self-comprehending  Idea;  hence, 
finally,  the  entrance  into  this  ''  system  of  the  reason,"  also,  will  best 
be  found  by  making  it  clear  to  one's  self  how  the  human  mind 
begins  with  the  sensuous  consciousness,  and  by  the  contradictions 
of  this  is  driven  to  an  ever  higher  and  deeper  apprehension  of  itself, 
nntH  it  finds  its  rest  in  philosophical  knowledge,  in  the  science  of 
the  conception.  The  inter-relation  of  all  these  developments  Hegel 
has  set  forth  with  obscure  language  and  many  mysterious  and 
thoughtful  intimations,  in  his  Phenomenology. 

In  this  system  of  reason  every  particular  has  its  truth  and  reality 
only  in  its  being  a  moment  in  the  development  of  the  whole.  Only 
as  such  is  it  real  in  concretOj  and  only  as  such  is  it  comprehended 
by  philosophy.  But  if  we  take  it  abstractly,  if  we  think  it  in  its 
isolation,  in  which  it  exists  not  reatUer^  but  only  according  to  the 
subjective  apprehension  of  the  understanding,  then  it  loses  that 
connection  with  the  whole,  in  which  its  truth  and  actual  reality 
consists:  then  it  appears  as  accidental  and  without  reason.  But 
as  such,  it  exists  only  in  the  limited  thinking  of  the  individual 
subject.  For  philosophical  knowledge,  the  principle  holds,  that 
what  is  reasonable  is  real,  and  what  is  real  is  reasonable.^  The 
System  of  Reason  is  the  sole  reality. 

I  43.  The  Metaphyiios  of  the  LrratioiiaL 

The  ^dialectic  of  history"  willed  it  that  the  System  of  Reason 
should  also  change  into  its  opposite,  and  that  the  insight  into  the 
insurmountability  of  the  barriers  which  the  attempt  to  deduce  all 
phenomena  from  one  fundamental  principle  necessarily  encounters, 
caused  other  theories  to  arise  close  beside  the  idealistic  doctrines 
alrestdy  treated;  and  these  other  theories  found  themselves  thereby 
forced  to  maintain  the  unreason  of  the  Worldrground.  The  first  to 
pass  through  this  process  was  the  many-sided  agent  of  the  main 
development,  the  Proteus  of  idealism,  Schelling.  The  new  in  this 
movement  is  not  the  knowledge  that  the  rational  consciousness 
always  has  ultimately  something  for  its  content,  which  it  simply 

» Vorrede  zur  BeehUphilos^  W^  VIll.  17. 
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■  In  fact,^  theie  is  no  continuous  transition  from  the  Absolute  to 
the  concrete  reality;  the  origin  of  the  world  of  sense  from  God  is 
thinkable  only  by  a  leap  (Sprung),  a  breaking  oS  from  the  condition 
of  absoluteness.  A  ground  for  this — Schelling  still  teaches  here — 
is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  Absolute  nor  in  the  Ideas :  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  latter  the  possibility  at  least  is  given.  For  to  the 
Ideas  as  the  '<  antitype ''  or  counterpart  of  the  Absolute,  in  which  it 
beholds  itself,  the  self-subsistence  of  the  archetype  communicates 
itself,  — the./V'eeclom  of  that  which  is  in  itself  {" Lh-tich-selbti-^ins**). 
In  this  lies  the  possibility  of  the  failing  auxiy  of  ike  Ideas  from  Chd, 
of  their  assuming  metaphysical  indq>endencey  by  which  they  become 
actual  and  empirical,  i,e,  finite.  But  this  falling  away  is  not  neces- 
sary and  not  comprehensible:  it  is  a  fact  wUkout  rational  ground; 
not,  howeyer,  a  single  eyent,  but  as  timeless  and  eternal  as  the  Abso- 
lute and  the  Ideas.  We  see  that  the  religious  colouring  of  this  doc- 
trine comes  from  Kant's  theory  of  the  radical  evil  as  a  deed  of  the 
inteUigible  character,  while  the  philosophical,  on  the  conteury,  comes 
from  Fichte's  conception  of  the  free  acts  of  the  ego,  which  have  no 
rationale.  On  this  apostasy,  therefore,  rests  the  actnalisation  of  the 
Ideas  in  the  world.  Hence  the  content  of  the  actual  reality  is  rational 
and  divine;  for  it  is  Grod's  Ideas  that  are  actual  in  it:  their  being 
aetualy  however,  is  apostasy,  sin,  and  unreason.  This  reality  of  the 
Ideas  external  to  Grod  is  Nature,  But  its  divine  essence  strives  back 
to  the  original  ground  and  archetype,  and  this  return  of  things  into 
Ood  is  history,  the  epic  composed  in  the  mind  of  God,  whose  Iliad 
is  the  farther  and  further  departure  of  man  from  God,  and  whose 
Odyssey  is  his  return  to  God.  Its  final  purpose  is  the  reconciliation 
of  the  apostasy,  the  reuniting  of  the  Ideas  with  God,  the  cessation  of 
their  self-subsistence.  Individuality  also  experiences  this  change 
of  fortunes :  its  self ness  (Ichheit)  is  intelligible  freedom,  self-deter- 
mination— breaking  loose  from  the  Absolute:  its  deliverance  is  a 
Bufamergence  in  the  Absolute. 

In  similar  manner  Frederick  Schlegd*  msAe  the  ^^triplicity"  of 
the  infinite,  the  finite,  and  the  return  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
the  principle  of  his  later  theory,  which  professed  to  maintain  the 
oontradictions  of  the  actual  as  a  fact,  to  explain  them  from  the 
fidl,  and  to  reconcile  them  through  subjection  to  divine  revelation ; 
bat  merely  concealed,  with  great  pains,  the  philosophical  impotence 
of  its  author  under  the  exposition  employed. 

• 

1  Schelling,  Beligion  und  PhUoMphU,  W.,  L  6,  pp.  38  fF. 
:   <  In  the  Philo9ophi9che  VoHetungtn,  edited  by  Windischmann  (1804-1806), 
awl  likewise  later  in  the  PhUosophie  des  Lebem  and  the  Fhilo»ophie  der 
GesckkhU  (1828-1829). 
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:v  I'ho  ma»ilo!>'  of  S^^Hng,  on  the  contraiy,  oould  not  free  itself 
\\\\\\\  \\\x^  lUioo  «hNiH«vrr«Hl  |u\^bl^iu.  The  monism,  which  bad  alwaji 
iVMiliNtUiNl  hi!i  lluni|;ht,  forotsi  him  to  the  question,  whether  the 
liisMUdl  x\\  \\w  U\\\\\^  Aw*v  was  not  ultimately  to  be  found  in  the 
AU,*lulo  \UA\  Aiui  this  tvuld  be  aHirmed  only  if  the  irraH(mai 
^Asi  ii\Au^iruxsi  A*  :\t  nB»r«i«Y  ^f^\f  Ah^Jute  itMrlf.  From  the  point 
,^l  \kr\n  %\t  this  i)um;j;V.u  SoV/,:nj  l^*Ame  friendly  to  the  mysticism 
,vt  ,1Ua*>  >^^^Mir  1**5  tv  ,'^:4  !  \.  Thss  wjis  broucht  near  to  him  hj 
l4*>  u\lri\\^wi>.«^  ^  ;iii  Kt*:«  v^^c  Baojitr.  The  laxxer  himself  hid 
i^><ii\^i  5,:>  nUu;u*u*  \>ti;  :■^»^a:  Iv^t^iss*  *3i  from  Boehme^s  French 
)^^,M^>K^i  X  ¥*k->*v  A2>,v  h,"0ii3;f  t^s  lo  ibe  CAihoiic  faith,  hid 
fki»Nv.>»«^i  5.i>  »^x>5«vjs4x  »-.:i  •\Sic?tr*  faaasae  eexiias  and  ua- 
*w»*>s>A»,W.  4<.'^'c\v,'C-4*5i,'tf.  ^-c  kjbr.T^iiX  4xii  F^riwazi  ibosghtt.  The 
,>L^-j.jw.  \jf;>sk  ;iaii^  v.-^?^  *.:j^i  i^xl  VTS5*.  xi^tf  li*  cocTse  of  the 
^-*¥  ,v  **kfci.  m  K'  «»>  ;j^  -xu^??  -"i^  i^'^v.  iiii.  vi>,  TAi  *zl:  »  or  nTin^li 
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unreason  of  the  particular  will.  In  this  way  the  development  of 
the  actual  leads  from  the  unreason  of  the  primordial  will  (deuB 
implicitus)  to  the  self-knowledge  and  self-determination  of  reason 
(deu8  explicitus)} 

3.  Thus  at  last  religion  became  for  Schelling  the  ''organon  of  phil- 
osophy/' as  art  had  been  earlier.  Since  the  process  of  Grod's  self- 
development  goes  on  in  the  revelations,  with  which  in  the  human 
mind  he  beholds  himself,  all  momenta  of  the  divine  nature  must 
appear  in  the  succession  of  ideas  which  man  in  his  historical 
development  has  had  of  Grod.  Hence  in  the  FhUowphy  of  Mythol- 
ogy and  RevekUiony  the  work  of  Schelling's  old  age,  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  gained  from  the  history  of  all  religions :  in  the  progress 
from  the  natural  religions  up  to  Christianity  and  its  different  forms 
the  self-revelation  of  Grod  makes  its  way  from  dark  primordial  will 
to  the  spirit  of  reason  and  of  love.  Grod  develops  or  evolves  in 
and  by  revealing  himself  to  men.* 

In  its  methodical  form  this  principle  reminds  us  strongly  of 
Hegel's  conception  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  ''the  Idea 
comes  to  itself,"  and  the  happy  combination  and  fineness  of  feeling 
with  which  Schelling  has  grouped  and  mastered  the  bulky  material 
of  the  history  of  religions  in  these  lectures  shows  itself  throughout 
akin  and  equal  in  rank  to  the  Hegelian  treatment  But  the  funda- 
mental philosophical  conception  is  yet  entirely  different.  Schelling 
terms  the  standpoint  of  this  his  latest  teaching,  metaphysical  em- 
piricism. His  own  earlier  system  and  that  of  Hegel  he  now  calls 
negative  philosophy :  this  philosophy  may  indeed  show  that  if  Grod 
once  reveals  himself,  he  does  it  in  the  forms  of  natural  and  historical 
reality  which  are  capable  of  dialectical  a  priori  construction.  But 
thai  he  reveals  himself  and  thus  transmutes  himself  into  the  world, 
dialectic  is  not  able  to  deduce.  This  cannot  be  deduced  at  all ;  it  is 
only  to  be  escperiencedy  and  experienced  from  the  way  in  which  God 
reveals  him^lf  in  the  religious  life  of  mankind.  To  understand  from 
this  process  Grod  and  his  self-evolution  into  the  world  is  the  task  of 
positive  philosophy. 

Those  who  both  immediately  and  later  derided  Schelling's  Phil- 
osophy of  Mythology  and  Revelation  as  ^' Ghkostidsm*^  scarcely 
knew,  perhaps,  how  well  founded  the  comparison  was.  They  had 
in  mind  only  the  fantastic  amalgamation  of  mythical  ideas  with 
philosophical  conceptions,  and  the  arbitrariness  of  cosmogonio  and 
theogonic  oonstructions.     The  true  resemblance,  however,  consists 


1  Cf.  aboye,  p.  290  f . 

s  Cf.  ConstanUn  Frantz,  Schelling't  PosUive  Philosophie  (Cdtb«n,  1879 1). 
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ta  tUJi^  that  as  tlia  OnotfcieB  gave  to  the  irmifwa  of  mligioii0»  in  Iki 
miAtft  of  whiofa  thej  wwre  steadings  the  lignifauiofi  of  a  hisloty  of 
the  nnivene  and  the  dirim  powets  ruling  in  it^  ao  noir  Hahnlliag 
set  forth  the  development  of  human  ideas  of  Ood  as  the  deveUp- 
nent'pfifiod  faimiielf. 

•'4.  Irrationaliam  oame  to  its  full  development  in  SUkopenhaiur  hj 
the  remoral  of  the  xeligioas  element.  The  dark  nzgcttioj  or  inatmok 
directed  only  toward  itself  iqipeara  with  him  nnder  fhe  name  A 
ithe^  isflt  to  UvBj  aa  the  essence  of  all  things,  aa  tiie  fhingjn-itadt 
(of..y  41,  9).  In  its  conception,  this  will,  directed  mily  towaidi 
itself  has  a  formal  vesembhuioe  to  Kohte^  ^infinite  doin^'*  just  si 
Jiraaiithe  case  with  ScUegePs  irony  (cf.  |  4%  6) :  bat  in  both  cassi 
the  real  difference  irall  the  greater.  The  activity  directed  ada^ 
toward  itself  is  with  nohto  the  autonomy  of  Mhioal  aelf-determimi^ 
iion,  with  Schlegel  the  arbitraTy  play  of  fancy,  witii  SehtipenhaiMr 
the  ab90hU€  tmreamm  of  an  oi^joMftn  wOL  Sinob  this  will  on^ 
oreaies  itself  perpetnally,  it  is  the  never  satisfied,  the  tmAqfyy  lirBBi : 
and  since  the  world  as  nothing  but  the  seUteowledge*  (aelf-revelatioa 
>— obgectification)  df'.this  will,  it  most  be  a  world  of  miseiy  and 
suffering.  ■■■ 

Pmrimiwm^  thus  grounded  metaphysically,  is  now  atrengtlieiisd 
by  Bohopenhaaer  ^  by  means  of  the  hedonistie  estimate  of  tills  itadf. 
iiAill  human  life  flows  on  continually  betweeti  willing  and  attaining: 
Rat  to  will  is  pain,  is  the  ache  of  the  ^  not-jFet^tisfied.''  Hence 
^pain  is  the  positive  feeling,  and  pleasure  consists  only  in  the  removal 
of  a  pain.  Hence  pain  must  preponderate  in  the  life  of  will  under 
all  circumstances,  and  actual  life  confirms  this  conclusion.  Compare 
the  pleasure  of  the  beast  that  devours  with  the  torture  of  the  one 
that  is  being  devoured — ^^and  you  will  be  able  to  estimate  with 
approximate  correctness  the  proportion  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the 
"world  in  general.  Hence  man's  life  always  ends  in  the  complaint, 
that  the  best  lot  is  never  to  be  born  at  all. 

If  life  is  suffering,  then  only  sympathy  can  be  the  fundamental 
ethical  feeling  (cf.  §  41,  9).  The  individual  will  is  immoral  if  it 
increases  the  hurt  of  another,  or  also  if  it  is  merely  indifferent 
toward  it ;  it  is  moral  if  it  feels  ahother^s  hurt  as  its  own  and  seeks 
to*aHeviate  it  From  the  standpoint  of  sympathy  Schopenhauer 
gat^  his  psychological  explanation'  of  the  ethical  life.  But  this 
alleviation  of  the  hurt  is  only  a  palliative :  it  doee  not  abolish  the 
wiU«  and  with  the  wiU  its  tmhappiness  persists.  ^  The  sun  bums 
perpetual  noon.*"    The  misery  of  life  remains  always   the   same: 

*  ir«rW«t  Witt  mmd  Mm.  I.  §§»«!.:  U.  ch.  4«  :  P'ir^^:  U  ch.  11  f. 
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only  the  form  in  which  it  is  represented  in  idea  alters.  The  special 
shapes  change,  but  the  content  is  always  the  same.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  mention  of  a  progress  in  history ;  intellecttial  perfecting 
alters  nothing  in  the  will  which  constitutes  the  essential  nature  of 
man.  History  shows  only  the  endless  sorrow  of  the  will  to  lire, 
which  with  an  ever-new  cast  of  characters  constantly  presents  the 
same  tragi-comedy  before  itself.^  On  this  ground  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer  has  no  interest  in  history ;  history  teaches  only  indi- 
vidual &cts ;  there  is  no  rational  science  of  it. 

A  deliverance  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  will  would  be  possible 
only  through  the  negation  or  denial  of  the  will  itself  But  this  is 
a  mystery.  For  the  will,  the  ty  mu  way — the  one  and  all  —  the  only 
Bealy  is  indeed  in  its  very  nature  self-affirmation ;  how  shall  it  deny 
itself  ?  But  the  Idea  of  this  deliverance  is  present  in  the  mystical 
asceticism,  in  the  mortification  of  self,  in  the  contempt  of  life  and 
all  its  goods,  and  in  the  peace  of  soul  that  belongs  to  an  absence 
of  wishes.  This,  Schopenhauer  held,  is  the  import  of  the  Indian 
religion  and  philosophy,  which  began  to  be  known  in  Europe  about 
his  time.  He  greeted  this  identity  of  his  teaching  with  the  oldest 
wisdom  of  the  human  race  as  a  welcome  confirmation,  and  now 
called  the  world  of  idea  the  veil  of  Maia,  and  the  negation  of  the 
will  to  live  the  entrance  into  Nirvana.  But  the  unreasonable  will 
to  live  would  not  let  the  philosopher  go.  At  the  close  of  his  work 
he  intimates  that  what  would  remain  after  the  annihilation  of  the 
will,  and  with  that,  of  the  world  also,  would  be  for  all  those  who 
are  still  full  of  will,  certainly  nothing;  but  consideration  of  the  life 
of  the  saints  teaches,  that  while  the  world  with  all  its  suns  and 
milky  ways  is  nothing  to  them,  they  have  attained  blessedness  and 
peace.    <<  In  thy  nothing  I  hope  to  find  the  all" 

If  an  absolute  deliverance  is  accordingly  impossible, — were  it 
ever  possible,  then  in  view  of  the  ideality  of  time  there  could  be  no 
world  whatever  of  the  affirmation  of  the  will,  —  there  is  yet  a  rela- 
tive deliverance  from  sorrow  in  those  intellectual  states  in  which 
the  pure  willess  subject  of  knowing  is  active,  viz.  in  disinterested 
contemplation  and  disinterested  thought  The  object  for  both  of 
these  states  he  finds  not  in  particular  phenomena,  but  in  the  eternal 

^  Hence  the  thought  of  grafting  the  optimiBm  of  the  Hegelian  deyelopment 
system  on  this  will-irrationalism  of  Sdiopenliauer's  after  the  pattern  of  Schel- 
lliig*s  Doctrine  of  Freedom  was  as  mistaken  as  the  hope  of  reaching  speculative 
revolts  by  the  method  of  indactire  natural  science.  And  with  the  organic 
combination  of  the  two  impossibilities,  eren  a  thinker  so  intelligent  and  so  deep 
and  many-sided  in  his  subtle  inyestigations  as  Edward  von  Hartmann,  could 
have  only  the  success  of  a  meteor  that  daules  for  a  brief  period  (Die  PhUoeo- 

Chte  des  Unbewtttaten,  Berlhi,  1860)  [Eng.  tr.  The  PhUoeophy  of  the  UnconteiouM, 
y  E.  C.  Coupland,  Lond.  1884]. 
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e  object ification  of  the  will  —  the  Ideas-  This  PUtonie 
^_iu  kiiit]  iiigian)  element,  however  {as  is  the  case  also  with  the 
assumption  of  the  iutelligible  character),  fits  with  extreme  diffioultj 
into  Schopenhauer's  metaphysical  system,  according  to  which  all 
particularising  of  the  will  is  thought  as  only  an  i<lea  iii  space  and 
time ;  but  it  gives  the  philosopher  opixirtunity  to  employ  Schiller'i 
principle  of  disinterested  contemplation  in  the  happiest  manner  to 
complete  his  theory  of  life.  The  will  becomes  free  from  itself 
when  it  is  able  to  represent  to  itself  in  thought  its  object  ification 
without  any  ulterior  purpase.  The  miserj'  of  the  irrational  World- 
will  ia  mitigated  by  morality ;  In  art  and  science  it  is  overcome. 


b 
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R.  Eucken,  Geschichtt  und  Kritik  der  Orundbegriffe  der  Oegeuwart.    Leipa 
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H.  Siebert,   Gesehichte  der  neueren  deutachen  Philoaaphie  seit  Hegel,     G6t- 

tingen,  1898. 
Ph.  Damiron,  Essai  8ur  VHistoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France  au  19*  Sikcle* 

Paris,  1834. 
H.  Tftine,  Les  Philo8ophes  Classiques  Fran^ais  au  19*  Siecle,    Paris,  1867. 

F.  Rayalsson,  La  Philosophie  en  France  au  19*  Silcle.    Paris,  1868. 

L.  Ferraz,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France  au  19*  Siede,  8  toIs.    Paris, 

1880-1889. 
P.  Janet,  Les  Maitres  de  la  Pensee  Modeme,    Paris,  1883. 
E.  I)e  Roberty,  La  Philosophie  du  Siicle,    Paris,  1891. 
Ch.  Adam,  La  Philosophie  en  France,  pr,  Moitie  du  19*  Sikcle,    Paris,  1894. 
L.  Liard,  Les  Logiciens  Anglais  Conlemporains,    Paris,  1878. 
Th.  Ribot,  La  Psychologic  Anglaise  Contemporaine.    Paris,  1870. 
D.  Masson,  Recent  English  Philosophy,  3d  ed.    Lond.  1877. 
Har.  Hdfifding,  Einleitung  in  die  englische  Philosophie  der  Gegenwart,    Leips. 

1890. 
f^  Ferri,  Essai  sur  VHistoire  de  la  Philosophic  en  Italic  au  19*  Siicle.    Paris, 

1809. 
K.  Werner,  Die  italienische  Philosophie  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.    Vienna,  1884  ff. 
[O.  Pfleiderer,  The  Development  of  Rational  Theology  since  Kant,    Lond.  and 

N.Y.  1891.] 
[L.  Stephen,  The  English  Utilitarians,  3  toIs.    Lond.  and  N.Y.  1900.] 
[J.  T.  Merz,  A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  19th  Century,  Vol.  L 

1896.] 

The  history  of  philosophical  principles  is  closed  with  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  German  systems  at  the  boundary  between  the  eighteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries.  A  survey  of  the  succeeding  development 
in  which  we  are  still  standing  to-day  has  far  more  of  literary-his- 
torical than  of  properly  philosophical  interest  For  nothing  essen- 
tially and  valuably  new  has  since  appeared.  The  nineteenth  century 
is  far  from  being  a  philosophical  one ;  it  is,  in  this  respect  perhaps 
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n^^mrjn  vui  Afu^sx^  A.O.  T^  ^ak  in  BBe^sL's  'wigTragp,  •me  sngnr 
«w  rhiir  rhi(  W^hmM  of  inr  tame.  «i  isuvr  wtcfa.  tfa»  'imniwuif  nBircr 
TgA  "irawn  nf>truriri  t^  insisr.  ia  kepc  fsmiL  TnrTriny  jiwani  and  n 
if^i^f,  ;uift  fmtn  ^n^oyiiu^  itself  in  ica  'iwa  pasiiliar  lunnaL^  Tbe 
{>htliViAphii*>:u  linerakDtre  ot  dut  onufteendL  '^einny  f&  indeecL  tszaen- 
ifi'^^^nivi^tii,  aiui^T^ia^aiwptaHipiayQf  2lldie<»^^  difiseedttf 
f4^}iii,  wlu^iihttehemiwaftsedo^erteiisfEQiiLdia-i&vsaf  t&sfi^ 
CtM  mt^llf^'^ukl  lif^  hae  ^cruwn  Inzxiriaiiiiy  ni  aH  agheres  of  acicaice 
1le^^  pnhiin  life,  fA ffMStfjami  rif  art;  die germTnant  t&oug&ai of  hiifoorr 
hn^^e  h^en  ^umhineit  in  an  aimmK  rmTmnwaraMe  woiItJL  of  rf^fem^^^ 
eiHlihtn«r*i«we  into  1114117  9tmRtirrF»  of  peiaonallj  iniipreaHrre  di^azL 
hnt  even  men  like  Hamilton  ami  Coate,  Tfke  Bosnzni  ami  Locze, 
hjk^e  their  ultimate  <ti^i&*anee  oolj  in  tbe  energj  <rf  tibought  ami 
Anenemi  of  feeling  with  vhir.h  the^  hare  aarfejsd  tbe  tjpical  eon- 
eeptioiM  and  prin^nplea  of  the  pait,  and  shaped  t&em  to  new  life  and 
ri^r^r.  And  the  general  coarse  of  thnnght,  as  indseated  b^  die 
pfohlemn  whieh  intereat  and  the  eooiceptioaa  that  are  fonned  in  our 
fMfi^Mtj}  mo^ea  along  the  lines  of  antitheses  that  have  been  txans- 
mitf.ed  t/'^  u«  tbrongh  bistoTj,  and  hare  at  most  been  giTen  a  imr 
Utrm  in  their  empirieal  e^nyressioiL 

Viif  the  dedftive  faetor  in  the  philosopbical  morement  of  the 
nineteenth  cjf:u%nrj  \n  donbtless  the  question  as  to  tbe  degree  di 
huy^r^JMitf,  whi/;h  \\\f'.  natnral-<»r:i^nce  oonceptioa  of  phenomena  maj 
vSauu  f(»T  our  vifjw  of  t.hf*  world  and  life  as  a  whole.  The  influence 
w)i\r)i  t.hi.H  Mfi^t/'ial  Hf'if.ucc.  hail  ;;jained  over  philosophr  and  the 
inf^'IN-rf.iial  lif*!  ?ih  a  wholf;  w;iH  checked  and  repressed  at  the  begin- 
r»ir»^  of  t,h*?  nin**t/r#'nt.h  century,  to  grow  again  afterwards  with  all 
the  pirt'UhT  power.  The  inetaphysics  of  the  seventeenth,  and  there- 
f/rt'e  the  P'rilight^^fhinent  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  were  in  the  main 
under  the  dr>niinanee  of  the  f  ft  inking  of  natural  science.  The  con- 
ception of  the  universal  conformity  to  law  on  the  part  of  all  the 
iw.tiial  world,  the  search  for  the  simplest  elements  and  forms  of 
o('ciirrenc!e  nnd  cosmic  y)rocesses,  the  insight  into  the  invariable 
nivM'HMity  whieh  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  change,  —  these  determined 
thenretiral  investigation.  The  "natural"  was  thus  made  a  general 
Ntandiird  for  measuring  tlu^  value  of  every  particular  event  or  expe- 

'  Ih^Knl.  lirvUnrr  Antnttnrrde,  \V.,  VI.,  XXXV. 

•To  Iho  lllrriiry  lilHtoiiciil  liit<'reMt  in  this  tield,  which  is  so  hard  to  master 
on  arrntnit  of  Iin  itniltl|i)lrity,  ih«*  author  has  been  devoting  the  labor  of  many 
ypiiVK  'V\\r>  prodiu't  of  thlH  ho  is  now  pennitted  to  hope  soon  to  present  as 
rtiNM^Ial  par!^  of  tho  third  (HUpph-nu'ntary)  volume  of  his  Geschichte  der  neueren 
VhiloihiiiHie  (2d  «h1.  I/t^ips.  \HW)).  In  this  can  be  carried  oat  in  detail  and 
pMvwt  what  horo  can  only  be  briefly  sketched. 
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rience.  The  spread  of  this  mechanical  way  of  regarding  the  world 
was  met  by  the  German  Philosophy  with  the  fundamental  thought, 
that  all  that  is  known  in  this  way  is  but  the  phenomenal  form  and 
vehicle  of  a  purposefully  developing  inner  world,  and  that  the  true 
comprehension  of  the  particular  has  to  determine  the  significance 
that  belongs  to  it  in  a  purposeful  connected  whole  of  life.  The 
historical  WeUa^ischauung  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  thought 
which  the  System  of  Reason  desired  to  trace  out 

These  two  forces  contend  with  each  other  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  our  century.  And  in  the  warfare  between  them  all  arguments 
from  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  philosophy  have  been  pref- 
sented  in  the  most  manifold  combinations,  but  without  bringing  any 
new  principles  into  the  field.  If  the  victory  seems  gradually  to 
incline  toward  the  side  of  the  principles  of  Democritus,  there  are 
two  main  motifs  favourable  to  this  in  our  decades.  The  first  is  of 
essentially  intellectual  nature,  and  is  the  same  that  was  operative 
in  the  times  of  intellectual  life  of  previous  centuries:  it  is  the 
simplicity  and  deamess  to  perception  or  imagination  {anschatdiche 
Einfachheit),  the  certainty  and  definiteness  of  the  natural-science 
knowledge.  Formulated  mathematically  and  always  demonstrable 
in  experience,  this  promises  to  exclude  all  doubt  and  opinions,  and 
all  trouble  of  interpretative  thought.  But  far  more  efficient  in  our 
day  is  the  evident  ^itility  of  natural  science.  The  mighty  trans- 
formation in  the  exteinial  relations  of  life,  which  is  taking  place 
with  rapid  progress  before  our  eyes,  subjects  the  intellect  of  the 
average  man  irresistibly  to  the  control  of  the  forms  of  thought  to 
which  he  owes  such  great  things,  and  on  this  account  we  live  under 
the  sign  of  Baconianism  (cf.  above,  p.  386  f.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  heightened  culture  of  our  day  has  kept 
alive  and  vital  all  questions  relating  to  the  value  which  the  social 
tuid  historical  life  has  for  the  individual.  The  more  the  political 
tad  social  development  of  European  humanity  has  entered  upon  the 
epoch  when  the  influences  of  masses  make  themselves  felt  in  an 
increasing  degree,  and  the  more  pronounced  the  power  with  which 
the  collective  body  asserts  its  influence  upon  the  individual,  even 
in  his  mental  and  spiritual  life,  the  more  does  the  individual  make 
his  struggle  against  the  supremacy  of  society,  and  this  also  finds 
expression  in  the  philosophic  reflections  of  the  century.  The  con- 
test between  the  views  of  the  world  and  of  life  which  spring  respec- 
tively from  history  and  from  natural  science,  has  gone  on  most 
violently  at  the  point  where  the  question  will  ultimately  be  decided, 
in  what  degree  the  individual  owes  what  makes  his  life  worth  living 
to  himself,  and  in  what  degree  he  is  indebted  to  the  influences  of  the 


ftnvimnintr  wbnle.  L'ni venal Jan  and  indiviilnalism,  as  m  dw  iijm 
of  th«  R«iMiii«n(te,  have  mem  inor«  cUahM  in  vioJi^oc  oppositiofu 

ir  ■»».  AT*!  M  l:«init  iMt  from  tix  ptiiUMopliic«i  fiteraSoxe  at  dtn 
««iitnT7  smd  <^niphwiiiw  Ilwifte  movem^iita  in  which  the  above  rhw 
t«rititic  uitith«sis  haii  fi/nnii  ita  mcMt  impartaDt  BuuufesCafim,  «• 
hav*  to  do  prioiaril?  with  the  qoestioa.  in  what  wnae  the  psTducal 
life  can  be  Babjected  to  th*  Eoetbods  ami  cuucepts  of  natural  acwaca^ 
for  it  i»  in  eonn«ntian  with  this  point  that  the  qoestiou  most  first  \m 
d*c\AfA  ol  Che  right  of  th«ae  mMhods  aad  concepts  to  afasolote  aar- 
(Tm((nty  in  philonophy .  For  thia  reason  the  question  as  to  the  task, 
the  method,  and  the  ajiitematic  significance  of  jmftkoioffg  has  nenr 
ht^n  morn  ri^uTcninly  nonteHteii  than  in  the  nineteenth  centary,  and 
thtt  limitation  of  thi«  «cteuc«  U>  a  purely  empirical  tT«atment  has 
appmred  to  bfi  tlw  tmly  pomible  way  out  of  the  ditBcnIlies.  Thus 
psyrtbology,  as  tltc  latent  among  the  special  disciplines,  has  eoiB- 
pleted  its  »<!paraltnn  from  philowtphr,  at  least  as  regards  the  fonda- 
mental  princnples  of  its  problem  and  method. 

This  proce-diiro  had  more  general  presuppositions.  In  reacticn 
aiiaiiist  the  highly  strained  idealism  of  the  German  philosophy,  a 
broad  ntrciun  of  m<iter(aligtic  Wflfatiachtiiiiing  flows  through  the  nine- 
teonth  century.  Thin  s]K)ke  out  about  the  middle  of  the  period,  not 
Indeed  with  any  new  reasons  or  information,  but  with  all  the  man 
paMionatA  nmphaslt.  Biiiee  then  it  Itas  l>een  much  more  mode-st  in 
it.«  ■■liiinM  towifiilitic  viiln^,  but.  ix  all  thp  uiore  effective  in  the  garb 
of  sceptical  and  positivist  caution. 

Tu  the  most  significant  ramifications  of  this  line  of  thonght 
lielon^s  witliout  doubt  the  endeavour  to  regard  the  social  life,  the 
bistoriiial  development,  and  the  relations  of  mental  and  spiritual  exist- 
ence, from  the  jfoints  of  view  of  natural  science.  Introduced  by  the 
unfortunate  name  of  Sociology,  this  tendency  has  sought  to  develop 
a  peculiar  kind  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  which  aims  to  extend 
U|>on  a  broader.  Itasis  of  fact  the  thoughts  which  were  suggested 
towartl  the  close  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  (see  5  37). 

Hut  on  the  other  hand,  the  historical  view  of  the  world  has  not 
failed  to  ejterciw^  its  i«>werful  influence  upon  natural  science.  The 
idea  of  a  history  uf  the  organic  world,  which  was  postulates!  in  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  early  in  the  century,  has  found  a  highly 
tmprassive  realization  in  empirical  investigation.  The  methodical 
principles,  which  had  led  to  the  philosophy  of  Nature,  extended  ai 
if  H [Hill taiieou sly  to  other  fields,  and  in  the  theories  of  evolution  the 
hist4>rienl  and  the  scientific  views  of  the  world  seem  to  approximate 
aa  closely  as  is  {wssible  without  a  new  philosophic  idea,  which  shall 
nthape  and  reooustruot 
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From  the  side  of  the  individual,  finally,  the  suggestions  which 
were  inherent  in  the  problem  of  civilization  as  this  was  treated  by 
the  eighteenth  ^century,  temporarily  brought  the  question  as  to  the 
worth  of  life  into  the  centre  of  philosophic  interest.  A  pessimistic 
temper  had  to  be  overcome  in  order  that  from  these  discussions  the 
deeper  and  clearer  question  as  to  the  nature  and  content  of  values  in 
general  should  be  separated  and  brought  to  clear  recognition.  And 
so  it  was  that  philosophy,  though  by  a  remarkably  devious  path,  was 
enabled  to  return  to  Kant's  fundamental  problem  of  values  which 
are  universally  valid. 

From  the  philosophical  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  following 
main  points  may  be  emphasized :  — 

In  France  Ideology  divided  into  a  more  physiological  and  a  more  psycho- 
logical branch.  In  the  line  of  Cabanis  worlced  principaUy  the  Paris  ph3raiciaiia, 
such  as  Ph.  Pinal  (1745-1826;  Nosographie  Philosaphique,  1796),  F.  J.  V. 
BrooflMda  (1772-1838 ;  TraiU  de  Physioloffie,  1822  f. ;  TraiU  de  VIrritation 
tt  de  la  Folie,  1828),  and  the  founder  of  Phrenology,  Fr.  Jos.  QaU  (1768-1828 ; 
BecKerche9  sur  le  8y»teme  Nerveux  en  gknkral  et  $ur  eelui  du  Cerveau  en  parti' 
eulier,  1800,  which  was  edited  in  conjunction  with  Bpanheim). — 'llie  an- 
tithesis to  this,  physiolo^cally,  was  formed  by  the  school  of  MontpeUier: 
Barthem  (1784-1806 ;  Nouveaux  JSlhnents  de  la  Science  de  P Homme,  2d  ^., 
1806).  Associated  with  this  school  were  M.  F.  X.  Bichat  (1771-1802; 
Becherche$  Physiologiquea  sur  la  Vie  et  la  MoH,  1800),  Bertrand  (1795-18S1 ; 
TraiU  du  Somnambulisme,  1823),  and  Buiaaon  (1766-1805;  De  la  Division 
la  plus  Naturelle  des  Phknomknes  Physiologiques,  1802).  Corresponding  to 
this  was  the  development  of  Ideology  with  Danbe  {Essai  d'ldkologie,  1803), 
and  especially  with  Pierre  Xiaroini|^^re  (1756-1837  ;  Lemons  de  Philosophies 
1815-1818)  and  his  disciples,  Fr.  Thnrot  (1768-1832;  De  VEntendement  et  de 
la  Raison,  1830)  and  J.  J.  Cardaillac  (1766-1845 ;  iStudes  Elhnentaires  de 
Philosophie,  1830).  — Cf.  Picavet,  Les  Ideologues  (Paris,  1891). 

A  line  of  extensive  historical  study  and  of  deeper  psychology  begins  with 
M .  J.  Dagtfrando  (1772-1842  ;  De  la  Oineration  des  Connaissances  Humaines, 
Berlin,  1802 ;  Histoire  Compar^e  des  Systemes  de  Philosophie,  1804)  and  has 
its  head  in  Fr.  P.  Gonihier  Bfaine  de  Biran  (1766-1824  ;  De  la  D^eomposUion 
de  la  Pensie,  1805  ;  Les  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  V  Homme,  printed 
1834 ;  Essai  sur  les  Fondements  de  la  Psychologies  1812  ;  (Euvres  Philosophiques, 
edited  by  V.  Cousin,  1841 ;  (Euvres  Inkdites,  edited  by  E.  Naville,  1859;  Nou- 
velles  (Euvres  In^dites,  edited  by  A.  Bertrand,  1887).  The  influences  of  the 
Scottish  and  German  philosophy  discharge  into  this  line  (represented  also  by 
A.  M.  Ampere)  through  P.  Provost  (1751-1839),  AnciUon  (1766-1887), 
Royer-GktUard  (1763-1845),  Jouifroy  (1796-1842),  and  above  all,  Victor 
Cooain  (1792-1867  ;  Introduction  d  V Histoire  Oinerale  de  la  Philosi>phie,  7th 
ed.,  1872 ;  Du  Vrat,  du  Beau  et  du  Bien,  1845  ;  complete  works,  Paris,  1846  fif.  ; 
cf.  B.  Fuchs,  Die  Philos,  V,  C:s,  Berlin,  1847  ;  J.  Elaux,  La  Philosophie  de  M. 
Cousin,  Paris,  1864).  The  numerous  school,  founded  by  Cousin,  which  was 
especially  noted  through  its  historical  labours,  is  called  the  Spiritualistic  or 
Eclectic  School.  It  was  the  official  philosophy  after  the  July  Revolution,  and  is 
in  part  still  such.  To  its  adherents  who  have  been  active  in«  the  historical  field, 
where  their  work  has  been  characterised  by  thoroughness  and  literary  taste, 
belong  Ph.  Damiron,  Jul.  Simon,  E.  Vacherot,  H.  Martin,  A.  Chaignet,  Ad. 
Pranck,  B.  Haureau,  Ch.  BartholmSiss,  E.  Saisset,  P.  Janet,  E.  Caro,  etc.  F. 
RaTaiiaon  has  risen  from  the  school  to  a  theoretical  standpoint  which  is  in  a 
certain  sense  his  own.  (Morale  et  metaphysique,  in  the  Revue  de  Met.  et  de  Mot. 
1893). 

lu  principal  opponents  were  the  philosophers  of  the  Church  party,  whose 
theory  is  known  as  Traditionaliam.  Together  with  Chateaubriand  (Le  Qinie 
du  Christlanisme,  1802),  Jos.  da  BUiatra  (1753-1821 ;  Essai  sur  le  Prineips 
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1820),  and  many  others ;  finds  support  here  also  in  physiological  and  phreno- 
logical theories  as  with  G.  Combe  {A  System  of  Phrenology,  Edin.  1826),  Sam. 
Bailey  {Euaiy$  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  1829;  The  Theory  of  Reasoning, 
1851 ;  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  1855)  and  Harriet  Mar- 
ttneen  (Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man*s  Nature  and  Deffelopment,  1851),  and 
reaches  its  full  development  through  James  MIU  (Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  Mind,  1829),  and  his  son,  J.  Stuart  ICIU  (18U6-1878 ;  System 
^  Logic  Ratiodnative  and  Inductive,  1848;  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
1848;  On  Liberty,  1859;  UtilUarianism,  1863;  ExaminaUon  of  Sir  W. 
I^milton's  Philosophy,  1805;  Autobiography,  187*S;  Posthumously,  Essays  on 
Heligionj  1874 ;  Collected  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  N.  Y.,  1882 ;  Useful 
ed.  of  Ethical  Writings  by  Douglas,  Edin.  1897.  Cf.  H.  Taine,  Le  Positivisms 
Anglais,  Paris,  1864  [Eng.  tr.  by  Haye;  Courtney,  Life  of  M,,  and  Meta- 
physics of  J,  8,  M. ;  Bain,  J,  8.  M,  1882],  Douglas,  J.  S,  M,,  A  Study  of  his 
Pkiios,,  Edin.  1895).  Closely  connected  with  this  line  of  thought  stands  Alex. 
Bain  (The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  1856,  8d  ed.  1868;  Mental  and  Moral 
ScUnee,  1868,  dd  ed.  1872,  Pt.  II,  1872 ;  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  1859,  8d 
ed.  1875  ;  Mind  and  Body,  3d  ed.  1874. 

The  related  Utilitarianiam  is  represented  by  T.  Cogan  ( Philosophical  Treatise 
on  the  Passions,  1802 ;  Ethical  Questions,  1817),  John  Anatin  (1790-1859 ; 
The  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law,  1832),  G.  Cornwall  Lewie  (A  Treatise  on  the 
Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,  1852).  [As  representatives 
of  Utilitarianism,  in  addition  to  Mill,  and  Bain,  op.  cit.  above,  H.  Sidgwiok, 
Methods  of  Ethics,  Lond.  1874,  6th  ed.  1901,  and  T.  Fowler,  Principles  of 
Morals,  Lond.  1886  f.,  should  also  be  mentioned. 

Scottfah  Philoeopby,  after  Dugald  Stewart  and  James  Macldiitoah  (1764- 
1882 ;  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  1830),  had  at  first 
unimportant  supporters  like  AbercromMe  (1781-1846 ;  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Intellectual  Powers,  1830;  I^ilosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  1838)  and 
Chatmeni  (178(^-1847),  and  was  especially  as  academical  instruction  brought 
into  affiliation  with  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin  by  Henry  Calderwood  (Philoso- 
phy of  (he  Infinite,  1854),  S.  MoreU  (An  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the 
Speculative  Philosophy  ojf  Europe  in  the  19th  Century,  1846),  also  H.  "Wedg- 
wood (On  the  Development  of  the  Understanding,  1848). 

The  horizorta  of  English  thought  were  widened  by  acquaintance  with  the 
Oerman  literature,  to  which  Sam.  Tayl.  Coleridge  (1772-1834),  W.  'Worde- 
worth  (1770-1850),  and  especially  Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881 ;  P^t  and 
Present,  1843  [the  articles  on  various  German  thinkers  and  the  Sartor  Resartus 
belong  here  also])  contributed.  In  philosophy  this  influence  nuide  itself  felt 
primarily  through  Kant,  whose  theory  of  cognition  influenced  J.  Heraobel  ( On 
ike  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1831),  and  especially  W.  WbeweU  (i%i- 
Uftfophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  1840). 

In  intelligent  reaction  against  this  influence,  Scottish  philosophy  experienced 
a  fmluable  re-«baptng  at  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856 ;  Dis- 
enitions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  1852  ;  On  Truth  and  Error,  1856  ;  Lec- 
tures on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  1859  ;  Editions  of  Reid^s  and  Stewards  Works ; 
ef.  J.'Veitch,  S  W.  H,  The  Man  and  his  Philos^tphy,  Edin.  and  Lond.  1883 
[Memoir  in  2  vohi.,  1869,  by  same  author]).  In  his  school  Agnosticism  proper, 
supported  principally  by  H.  L.  Manael  (1820-1871 ;  Metaphysics  or  the  Phi- 
losophy bf  Consdousness,  1860),  is  separated  from  a  tendency  inclining  toward 
eclectic  metaphyidcs:  J.  Vrttoh,  K.  Lowndea  (Introduction  to  the  Philosophy 
of  P^Umtary  Beliefs,  1865),  Leeohman,  McCoah,  and  others. 
-  inoAlowing  a  suggestion  from  one  aspect  of  Hamilton's  thought,  a  movement 
arMif  which  sought  to  develop  formal  logic  sr  a  calculus  of  symbols.  To  this 
iDOt^ment  belong  G.  Boole  (The  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic,  1847 ;  An 
An»fysis  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  1854)  ;  I)e  Morgan  (Formal  Logic,  1847)  ; 
Tb/JSpencer  Baynea  (An  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,  1850)  ; 
W.  Stanley  Jevona  (Pure  Logic,  1864  ;  Principles  of  Science,  1874) ;  J.  Venn 
(Symbolic  Logic,  1881 ;  Logic  of  Chance,  1876  ;  Principles  of  Logic,  1889) 
[C.  8.  Peirce,  Algebra  of  Logic,  1867  ;  Ladd  and  Mitchell,  in  Studies  in  Logic, 
ed.  by  Peiroe,  Boston,  18831.  Compare  oh  this  A.  Riehl  (Vierteljahrsschr,  f. 
tsiM,  Philos.  1877^  and  L.  Liard  (Les  Logiciens  Anglais  Contemporains,  1878). 
•"  The  combined  influenoe  of  Kant  and  M  iftter  German  theism  impressed  the 
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plilloeopher  of  religion,  Jamm  H«itln«ra  (nbo  is  also  the  most  prominml 
recent  nrpi¥KnUUve  of  ioluiUoDlsl  vUiics  [Tupf  nf  t'thiral  Thn-ry.  1885;  A 
Sludff  of  Beligion.  1888  ;  Seat  of  AiiUiurilf  in  Jtrl..  181KIJ;  c(.  A.  \V.  Jackson, 
J.  M.,  Boston,  IHOO),  and  likewbe  F,  W.  Newman  {Th'  Suul.  eve.,  1&4»;  TJtf- 
Um,  1858),  A.  C.  Fraser  »iid  others.  Since  Hutchinson  SUillog  (  T'Kt  Srtrrl 
of  Hegel,  1895 ;  miat  U  TbmgM  f  lUOO)  (lerman  ideaJiKin  hi  il«  whole  devplop- 
inentand  in  Its  met»ptaysica!  aspect,  particularly  in  the  Hegcliao  form,  bas  called 
forth  a  vigorous  Idcalialio  movement,  of  which  the  leading  representative  ww 
the  Ute  lliomas  Hill  OiMn  (1836-1862),  Profesgor  at  Oxford.  [His  IiOrod. 
to  Hume  was  followed  hy  erilicismB  on  Lewes  and  Spencer  and  (poaihumonaly) 
by  the  Proleffumrna  to  Ethics.  1883,  and  complete  works  (except  the  Frnlea.), 
3  voU.,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1885,  1888,  1888;  c£.  W.  H.  Pairbrother,  The  Phi- 
to$ophg  of  T.  H.  O.,  Lond.  1806.]  Id  sympathy  with  this  ide&listlc  and  more 
or  less  Hegelian  interpretation  of  Kantian  principles  are  K.  H.  Bradley  (Loyif, 
Lond.  1883  ;  Ethical  Studia.  18T8 ;  Appearance  and  Reality.  1803).  It.  Boaan- 
qottt  (logic,  2  vols.,  1888  ;  But.  of  jEithetia,  1802  ;  miot.  of  the  Slate,  1899. 
etc.)  ;  J.  Caird  (InCroductlon  to  the  PhiloBophy  of  Beligioa,  1880)  ;  B.  Calid 
{Crilical  /%i7.  o/A'ant,2  vols.,  1889;  Esaaya,2vo\9..\Wi\  Erotution  of  Rfligiom. 
1893);  Setli  and  Haldane  (Emtayt  in  I%il.  CrlUcitm.  1883)  ;  J.  Maokmxl* 
(Social  PhUomphv.  1890).  Ct.  A.  Seth,  HegtliaRitm  and  Perannalitg,  1887, 
and  the  review  of  this  in  Mind,  by  D.  G.  Ritchie. 

These  movemenU  above  nuted  stand  under  the  priociple  of  BvolittloD;  the 
same  principle  became  authoritative  for  the  inveBtigation  of  organic  tuttore 
through  Charles  Danrin  (Origin  of  SpeeCet  bf  Meant  of  NiUural  Selrf4(o%, 
1869  ;  Deecent  of  Man,  1871  ;  The  ExpreMion  of  the  Emotions,  1872).  Tb« 
same  principle  was  formulated  In  more  general  t^rnis  and  made  the  basis  of  a 
comprehensive  System  of  Synthetic  PhUoeophy  by  Harbert  Spanoer  (bam 
1820),  First  Principles,  18«2, 6th  ed.  IIIOI ;  PHnciples  of  Psyekology,  1866.  Slh  ed. 
1800 ;  Principles  of  Biology.  ieft4-1807.  4th  cd.  1868 ;  Principles  of  Soeiolngy. 
l87IV-iB90;  Principles  of  Ethics,  1870-180.1.  Ct.  on  him  O.  Ganpp,  Stnttftan. 
1897  [T.  H.  Green,  in  Works  ;  F.  II.  Collins.  Epitome  of  the  Sgnthelie  PkilMo- 
phy,  1889.]  Huxley,  Wallace,  Tyndall,  G.  U.  Lewes  (FroMems  of  Ltf*  amd 
Mind,  3d  ed.  1871),  belong  in  the  main  to  tliis  tendency. 

[Other  works  in  evolutionary  ethics  are.  L.  Btapban,  The  Science  of  BthSrs, 
l^iid.  1882;  S.  Aloxander.  Mor,il  OiiIt  and  Progress.  Lond,  IB89  ;  C.  M. 
WilUama,  T!"  Elhirs  of  EtsoMion.  I.omi,  and  N.Y."  1893.  This  last  contains 
useful  summaries  of  the  chief  worlcs.  j 

[In  America  idealistic  lines  of  thought  were  introduced  (in  opposition  to  the 
prevalent  Scottish  philosophy)  through  the  medium  of  Coleridge's  Interpretation 
of  Kant,  by  James  Marah  (1829)  and  Henry's  trans,  of  V.  Coimin's  Lectitrts  oh 
Locte  (1834).  more  directly  from  Germany  by  L.  P.  Hickok  (Bational  Psf- 
ehology,  1848;  Emp.  Psych.,  18&4  (rev.  ed.  hy  J.  H.  Baelye.  1882);  MonU 
Science,  1868  (rev.  ed.  by  J.  H.  Seetye),  etc.).  W.  T.  Hanla,  in  the  Joir. 
Spec  Philotophy,  and  elsewhere,  has  done  an  Important  work  in  the  same  line. 
Of  more  recent  writers,  J.  Rojrca  (The  Beligiovs  Aspect  of  PhUotnpky,  1886; 
Spirit  of  Modern  Philot.,  1B02 ;  The  World  and  the  Individual,  1000),  J. 
Dawajr  (Psgehology,  1886  ;  Outlines  of  Ethics,  1891),  are  closer  to  the  school 
of  Green,  while  G.  T.  Ladd  (Phya.  Psychology,  1887  ;  Inlrod.  to  Phil.,  1801; 
Psychology  Descriptive  and  Srplanatory,  1894  ;  Philot.  of  Mind,  1806  ;  Philo*. 
of  Knowledge,  1807  ;  A  Theory  of  Beality.  1890)  and  B.  1'.  Bowiw  (Meta- 
phyiita.  Psychological  Theory,  Ethical  Theory,  etc.)  Bland  nearer  to  l^tie. 
Orrnond  (7^  FoarAalions  of  Knowledge,  1000)  combines  idealistic  motives 
with  those  of  Scottish  thought.  The  extremely  suggestive  work  of  W.  Janwa 
(P$geholon<  2  vols.,  1800)  should  also  be  mentioned,  and  as  representatives 
of  the  modem  treatment  of  this  science,  in  addition  t«  the  works  of  Ladd  and 
Dewey  cited  above,  J.  H.  Baldwin  (Ptychology,  2  vols..  1800  f. ;  Mental  Devel- 
opment, 1896-1807)  and  O.  S.  Hall  (in  Am.  Jour.  Peychology)  may  be  named 
us  American  vvrilara,  and  Jas.  Ward  (art  Psychology  in  Enf.  Brit.),  S.  H. 
BodcaoQ  (  Time  and  Space,  1866  ;  The  Philotophy  of  Bejtection,  1878  ;  Meta- 
physics of  Experience.  ISm),  jAmt»aaaj  (The  Human  Mind.  2  vols..  1802). 
and  G.  F.  Stout  (Analytic  Psychology.  1800)  as  Englishmen.  Darwin. 
Romanea,  and  Iilo;d  Morgan  have  treated  comparative  psychology.  The 
Dictionary  of  Prychologf  and  PhUoKtohn,  ed.  by  J.  H.  BaMwin  with  oo(^n»- 
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tion  of  British  and  American  writers,  will  give  historical  material  as  well  as 
definitions  (in  press).] 

The  Italian  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  determined  still 
more  than  the  French  by  political  motives,  and  in  the  content  of  the  thoughts 
that  have  been  worked  over  for  these  ends,  it  has  been  dependent  partly  upon 
French,  partly  upon  German,  philosophy.  At  the  beginning  the  Encyclopse- 
dists'  view  of  the  world,  both  in  its  practical  and  its  theoretical  aspects,  was 
dominant  in  men  like  Oioja  (1760-1829)  or  his  friend,  Romagpnoai  (17(51- 
1835),  while  as  early  as  Pasquale  Oaluppi  (1771-1840  ;  Saggio  Filo»ofico  suUa 
CrUica  delU  Conoscenze  Umane,  1320  ff.  ;  Filosofla  delta  VoloiUh,  1832  fif.) 
Kantian  influences  assert  themselves, —  to  be  sure,  under  the  psychologistic 
form  of  the  Leibnizian  virtual  innateness. 

At  a  later  period  philosophy,  which  was  mainly  developed  by  the  clergy,  was 
influenced  essentially  by  the  political  alliance  of  the  Papacy  with  democratic 
Liberalism,  inasmuch  as  Rationalism  wished  to  unite  itself  with  revealed  faith. 
The  most  characteristic  representative  of  this  tendency  and  the  most  attractive 
personally  was  Antonio  Rosmiiii-Serbati  (1797-1855;  Nuovo  Saggio  sulV  Ori- 
gine  delle  Idee,  1830 ;  Principii  della  Scienza  Morale,  1831 ;  Posthum,  Teosojla, 
1859  ff. ;  Saggio  Storico-Critico  sulle  Categorie  e  la  Dialetiica,  1884)  [Eng.  tr. 
of  the  first.  Origin  of  Ideas,  3  vols.,  Lond.  1883  f. ;  also  R^s  Philos.  System,  by 
T.  Davidson,  with  int.  bibliog.,  etc.,  Lond.  1882  ;  Psychology,  3  vols.,  Lond.  and 
Boston,  1884-18891.  Cf.  on  him  F.  X.  Kraus  {Deutsche  Ritiidschau,  1890).  The 
combination  of  Platonic,  Cartesian,  and  Schellingian  ideas  proceeds  in  still 
more  pronounced  lines  to  an  Ontologiam,  i.e,  an  a  priori  science  of  Being, 
in  Vincenzo  GHobarti  (1801-1852 ;  Degli  Errori  Filosojico  di  Rosmini,  1842 ; 
Introduzione  alia  Filosojia,  1840  ;  Protologia,  1857.  Cf.  B.  Spaventa,  La  Filo- 
Sofia  di  O.,  180:)).  Terenzo  Mamiani  passed  through  this  entire  development 
(1800-1885;  Confessioni  di  un  Metafisico,  1805);  Luigi  Fern  (1820-1895), 
Labanca,  Bonatelli,  and  others  followed  it,  though  infiuenced  also  by  German 
and  French  views. 

As  opponents  this  tendency  found,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rigid  Oithodozism 
of  Ventura  (1792-1801),  Tapparelli  and  Liberatore  {Delia  Conoscenza  Intel- 
letuale,  1805),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  politically  radical  Scepticiom,  as  repre- 
sented by  Guiseppe  Ferrari  (1811-1800;  La  Filosofia  delle  Sevoluzioni,  1851) 
and  Antonio  iSiancki  (La  Religione  del  19,  Secolo,  1853).  The  Kantian 
philosophy  was  introduced  by  Alf.  Testa  (1784-1800;  Della  Critica  della 
Ragione  Pura,  1849  ff.),  and  more  successfully  by  C.  Cantoni  (bom  1840 ;  cf. 
above,  p.  532),  F.  Tocco,  S.  Turbiglio,  and  others.  Uegers  doctrine  was  intro- 
duced by  A.  Vera  (1813-1885),  B.  Spaventa  (1817-1883),  and  Fr.  Fiorentino, 
and  Comte^s  positivism  by  Cataneo,  Ardigo,  and  Labriola.  [Cf.  for  this  Italian 
thought  the  App.  in  Ueberweg's  Hist.  Phil.,  Eng.  tr.,  Vol.  II.  401  ff.] 

In  Germany  (cf.  J.  E.  Erdmann,  History  of  Phil  [Eng.  tr.  Vol.  III.] 
S  331  ff.)  the  first  development  was  that  of  the  great  philosophic  schools  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  century.  Herbart'a  following  proved  the  most 
complete  in  itself  and  firmest  in  its  adherence.  In  it  were  ■  prominent :  M. 
Droblaoh  (Religionsphilosophie,  1840 ;  Psychologie,  1842  ;.  Die  moralische 
Statistik  und  die  menschliche  Willensfreiheit,  1807),  R.  Zimmermann  {^s- 
tkstik,  Vienna,  1805),  L.  StriimpeU  (Hauptpunkte  der  Metaphysik,  1840; 
Einleiiung  in  die  Philosophie,  1880),  T.  ZUler  (Einleituna  in  die  AUgemeine 
PUdagoaik,  1850).  A  speciai  divarication  of  the  school  is  formed  by  the 
80-€allea  Vdlkerpaychologie  [Comparative  or  Folk-Psychology],  as  opened  by 
M.  Laaama  (Leben  der  Seele,  1850  f.)  and  H.  Stointhal  (Abriss  der  Sprach- 
wissenschaft,  I. ;  Einleitung  in  die  Psychologie  und  Sprachwissenschaft,  1871)  ; 
cL  their  common  programme  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  V dlkerpsychologie 
und  Sprachwissenschaft. 

The  Hegelian  School  had  rich  experience  In  ita  own  life  of  the  blessing  of 
dialectic ;  it  split  even  in  the  Thirties  upon  religious  antitheses.  The  important 
historians  of  philosophy,  Zeller  and  Frantl,  Brdmann  and  Knno  liacher, 
went  their  way,  not  confused  by  this.  Between  the  two  parties,  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  independent  thinking,  stand  K.  Rosenkrana  (1805-1870; 
Wissenschaft  der  logisehen  Idee,  1858  f.)  and  Friedrich  Theodor  Viaolier  (1807* 
1887 ;  jEsiketik,  1840-1868;  Auch  Siner,  1879). 
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The  ''ri0^  wing*'  of  Uie  Hegelian  adiooU  which  resided  a  pant^eiitic  inte^ 
pretation  of  the  master,  and  emphasised  the  metaphysical  impoitanoe  of  pei^ 
sonality,  attracted  those  thinkers  who  stood  in  a  freer  relation  to  Hegel,  and 
maintained  Fichtean  and  Leihnizian  moufs.  Such  were  I.  U.  Fldlts  (son  of 
the  creator  of  the  Wis9emsekafts!ekre,  1797-1879 ;  Beiir&ge  zmr  CkaraeteriMiik 
dermeueren  Philo9ophie^  1829;  Ethik^  1850  fif.;  Anikropoiogie^  1850),  C.  Fort- 
Uge  (1806-1881 ;  S^tUm  der  Ft^hoiogie,  1855),  Christ,  l^tiam  (1«I1-18W; 
S^ttem  der  jE^thetik,  18.^  and  1871 ;  GmndzUge  der  MHapkftik^  1835;  Am 
phao9ophi9ehe  Problem  der  Gegenwart^  1842 ;  Pkiiawpkie  de9  CkriaUmikmms, 
1855  fif.),  H.  Ulxlcl  (1800-1884  ;  Das  Grundprineip  der  Pkiloaopkie^  1845  f.; 
OoU  und  die  Xatur,  1861 ;  Gott  und  der  Memsch,  1866);  farther,  E.  Tnhn- 
dorf  (1782-186:^,  .^EMetik,  1827),  Mor.  Carriere  (1817-1895;  r^fitfA^/Jfc,  1859, 
3d  ed.  1885 ;  Die  Kutut  im  ZuMammenkamg  der  KuiiureHtteieltetmmffn  5  toIs.). 
Related  to  these  was,  on  the  one  side,  R.  Rotha  (1797-1867*;  TheotogiMckf 
Eikik,  2d  ed.  1867-1871 ;  ct  on  his  q[)ecalaUTe  ^*stem,  H.  Holtzmaon,  1899). 
who  interwove  many  suggestions  from  the  idealistic  development  into  an  origi- 
nal mysticism,  and  on  the  other  side  A.  Trgndelanbgig,  who  set  the  concep- 
tion of  **  Motion  "  in  the  place  of  Hegel*s  dialectical  principle,  and  thongfat 
thereby  to  combat  HegePs  philosophy.  His  merit,  however,  lies  in  the  stimalus 
which  he  gave  to  Aristotelian  studies  (1802-1872 ;  Lagiscke  Unterwuckungem^ 
1840;  JVoXMrrecAt,  1860). 

To  the  ''  Left*'  among  the  Hegelians  belong  Arnold  Rnge  (1802-1880 ;  joint 
editor  with  Ecbtermeyer  of  the  HaUe*8che  JahrbScker^  1838-1840,  and  of  the 
Deutsche  Jahrb&eher,  1841  f. ;  coll.  writings  in  10  vols..  Mannheim,  1846  ff.), 
LudwigFeoerbach  (1804-1872  ;  Gedankeu  Uber  Tod  UHd  Vmsterbiickl-eiL  IB^\ 
Philogfjphie  und  Christenthum,  1839 ;  Wesen  des  Chrislenthums^  1841  ;  U'efeit 
der  Religion,  1845 ;  Theogonie,  1857  ;  Works,  10  vols.,  Leipe.  1846  ff.).  Cf.  K. 
Grttn  (X.  /%  Leips.  1874),  David  Friedrich  Straufla  (1808-1874 ;  Ikis  Lebem 
Jem,  1835;  Christliche  Glaubenslehre,  1840  f.;  Der  AUe  und  der  neue  Glaube, 
1872 ;  Works,  12  vols.,  Beriin,  1876  fif.).  Cf.  A.  Haosratb,  D,  F.  Str.  und  die 
Theologie  seiner  Zeit  (Heidelberg,  1876  and  1878). 

From  the  ICaterialiam  controversy  are  to  be  mentioned  :  K.  Moloachott 
(Kreislauf  des  LebenSy  1852),  Rudolph  Wagner  {Ueber  Wissen  und  Glanben, 
1854 ;  Der  Kampf  um  die  Seele,  18o7),  C.  Vogt  (Kohlerglaube  und  mst^n- 
schaft,  18.')4  ;  Vorlesuitf/en  nht-r  Ofu  Mensrhen,  186:3),  L.  Biichner  {Km/t  und 
Stoff.  18.>o)  [Forre  aud  Mafffr^  Lond.l. 

Related  to  this  materialism  was  tlie  develoi^ment  of  the  extreme  Senaaalism 
in  the  form  in  which  it  wius  presented  by  H.  Caolbe  (1811^-1873;  JNVm*^  /Mr- 
Mtellung  den  tSViittunlixinus,  18.V) ;  drundzint*'  dtr  txtensinuohn  Erk*  untn {:<.'*- 
theorif,  187')),  and  by  F.  Ueberweg  (H^2t>-ly7l),  who  wa.«*  oripinally  niort- 
closely  related  to  Beneke  (cf.  A.  Lanije,  History  of  M>itfn'aUsm,  II.)  In  a 
similar  relation  8to(xi  the  so-called  Monism  which  E.  Haeckel  (lx>rn  18.*^: 
Xatiirliche  Schdpfuufjstjfschirhte.  1868;  WtltriithstL  ^nh  ed.  liMH) ;  cf.  L.n.fs. 
Anti-IIneckel,  IIHM),  and  Fr.  Paulsen,  E.'  H.  als  Philosn^ih,  J^reicts.  Jnhrh. 
19»KJ)  has  attempted  to  develop,  and  finally  the  socialistic  Philosophy  of  Hi.<- 
tory.  whose  founders  are  Fr.  Engels  {Ludiriij  F^uerbach  und  der  Aus^imttj  dn 
klaH)fischfn  deutud'hfn  Phihisnjdiie,  1H8.S  ;  Dt^r  L'rKpruni/  d*r  FtiiHilic^  dt-a  7Vi- 
rateifjenthums  und  d^-s  Staatf-s,  1^84;  and  Karl  Marx  (D'ls  KapitnL  18(57  ff.. 
Capital,  1801");  cf.  on  Kngels  and  Marx,  R.  Stammler,  Wirthschaft  und  Recht, 
1896  ;  L.  Wolfmann,  D*^r  historische  Materialismus,  1900. 

By  far  the  most  important  among  the  epipones  of  the  German  Philo.s<:)plJV 
wa.s  Rudolph  Herm.  Lotze  (1817-1881  ;  Mitnphiisik,  1841  ;  Lntjik,  1842  ;  3/f.^- 
rinisrhe  Pnychtdofjie,  1842;  Mikmkosmits,  18'»G  ff. ;  System  der  Phil(ts(fphit.  \. 
Lijfjik,  1874  ;  II.  Mctaphysik,  1870)  [Microcosmu^i,  tr.  by  Hamilton  and  .T«>nfs. 
Kdin.  and  N.  Y.  1H8.') ;  tmiir  and  Metaphysira,  2  vols,  each,  tr.  ed.  bv  B.  Bosan- 
<iuet,  Oxford,  1884,  al.«^)  1888;  Outlines,  ed.  by  O.  T.  Ladd,  Boston,  lb8o  ff.]. 
Cf.  O.  Ca>*pari,  //.  L.  in  seiner  Stflluntj  zur  deutsrften  Philoanphie  (188.*^»'; 
E.  V.  Hartmann.  L.'s  PUiloxophie  (Berlin,*  1888);   H.  Jones,  Philus.  of  L.,  189.'i. 

interesting  side  plienomena  are:  G.  T,  Fechner  (1801-1887  ;  ynnna.  184^; 
PhytricaL  und  philns.  AtomenJthre,  185');  Ehmente  der  Psyrh(tphysik,  18(.»») ; 
Drei  Motive  des  (rluuheus,  1863;  Vnrsrhule  der  ^Esthetik.  1876;  Dir  Ttnjesnn- 
uirht  yegenuher  der  Suchtannicht,  1879)  and  Eug.  Dtihring  (born  \^\Z  ;  SutWr- 
licht  Dialektik,  1865  ;   W'ertfi  des  Lebeus,  1865  ;  Lofjik  und  Wisseti^tcha/lstheone 
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1878).  — The  followiog  (rom  the  Catholic  side  have  taken  part  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  philosophy :  Fr.  Hennas  (1775-1831 ;  EinXeitung  in  die  christkatha- 
iische  Theoloffie,  1810),  Beroh.  Bolsano  (1781-.1848;  WisaenMehqfUlehre, 
1887),  Anton  CKlntli«r  (1786-1863;  Ges.  SehfifUn,  Vienna,  1881),  and  Wil. 
helm  Boaenknuita  (1824-1874 ;  Wis9en9eh(tft  ctet  Wiasent,  1886). 

l^iloeophic  interest  in  Qermany,  which  was  much  crippled  aboat  the  middle 
of  the  oentnry ,  haa  strongly  revived,  owing  to  the  onion  of  the  study  of  Kant  with 
the  demands  of  natural  science.  The  former,  called  forth  by  Kuno  Fischer^s 
work  (1800),  evoked  a  movement  which  has  been  characterized  in  various  aspects 
as  Nao-KantlanlMi.  To  it  belong,  as  principal  members,  A.  Lange  (1828- 
1876 ;  mHarv  of  MaterSaHsm,  1866)  and  O.  Ltobmaim  (bom  1840 ;  AnalptU 
der  Wirkliehkeit,  3  Anfl^  1900).  In  theology  it  was  represented  by  Alb. 
Bttmobl  (^Theologie  und  Mek^hyM,  1881).    [A.  T.  Swing,  Theoh  of  A.  B.  1901.] 

Theoretical  Physics  became  significant  for  philosophy  through  the  work  prin- 
cipally of  Rob.  Bfayar  (Bemerkungen  fiber  die  Kri^fte  der  unbeMien  Natur, 
1846 ;  Ueber  das  fAeehanUehe  .^uivalent  der  W&rme,  1860 ;  cf.  on  him  A. 
Riehl  in  the  Sigtoarl-Abhandlungenf  1900)  and  H.  Hehnholts  (Fhpsiologisehe 
Cptiky  1886;  JSensation$  of  Tone,  1876;  Thatsachen  der  Wahmehmungj  1879). 

Beginnhig  with  physiolo^,  Willhelm  ^iFimdt  (bom  1837^  has  developed  a 
comprehennfve  system  of  philosophy.  From  his  numerous  wntings  may  be  men- 
tioned Orundzfige  der  phgsiologiiehen  Psychologies  1873 1, 4th  ed.  1893  [Outlinee 
of  Physiological  Piggchology,  £ng.  tr.  in  prep,  hy  E.  Titchenor]  ;  Logii,  1880  f.; 
Sthit,  1886  [Eng.  tr.  by  Titchenor,  Washbum,  and  Gulliver] ;  The  FacU  of 
the  Morai  Life,  Ethical  SpHems,  1897 ;  Principles  of  MordHtg,  1901 ;  Sfgsiem 
der  PhHo9ophie,  1889 ;  Orundriss  der  Psychologies  1897  [Eng.  tr.  by  Judd,  Olc^ 
lines  of  Psychology,  18971 ;  Vdlkerpsychologie,  1900. 

The  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge  was  met  by  Heallam  in  J.  v.  Kirchmann 
( Philosophic  des  Wissens,  1804),  and  by  PoattiTinii  in  C.  Odring  (System  der 
hritischen  PhUosophie,  1874  f.),  £.  Laaa  (Idealismus  und  Positivismus,  1879 ff.), 
and  in  part  too  in  A.  Rtohl  (Der  ^Uosophische  Kriticismvs,  1876  £f.  [Eng. 
tr.  of  Fart  III.  by  A.  Fairbanks,  1894,  Science  and  Metaphysics]).  A  similar 
tendency  was  followed  by  R.  Avenarina  (KriUk  der  reinen  Erfahrung,  1888- 
1800 ;  Der  mensehliche  WeHbegriff,  1891). 

As  in  the  first-named  authors  the  concepts  of  natural  science  were  especially 
authoritative,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  interests  of  the  historical  view  of  the 
world  have  normative  value  for  investigators  such  as  Rudolf  Bookan  (Die  Ein- 
heU  des  Geisteslebens,  1888 ;  DerKampfum  einen  geistigen  Lebensinhalt,  1896), 
H.  Qlogan  (Abriss  der  philosophischen  Gmndwissenschaflen,  1880),  and  W. 
DUthay  (Einleitung  in  die  Geisteswissenschaiten,  1883). 

A  mediating  standpoint  is  taken  by  Christian  Sigwart  (Logik,  2d  ed.  1893; 
[Ens.  tr.  by  Helen  Dendy,  1896]). 

1^0  authors  who  occupy  a  position  in  closer  relation  to  general  literature 
are:— 

E.  V.  Bartmaim  (bom  1842),  who  excited  general  attention  by  his  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious,  1869  [Eng.  tr.  by  Coupland,  1884].  This  was  followed 
by  -a  long  series  of  writings,  of  which  the  most  important  are  D<u  Unbevmsste 
vom  Standpunkt  der  Descendemtheorie,  1872;  Phdnomenologie  des  siUlichen 
Bewusstseins,  1879 ;  Die  BeligUm  des  Geistes,  1882 ;  uEsthetik,  1886  f. ;  Katego- 
Henlehre,  1897;  Geschiehte  der  Metaphysik,  1900.  These  works  represent  a 
more  and  more  completely  scientific  standpoint.  As  represenUng  a  popular 
philosophy,  in  part  pessimistic,  in  part  mystical,  may  be  Jiamed  as  typical, 
MafnllliMlar  (Philosophic  der  Erldsung,  1874  f.)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  IHipral  (Philosoj^e  der  Mystik,  1884  f.). 

Fr.  Wilh.  Nietssohe  (1844-1900^,  whose  development  in  its  changing  stages 
to  characterised  by  the  following  selection  from  his  numerous  writings,  of  which 
the  complete  edition  is  published  in  Leipsic,  1896  ff. :  Die  Geburt  der  Tragddie 
aus  dem  Geiste  der  Musik,  1872 ;  Unxeitgemdsse  Betrachtungen,  1873-1876 ; 
MenschUches^Attsumenschliches,  1876-1880 ;  Also  tprach  Zarathustra,  1883  f.; 
JenseiU  von  Gut  und  Bdse,  1886 ;  Zur  Genealogie  der  Moral,  1887 ;  GdUendAm- 
inerung,  1889.  [Eng.  tr.  by  A.  Tille,  1896  ff..  Thus  spake  Zarathustra:  Beyond 
Good  and  Bad:  Genealogy  of  Morals,]  Cf.  Al.  Riehl,  NieUsche,  Stuttgart, 
M  ed..  1897.    [P.  Cams  in  The  Monist,  IX.  672  ff. ;  G.  N.  Dolson  in  Cornell 

Com.  to  Phil,  m.] 
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A  ciiaj*MstniBtir  ciiaiige  in  the  genera]  Kaentific  rriatacit  dnxni 
t.be  iiiuetetenth  eeuturj  hu  been  the  oonstuitlj  xiiiHj,iiMimi,  loBapaiiy 
ff-Mtf  m'jtafntitm  of  jmydkuLogy  from  fkHo&qpkjf^  which  may  now  ht 
regarded  m  in  principle  ciomplete.  This  foUowad  frcnn  the  npid 
dwiine  of  metiLpbjBica]  interest  and  metaphjncal  prodnctiQn,  wUdi 
lippMLTCHi  in  Gf iman j^  especial] j,  as  a  natnra]  reaction  fitnn  the  hi^ 
u^utiicKD  of  sjiM'ulatiTe  thought.  Bobbed  thns  of  a  more  genenl  baae 
uf  support,  in  its  effort  to  giTT  itself  a  firm  footing  mm  pnxelj  cmpir- 
ica]  science,  ^isTchologT  had  at  first  bat  litlile  pcywvr  of  rmitrtanff 
against  the  inroad  of  the  method  of  nafcoral  soeDoe,  aoootdiag  to 
whirh  it  shoald  he  treated  as  a  speria]  prorixiee  of  pttjAAogj  a 
general  biologr.  About  this  qnestaooi  a  nninher  of  Tigoroos  move- 
ments grouped  themselTes. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  oentiuT  a  brisk  interdiange  of  thought 
obtained  between  the  French  Ideoiogr  and  the  later  drirVn—rnn 
uf  the  English  Enlightenment  philosophj  whieh  had  split  into  aastv 
riatioiial  psjehology  and  the  common  sense  doftrine:  in  this  iirtB<- 
ehange,  howerer^  France  bore  now  the  leadzag  parL  Here  the 
antithesis  which  had  existed  in  the  French  'iiniHuliMn  fraas  the  be- 
ginning betwem  Condillar  and  Buonet  (c£.  pi  458>.  came  oat  moR 
sharplr.  With  Destntt  de  Tracy,  and  eren  as  jct  wi&  laramigiiiferei 
it  <lue*  n<A  ooisi^  to  a  <l:arp  de^risioji-  Os  the  other  baa-L  Cabanis  is  the 
WsijIv r  of  t :.^  t^.i.> n- 1'.  •'.< ■'. :  I  i ::•? .  Li?  :  - T»?>t :  ca: i^: s  jl$  to  t he  i ~  t^ re*:  iltiW- 
t:<>r:  of  trie  :  :jy>:«.mI  a:*!  ::.•?  "-sv'.-h:-:.!!   ~!   nl   zifir*?  of  nAn.  iftrr  :  > 

?»  jfc .  •  >■  •■'  ^    .»-.-     •■A*.  ...?   ..^.-.   •.Tk-.T^  '.  »   t&a«~«  ?c  ^a  .^ ~  «  i> . . .  ~  _  ••  ■.-.«._  _^  »^,  rr  .V«» 

the  r»i'i'  a::d  :t.>  :.::v>:i.\il  r»rljL::  .cl>.     WitL  the  rrciiiio  f.mot:-.:i5  thuj 

';ip!*r.  it  >*r*f:iie»l  thd,t  the  5<-iI.  h-jtc  .5ii-ert:i«:i:5  i^  v::al  frne.  hid  ilso 
fjiitiiy^i  it.s  ;;.>*ftuiri»f.vi  a^  th*?  a-?fnt  and  >uiLH?rt4?r  -t  oun5*.*:ou:jc«»:?*. 
In  f.-arrviriz  uut  th»?.->»r  th'.;;^hts  vtLer  ihvsioiaiis.  for  exjjurle 
Bp^u-^sais,  z^'i*i  to  mat H rial Lsm  a  still  ^harL-t^r  expn?ssioQ:  the  intel- 
I<fCtiial  aj.-tivitv  i.s  **one  of  the  results"  '.'f  the  bnia  t^in«;n;n<. 
Hence  men  ea;^erlv  seized  uv*m  the  itnin^  hvr^^thesis  of  ifhr*- 
nfjlfxjff,  with  which  ^Tall  pnjfessed  to  l'.M.*aI:5e  at  ietiiiite  pla*'t-s  n 
the  brain  all  the  particular  '•  faculties,"  whi<:h  empirirai  psyhonigv 
ba^i  pnjvjiled  up  to  that  time.  It  was  not  merely  an  interestim: 
diversion  to  hear  in  public  that  a  more  or  less  vigorous  development 
of  s[ie<Mal   psy«*hir:il  powers  could  be  recognised  in  the  skull:    the 
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thought  was  connected  with  this,  especially  among  physicians,  that 
now  the  materiality  of  the  so-called  soul-life  was  discovered,  with- 
out doubt.  In  England  especially,  as  is  shown  by  the  success  of 
ComMs  writings,  the  phrenological  superstition  called  out  very 
great  interest  and  promoted  a  purely  physiological  psychology,  in 
the  line  of  that  of  Hartley.  It  was  John  Stuart  Mill  who  first 
brought  his  countrymen  back  to  Hume's  conception  of  associational 
psychology.  Without  asking  what  matter  and  mind  are  in  them- 
selves, the  student  should  proceed  from  the  fact  that  the  corporeal 
and  mental  states  form  two  domains  of  experience,  completely  inca- 
pable of  comparison,  and  that  psychology  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
mental  life  must  study  the  facts  of  the  latter  in  themselves,  and  may 
not  reduce  them  to  the  laws  of  another  sphere  of  existence.  Alex- 
ander Bain,  attaching  himself  to  Mill's  standpoint,  developed  the 
associational  psychology  farther.  His  especial  contribution  was  to 
point  out  the  significance  of  the  muscular  sensations,  in  which  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  mental  life  which  correspond  to  spontane- 
ous bodily  motion  are  to  be  found.  This  associational  psychology 
has  thus  nothing  in  common  with  a  materialistic  view  of  the  soul ; 
nevertheless  the  mechanism  of  ideas  and  impulses  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple recognised  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  mental  processes. 
2.  The  opposition  to  the  materialistic  psychology  comes  much 
more  sharply  to  the  fore  in  those  lines  of  thought  which  emphasise 
the  activity  of  consciousness  as  a  imity.  Following  de  Tracy's 
example  Laromiguih^s  Ideology  distinguished  carefully  between 
the  '^  modifications,"  which  are  the  mere  consequence  of  bodily  exci- 
tations, and  the  ''  actions  "  of  the  soul,  in  which  the  soul  proves  its 
independent  existence,  even  in  perception.  In  the  school  of  Mont- 
pellier  they  still  believed  in  the  'Wital  force."  Barthez  regarded 
this  as  separate  from  body  and  soul,  as  a  something  completely 
unknown :  Bickat  distinguished  the  **  animal "  from  the  **  organic  " 
life  by  the  characteristic  of  spontaneous  ''reaction."  This  element 
in  psychology  came  to  full  development  through  Maine  de  Biran. 
The  acute,  subtle  mind  of  this  philosopher  received  many  suggestions 
from  English  and  German  philosophy ;  with  reference  to  the  latter 
his  acquaintance  with  Kant's  and  Fichte's  doctrines — though  only 
a  superficial  one  —  and  with  the  virtualism  of  Bouterwek,  who  was 
named  with  remarkable  frequency  in  Paris,  is  to  be  emphasised.' 

>The  lines  of  communication  were  here  not  merely  literary  (Villers, 
Deg^rando,  etc.),  bat  in  a  strong  degree  personal.  Of  great  impiortance  among 
other  things  was  the  presence  of  the  Schlegels  in  Paris,  especially  the  lectures 
of  Frederick  Schlegel.  In  Paris  itself  the  society  of  Antenil,  to  which  also  the 
SwIh  embaasador  Stapfer,  a  prominent  medium  of  influence,  belonged^  was  ol 
Importanoe, 
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Tbn  funduDcatal  fact  on  which  llaioe  de  BLrsD  bases  bis  theory. 
liU«r  uulleil  gpiritualiaitt,  is  that  in  the  tciU  we  immediately  ezperi- 
Bncp  at  once  Dur  own  activity  and  the  resigtauce  of  the  *'  Aoit-iW 
(primarily  our  own  body).  The  refiecCion  of  personality  upon  this 
iU  owD  activity  forma  the  starting-point  of  all  philosophy:  innrr 
iixperit.-nne  faniishea  the  foiiii,  exiierieiice  of  that  which  resiata  hi- 
iiMwH  the  matter.  From  thin  fiiudainental  favt  the  conceptioiu 
fufve,  Huliataiice,  oauae,  uuity,  identity,  freedom,  aiul  neceaaity  arr 
iliiveJu[ied.  Thus  Maine  de  Btran  huilda  upon  psychology  a  met» 
Jihygical  ayatiim,  which  frequently  reminds  of  Descartes  and  5Ial» 
bmiichu,  but  replaces  the  cogita  enjo  sum,  by  a  voh  ergo  sum;  jiut 
for  thia  ritaaon  he  exerts  himself  eapecially  to  fix  securely  the 
Iwuiidary  lines  between  psychology  and  physiolt^y,  and  particularlj 
to  exhibit  the  conception  of  tuner  experience  {sent  intime)  &»  the 
clear  and  self-evident  basis  of  all  mental  science,  of  which  the  self- 
uonHciousneBB  of  the  willing  and  choosing  personality  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  fuiulauiental  [>riDciple.  These  si^ificant  thoughts, 
directed  a^ainat  the  naturalistic  one-aidedness  of  the  eight«eDtb 
iwntiiry,  wero  aujiplemented  by  Maine  de  Biran  for  his  own  faith 
by  a  niysticftl  turn,  which  finds  the  highest  form  of  life  in  the 
KivinK  up  and  losing  of  personality  in  the  love  of  tiod.  This  sup- 
pi  ttiu  en  tat  ion  waa  made  especially  towanl  the  close  uf  his  life.  His 
scientitic  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  found  furiher  points  of  contacti 
ill  part  with  the  Scottish,  and  in  part  with  the  German  philosophy, 
through  hia  fiends,  aueh  aa  Ampere,  Jouffroy,  and  Couain.  In  tUt 
prooeaa,  much  of  the  original  character  was  lost  in  conaequeneeof 
the  «olMtio  appropriation  of  material.  This  waa  abown  externally 
in  the  faot  that  his  theory,  aa  thus  modified,  eapecially  in  the  is- 
•truotional  form  which  it  received  through  Cousin,  was  freely  called 
Spiritualism.  lu  fact,  the  original  character  of  the  theory,  which 
might  better  hare  been  called  Voluntarism,  was  changed  by  the 
intelleotualistio  additions  which  Cooain  especially  brought  to  it 
from  the  German  philosophy  of  identity.  At  a  later  time,  Ravais- 
MB,  and  in  a  still  more  independent  fashion,  closely  related  to  the 
Kantian  criticism,  Benourier,  sought  to  harh  hack  from  ecleetieisiD 
(o  Maine  de  Biran.' 

S.  Voluntarism  has  been  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  atioaglj 
marked  tendency  of  the  psychology  of  the  nineteenth  eratary.  It  >■ 
the  Form  in  which  empirical  science  has  appropriated  Kaafs  and 
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Pichte's  transfer  of  the  standpoint  of  philosophy  from  the  theoretical 
over  to  the  practical  reason.  In  Germiany  the  principal  influences  on 
this  side  have  been  Fichte's  and  Schojpenliauer's  metaphysics.  Both 
these  authors  make  the  essential  nature  of  man  to  consist  in  the  will, 
and  the  colouring  which  such  a  point  of  view  gives  to  the  whole  the- 
ory of  the  world  could  only  be  strengthened  by  the  course  of  German 
history  in  our  century,  and  by  the  transformation  in  the  popular 
mind  which  has  accompanied  it  The  importance  of  the  practical, 
which  has  been  enhanced  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  repression 
of  the  theoretical,  which  is  not  without  its  dangers,  have  appeared 
more  and  more  as  the  characteristic  features  of  the  age. 

This  tendency  made  its  appearance  in  a  scientific  form  witii 
Beneifce,  who  in  spite  of  his  dependence  in  part  upon  English  philos> 
6phy  and  in  part  upon  Herbart,  gave  a  x>eculiar  turn  to  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  associaiional  psychology  (cf.  above,  p.  586)  by  conceiving 
the  eleilkients  of  the  mental  life  ,as  active  processes  or  impulses 
(Triebe).  He  called  them  ^'elementary  faculties''  {Urvermdgen)^ 
and  maintained  that  these,  originally  set  into  activity  by  stimuli, 
bring  about  the  apparently  substantial  unity  of  the  psychical  nature 
by  their  persistence  as  traces  {Spuren),  luid  by  their  reciprocal  adjust- 
ment in  connection  with  the  continual  production  of  new  forces.  The 
soul  is  accordingly  a  bundle —  not  of  ideas,  as  with  Hume,  but  — 
of  impulses,  forces,  and  '<  faculties."  On  the  other  hand,  all  real 
sigpiificance  is  denied  to  the  faculties  in  the  older  sense  of  classifica- 
tions of  the  mental  activities  (cf.  above,  p.  577).  To  establish  this 
doctrine  inductively  by  a  methodical  elaboration  of  the  facts  of  inner 
perception  is  regarded  by  Beneke  as  the  only  possible  presupposition 
for  the  philosophical  disciplines,  such  as  logic,  ethics,  metaphysics, 
and  the  philosophy  of  religion.  In  this  procedure  he  passes  on  to  a 
tkeorgof  the  values  which  belong  to  stimuli  (the  so-called  '< things"), 
on  account  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  impulses. 
^  Fbrtlage  gave  metaphysical  form  to  the  psychological  method  and 
theory  of  Beneke,  by  incorporating  it  into  Fichte's  Science  of  Know- 
ledge. He,  too,  conceives  of  the  soul  and  all  things  in  their  relations 
as  a  system  of  impulses  or  forces,  and  perhaps  no  one  has  carried 
through  so  sharply  as  he  the  conception  that  the  source  of  substantial 
existence  is  the  activity  of  the  will, — an  activity  which  is  devoid  of 
any  substrate.^  He  regarded  the  essential  nature  of  the  psychical  pro- 
cesses as  follows :  From  Original  functions  arise  contents  which  grow 
into  synthetic  union,  remain,  become  established,  and  thus  produce 
the  forms  of  psychical  reality.  He  thus  pointed  out  once  more  the  way 

1  Cf.  C.  ForUage,  Meitrdge  tut  Fi^ologU  (Leips.  1876),  p.  40. 
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hy  whirli  aluiic  iiu'tapliyHirii  can  be  freed  from  the  schema  of  matenal 
liriirrhHrH  wliit-h  am  cuiiceived  as  uiovenients  of  unchangeable  sub- 
bUiiivM,  niii'h  an  aUiiiiH.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  in  these 
lliriii irH  HiiKK**'*^!**!*!^  f^^  ^1>*'  thought  that  the  processes  of  ideation, 
of  niUMilidii,  ami  of  t^valuation  in  judgmeuts,  must  be  regarded  as 
liinriiiiiiN  t»f  i.liti  **  iiii|iulNe  "  which  issues  in  question  and  assent  or  re- 
jtirtiiih.  I  It  t.lio  liit«*r  development,  indeed,  the  psychological  anal/sis 
lit  tlm  l.liiiikiiig  pnuM^NN  has  }>enetrated  even  to  the  realm  of  logic, 
ami  Wvt^  hiiN  nftiMi  avt*rt4Hl  atUuition  from  the  proper  problems  of 
that.  NiMoiun^.  In  tht*  liwi  dtvades  es})ecially,  psychology  as  method 
mtil  t.hoitry  haii  had  a  luxurious  development  similar  to  that  in  the 
r)(*htooutJi  iH^nturv,  and  in  its  degenerate  forms  it  has  led  to  the 
haiuo  uiauilVsitatunis  of  tho  mo«t  su^ierficial  popular  philosophy. 

4  hi  Kuisland,  alstv  tho  traditional  psychological  method  and 
M^tud^nnnt  roniain  m  iHWtri^l;  nor  was  this  dominance  essentiallT 
AiTTH'itHl  l\\  tho  transformation  which  Hamilton  gave  to  the  Scottish 
trAdit4%\n  uuiior  tho  intluoni'o  of  iiorman  philosophy  and  particularlj 
t\t  Kant.  Ho^  tiHv  dofond»  tho  standpiMni  of  inner  experience  and 
ro«>r\U  \\  as  atYot\in\i:  tho  standard  for  all  phikisophical  disciplines. 
N<\>^s8iity  anxi  unnoi^sality  are  to  Hp  fouad  c^r/.y  in  the  simple,  imme- 
duto-S  «ni?\lUj:*.Ko  tVt*  of  ooQ^viousoo**  wi'.cii  ar*  present  in  everr 
i^iM^  Hul  in  :boBao  :aw*t$  —  and  to  ih^w  Sf'Ix'^z.^  alfo  all  indiTidnil 
ivnvwi.^is  i^f  !^  vros^^-xv  .^f  a^  ^iTerr^I  :i.*-ix  —  it  is  only  the 
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theory  of  the  laws  under  which  facts  stand ;  yet  he  does  not  attain 
complete  clearness  as  to  the  normatiye  character  of  this  legislation, 
and  so  the  philosophical  disciplines  also  remain  entangled  in  the 
method  of  psychology.  In  working  out  his  system,  Hamilton's 
logical  theory  became  one  of  the  most  clearly  defined  produc- 
tions of  formal  logic.  The  problem  of  logic  for  him  is  to  set  forth 
systematically  the  relations  which  exist  between  concepts,  and  he 
limits  the  whole  investigation  to  relations  of  quantity,  going  quite 
beyond  the  principle  of  the  Aristotelian  analysis  (cf.  above,  pp.  1^  f .). 
Every  judgment  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  equation,  which  declares 
what  the  relation  is  between  what  is  comprised  in  the  one  concept, 
and  what  is  comprised  in  the  other.  For  example,  a  judgment  of 
subordination,  <<  the  rose  is  a  flower,"  must  take  the  form :  <'  All  B 
ss  some  P,''  ^  all  roses  =  some  flowers."  The  peculiarity  of  this  is 
that  the  predicate  is  '^  quantified,"  whereas  previous  logical  theory 
has  quantified  the  subject  only.  When  all  judgments  were  thus 
-Teduoed  to  the  form  of  equations,  obtaining  between  the  contents  of 
•'two  concepts,  inferences  and  conclusions  appeared  to  be  operations 
of  reckoning,  performed  with  given  magnitudes.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  complete  carrying  through  of  the  principle  of  the  terminis- 
tie  logic,  as  it  was  formulated  by  Occam  (cf.  above,  p.  342),  Hobbes 
(p.  404),  and  Condillac  (p.  478).  The  new  analysis  or  logical  cal- 
culus has  spread  since  the  time  of  Hamilton,  and  become  a  broad 
field  for  the  intellectual  gymnastics  of  fruitless  subtlety  and  ingenu- 
ity. For  it  is  evident  that  such  a  logic  proceeds  from  only  a  single 
one  among  the  numerous  relations  which  are  possible  between  con- 
cepts and  form  the  object  of  judgments.  Moreover,  the  relation  in 
questimi  is  one  of  the  least  important ;  the  most  valuable  relations 
of  logical  thought  are  precisely  those  which  fall  outside  this  kind  of 
analysis.  But  the  mathematical  exactness  with  which  this  logic  has 
seemed  to  develop  its  code  of  rules  has  enlisted  in  its  behalf  a  series 
of  vigorous  investigators,  and  that  not  merely  in  England.  They 
have,  however,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  living,  actual  thought 
of  man  knows  nothing  of  this  whole  formal  apparatus,  so  neatly 
elaborated. 

5.  In  the  debates  over  these  questions  in  France  and  England  the 
religious  or  theohgical  intereet  in  the  conception  of  the  substance  of 
ike  soul  is  naturally  always  a  factor :  the  same  interest  stood  in  the 
foreground  in  the  very  violent  controversies  which  led  in  Germany 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Hegelian  school.  They  turned  essentially 
about  the  personality  of  Ood  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Hegel- 
ianism  could  not  continue  as  ^'  Prussian  state-philosophy ''  unless  it 
maintained  the  '' identity  of  philosophy  with  religion/'     The  amr 


fAf^AMAd  ttMr  ftAtithA«M  Mi  up  bj  L^iboiz,  beiwcgii  the  iiArMi  Ma^ 
nMf0f  *#f/l  tk^  r.MiJ'M  dfifaii,  ao/i  likewise  the  problema  whicJi  KibI 
\0iM%\%%  U>f(0(th*!f  in  tUfi  Mjftictiptujfk  of  the  '*  specification  of  Xataie'' 
M.  kkttpvt^,  p.  fAUi),  Within  the  ^  pomibiiities  ^  which  cannot  be 
ib/niKbt  fiWt^y,  t.h^  a/;ttjal  is  always  ultimately  such  that  it  might  bi 
MrttMtifnkAy  ^HLhifrwise;  i.e,  it  is  not  to  be  deduced,  it  must  be  le- 
Hl^fiM  as  Klv^n  tbrmiKh  freedom.     Law  and  fact  cannot  be  reduced 

(/arryin^  out  this  vi«)W  in  a  more  psychological  manner,  Ulrid 
nklcardiNl  thu  siilf  as  the  presupixwition  for  the  distinguishing  actir- 
Ity,  with  wiiif^li  Imi  idiuitified  all  consciousness,  and  out  of  which  he 
iIuvhIoIimI  Ills  lo}<i(!al,  us  well  as  his  psychological,  theory. 

0.  Tim  ortlMHioxy,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  was  grow- 
llitf  III  iNiwur  and  pn^teiiHioiiy  was  attacked  by  the  counter-party  with 
ihn  wna|N»tiN  of  lloK<^lianisni,  and  in  this  contest  Ruge  served  as 
llNMlar  III  publiti  Nup|M)rt  of  lM)th  religious  and  political  liberalism. 
How  |iatitiM4Mti(^ally  luul  Spinozistioally  the  idealistic  system  was 
Appmhuiulttd  by  this  wing  ih  best  seen  from  Feuerbach^^  ThoughU  on 
IhaUk  i%Hii  IfHfMtrtalihff  where  the  divine  infinitude  is  praised  as  the 
ttUlmate  (round  of  man's  life»  and  man's  disappearanoe  in  the  same 
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as  the  tme  immortality  and  blessedness.  From  this  ideal  pantheism 
Feuerbaeh  then  rapidly  advanced  to  the  most  radical  changes  of  his 
doctrine.  He  felt  that  the  panlogistic  system  could  not  explain 
the  individual  things'  of  Nature :  though  Hegel  had  called  Nature 
the  realm  of  the  accidental  or  contingent,  which  is  incapable  of 
keeping  the  conception  pure.  This  inability,  thought  Feuerbaeh, 
inheres  rather  in  the  conception  which  man  makes  to  himself  of 
things :  the  general  conceptions  in  which  philosophy  thinks  are  no 
doubt  incapable  of  understanding  the  real  nature  of  the  individual 
thing.  Therefore  Feuerbaeh  now  inverts  the  Hegelian  system,  and 
the  result  is  a  nominalistie  materialism.  The  actual  reality  is  the 
iadividual  known  to  the  senses;  everything  universal,  everything 
mental  or  spiritual,  is  but  an  illusion  of  the  individual.  Mind  or 
sinrit  is  ^  Nature  in  its  otherness.^  In  this  way  Feuerbaeh  gives 
his  purely  cmtkropoiogical  explanation  of  religion.  Man  regards  his 
own  generic  nature  —  what  he  wishes  to  be  himself  —  as  Grod. 

This  ^  theory  of  the  wish,"  is  to  free  humanity  from  all  supersti- 
tion and  its  evil  consequences,  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  theory 
of  Epicurus  (cf .  above,  p.  188).  The  epistemology  of  this  ''  philoso- 
phy of  the  future''  can  be  only  sensualism;  its  ethics  only  eudse- 
mouism:  the  impulse  to  happiness  is  the  principle  of  morals,  and 
the  sympathetic  participation  in  the  happiness  of  another  is  the 
fundamental  ethical  feeling. 

After  materialism  had  shown  so  illustrious  a  metaphysical  pedi- 
gree, others  employed  for  its  advantage  the  anthropological  mode  of 
argument  which  had  been  in  use  in  French  literature  since  Lamettrie, 
and  which  seemed  to  become  still  stronger  through  the  progress  of 
physiology.  Feuerbaeh  had  taught :  man  is  what  he  eats  (t^  was  er 
isd) !  And  so  once  more  the  dependence  of  the  mind  upon  the  bod}' 
was  interpreted  as  a  materialising  of  the  psychical  activity ;  thinking 
and  willing  were  to  be  regarded  as  secretions  of  the  brain,  similar  to 
the  secretions  of  other  organs.  A  companion  for  this  theory  appeared 
in  the  guise  of  a  purely  sensualistic  theory  of  knowledge,  as  it  was 
developed  by  Czolbe  independently  of  metaphysical  assumptions; 
although  at  a  later  time  Czolbe  himself  reached  a  view  of  the  world 
which  bordered  closely  upon  materialism.  For,  since  he  regarded 
knowledge  as  a  copy  of  the  actual,  he  came  ultimately  to  ascribe  to 
ideas  themselves  spatial  extension,  and,  in  general,  to  regard  space 
as  the  supporter  of  all  attributes,  giving  it  the  place  of  Spinoza's 
substance. 

So  the  materialistic  mode  of  thought  began  to  spread  in  Germany 
also,  among  physicians  and  natural  scientists,  and  this  condition  of 
affairs  came  to  light  at  the  convention  of  natural  scientists  at  (i6tr 
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4  4,«^iiiivw  l^v    niuij    nrtiit  (^UtiUU^   Hi   wnL12i|:  lUMU   lit   vLlcL  ^.aL 

.^1  I  ill-  ijf/uuij^  iA  ii<jfii4iii  ku(^wi^xi^*r  ib«  pCKtsibilitT  fur  n  iiiiiii  uu: 
M.via*<i  Oif  ^/liJ  aii'l  lU  iiiifijorudiTv.  Tid&  efiart.^  viixrii  vitl 
c^Ucijic-  <iim|iii4C6«  w%«  U;rrii«9(i  "  Ux/k-keepiug  br  double  entrr."  haJ 
(i(il/M-«l«i«iiiljr  )U  ('lii«?f  i'ffi«;t  ill  <;ri$atiug  auoug  natural  scieDtists  vU 
Ml  w  iliii/<f({li  ilif  (/ii«r  iii(li9<Jti<fHfi  uf  ifis&terialUuiy  but  oould  not  befnend 
iliu  li  li>i»)(f|jy  Iff  ifli'iiiiKtii,  a  f^rowirig  inclination  toward  ATui/,  iutu 
wliiNifi  itihiif  iM  lUnir  tlii*y  lli(Mi|{ht  the  needs  of  the  heart  and  soul 
111)^1*1  1h«  |H«iiiiii.ii*fJ  Ui  make  their  escape.  When,  then,  in  1860. 
liiMiH  I'hi'licti'ii  hrllliaiit  i*x|KiHition  of  the  critical  philosophy  ap- 
piuMiiil,  iliKii  lH*KiHi  ilin  <*mtuni  to  Kant"  which  was  afterward*) 
i|c>4ihi«'il  III  (li«Ki«iii«mlt«  iiiU»  lit4*rary-hi8torical  micrology.  To  the 
Mtiiiiiiil  4i*Umii>o  ii«hi|N«r,  oiii.  (ir  whii'li  it  arose,  Albert  Laud's  Uidoni 
%\i  Uti/fiiii/iNm  Mil VI*  i*x|ti'ONsiiin. 

Miiiiy  tiiUtitiilorNi-iititliii^N,  u\  Ite  Hure,  accompanied  this  mo?c^ 
iiiiMil  wlioh  i«viMi  \^v\H\V  itatnral  siMiMitists  like  Helmholtz  '  confused 
liUhHOiMiili^iilal  iiliMiiiAiu  with  Livko's  theiiry  of  signs  and  doctrine 
s\\  \\\\\\\ik\y  mul  MVtMiiiarv  qualities.  Another  misunderstaudinji 
a)«)«iMi)vil  MMiio^hai  Kiior,  >*hon  a  ivnspiouous  school  of  theology, 
iihtlri  \\u^  lt\;i«iiMxl)ii>  %>l  Ki!s*"!il.  .»*uu*t<\i  iho  liivtriue  of  the  ••thin:- 
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But  in  all  these  fonns,  this  Neo-Kaiitian  movement,  with  its 
earnest  work  upon  the  problem  of  knowledge,  has  had  the  result  of 
rendering  the  superficial  metaphysics  of  materialism  evidently  inad- 
equate and  impossible,  and  hence  has  led  to  its  rejection.  Even 
where  Kant's  doctrine  was  given  an  entirely  empirical,  and  indeed 
positivistic  turn,  or  even  in  the  fantastic  reasonings  of  so-called 
'^  solipsism,"  the  thought  of  regarding  consciousness  as  an  accessory 
function  of  matter  was  rejected  as  an  absurdity.  Rather  we  find 
the  opposite  one-sided  view  that  primary  reality  is  to  be  ascribed 
only  to  iigier  perception,  in  contrast  with  outer  perception. 

Materialism  was  thus  overcome  in  science;  it  lives  in  popular  expo- 
sitions, such  as  Btlchner's  ^*  Force  and  Matter  "  {Kraft  und  Staff),  or 
in  the  more  refined  form  of  Strauss's  "  Old  and  New  Faith  " '  (Alter 
und  neuer  Glaube)'^  it  lives  on  also  as  theory  of  life  in  just  those 
circles  which  love  to  enjoy  the  ''  results  of  science  "  from  the  most 
agreeable  hand.  For  this  superficial  culture,  materialism  has  found 
its  characteristic  exposition  in  Haeckel's  works  and  his  so-called 
"  monism." 

For  psychology  as  science,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
nounce the  conception  of  a  soul-substance  for  the  basis  as  well  as 
for  the  goal  of  its  investigation,  and  as  a  science  of  the  laws  of  the 
psychical  life  to  build  only  upon  inner  or  outer  experience.  So  we 
came  by  our  **  psychology  without  a  soul,"  which  is  free  from  all 
metaphysical  assumptions — or  means  to  be. 

7.  A  deeper  reconciliation  of  the  above  antitheses  was  given  by 
Lotze  from  the  fundamental  thoughts  of .  German  idealism.  The 
vital  and  formative  activity  which  constitutes  the  spiritual  essence 
of  all  this  real  world  has  as  its  end,  the  good.  The  mechanism 
of  nature  is  the  r^ular  form  in  which  this  activity  works  in  the 
realisation  of  its  end.  Natural  science  has  doubtless  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  the  mechanical,  causal  connection,  and  this  principle 
is  held  to  apply  to  organisms  also ;  but  the  beginnings  of  metaphysics, 
like  those  of  logic,  lie  only  in  ethics.  In  carrying  out  this  teleological 
idealfsMf  motifs  from  all  the  great  systems  of  German  philosophy 
accord  to  a  new,  harmonious  work;  every  individual  real  entity  has 
its  essential  nature  only  in  the  living  relations  in  which  it  stands  to 
other  real  entities;  and  these  relations  which  constitute  the  con- 
nected whole  of  the  universe  are  possible  only  if  all  that  is,  is 
grounded  as  a  partial  reality  in  a  substantial  unity,  and  if  thus  all 

1  The  evidence  of  descent  from  the  Hegelian  dialectic  is  seen  also  in  this,  the 
most  iDgeniooB  form  which  materialism  can  find,  —  L.  Knapp*8  Bechtsphilogo- 
pAie  (1&7)  might  perhaps  be  classed  with  it,  —  for  all  higher  forms  of  mental 
Ufe  an  trsatsd  as  the  striving  of  nature  to  go  beyond  herself. 
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that  takes  place  between  individuals  is  to  be  apprehended  as  pm^ 
posefol  realisation  of  a  common  life  goaL    By  the  powerfol  nni- 
versality  with  which  he  mastered  the  material  of  facts  and  the  forms 
of  scientific  elaboration  in  all  the  special  disciplines  Lotze  was 
specially  fitted  to  carry  out  fully  this  fundamental  metaphysical 
thought,  and  in  this  respect,  also,  his  personality  as  well  as  what  he 
taught,  joins  worthily  on  to  the  preceding  epoch.    His  own  attitude 
is  best  characterised  by  its  conception  of  knowledge  as  a  vital  and 
purposive  interaction  between  the  soul  and  the  other  **  substances." 
The  ''  reaction "  of  the  soul  is  combined  with  the  excitation  which 
proceeds  from  *^  things."    On  the  one  side,  the  soul  develops  its  own 
nature  in  the  forms  of  perception,  and  in  the  general  truths  which 
come  to  consciousness  with  immediate  clearness  and  evidence  on  the 
occasion  of  the  stimulus  from  things;  on  the  other  hand,  the  partici- 
pation of  the  subject  makes  the  world  of  ideas  a  phenomenal  appea^ 
ance.     But  this  appearance  or  phenomenal  manifestation,  as  the 
purposive  inner  life,  is  by  no  means  mere  illusion.    It  is  rather  a 
realm  of  worths  or  values,  in  which  the  good  is  realising  itself.    The 
coming  to  actual  reality  of  this  world  of  consciousness  is  the  most 
important  result  of  the  interaction  of  substances.     It  is  the  ulti- 
mate and  truest  meaning  of  the  world-process.    From  these  funda- 
mental thoughts,  Lotze,  in  his  LogiCf  has  conceived  the  series  of 
forms  of  thought  as  a  systematic  whole,  which  develops  out  of  the 
problems  or  tasks  of  thinking.     In  his  Metaphysics^  he  has  developed 
and  defined  his  view  of  the  world  with  fineness  and  acuteness  in  his 
treatment  of  conceptions^  and  with  most  careful  consideration  in  all 
directions.     The  view  is  that  of  teleological  idealism.     The  third 
part  of  the  system,  the  ethics,  has  unfortunately  not  been  completed 
in  this  more  rigorous  form.     As  a  substitute,  we  have  the  convic- 
tions of  the  philosopher  and  his  mature  comprehension  of  life  and 
history  presented   in  the  fine  and  thoughtful  expositions  of  the 
Microcosmris. 

8.  Another  way  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  natural- 
science  treatment  of  the  psychical  life  was  chosen  by  Fechner.  He 
would  look  upon  l)ody  and  soul  as  the  modes  of  phenomenal  mani- 
festation —  completely  separated  and  different  in  kind,  hut  in  constant 
correspondence  with  each  other  —  of  one  and  the  same  unknown 
reality ;  and  follows  out  this  thought  in  the  direction,  that  even- 
physical  connection  has  a  mental  series  or  system  of  connections 
corresponding  to  it,  although  the  latter  are  known  through  percep- 
tion only  in  the  case  of  our  own  selves.  As  the  sensations  which 
correspond  to  the  excitation  of  particular  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, present  themselves  as  surface  waves  in  the  total  wave  of  our 
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indiyidual  oonscioosnesSy  so  we  may  conceive  that  the  consciousness 
of  a  single  person  is  in  turn  but  the  surface  wave  of  a  more  general 
consciousness^ — say  that  of  the  planetary  mind:  and  if  we  continue 
this  line,  we  come  ultimately  to  the  assumption  of  a  universal  totcU- 
eoHsciousness  in  Ood,  to  which  the  universal  causal  connection  of  the 
atoms  corresponds.  Moreover,  according  to  Feehner,  the  connection 
of  inner  and  outer  experience  in  our  consciousness  makes  it  possible 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  this  correspondence.  The  science  of  this 
is  pgycho-phymcs.  It  is  the  first  problem  of  this  science  to  find  out 
methods  for  measuring  psychical  quantitiesy  in  order  to  obtain  laws 
that  may  be  formulated  mathematically.  Feehner  brings  forward 
principally  the  method  of  just  perceptible  differences,  which  defines 
as  the  unit  of  mass  the  smallest  difference  that  is  still  perceptible 
between  intensities  of  sensation,  and  assumes  this  to  be  equal 
everywhere  and  in  all  oases. 

On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  which  to  be  sure  is  quite  arbi- 
trary, it  seemed  possible  to  give  a  mathematical  formulation  to  the 
scMsalled  ''  Weber-Fechner  law."  This  was  stated  as  follows :  The 
intensities  of  different  sensations  are  to  each  other  as  the  logarithms 
of  the  intensities  of  their  stimuli.  The  hope  was  thus  awakened 
by  Feehner  that  through  the  indirect  measurement  of  psychical 
magnitudes  a  mathematical  statement  could  be  given  by  scientific 
methods  for  the  psycho-physical,  perhaps  even  for  the  psychological 
laws,  and  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  serious  objections  which  it 
encountered,  this  hope  has  had  great  success  in  promoting  experi- 
mental study  during  the  past  decades  in  many  laboratories  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  outcome  for 
a  new  and  deeper  comprehension  of  the  mental  life  has  kept  pace 
with  the  activity  of  experimentation.^ 

The  revival  of  the  Spinozistic  parallelism  has  likewise  met  greater 
and  greater  difficulties.  With  Feehner  it  was  dogmatically  intended 
since  he  claimed  comply  metaphysical  reality  for  the  contents  of 
sense-perception.  He  called  this  view  the  ''day  view,"  and  set  it 
over  against  the ''  night  view  "  of  the  phenomenalism  which  is  found 
in  natural  science  and  philosophy.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
ceived the  parallelism  in  a  more  critical  fashion,  assuming  that 
mind  and  body,  with  all  their  states  and  activities,  are  only  the 
different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  real  imity.  But  as 
a  result  of  the  vigorous  discussions  which  this  question  has  awak- 

1  With  reference  to  controversiefl  upon  these  points,  it  is  simplest  to  refer  to 
Feehner  himself,  Revision  der  Haupipunkte  der  PsycKophysik  TLeips.  1882). 
In  addition  we  may  refer  especially  to  H.  Mllnsterberg,  Ueber  A%fgab€ii  und 
Meihoden  der  Psgehologie  (Leips.  1891)  IPsychologie,  1900]. 
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9.  V^Jnntarimn  haa  thus  grown  stronger  and  stroBger,  cspeeiaDy 
in  its  more  geneial  interpretation,  and  has  oombated  the  Intel- 
lerdtialism  which  was  regarded  as  a  typical  feature  in  the  BMSt 
t/rilliant  fierirjd  of  German  neo-hnmauism.  As  a  resolt  of  this  coo- 
fli<;t  we  find  emerging  the  same  problem  as  to  the  relatire  primacy 
r;f  i\\¥.  will  or  the  intellect  which  occupied  so  vigoroaslv  the  dis- 
Iwti^jjl  ji/!iit*fncHH  of  the  Hcholasti^;^  (ni.  aVx)ve,  §  26l  That  this 
f>rohl<?rn  a^'iually  aroHC  from  the  antagonistic  development  within 
th«r  ^^)kU'M\  of  ideal inm  waH  seen  most  clearly  by  Ednard  con  Han- 
vtanii.  IliH  *' Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious"  proceeds  from  a 
HynthcwiH  r>f  llc^fd,  (;n  the  one  hand,  with  Schopenhauer  and  the 
laUfr  thr>uj<ht  of  Schcllinj?,  on  the  other.  Its  purpose  was  to  bring 
toj<«'t,hi;r  once  more  the  rational  and  irrational  lines  of  idealism. 
Ilartmann  atiemplH  by  this  means  to  ascribe  to  the  one  World-Spirit 
both  irill  and  idea  Ohe  logical  element),  as  coordinated  and  inter- 
reliiri'd  aUrii)iiteH.  In  calling  the  absolute  spirit  the  "Unconscious." 
Ilarl.miinn  atlributes  to  the  concej)t  of  consciousness  an  ambiguity 
like  that  which  Schopenhaui^r  asc^ribed  to  the  will ;  for  the  activities 
ol'  the  ♦♦  nnccHiseious"  are  functions  of  will  and  ideation  which  are 
indeed  luA.  given  in  any  empirical  (consciousness,  but  yet  presuppose 
Nome  other  c(njsci(Misness  if  we  are  to  think  of  them  at  all.     This 


'  A  nlllral  Murvry  of  the  illeratun^  on  the  question  is  given  by  E.  Basse  in 
thr  l*hilo9.  sihhandlungfn  ztir  Siificnrrs  70.  (reburtstag  ('rubingen,  1900).  Ci. 
nUo  I'Mprrliilly  the  invrMllgution  by  II.  KIckert  In  the  same  volume.  [Cf.  also  tlit 
miIm.  by  Krhanil,  IluHHe,  PaulHen,  Kiinig,  and  Wentscher,  in  ZeiUchr.  f.  Philus.. 
VoIh   ill   117.  an»I  A.  K.  Uogers,  in  Uuiv.  of  Chicago  CotU.  to  Phil.,  1899.) 
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higher  consciousness,  which  is  called  Unconscious,  and  is  to  form  the 
common  ground  of  life  in  all  conscious  individuals,  Hartmann  seeks 
to  exhibit  as  the  active  essence  in  all  processes  of  the  natural  and 
psychical  life ;  it  takes  the  place  of  Schopenhauer's  and  Schelling's 
Will  in  Nature,  and  likewise  of  the  vital  force  of  former  physi- 
ology and  the  "  Entelechies  "  of  the  System  of  Development  The 
Unconscious  unfolds  itself  above  all  in  the  teleological  inter-rela- 
tions of  organic  life.  In  this  respect  Hartmann  has  controverted 
materialism  very  efficiently,  since  his  theory  everywhere  points  to 
the  unitary  mental  or  spiritual  ground  of  things.  To  this  end  he 
employed  a  wealth  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  natural  science, 
and  that  too  in  the  most  fortunate  manner,  although  it  was  an  illu- 
sion to  suppose  that  he  was  winning  his  "  speculative  results  by  the 
inductive  methods  of  natural  science."  At  all  events,  the  interest 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  natural  sciences  in  combination  with 
an  attractive  and  sometimes  brilliant  exposition,  contributed  much 
to  the  extraordinary,  though  transient,  success  of  the  "  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious  " ;  its  greatest  attractiveness  lay  in  the  treatment 
of  pessimism  (cf .  below,  §  46),  and  along  this  line  it  was  followed 
by  a  train  of  popular  philosophical  literature  which  was  for  the 
most  part  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Hartmann  himself  made  extensive  historical  studies,  and  with 
their  aid  extended  his  fundamental  metaphysical  thoughts  to  the 
fields  of  ethics,  sesthetics,  and  philosophy  of  religion ;  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  work  out  a  rigorous  dialectic  system  in  his  Theory  of  the 
Caiegories.  This  is  the  most  systematic  work  of  a  constructive  char- 
acter in  the  field  of  abstract  concepts  which  has  appeared  during 
the  last  decades  in  Grermany, — a  work  which  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  historical  and  critical  basis  in  his  History  of  Metaphysics} 

The  Theory  of  the  Categories^  which  is  no  doubt  Hartmann's  main 
work  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  seeks  to  gain  a  common  formal 
basis  for  the  disciplines  of  philosophy  by  tracing  all  the  relating 
principles  employed  by  the  intellect,  whether  in  perception  or  in 
reflection,  through  the  subjective  ideal  field  of  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, the  objective  real  field  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  the 
metaphysical  realm.  In  the  fineness  of  its  dialectical  references, 
and  in  the  wealth  of  interesting  outlooks  upon  the  fields  of  reality, 
it  presents  a  unique  counterpart  to  Heel's  Logic.  As  Hegel  devel- 
oped dialectically  the  whole  process  in  which  the  Idea  changes  over 
into  Nature,  in  which  the  concept  leaves  itself  and  becomes  "other," 
80  Hartmann  shows,  in  the  case  of  every  category,  the  transforma- 

>  OeschiehU  der  Metaphntk  (2  parte,  Leipt.  180»-1900). 
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tioii  which  the  'Mogioal"  experiences  by  its  relation  to  the  ^non- 
logical  ''  element  of  reality,  which  arises  from  the  Will.  Here,  too^ 
the  world  appears  as  divided  within  itself,  as  the  conflict  of  Beasoo 
against  will. 

S  45.  Vatiire  and  ffiitory. 

The  dualism  of  the  Kantian  Wdtanadhawmg  is  reflected  in  tlie 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  peculiar  tension  in  the  rdi- 
tion  between  ecitnct  of  Nature  and  ecienee  of  mind.  At  no  earlier 
time  has  this  antithesis  been  so  current  as  respects  both  material 
and  methods,  as  in  ours;  and  from  this  circumstance  a  number  of 
promising  new  shiftings  have  arisen.  If  from  the  domain  of  mental 
science  we  take,  as  has  been  shown,  the  contested  proYinoe  of  psychol- 
ogy, we  then  have  remaining  over  against  ''Nature^"  what  cone- 
spends  still  more  to  Kantian  thought — ihe  eoeial  life  and  Us  hietorkd 
det^ofnneHt  in  its  full  eictent  in  all  directions.  The  thinking  of 
natural  science,  pressing  forward  in  its  vigorous  career  of  annex- 
ation, from  the  nature  of  the  case  easily  foond  points  in  the  social 
phenomena  as  it  had  previously  found  in  the  psychological,  where  it 
might  set  the  levers  of  its  mode  of  consideration,  so  that  a  struggle 
became  necessary  upon  this  field,  similar  to  that  which  had  taken 
place  on  account  of  the  soul :  and  thus  the  earlier  antithesis  culmi- 
nated in  that  between  NOfirra/  f^iemee  amd  kittoricai  ecienee, 

I.  Tht>  tirs:  form  :v.  wtiioh  the  srr.iccle  between  the  natural  soieni'e 
and  the  h:<t«"Ti»  ,\'  ir.  "••  i  v.^v  •     ;  w.i>  f.vij^ht  out,  was  the  siux^ssful 
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own.  But  the  bearer  of  the  tradition  of  the  divine  word  is  the 
Church :  her  teaching  is  the  Grod-given,  univer9al  recaon,  propagated 
on  through  the  centuries  as  the  great  tree  on  which  all  the  genuine 
fruits  of  human  knowledge  ripen.  And  therefore  this  revelation  is 
the  only  possible  foundation  of  society.  The  arrogance  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  rebelled  against  this  has  found  its  expiation  in  the 
dissolution  of  society,  and  it  is  now  in  point  to  build  society  once 
more  upon  the  eternal  basis :  this  was  also  the  thought  which  held 
loosely  together  the  obscure  and  strange  fancies  of  Battancke. 

2.  The  philosophical  factor  in  this  church-political  theory  was, 
that  the  generic  reason  realising  itself  in  the  historical  development 
of  society  was  recognised  as  the  ground  of  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual life  of  individuals:   if  the  theological  views  were  distracted 

^from  this  Traditiooalismy  the  reader  found  himself  hard  by  HegeTs 
conception  of  the  Objective  Spirit.  Hence  it  was  extremely  humor- 
ous when  Victor  Oousinf  while  adopting  Grerman  philosophy  on  just 
this  side,  to  a  certain  extent  took  from  the  Ultra-montanes  the  cream 
of  their  milk.  Eclecticism  also  taught  a  universal  reason,  and  was 
not  disinclined  to  see  in  it  something  similar  to  the  Scottish  <*  com- 
mon sense,"  to  which,  however,  it  still  did  not  deny  a  metaphysical 
basis,  fashioned  according  to  Schelling  and  Hegel.  When,  there- 
fore, LamennaiSf  who  at  the  beginning  had  been  a  traditionalist  and 
had  then  passed  through  the  school  of  the  German  philosophy,  treated 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas  in  his  Esquisse  dPune  Philosophtef  he  could  fully 
retain  the  above  theory  of  the  conscience,  so  far  as  its  real  content 
was  concerned. 

Quite  another  form  was  assumed  by  the  doctrine  of  Objective 
Spirit,  where  it  was  apprehended  purely  psychologically  and  empiri- 
cally. In  the  mental  life  of  the  individual,  numerous  processes  go 
on,  which  rest  solely  upon  the  fact  that  the  individual  never  exists 
at  all  except  as  member  of  a  psychical  interconnected  whole.  This 
interacting  and  overreaching  life,  into  which  each  one  grows,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  what  he  is,  evinces  itself  not  by  conformity 
to  natural  laws,  as  do  the  general  forms  of  the  psychical  processes : 
it  is  rather  of  a  historical  character,  and  the  general  mind  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  individual  life  expresses  itself  objectively  in  language, 
in  customs  and  morals,  and  in  public  institutions.  Individual  psy- 
chology must  be  broadened  to  a  social  psychology  by  a  study  of  these. 
This  principle  has  been  propounded  by  Lazarus  and  Steinthal,  and 
the  eminently  historical  character  which  this  must  have  when  car- 
ried out  they  have  indicated  by  the  otherwise  less  fortunate  name 
ot  y^Hkerpsyehologie  [Folk  or  Comparative  Psychology]. 

3.  One  must  take  into  account  the  fundamental  social  thought  of 
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Traditionalism  to  understand  the  religious  colouring  which  is  chs^ 
aoteristic  of  Fretkch  sodaliem  since  St.  Simon,  in  contrast  with  the 
social-political  theoiies  of  the  last  century.  St.  Simon's  theoiy, 
however,  stands  not  only  under  the  pressure  of  the  religious  »tl 
which  was  growing  to  become  a  new  social  and  political  power,  but 
also  in  lively  relations  to  German  philosophy,  and  indeed  to  its 
dialectic.  All  this  passed  over  to  his  disciple,  Auguate  OomU, 
whose  thought  passed  through  an  extremely  peculiar  ooorae  of 
development 

He  aims  at  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  complete  reform  of  humsn 
society.  He,  too,  regards  it  as  an  evident  conclusion  that  with  the 
Revolution,  the  Enlightenment,  which  was  its  cause,  has  become 
bankrupt.  Like  the  Traditionalists,  he  fixes  the  responsibility  for 
this  upon  the  independence  of  individuals,  upon  free  investigatiaD 
and  autonomy  in  the  conduct  of  life.  From  these  follow  anarchy 
of  opinions  and  anarchy  of  public  life.  The  salvation  of  society  is 
to  be  sought  only  in  the  dominance  of  scientific  knowledge.  We 
must  find  once  more,  and  along  securer  lines,  that  subordination  of 
all  the  activities  of  life  beneath  a  universally  valid  principle  which 
was  approximately  attained  in  the  grand  but  premature  catholic  sys- 
tem of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  place  of  theology  we  must  set  positive 
science,  which  tolerates  freedom  of  faith  as  little  as  theology  tole^ 
ated  it  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  Romantic  element  determined 
Comte's  theory  throughout  It  is  shown  not  only  in  his  philosophy 
of  history  by  his  enthusiastic  portrayal  of  the  mediaeval  system  of 
society,  not  only  in  his  projected  "Religion  of  Humanity''  and  its 
(Hiltus,  but  above  all  in  his  demand  for  a  concurrent  spiritual  aiul 
secular  authority  for  the  new  social  order.  The  new  form  of  the 
social  order  was  to  proceed  from  the  creative  activity  of  the  poavoir 
spirit tielj  and  Comte  made  fantastic  attempts  toward  this  by  estab- 
lishing his  "  Western  Committee."  As  he  thought  of  himself  as  the 
chairman  of  this  coniniittee,  so  he  trusted  to  himself  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  teaching.  But  the  positive  philosophy  on  which 
the  new  soiual  order  was  to  arise  was  nothing  other  than  the  ordered 
system  of  the  positive  sciences. 

Comte's  projected  positice  sffstem  of  the  itciences  first  of  all  pushes 
Hume's  and  Condillac's  conception  to  the  farthest  point.  Not  ouly 
is  human  knowledge  assignetl  for  its  province  to  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  phenomena,  but  theiv  is  nothing  absolute  whatever,  that 
might  lie  unknown,  as  it  were,  at  the  basis  of  phenomena.  The  only 
absolute  principle  is,  that  all  is  relative.  To  talk  of  first  causes  or 
ultimate  ends  of  things  has  no  rational  sense.  But  this  relativism 
(or,  as  it  has  later  been  termed,  <'  correlativism  ")  is  forfeited  at  onoe 
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to  the  universalistic  claim  of  the  thinking  of  mathematical  natural 
science,  when  science  is  assigned  the  task  of  explaining  all  these 
relations  from  the  point  of  view  that  in  addition  to  individual  facts 
we  must  discover  and  establish  also  the  order  of  these  facts  as  they 
repeat  themselves  in  time  and  space.  This  order  we  may  call  "  gen- 
eral fact,"  but  nothing  more.  Thus  positivism  seeks  by  '^  laws  "  — 
this  is  Comte's  usual  name  for  general  facts  —  not  to  explain  the 
particular  facts,  but  only  to  establish  their  recurrence.  From  this 
is  supposed  to  come  foresight  for  the  future,  as  the  practical  outcome  / 
of  science,  —  savoir  pour  privoivj  —  although  such  foresight  is  quite  | 
unintelligible  and  unjustifiable  under  his  presuppositions.  This  con- ' 
ception  of  Comte's  has  found  assent  not  only  with  philosophers  like 
C  CfMngy  who  appropriated  it  especially  for  his /theory  of  causality, 
but  also  to  some  degree  among  natural  scientists,  particularly  with 
the  representatives  of  mechanics,  such  as  KirchhoffKEA  Mack.  Their 
tendency  is  to  exclude  the  conception  of  efficient  agency  from  the 
scientific  theory  of  nature,  and  to  reach  the  elimination  of  '^  force  " 
on  the  basis  of  a  mere  '^  description  "  or  discovery  of  the  most  ade- 
quate  "  image."  This  has  been  attempted  by  H.  Hertz  in  his  Frinr 
cijpies  of  Mechanics,  Similar  thoughts  have  been  spun  out  into  the 
unspeakably  tedious  terminologies  of  his  '^  Empirio-Criticism,"  by 
Richard  AvenarinSy  who  has  employed  the  generalisations  of  an  ab- 
stract dialectic,  and  seeks  to  demonstrate  all  philosophical  conceptions 
of  the  world  to  be  needless  variations  of  one  original  world-concep- 
tion of  pure  experience,  which  is  to  be  once  more  restored. 

4.  Phenomena,  according  to  Comte,  both  individual  and  general, 
are  in  part  simple,  in  part  more  or  less  complicated.  Knowledge  of 
the  simpler  must  precede  that  of  the  more  complex.  For  this  reason 
he  arranges  the  sciences  in  a  hierarchy  which  proceeds  step  by  step 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Mathematics  is  followed  by 
astronomy,  then  by  physics,  chemistry,  biology  which  includes 
psychology,  and  finally  by  ^  sociology."  This  relation,  nevertheless, 
is  not  to  be  conceived  as  if  every  following  discipline  was  supposed 
to  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  discipline  or  disciplines;  it 
merely  presupposes  these  in  the  sense  that  their  more  complicated 
facts  include  within  themselves  the  more  elementary  facts;  the 
completely  new  facts  add  their  own  peculiar  combination  and  nature 
to  those  more  elementary  facts.  So,  for  example,  biology  presupposes 
physical  and  chemical  processes,  but  the  fact  of  life  is  something 
completely  new,  and  incapable  of  deduction  from  these  processes; 
it  is  a  fact  which  must  be  verified  by  biological  observation.  Such, 
too,  is  the  relation  of  sociology  to  the  five  preceding  disciplines. 
Following  this  principle  Comte's  social  statics  declines  with  charao- 
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teristic  emphasis  to  derive  sociality  from  the  individual,  as  was  done 
in  the  Etilighteament  philosophy.  The  social  nature  is  an  original 
fact,  and  the  first  social  phenomenon  ia  the  family.  Still  more  inde- 
pendent is  his  sixnal  dynamics,  which  without  psyeJiological  explana- 
tion sets  itaelf  the  task  of  discovering  th« ^aturaJJaBLitCJhe  kittory 
of  society.  Comte  finds  this  in  the  j»Wncy;>ie_oiTftp  (Aree  ^o^e^^whTch 
society  necessarily  passes  through  (an  a/wrfti,  which  had  be*n  antici- 
pated by  d'Alembert  and  Turgot  as  well  as  by  Hegel  and  Consin). 
Intellectually,  man  passes  out  of  the  theological  phase,  through  the 
metaphysical,  over  into  the  positive.  In  the  first  he  explains  phe- 
nomena by  supernatural  powera  and  beings  thought  in  antbropo- 
(morphic  guise,  in  the  second  by  general  concepts  [e.g.  force,  etc.] 
which  he  constructs  as  the  essence  working  behind  phenomena;  in 
the  positive  stage  he  comprehends  the  particular  only  bj  the  actiiSTly" 
Jlemonstrable  condition97  froin  which  it  follows  accjirding  to  a_lai_ 
verifiable  experimentaJly.  To  this  universal  law  ot  the  mental  lifs 
are  subject  alt  special  processes  into  which  the  same  divides,  iuiil 
likewise  the  moKfmeM  of  humnn  history  (w  n  whok.  Moreover,  Ihr 
intellectual  process  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  cour^  nf 
development  in  the  external  organisation  of  society,  which  passps 
out  of  the  priestly,  warlike  condition,  through  the  rule  of  the  jurist* 
{tiffiftes),  to  the  "  industrial  "  stage. 

The  very  circumstAntial  philosophy  of  history  which  Comte  hero 
carries  out,  interesting  in  particular  points,  but  on  the  whole  com- 
pletely arbitrary  and  often  distorted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  is 
to  be  estimated  solely  as  a  construction  undertaken  for  his  reforma- 
tory purpose.  The  victory  of  the  positive  view  of  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  industrial  order  of  life,  is  the  goal  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  European  peoples.  At  this  goal  "the  great 
Thought,  viz. :  positive  philosophy,  will  be  wedded  with  the  great 
Power,  the  proletariate." ' 

/■  But  as  if  the  law  of  the  circuit  of  the  three  phases  was  to  be  hrat 
/  yflrified  in  the  case  of  its  author,  Comte  in  the  last  ("  subjective  ") 
I    period  of  his  thinking  fell  back  into  the  theological  stage,  making 
/    mankind  as  Oraiid-ftre  the  object  of  a  religiouM  veneration  or  wor- 
ship, as  whose  high  priest  he  imitated  the  whole  apparatus  of  worship 
^    of  the  saints,  with  a  pnaitivist  remodelling.     .Amongthese  phantastic 
products  of  the  imagination  the  history  of  philosophy  can  at  most 
consider  only  the  motive  which  guided  Comte  in  his  later  course 
He  best  set  this  forth  in  the  General  Vieva  of  PosiHviwm,  which  is 


^ 
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reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Pimtive  Polity.  This  shows  him 
turning  aside  from  the  outspoken  individualism  which  had  shown 
itself  in  his  earlier  conviction  that  positive  science  as  such  would  be 
sufficient  to  bring  about  the  reform  of  society.  He  has  now  seen 
that  the  positive  philosophy  may  indeed  teach  how  the  new  order  of 
things  is  to  appear,  but  that  the  work  of  bringing  about  this  new 
order  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  <'  affective  principle  " — the/e^^iTi^. 
Whereas  he  had  formerly  taught  that  the  specifically  human,  as 
it  develops  in  history,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  predominance  of  the  in- 
telligence over  the  feelings,  it  is  from  the  predominance  of  the 
heart  over  the  intellect  that  he  now  expects  the  fulfilment  of  his 
hopes  which  he  formulates  as  Vamour  pour  principe,  Vordre  pour  base, 
ie  progrks  pour  but.^  And  since  Gall  has  shown  that  the  preeminence 
of  heart  over  intellect  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  brain  of 
woman,  Comte  bases  on  this  his  worship  of  woman,  which  he  would 
make  an  essential  constituent  in  the  religion  of  humanity.  He  who 
had  begun  with  the  proud  announcement  of  a  positivist  papacy  ended 
with  an  appeal  to  the  proletariate  and  the  emancipation  of  woman. 

5.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  practical,  i.e.  political,  ends  which 
Comte  followed,  that  in  history  also  general  facts  or  laws  appeared 
to  him  more  important  than  particular  facts.  He  believed  that  in 
the  realm  of  history  a  foresight  (pr^voyance)  should  guide  and 
direct  action.  But  apart  from  this  theory  and  in  spite  of  the  one- 
sidedness  of  his  education  along  the  lines  of  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral science,  Comte  was  yet  sufficiently  broad-minded  to  understand 
and  to  preserve  the  distinctive  character  of  the  different  disciplines, 
and  as  he  had  already  attempted  to  secure  for  biology  its  own  dis- 
tinctive methods,  he  expressly  claimed  for  his  sociology  the  **  his- 
torical method."  In  the  biological  field  the  series  of  successive 
phenomena  in  a  race  of  animals  is  only  an  external  evolution  which 
does  not  alter  or  concern  the  permanent  character  of  the  race  (hence, 
Comte  was  throughout  an  opponent  of  Lamarck's  theory).  In 
sociology  we  have  to  do  with  an  actual  transformation  of  the  human 
race.  This  has  been  brought  about  through  the  changing  vicissi-* 
tudes  of  generations  and  the  persisting  cumulation  of  definite  life 
processes  which  has  been  made  possible  thereby.  T^^  ^^fltftr^*^!^ 
.method  is  to  retnm  \f%  gjny^yal  tme^  ftitf  tlma  ftl^«ft^atiflfl  ^«  *^  ^ 
^^fmSUSST^j  ^''flfliyi  "ti  thnti  bifftnrifiiJ  iTivftgingation  will  yield  only  a 

^.jllcHistgUCtion  >M|pvi   npnp  tt  phi^npnphy  yf  history.      It  was  thuS  per- 
haps EoT'quite  in  Comte's  meaning,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a^co^ 
T^"^nflf  of  his  teachings  when  the  i^JI^OlJL^^.!"^^  h^^  a"<^  t^<^'^  -] 

>  **  Love  for  the  principle,  order  for  the  basis,  progress  for  the  end.^* 
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_to  raise',  hi  story  to  the  plane  of  a  natural  science,  John^  i^fiMirtjfiH 
sal l*"^*! t tif  11  * *""" ^ "  thia  iii-Jiia  meinipilglo^yr  §cihoi)eiihau£r_  had, 
Jenied^  tu  history  the  character  of  a  science  on  the  ground  that  it 
-taochM  oiilytlie  jiarticular  aiid  iiotliiiig  «f  the  univeraal,  _I1^^ 
^defect  seemed  now  to  be  remedied  in  tliat  tliBeffort  was  made  to^^ 

^  press  forward   beyond  tlie  desiriiniou  of.  parti.nilar  events    to  the 

.  general  fa(it3._  Tlif  most   ^Ill]pI■(-^•^iv.■  ;ittfiupi  of  tlii'<  suit  wws  made 
by  Conite's   Enf^lisl,    ilif^,i|ilf.  TIi.ieh.is   llmkle.      hi   hi-    llistors^i^f^ 

__  CiBiUsaXion  in  Enyla,.:!  (lH."i7|,  l!iii;kli-  ,Ji'tin^jhe  Usk  tit'  historical 
sijieHeo  ao  that  of  -aeekiiig  tho  iLat.ni-jl  Ta.wa  nf  ^J^e  life  of  a  people, 
For  this  purpose  Buckle  found  in  those  slow^^hauges  j}£  ihs  SQciaf  __ 
conditions  which  are  reco.rded  in  the  statistical  tables,  much  more  ^ 
,«8ftble-aud  exatt  material  than  iu  tUa  jecilaj  of  particular  events  W 
.which  the  old  chronicle  forms  <.•(  hisUirit-al  writiiii;  had_been  limited. 
HereTEe  proper  sense  of  the_;iiitLtln'Mis  is  diivlcaed:  on  the  one 
hand  the  life  of  the  masses  with  tli>'  I'liaiijies  taking -plwee- (smfonifc__, 

_^bly  to  general  law  —  on  the  othei  haud  the  iiidt'peudent  value  of 
that  which  presents  itself  but  uinc,  iind  Is  dtWriuiaedjsithi^iJaeli- 
In  this  respect  the  essence  of  the  historical  view  of  the  world  has 
been  by  no  one  so  deeply  apprehended,  and  so  fonibly  and  warmly 
presented,  aa  by  Carlyle,  who  worked  himself  free  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  enlightenment  by  the  assistance  of  the  German  idealism, 
and  laboured  unweariedly  for  the  recognition  of  the  archetypal  and 
creative  personalities  of  history,  —  for  the  comprehension  and  ven- 
eration of  "  heroes." 

Id  these  two  extremes  are  seen  anew  the  great  aDtitheses  in  the 
conception  of  the  world  which  were  already  prevalent  in  the  Benais- 
sance,  but  which  had  not  at  that  time  attained  so  clear  and  methodi- 
cal an  expression.  We  distinguished  in  that  period  a  historical 
century,  and  a  century  of  natural  science,  in  the  sense  that  the  new 
investigation  of  nature  emerged  from  the  conflict  of  traditions  as 
the  most  valuable  outcome  (cf.  Part  IV.).  From  the  victory  of  the 
methods  and  conceptions  of  natural  science  resulted  the  great  meta- 
physical systems,  and  as  their  sequence  the  unhistorical  mode  of 
thought  characteristic  of  the  Enlightenment.  In  opposition  to  this 
the  German  philosophy  set  its  historical  view  of  the  world.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  almost  complete  counterpart  of  this  antithesis  is 

1    found  in  the  psychological  realm  in  the  antithesis  between  Intellec- 
tualism  and  Voluntarism.    On  this  account  the  attempt  which  has 

I   been  made  during  the  last  decade  to  introduce  the  so-called  scien- 

\  title '  method  into  history,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  development  of 
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psychology  during  our  century.  It  is  indeed  not  the  g^reat  histo- 
rians who  have  fallen  victims  to  this  mistake,  but  here  and  there 
some  who  have  either  been  too  weak  to  stand  against  the  watch- 
words of  the  day,  or  have  made  use  of  them  for  popular  effect.  In 
this  so-called  scientific^  treatment  of  historical  structures  or  pro- 
cesses the  misuse  of  comparisons  and  analogies  is  especially  unde- 
sirable —  as  if  it  were  a  genuine  insight  to  call  society  an  organism ; ' 
or  as  if  the  effect  of  one  people  upon  another  could  be  designated  as 
endosmose  and  exosmose  I 

The  introduction  of  natural-science  modes  of  thought  into  history 
has  not  been  limited  to  this  postulate  of  method  which  seeks  to  as- 
certain the  laws  of  the  historical  process ;  it  has  also  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  contents.  At  the  time  when  Feuerbach's  Materialism, 
which  was  a  degenerate  product  of  the  H^elian  dialectic  (cf .  above, 
f  44,  6),  was  yet  in  its  vigour,  Marx  and  Engels  created  9ociali9m^8 
iaiitiie  philosophy  ofhisiortf,  in  which  motives  from  Hegel  and 

mmn§c,^be' meaning  o^  history  tiiey 
txiD^lnd  in  the  "pr6(5iawfts  of  socifJ  life."  This  collective  life,  how- 
ever, is  essentially  of  an  economic  nature.  The  determining  forces  \ 
in  all  social  conditions  are  the  economic  relations ;  they  form  the 
ultimate  motives  for  all  activities.  Their  change  and  their  develop- 
ment are  the  only  conditioning  forces  for  public  life  and  politics,  and 
likewise  for 'science  and  religion.  All  the  different  activities  of 
civilisation  are  thus  only  offshoots  of  the  economic  life,  and  all 
history  should  be  economic  history. 

6.  If  history  has  had  to  defend  its  autonomy  «*gainfftLth^  '^^tniHion 
of  the  boundary  lines  which  delimit  it  from  the  sciencea^.thajiatmal 
'science  of  tEe~nmeteentfi^  century  has  conversely  contained-an -emi- 
nently historical  facd^fiCJ^^i^hhasa^taina^^  ■ 
the  evotuHimary  *"^t^^^u_  In  fact  we  find  the  natural  science  of  to-day 
in  its  general  theories,  as  well  as  in  its  particular  investigations,  de- 
termined by  two  great  principles  which  apparently  stand  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  but  which  in  truth  reciprocally  supplement  each  other, 
viz.  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  that  of  evolutian. 

The  former  has  been  found  by  Robert  Mayer,  Joule,  and  Helm- 
holtz  to  be  the  only  form  in  which  the  axiom  of  causality  can  be  used 
by  the  physical  theory  of  to-day.  The  epistemological  postulate  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  nature,  but  that  every  following  phenomenon 


the  text  is  sH  the  more  likely  to  occur.  Of  coarse  the  sathor  is  objecting  not  to 
scteBtifie  methods,  bat  to  the  Msumption  that  the  scientific  method  for  nataral 
scieBce  is  the  proper  scientific  method  for  history.] 

<  TBat  cf.  on  this,  Kant,  Critique  of  Jndf^ment^  §66.    Cf.  also  Lapie  in  /?fr 
de  MeL  etdela  MaraU,  May,  1896.1 
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is  only  a  transformation  of  that  which  precedesy  was  formulated  hj 
Descartes  as  the  law  of  the  Conservation  of  Motion  (cf.  above,  p.  411), 
by  Leibniz  as  the  law  of  Conservation  of  Force  (p.  421),  by  Kant  as 
that  of  the  Conservation  of  Substance  (pp.  545  f.).  The  discovery  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
concepts  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy,  made  possible  the  formula- 
tion that  the  sum  of  energy  in  nature  is  quantitatively  unchangeaUe, 
and  only  qualitatively  changeable,  and  that  in  every  material  system 
which  is  regarded  as  complete  or  closed  within  itself,  the  spatial 
distribution  and  direction  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energy  at  anj 
time  is  absolutely  determined  by  the  law  just  stated.  It  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  in  this  statement  the  exclusion  of  other  than  mate- 
rial forces  from  the  explanation  of  nature  is  made  still  more  sharplj 
than  with  Descartes ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  signs  are  already 
multiplying  that  a  return  to  the  dynamic  conception  of  matter  lutf 
been  thereby  introduced,  such  a  conception  as  was. demanded  fay 
Leibniz,  Kant,  and  Schelling  (cf.  above,  §  38,  7). 

7.  The  principle  of  evolution  had  many  lines  of  preparation  in 
modem  thought.  In  philosophic  form  it  had  been  projected  bj 
Leibniz  and  Schelling,  although  as  a  relation  between  concepts,  and 
not  as  a  process  taking  place  in  time  (so  with  Aristotle ;  cf.  f  13) ; 
and  among  Schelling's  disciples  it  was  Oken  who  began  to  regard  the 
ascending  of  classes  and  species  in  the  realm  of  organic  life  as  a  pro- 
cess in  time.  With  the  aid  of  comparative  morphology,  to  which 
also  Goethe's  studies  had  contributed,  Oken  dared  that "  adventure  " 
in  the  "archaeology  of  nature"  of  which  Kant  had  spoken  (p.  56o). 
All  organisms  are  regarded  as  variously  formed  "protoplasm'*  {Ur- 
schleim)y  and  the  higher  have  proceeded  from  the  lower  by  an 
increasing  multiplication  of  protoplasmic  vesicles.  At  the  same  time 
(1809),  in  his  Philosophie  Zoologique,  Lamarck  gave  the  first  system- 
atic exposition  of  the  theory  of  descent.  He  explained  the  relation- 
ship of  organisms  by  descent  from  a  common  original  form,  and  their 
differences,  in  part  by  the  direct  effect  of  environment,  and  in  part 
by  the  indirect  effect  of  environment  which  o|)erates  by  calling  for 
a  greater  use  of  some  organs  and  a  less  use  of  others.  This  use 
modifies  structures,  and  the  modifications  in  structure  are  inherited. 
The  variations  in  species  which  become  stable  were  thus  explained 
by  the  alternating  influences  of  heredity  and  adaptation.  To  these 
factors  of  explanation  Charles  Darwin  added  the  decisive  factor  of 
natural  selection.  Organisms  tend  to  increase  at  a  far  higher  rate 
than  the  available  means  of  nutrition.  Hence  the  struggle  for  exist* 
ence.  Those  plants  or  animals  which  vary  in  a  direction  that  favours 
them  in  this  struggle  will  survive. 
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The  presuppositions  of  the  theory,  therefore,  are  the  two  princi- 
ples of  heredity  and  variability;  an  additional  element  was  the 
assumption  of  gp'eat  periods  of  time  for  the  accumulation  of  indefi- 
nitely small  deviations,  an  assumption  which  was  made  possible  by 
cmitemporaneons  geological  investigations. 

This  biological  hypothesis  at  once  gained  more  general  signifi- 
cance in  that  it  promised  a  purely  mechanical  explanation  of  the 
adaptations  or  purposive  elements  which  constitute  the  problems  of 
organic  life,  and  it  was  believed  that  thereby  the  necessity  of  the 
progress  of  nature  to  higher  and  higher  forms  had  been  understood. 
The  ^  purpodive ''  had  been  mechanically  explained  in  the  sense  of 
that  which  is  capable  of  survival  —  that  is,  of  that  which  can  main- 
tain and  propagate  itself — and  it  was  supposed  that  the  same 
explanation  could  be  applied  to  everything  else  which  appears  pur- 
posive in  other  relations,  especially  to  that  which  is  purposive  in  a 
normative  respect.  So  the  theory  of  selection  following  Darwin's 
own  suggestions  was  very  soon  applied  on  many  sides  to  psychology, 
sociology,  ethics,  and  history,  and  was  pressed  by  zealous  adherents 
as  the  only  scientific  method.  Few  were  clear  on  the  point  that 
nature  was  thereby  placed  under  a  category  of  history,  and  that  this 
category  had  experienced  an  essential  change  for  such  an  applica- 
tion. For  the  evolutionary  theory  of  natural  science,  including  the 
theory  of  natural  selection,  can  indeed  explain  alteration  but  not 
progress;  it  cannot  give  the  rational  ground  for  regarding  the  result 
of  the  development  as  a  '^higher,"  that  is,  a  more  valuable  form. 

8.  In  its  most  universal  extent  the  principle  of  evolution  had 
already  been  proclaimed  before  Darwin  by  his  countryman  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  had  been  made  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  lat- 
ter's  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,  in  which  many  threads  of 
English  philosophy  are  brought  together.  He  proceeds  from  agnos- 
ticism in  so  far  as  he  declares  the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  the 
Unitary  Being,  which  he  is  also  fain  to  call  Force,  to  be  unknowable. 
Beligion  and  philosophy  have  laboured  in  vain  to  conceive  this  in 
definite  ideas ;  for  us  it  is  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  incapable 
of  determination.  Human  knowledge  is  limited  to  an  interpretation 
of  phenomena,  that  is,  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable. 
Philosophy  has  only  the  task  of  generalising  the  results  of  the 
particular  sciences,  and  putting  these  generalised  results  together 
into  the  simplest  and  most  complete  totality  possible. 

The  fundamental  distinction  in  phenomena  Spencer  designates  as 
that  of  the  "vivid"  and  the  "faint"  manifestations  of  the  Un- 
knowable, i.e.  of  impressions  and  ideas.  This  indicates  an  attach- 
ment to  Hume  which  is  not  fortunate  (cf .  above,  p.  458).    From  this 
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erer-aetiTe  f oree  ntaaifrata  xtaelf  riTiitn  in  two  proceaKS.  vkkk  ia 
eodpetatioo  with  each  other  eoastttnte  ef  olataoDy  and  i^ich  Spencer 
deaignatea  aa  differentiation  and  integration.  On  the  <»e  hnnd,  bj 
fiitne  of  the  plnralitT  of  effeeta  whieh  belong  to  ererj  cnnaer  the 
simple  poiacg  into  a  manifold;  it  differcntiatea  and  indiridoaliflci 
itself;  it  diridea  and  determines  itself  bj  lirtne  ci  the  fofawas  of 
relations  into  which  it  enters.  On  the  other  hand^  the  thns  sepa- 
rated indiridoal  phenomena  come  together  again  to  form  firm  com- 
pounds and  fonctional  systems,  and  thiongh  these  integrations  new 
onsties  arise  whieh  are  higher,  richer^  and  more  finely  articolated 
than  the  originaL  So  the  animal  organism  is  a  higher  nnitj  than 
the  ceil ;  society  is  a  higher  ^  indiridoal "  than  a  single  man. 

This  schema  is  now  applied  bj  Spencer  to  all  material  and  sptr^ 
itual  processes,  and  with  tireless  laboar  be  has  soaght  to  enforce  it 
in  the  ca»e  of  the  faf.*t8  of  all  the  particular  sciences.  Physics  and 
chemistry  are  refractory;  they  stand  under  the  law  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy.  But  astrophysical  theory  shows  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  original  gas  into  the  suns  and  the  peripheral  structures 
of  th»*  planet8  with  their  satellites,  and  likewise  the  corresponding 
integration  in  the  articulated  and  ordered  system  of  motion  which 
all  these  borlies  maintain.  It  is,  however,  in  biology  and  sociology 
that  the  system  attains  full  unfolding.  Life  is  regarded  by  Spencer 
an  a  progressive  aiiaptation  of  inner  to  outer  relations.  From  this 
the  individualising  growth  of  a  single  organism  is  explained,  and 
from  the  necessiiry  variations  of  the  latter  according  to  the  methoii 
of  the  theory  of  seIe<*tion  is  explained  the  alteration  of  species. 

S<xnal  life  also  in  its  whole  historical  course  is  nothini^:  other  than 
the  progressive  ailai>tatioii  of  man  to  his  natural  and  plastic  environ- 
ment. The  |)erfecting  which  the  race  wins  thereby  rests  upon  the 
dying  out  of  the  unfit  and  upon  the  survival  of  the  fit  functions. 
From  the  standpoint  of  this  doctrine  Spencer  seeks  also  to  decide 
the  old  strife  between  rationalism  and  empiricism  upon  both  the 
logical  and  ethical  fields.  As  against  the  associational  psychology 
he  ailmits  that  there  are  for  the  individual   immediately  evident 
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principles,  and  truths  which  are  innate  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  experience  of  the  individual.  But  the  strength 
with  which  these  judgments  assert  themselves  so  that  consciousness 
finds  it  impossible  to  deny  them,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  habits  acquired  by  the  race,  which 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  adapted  to  further  the  race,  and  have 
maintained  themselves  on  this  ground.  The  a  priori  is  everywhere 
an  evolutionary  product  of  heredity.  So  in  particular  for  morals, 
everything  in  the  form  of  intelligent  feeling  and  modes  of  will  sur- 
vives which  is  adapted  to  further  the  self-preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  of  society,  and  of  the  race. 

Finally  every  particular  development  reaches  its  natural  end  when 
a  condition  of  equilibrium  has  been  gained  in  which  the  inner  rela- 
tions are  ever3rwhere  completely  adapted  to  the  outer,  so  that  the 
capacity  for  further  articulation  and  variation  has  been  exhausted. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  by  external  influence  that  such  a  system  can  be 
destroyed  and  disturbed,  so  that  its  individual  parts  may  enter  into 
new  processes  of  evolution.  On  the  contrary  Spencer  strives  against 
the  assumption  of  the  possibility  that  the  whole  universe,  with  all 
the  particular  systems  which  it  contains,  can  ever  come  to  a  perfect 
and  therefore  permanent  condition  of  equilibrium.  He  thus  con- 
tradicts those  investigators  who  have  r^^ded  as  theoretically  possi- 
ble such  a  distribution  of  energies  as  to  exclude  all  alterations ;  this 
is  due  ultimately  to  the  fact  that  Spencer  regards  the  Unknowable 
as  the  ever  self-manifesting  force,  and  regards  evolution  itself  as 
the  most  universal  law  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Unknowable. 

9.  Taken  all  in  all  Spencer's  development  of  the  principle  of 
evolution  is  throughout  of  a  cosmological  character,  and  in  this  is 
shown  just  the  alteration  in  this  controlling  principle  which  is  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  natural  science  in  our  century.  This  is  seen 
most  clearly  by  comparing  Hegel  and  Spencer.  With  the  former, 
evolution  is  the  nature  of  the  self-revealing  spirit ;  with  the  latter, 
it  is  the  law  of  the  successive  manifestations  of  an  unknowable 
force.  To  speak  in  Hegel's  language  (of.  p.  611).  the  subject  has 
again  become  substance.  In  fact  the  Unknowable  of  Spencer 
resembles  most  that  '< indifference  of  real  and  ideal*'  which  Schel- 
ling  designated  as  the  Absolute.  This  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  cosmological  form  of  the  principle  of  evolution  yr\\ 
not  be  the  final  one,  and  that  the  historical  standpoint  and  method, 
as  the  appropriate  home  of  this  principle,  will  give  the  permanent 
form  which  it  will  take  in  philosophy.  In  England  itself,  and  still 
more  in  America,  a  decided  turn  toward  Hegel  is  to  be  noticed  since 
the  impressive  book  of  Hutchinson  Stirling  and  Wallace's  excellent 
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eal  seienoe  is  on  the  way ;  suoh^  for  example,  as  we  find  in  Bickert's 
investigations  regarding  the  limitations  of  the  concepts  of  natural 


science.* 


§  46.  The  Problem  of  Talnei. 


While  the  end  of  the  century  finds  us  in  the  yet  unadjusted  strife 
between  the  historical  and  the  natural-science  standards,  we  see  just 
in  this  continuation  of  an  inherited  antithesis  how  little  the  philoso- 
phy of  this  period  has  been  able  to  win  a  real  progress  in  its  princi- 
ples. Its  great  and  varied  industry  has  been  rather  at  the  periphery, 
and  in  the  work  of  adjusting  relations  with  the  special  sciences, 
while  the  central  development  falls  prey  to  a  certain  stagnation 
which  must  be  simply  put  up  with  as  a  fact  easily  comprehensible 
historically.  The  exhaustion  of  metaphysical  energy  and  the  high 
tide  of  empirical  interests  ^ve  a  completely  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. For  this  reason  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  nineteenth  century  shows  a  rich  development  along  the 
bounding  provinces  in  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  empirical 
disciplines,  as  in  psychology,  philosophy  of  nature,  anthropology, 

^  VL  Bickerti  QttnMen  der  naturwi$$en»eh4tftUeK€n  Beffrif9badung^  ISM. 
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philosophy  of  history,  philosophy  of  law  and  philosophy  of  reli* 
g^oiiy  while  on  the  contrary  it  makes  the  impression  of  an  eclectio 
and  dependent  attitude  in  the  fundamental  disciplines.  Surely  this 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  fact  that  it  suffers  from  the 
repressive  wealth  of  traditions  which  have  attained  complete  histori- 
cal consciousness.  It  is  in  accord  with  this  that  no  earlier  time  has 
seen  such  a  luxuriant  and  fruitful  gprowth  in  the  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy.  But  there  is  need  of  a  new  central  reconstruction  if 
philosophy  is  to  meet  in  satisfactory  manner  the  wants  which  in 
recent  time  come  once  more  for  satisfaction  from  the  general  con- 
sciousness and  from  the  special  sciences.^ 

The  direction  in  which  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  sought 
is  determined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  predominance  of  that  volun- 
tarism which  extends  from  psychology  into  general  metaphysical 
theories  (S  44),  and  on  the  other  by  the  circumstance  that  the  two 
forms  of  the  principle  of  evolution  (S  45),  viz.  the  historical  and 
that  of  natural  science,  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
different  attitudes  toward  the  determinations  of  value.  In  addition 
the  mighty  upward  sweep  in  the  conditions  of  life  which  Europeans 
have  experienced  in  this  century  has  worked  at  once  destructively 
and  constructively  upon  general  convictions.  Civilisation,  caught  in 
this  movement  of  rapid  enhancement  and  extension,  is  urged  on  by 
a  deeper  demand  for  comprehension  of  itself,  and  from  the  problem 
of  civilisation  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  Enlightenment  (cf. 
§  37)  a  movement  has  developed  for  which  the  ''  transformation  and 
re-valuation  of  all  values  "  (Umtoertung  oiler  Werthe)  has  become  the 
watchword. 

1.  The  characteristic  trait  in  this  is  that  in  the  foreground  of  all 
ethical  considerations  the  reloHon  of  the  individual  to  society  stands 

iThat  the  Catholic  Church  has  Bought  to  soWe  this  problem  by  a  revival  of 
Thomism  is  well  known,  and  does  not  need  to  be  further  set  forth  here.  Nor  on 
this  accoont  do  we  need  to  cite  the  numerous  Thomists  (mostly  Jesuits)  in  Italy, 
France,  Gennany,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  In  theory  they  represent  no  new 
princi^es,  but  at  most  seek  to  build  out  the  old  doctrine  in  detaiis  so  that  it  may 
i^pear  in  some  manner  adapted  to  modem  knowledge,  in  particular  to  modem 
sdenoe  of  nature.  But  the  freer  tendencies  of  Catholic  philosophy,  which  are 
nmially  called  Ontologism^  have  created  nothing  new  and  fmitful  They  attach 
themselves  for  the  most  part  to  the  Platonism  of  Malebranche,  and  point  back  to 
Augustine,  so  that  the  antagonism  which  we  noted  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the 
Renaissance  is  repeated  a^n  (cf.  pp.  964,  416.)  The  finest  presentation  of 
Ontologism  was  found  in  the  Italians,  Rosmini  and  Gioberti ;  the  former  gave 
H  a  sort  of  psychological  basis ;  the  latter  a  purehr  metaphyseal  form  (Vents 
erea  VesiUerUe).  In  Germany  Gttnther  introduced  into  it  certain  elements  of 
the  idealistic  speculations,  especially  of  Fichte^s  doctrine ;  in  France,  Gratnr 
from  this  stanopoint  combats  especially  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin,  and  In  th£i 
eclecticism  he  combats  Hegelianism  and  the  **  pantheism  **  which  he  finds  fai 
both  (cf.  £tude  sur  la  Sophistique  ContemporainSj  leUre  &  JH  Vaeherott 
Pvis,  1861). 
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onginal  with  the  egoistic,  or  to  make  them  proceed  from  the  ^oistie 
through  the  experiences  which  the  individaal  undergoes  in  social  lif & 
In  contrast  with  this  the  noteworthy  transformation  which  Utili- 
tarianism has  experienced  in  recent  time  consists  in  its  combination 
with  the  principle  of  evolution,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
ease  of^SQfiUce^^s  doctrine  (cl  S  45,  8).  The  valuation  of  altruism 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  ethics  appears  according  to  this  new 
point  of  view  to  be  the  result  of  the  process  of  evolution,  inasmuch  as 
only  those  social  groups  have  maintained  themselves  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  whose  individual  members  have  achieved  altruistic 
thought  and  action  in  a  relatively  high  degree.^  The  history  of 
aM>rals  is  a  struggle  of  values  or  ''ideals,"  from  which  we  may  iD 
part  explain  the  relativity  of  historical  systems  of  morals,  and  in 
part  thrir  converging  development  to  a  universal  human  ethics. 
These  fundamental  thoughts  of  evolutionary  ethics  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  many  detailed  expositions ;  among  their  representatives 

^  Beqiamin  Kidd,  Soeiai  Bvolutiofh  London,  1806,  has  attempted  to  d^ermine 
tht  nature  of  religion  eociologically  by  coneideriiig  the  part  which  ideas  of  the 
iponatoml  have  played  in  this  evolutionary  proceee— a  genuinely  En^ish 
iidertaldnf. 
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may  be  mentioned,  in  France,  Fouill^e,  in  Germany,  Paul  BAe,  whose 
evolutionary  theory  of  conscience  excited  attention  for  a  time,  and 
G.  H.  Schneider. 

[Before  passing  to  the  continental  representatives  of  Utilitarian* 
ism  it  will  be  instructive  to  consider  more  fully  the  changes  which 
have  been  effected  in  British  theories  both  within  and  without  the 
so-called  Utilitarian  school.^  These  changes  affect  the  standard  of 
value,  the  motives  to  which  ethical  appeal  is  made,  and  the  relation 
which  the  individual  is  conceived  to  sustain  to  the  social  body ;  their 
nature  shows  the  influence  of  the  close  relation  which  ethical  theory 
in  £ngland  has  always  sustained  to  social  and  political  conditions. 
During  the  century  England  has  seen  an  almost  continuous  effort 
toward  social  and  political  reform.  This  movement  has  aimed  at 
an  extension  of  political  privilege,  and  at  making  possible  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  less  fortunate  members  of  society.  It  has 
thus  been  democratic  in  so  far  as  it  has  insisted  upon  the  widest  par- 
ticipation in  the  goods  of  civilisation ;  but  by  emphasising  not  merely 
material  comforts,  but  also  political  rights,  social  justice,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities,  it  has  tended  to  measure  human  welfare,  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  feeling  as  in  terms  of  ''  dignity  "  and  fulness  of 
life  or  '^  self-realisation."  The  movement  along  these  two  direc- 
tions has  been  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  Grerman  idealism  as 
transmitted  through  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  later  through  Green  and 
others,  but  the  immanent  forces  of  social  progress  have  had  a  deci- 
sive influence  in  the  same  direction. 

As  has  been  pointed  ou^  (pp.  513  f .),  a  general  tendency  of  British 
theory  has  been  to  unite  a  social  standard  or  criterion  of  moral  value 
with  an  individualistic,  and  even  egoistic  theory  of  motives.  This 
seemed  the  more  possible  to  Bentham^J^pcause  in  the  individualistic 
language  of  his  day  the  community  was  defined  as  a  ''  fictitious  body 
composed  of  individual  persons  who  are  considered  as  constituting, 
as  it  were,  its  members."  The  interest  of  the  community,  then,  **  is 
the  sum  of  the  interests  of  the  several  members  who  compose  it." 
Hence  it  might  seem  that  one  way  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
oommunity  would  be  for  every  man  to  seek  his  own  interest.  If, 
however,  it  should  be  necessary  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
individual  in  order  to  keep  him  from  interfering  with  the  interests 
of  others,  Bentham  conceived  that  the  principal  reliance  should  be 
placed  upon  what  he  called  the  four  sanctions,  which  he  specified 
as  the  physical,  political,  moral,  and  religious,  meaning  by  these  the 

>  TIm  material  from  this  point  to  the  pangraph  numbered  **2**  on  p.  670  baa 
been  added  bj  the  translator. 
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plaMiuie:MA.faiiui.dnEfo6d  tNnm.ftifmi^  amuoeiBy from  thefondp 
tiM  of  law,  from  paUie  opilliol^  or  from  belief  in  divinie  ro wmris  mti 
poniehments.  It  is  for  pain  and  pleasure  alone  ^^  to  point  o^t  Ivlial 
«a>oiiglit  to  dO|«aa.weUaatod0tenimie  wbat  weahaU^Oy'^flBi^ 
ambiguity  in:tlia  terns  ^  pain  ^  and  .^  pleasure,^  aaeording  to  wUeb 
tbey> mean  in  the  one  eas&pleasiiraidr  pain  of  the  oommmuty^and  in 
the  other  ease:  pleasure  ok  pain>^;  the  agenty  pennits  Bentibsm  to 
aoppoee  that  he  isimaintaiiiingim  eosaisteikt  hedonistie  tteoiy..  Bat 
there  irMeitlm^»ther:impoftSBi^pudifieations'm  hedoniafeie  and 
iAdlTidualiilio.thaoijfw.  in  the-fijestplaea  he  mtimates  that  the iodi* 
irUual.majeeakpqblk^phasnre*asi«dlaepriTate^'  tkos  guringtte 
ttM0rslieal  stitonentuclt  the  ipiinoipfe  mUoh  |;oTeraed  hie  own  lili^ 
iiieetad  as  itima  todrard  tht  tpuUk  inteiiMt  In  the  next  pisieev  tiM 
msodm mUA  Benthamnsad.to anteq^itiie plnase^ <<gieatee»  good 
^.ttia  giaatest  nambsj^?  m^<  ^eieiybodyto  ooant  for  one,  nobody 
iseJBieia.thail  onaf  .Thi^iirhile  appamtl^  a  pnneiple  irf  extiems 
iB4tfidnaMim;-waa  really  a  «et<ignitiop  >of  individnal  righte,  and  was 

ttialltiMa:iaaBe■lialte  niaaeialniinBinle.  and  a  'denuaid  thai  the 
aMM%hMi  «defes|Biiineawhaa«e  shenUido''  shall  be  not  meniy 
Mf^       i^NlaftApailiealarldnd^plsasnrs^regalatod]^ 

prtlJ#bnfcl;yf!ptlne^pisaof.<isimesa^  A 

^^ondiyof  BaaAhanM  tfieoty  to  aoeoiuit  for  Bsntlmiii^ 
piaesiee  appeaia  in  his  fiunous  definition  that  in  estimating  pleasures 
and  pains  we  must  consider  quantity  cmlj,  —  ^'  push-pin  is  as  good 
as  poetiy.''  .  But  Bentham's  own  activitj,  if  not  primarily  directed 
toward  poetry,  was  at  least  as  little  directed  toward  push>pin  for 
himadf  or  for  others.  His  wh<^  life-work  was  given  toward  pro- 
legislative  and  social  reform^  toward  securing  rights  and 
;  and  although  he  had  little  appreciation  of  certain  of  the 
valnee  off  art  and  culture,  he  was  at  least  as  little  as  his  suc- 
I,  to  be  explained  by  the  hedonistic  formula. 
The  theoietieal  individualism  of  the  hedonistic  standard  fix-  meas- 
ariag  the  values  of  human  life  and  the  motives  for  moral  action 
iDttBd  vigorous  and  successful  opposition  in  the  work  of  Coleridge 
Cailyle.  The  former  exeited  his  influence  primarily  m  the 
field,  and  in  special  of^position  to  the  theories  of  motive 
propounded  by  Paley  ^p^  514«  aborel  which  had  wide 
in  educational  and  religious  circles.  Aecordii^  to  Paley, 
In  only  diffeienee  between  prudence  and  duty  is  that  in  the  one  we 
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consider  the  gain  or  loss  in  the  present  world ;  in  the  other,  we  con- 
sider  also  gain  or  loss  in  the  world  to  come.    Obligation,  according  to 
Paley,  means  to  be  nrged  by  a  violent  motive,  resulting  from  the 
command  of  another.    Against  these  positions  Coleridge  urged  that^ 
while  man  as  a  mere  animal,  or  as  a  being  ehduwed  merely  with ' 
''understanding,"  may  know  only  motives  which  spring  from  the  \ 
calculations  of  pleasures  and  pains,  man  as  rational  may  hear  another 
voice  and  respond  to  higher  appeals.     It  is,  in  fact,  in  just  this  j 
distinction  that  we  find  the  difference  between  prudence  and  true 
morality.    The  written  works  of  Coleridge  were  few  and  fragmen- 
tary, but  his  personal  influence  upon  the  literary,  religious,  and 
philosophical  thought  of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  period,  in  both 
Britain  and  America,  has  been  powerful  and  far-reaching. 

The  criticism  of  JIarlyU  was  directed  against ''  Benthamism."  Its 
individualism  of  motive  seemed  to  Carlyle  adapted  to  aggravate 
rather  than  to  heal  the  disease  of  the  age.  The  economic  develop- 
ment had  been  steadily  in  the  direction  of  greater  individualism.  It 
had  substituted  the  wage-system  for  the  older  personal  relation. 
What  Carlyle  felt  to  be  needed  was  the  deeper  sense  of  social  unity, 
a  stronger  feeling  of  responsibility.  Now  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
is  essentially  an  individualising  force,  —  'Hhe  man  who  goes  about 
pothering  and  uproaring  for  his  happiness,  he  is  not  the  man  that 
will  help  us  to  get  our  knaves  and  dastards  arrested ;  no,  he  is  rather 
GO  the  way  to  increase  the  number — by  at  least  one  unit."  A  true 
social  organisation  can  be  secured  only  if  the  individualistic  and 
commercial  theory  of  interests  is  abandoned.  This  leads  at  once  to  \ 
the  other  point  of  Carlyle's  attack,  —  measurement  of  value  in  terms 
of  pleasure  and  happiness.  Instead  of  a  ''  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple," a  ''  greatest  nobleness  principle  "  must  be  substituted.  Man 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  attempts  to  give  him  pleasure 
if  these  aim  simply  at  pleasure.  '^  Man's  unhappiness  comes  of  his 
greatness ;  it  is  because  there  is  an  infinite  in  him  which  he  cannot 
quite  bury  under  the  finite.  The  shoe-black  also  has  a  soul  quite 
other  than  his  stomach,  and  would  require  for  his  permanent  satis- 
faction and  saturation  ChdPs  Infinite  Universe.*^  It  is  to  the  heroes 
that  we  must  look  for  our  ideals  of  human  life.  It  is  in  work  rather 
than  in  pleasure  that  the  end  of  human  life  is  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  in  the  thought  of^ohn  Stuart  Mill  that  the  fusion  of  utili- 
tarian and  idealistic  principles  found  its  most  instructive  illustration. 
The  social  philosophy  of  Comte  and  a  personal  character  actuated  by 
high  ideals  of  duty  and  ardent  for  the  promotion  of  public  welfare 
conspired  with  the  influences  already  named  to  secure  this  result. 
Educated  by  his  father,  James  Mill|  in  the  principles  of  associational 
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pfyebologj,  aModated  with  Rieaudo,  the  icpi€jcut«tiTc  of  aa  iali- 
▼idtuUtstfe  eoonmnic  theory^  and  with  Bentham,  he  inherited  tfam  a 
theory  of  haman  nature  and  a  method  of  analjsb  from  wkidi  he 
nerer  completely  freed  himself;  hat  on  the  other  hand  he  intxodiued 
into  the  scheme  a  new  content  which  led  him  to  tranaoend  the  hedo- 
nistic positton.*  First  as  regards  the  o6fec£c/cIet»^  It  had  been  the 
position  of  the  associatiomdists  that  the  individual  desires  originally 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  only.  This  is  the  only  intrinsie  good.  It  was 
held  that  other  objects,  however,  might  become  associated  with  the 
individual's  happiness,  and  thus  become  independent  objects  of 
desire.  In  this  theory  it  would  be  the  purpose  of  moral  training  so 
to  associate  the  public  good  with  the  private  good  of  the  individual 
that  he  would  come  to  desire  the  public  welfare.  Taught  by  his  own 
experience  that  such  external  associations  had  no  permanent  motive 
power,  Mill  was  led  to  reject  this  theory,  and  to  state  the  hedonistie 
paradox  that  to  find  pleasure  one  must  not  consciously  seek  it.  Of 
greater  significance  for  our  present  purpose  is  Mill's  theory  of  the 
motives  to  moral  action.  On  the  one  hand  he  retains  so  much  of 
the  eighteenth  century  atomistic  vie w'of  conduct  as  to  affirm  that  ^  the 
motive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  morality  of  the  action,  though 
much  with  the  morality  of  the  agent"  He  still  retains  the  doctrine 
of  the  external  sanctions  without  stating  explicitly  that  however 
useful  these  may  be  to  control  the  non-moral  or  immoral,  until  other 
inotiv«»H  i^p.t  a  foothold,  they  are  not  moral  motives.  But  on  the 
oil  10 r  hand  ho  lays  far  greater  stress  upon  the  "  internal  "  sanctions 
of  duty.  This  feeling  of  duty,  in  turn,  though  strengthened  by  edu- 
cation ancl  association,  has  as  its  ultimate  foundation  the  "social 
foeliuj^s  of  mankind."  It  is  because  man  naturally  "never  conceives 
himself  otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  a  body  "  that  the  interest  of 
tlio  (community  is  the  interest  of  the  individual.  The  principle  of 
sympathy  which  had  served  alternately  as  a  means  of  psychological 
analysis  and  as  a  term  for  the  broader  social  impulse,  was  given  its 
most  important  place  as  that  on  which  rests  "the  possibility  of  any 
cultivation  of  goodness  and  nobleness  and  the  hope  of  their  ultimate 
entire  jiscendency." 

Finally,  Mill  transcends  the  hedonistic  criterion  of  value.  While 
maintaining  that  the  mental  pleasures  are  superior  to  the  bodily 
pleasures  cm  purely  quantitative  grounds,  he  asserts  that,  quite 
apart  from  (juestions  of  quantity,  some  kinds  of  pleasure  are 
more  desirable  and  valuable  than  others.     The  test  for  pleasure, 


I  In  mliiition  to  the  Utilitariamsm,  the  Autobiography,  the  essays  on  Bentham 
^\\^\  Coloridge  and  On  Liberty  are  of  special  interest. 
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wheiher  we  seek  to  measure  its  intensity  or  its  quality,  must  in  any 
case  be  subjective ;  and  the  question  as  to  which  of  two  pleasures 
is  the  better  must  be  decided  by  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
both.  Instead,  therefore,  of  using  pleasure  as  the  standard  for 
yalue,  Mill,  like  Plato,  would  appeal  to  ''experience  and  wisdom 
and  reason "  as  judges.  Instead  of  pleasure  as  standard,  we  have 
rather  a  ttandard  for  plectatire.  If,  then,  we  ask  what  these  ''  com- 
petent judges  "  will  assign  as  the  highest  values,  we  may  find  differ- 
ent names,  such  as  love  of  liberty  and  love  of  power,  etc.,  but  the 
most  ''appropriate  appellation  is  the  sense  of  dignity."  "It  is 
better  to  be  a  human  being  dissatisfied  than  a  pig  satisfied ;  better 
to  be  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  fool  satisfied."  And  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  this  principle  of  valuation  Mill  even  goes 
beyond  Carlyle's  position  by  declaring  that  to  do  without  happiness 
is  now  done  involuntarily  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  mankind,  and 
often  has  to  be  done  voluntarily  by  the  hero  or  the  martyr,  who  in 
sacrificing  his  own  happiness  for  that  of  others  displays  the  "  high- 
est virtue  which  can  be  found  in  man." 

A  similar  conflict  between  hedonistic  and  other  standards  of  value 
is  evident  in  the  ethical  system  of  Herbert  Spencer.  On  the  one 
hand,  following  the  tradition  of  a  hedonistic  psychology,  Spencer 
maintains  that  life  is  good  or  bad  according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
bring  a  surplus  of  agreeable  feeling.  The  only  alternative  to  this 
test  is  to  reverse  the  hypothesis  and  suppose  that  pain  is  good  and 
pleasure  is  bad.  No  other  standard  of  value  can  be  admitted. 
This  position  is  fortified  by  the  biological  law  that  if  creatures 
should  find  pleasure  in  what  is  hurtful,  and  pain  in  what  is  advan- 
tageous, they  would  soon  cease  to  exist  On  the  other  hand,  Sp3n- 
oer  propounds  also  a  standard  of  value  which  does  not  easily 
conform  to  the  test  of  pleasure  and  pain.  According  to  this 
standard  the  highest  conduct  is  that  which  conduces  to  "  the  great- 
est breadth,  length,  and  completeness  of  life  " ;  the  highest  stage  in 
evolution  is  that  reached  when  "conduct  simultaneously  achieves 
the  g^reatest  totality  of  life  in  self,  in  offspring,  and  in  fellow-men." 
The  subjective  standard  of  pUasurable  feeling  and  the  objective 
standard  of  fidness  of  life  are  thus  set  over  against  each  other.  The 
attempt  is  made  to  bring  them  together  by  showing  that  the  bio- 
logical development  has  necessarily  brought  about  a  harmony 
between  pleasure  and  progress,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  admitted 
that  a  condition  of  progress  involves  a  lack  of  adaptation  between 
the  individual  and  the  environment.  It  would  therefore  seem  that, 
however  well-suited  pleasure  might  be  as  a  test  for  the  static  indi- 
vidual, it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  value  for  the  guidance  of 
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a  progresBive  being.     Hence  Spencer  maintains  that   the   perfect 
appliuatiun  of  his  test  supposes  an  ideal  humanity.     A  consistent 
hedonism  would  require  that  the  test  of  such  an  ideal  humanity 
be   solely    the    continuity    and    intensity    of    pleasurable    feeling 
attained,    but    the    numerous    reco^Jtions   of  more   objective  fae- 
lur.t   make  it  improbable  tliat  Spencer  would    regard    merely  sen- 
tient beings  deprived  of  all  active  faculties  as  the  highest  type  of 
uvolutiuii. 
k^       ;w  eiiipluyinent  by   Spencer  of  the  principles  of  evolution  as 
rording  a  moral  standard   leads  to  an  interesting  complication  of 
I  problems  considered  under  §  45  with  the  problem  of  the  Indi- 
sn      A  i^i&tiou  to  society.     On  the  one  hand,  as  already  noted 
riB^the   social  sentiments  and   related  moral  principles  an 

Li         ancer  as  finding  tlieir  basis  in  the  evolutionary  pro- 
n  social  qualities  subserve  the  welfare  of  the  family  or 
lid  it  in  the  struggle  for  existence.     On  the  other  hand, 
—  Jiat  the  fundamental  law  of  progress  is  that  "  each 

Ji  take  the  consequences  of   his    own   nature  and 
al  of  the  fittest  being  the  result."     Among  gregarioui 
each  to  act  lias  to  be  restricted  by  the  pro- 
interfere  with  similar  freedom  on  the  |iart 
[resB  It        refore  dependent  upon  giving  the  greatest 
3  indiviuuol  freedom.     With  Beutham  and  Mill  tha 
■■nin  ''sTsiybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  mon  than  one' 
kad  npnsMkted  a  aoeutlising  vi  the  critericm  and  idesL     In  Spea- 
Mr*!  opinicm  this  repreMnta  an  undue  emphaals  upmi  equality; 
trom  thia  to  communism  the  step  is  oa\j  one  frtmi  theory  to  prafr 
f  tioa.    "Inequality  is  the  priiDordial  idea  suggested"  by  ertdutaoa; 
I  aquali^,  aa  soggeated  in  the  need  of  restrietioti,  is  aeooodaiy. 
From  this  imdividmUutic  i»lnpmatiom  of  evolittion  Spenoer  <^poaM 
Mtt  only  MHDmunism  in  property,  but  the  assomptiaii  by  the  Slata 
of  any  funotioos  beyond  that  ot  securing  "  justice "  to  the  indi- 
tridttdL    The  State  should  keep  the  indiTidual  fom  interfering 
with  the  freedostt  <d  other  individuals.    The  Slate  is  thus  eesentislly 
■BfatiTe  in  its  s^ifioanee.     Mao  in  his  eorponte  capndty  may  not 
waliw  «  powtiTe  moral  value  in  the  porsnit  of  cniijw  good.     Bat 
lAiit  agioeing  thus  vith  the  views  ot  Gundling  and  von  HnmboUt 
(«i.  p.  SSO),  Spencer  iivnats  that,  in  denying  the  poaaUali^  of  reach- 
iac  positive  valaes  through  dke  State,  be  aiss  to  seeaie  theae  valMS 
Mon  sgowndy  by  vohmtaiy  and  private  actiOB.    "ffetficcnct" 
bakmga  to  the  family  Tirtaes;  »  jMtaee  "  to  the  State.' 
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The  relation  of  evolutionary  processes  to  the  problem  of  moral 
▼alnes  has  been  most  sharply  formulated  by  Huxley.'  In  opposi- 
tion to  certain  philosophical  writers  who  fincT  in  the  evolutionary 
process  a  moral  standard,  Huxley  points  out  with  great  vigour  and  , 
incisiveness  the  distinction  between  the  '^cosmic  process"  and  I 
the  ''ethical  process."  The  attempt  to  find  in  the  ''cosmic  pro- 
cess" an  ethical  standard  is  based  upon  the  ambiguity  in  the 
phrase  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  Fitteaty  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  is  not  synonymous  with  ethically  best  If  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  should  be  reduced,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  would 
mean  a  return  to  lichens  and  diatoms. 

The  ethical  process  must  find  its  standard  not  in  the  cosmic  pro- 
cess, but  in  the  moral  ideals  of  man.  Its  principle  is  not  that  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  that  of  fitting  as  many  as  possible 
to  survive.  The  duty  of  man  is  not  to  conform  to  the  cosmic  pro- 
cess, but  to  combat  it.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  moral 
process  is  a  part  of  the  cosmic  process,  but  the  important  point  is 
that  the  moral  process  cannot  take  its  standards  from  the  non-moral 
parts  of  the  cosmic  process,  and  the  theory  of  government  which 
Spencer  would  derive  from  this  is  characterised  by  Huxley  as 
"administrative  nihilism."  * 

The  opposition  to  an  ethical  theory  based  upon  the  conceptions  of 
natural  science,  has  received  its  most  thorough-going  expression  in 
"t&e  worlT  oTTTT  H.  Green.     Previous  English  sympathisers  with 
German    idealism    had    for    the   most   part   appropriated   results 
without  attempting  for  themselves  the  "labour  of  the   notion." 
Believing   that    current    theories  of    evolution    and    ethics   were 
repeating  the  fallacies  of  Hume  in  another  form.  Green  set  himself 
the  task  of  criticising  those  fallacies  and  of  re-stating  the  conditions 
under  which  any  experience,  and  especially  any  moral  experience, 
is  possible.    The  central,  fundamental,  and  determining  conception  \ 
is  found  in  self-consciousness.    Questions  as  to  freedom,  desire,  and  ' 
ideals  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  self-consciousness,  and  not  in  ' 
physical  concepts,  if  they  are  to  be  intelligible.     Nor  can  self-  1 
consciousness   be  explained  in  terms  of    the   unconscious,  or  as   \ 
developing  from  the  unconscious.    It  seems  rather  to  be  compre- 
hensible only  as  the  reproduction  in  man  of  an  eternal  conscious- 
ness.   This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the 
moral  ideal.     In  the  first  place  it  requires  that  the  end  or  ideal 
shall  always  be  some  desirable  state  of  self.    In  this  it  seems  to 

*  .  _ 

>  In  his  Romanes  lecture,  1803.    Reprinted  m  Evolution  and  Ethies^  1891 
Cf.  J.  Dewey,  Evolution  and  EthicB^  Monist,  VIII.  821  ff. 
*  Critique*  and  Addreteee. 
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•  itMl0  or  MB  oliJ60i  dainAlfl^  GniB  iiisisli  Asl  tte 
lilt  >ttiimiimit  of  doritv^Mid  Asl  wluit  a 
tgr  tibe  Millie  of  tibe  li^g.    Maa  desm  Ae  Isll 
td^aad^iiittaloiioheeMiflaliifyUiiiMllf.''    Thegpod 

•  peffonal  good*  It  ii  abo  a  oomaMn  or  toeMl  food.  ^Witkmili 
toeioiy,  no  pocaons/'  Wbilo  tlMNftm  ft  angr  not  ka  poaaUa  li 
atala  daiaiteljr  tha  apaeifio  dunetariatiaa  of  tba  ^Ims^  sMa^ff 
aMUi,''  hiatofjr  diowa  tiiat  man  baa  boMoiad  luaMelf  thfnmgfc  iaalii 
tatkma  and  habila  wkJah  naka  tiba  waUwa  of  aU  tiia  vaUm  ^ 
aaoh,  and  tiifoa^  fba  arta  wliieli  naka  natme  tike  fiiaad  oC-aaar? 
Ifr  ii  ia  pditieal  aooialgr  tiiat  aattooaaeknianaai  finda  foUaai  ihnilff 

«Mit  Tlia  iastttiittoM  oC  .^  dvU  life  giTO  laafity  to  tlM  ai^Mite 
of  vill  and  veaaon  aad  aaaUe  fhaai  to  ba  laally  eaarnaadi''  * 

Iba  altimata  Jostifioatioii  of  all  rif^ta  ia  Oat  ibtgr  aanra  aaaMJI 
md  itt  iba  aeaaa  tbat  tba  powaia  araued  fai  Haam  am  eHwntlal  fta  An 
falflltaaiit  of  maa^a  Yoeatfon  aa  a  atoral  bainft  ia.  aa  a  beiag  mbmm 
Hving  for  bfaoielf  Htraa  iot  otibar  advaa.  Witb  Oren'a  daftaitha 
aMQT  ba  ooatipatad  Spanoar'a  fcmanktioii  of  tba  idaal  aa  ^ 
MM  of  llle.^  '  It  la  a  8trikiiig  ittuatralkm  of  tba  atroog 
wbicb  Britiab  atbical  tiiaory  bM  alwaya  inaintaiaad  to  Pi!itiahM|% 
tiiat  two  tblnkam  frrai  audi  o^poafta  ataadpoinia  diiiald  a|^^ 
ao  Mar  in  aatad  Btatameiit. 

2.  Turning  now  to  continental  theories,  we  note  that]  the  con- 
ception  of  life  which  corresponds  to  this  utilitarian  social  ethics  is 
throughout  an  optimistic  affirmation  of  the  world.  Life  as  an 
evolutionary  process  is  the  sum  total  of  all  goods,  and  the  progress 
to  the  more  perfect  is  the  natural  necessity  of  the  actual  world ;  the 
strengthening  and  broadening  of  life  is  as  well  the  moral  law  as  the 
law  of  nature.  This  consequence  has  been  carried  out  with  the  most 
refinement  and  warmth,  and  not  without  a  religious  turn  by  Guyao. 
He  finds  the  highest  meaning  and  enjoyment  of  individual  existence 
in  the  conscious  unity  of  life  with  society,  and  beyond  this  with  the 
universe. 

But  even  without  the  evolutionary  supplement,  naturalism  and 
materialism  had  asserted  their  joyous  optimism  and  directed  it 
against  every  kind  of  morals  which  avoids  or  renounces  the  world, 
especially  against  the  religious  forms  of  such  ethical  theories.  This 
was  shown  already  in  the  case  of  FetferftocA,  who  set  for  his  philo- 
sophical activity  the  task  of  making  man  a  ^^free,  self-eonacioas 


>  Thwe  principles  are  faither  developed  by  B.  Bosanqiiei,  The  PkUammkied 
Thwfj  <^tk€  SimU,  1880. 
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3itizeii  of  tiie  earth."  >  The  will  is  for  him  identical  with  the 
impulse  to  happiness,  and  happiness  is  nothing  else  than  <<life, 
normal,  sound,  without  defect."  Hence  the  impulse  to  happiness  is 
the  foundation  of  morals ;  the  goal,  however,  consists  in  the  vital 
and  active  combination  of  the  striving  toward  one's  own  happiness 
witli  that  toward  the  happiness  of  others.  In  this  positive  action  of 
willing  the  welfare  of  others  lies  the  root  of  sympathy  also.  Virtue 
stands  in  contradiction  with  only  that  form  of  happiness  which  seeks 
to  be  happy  at  the  expense  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  virtue  has 
a  certain  degree  of  happiness  as  its  indispensable  presupposition,  for 
the  pressure  of  want  forces  the  impulse  to  happiness  irresistibly 
and  one-sidedly  toward  the  egoistic  side.  Just  on  this  account 
human  morality  can  be  furthered  only  by  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind's external  situation  —  a  thought  from  which  Feuerbach  proceeds 
to  very  far-reaching  demands.  His  moral  sensualism  is  supported 
by  the  firm  conviction  that  historical  development  lies  along  the 
line  of  his  postulates,  and  with  all  his  pessimistic  and  often  bitter 
estimate  of  the  present  he  combines  a  strongly  hopeful  optimism  for 
the  future.  Man,  as  a  bodily  personality,  with  his  sensuous  feeling 
and  willing,  is  for  him  the  sole  truth ;  when  set  over  against  this 
truth  all  philosophic  theories,  echoes  as  they  are  of  theological 
theories,  collapse  into  nothing. 

Another  optimistic  materialist  is  Eugen  Diihrhig,  who  has  made 
a  peculiar  ^  philosophy  of  reality "  the  basis  of  his  estimation 
of  the  "  worth  of  life."  The  anti-religious  character  of  this  kind  of 
world-affirmation  appears  here  much  more  clearly  than  in  the  case  of 
Feuerbach.  Duhring  sees  in  the  pessimism  of  the  60's  and  TCs,  which 
he  has  opposed  with  bitter  relentlessness,  the  romantic  continuation 
of  the  attitudes  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  which  are  hostile 
to  the  world.  He  regarded  the  '*  superstitious  "  ideas  of  the  '<  other 
world,"  or  the  ''  beyond,"  as  the  real  ground  of  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  actual  world  of  reality;  only  when  all  superstitious 
belief  in  supernatural  beings  has  been  banished  will  the  true  and 
immanent  worth  of  life  be  completely  enjoyed,  in  his  opinion.  True 
knowledge  apprehends  reality  exactly  as  it  is,  just  as  it  lies  imme- 
diately before  human  experience ;  it  is  delusion  to  seek  still  another 
behind  it.  And  even  as  with  knowledge,  so  also  with  values,  they 
must  be  found  in  what  is  given ;  the  only  rational  is  reality  itself. 
Already  in  the  conceptions  of  infinity  Dtthring  detects  —  not  so 
incorrectly  —  a  going  beyond  what  is  given ;  for  him,  therefore,  the 

^Cl  particularly  the  fragment  pabliahed  by  K.  Grttn,  L,  Feuerbach  in 
Seinem  Bri^fweeKeel  Mnd  NaMaes.,  IL  268  fl.,  in  which  Feuerbach  declares  hit 
poeltkm  as  against  Schopenhauer. 
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ioC  At  Mtad  wotia  M  4  wkoku 
iril J  atimidntd  tkm  idiatiif  t(  tt» 
AtngM  viA  At  kim  «C  BtiUlgr,  to*kt 
Atl  Ait  MBt-  If  Hi  J  ^jiMfc^"^  tU  At 
fitlWBt  At  valMt  jMMMtad  it  At 
Ait  itAmtl  tontritowitti  of  ovit  it  'i»  At  IttI  tMl^l^ 
MM  Att  Ai  hi^Mtioni  tf  At  life  tf  BAinL 
•  8.  All  Aett  kinds  of  positivistic  optimUm  make  Ae  noet  inttrae- 
live  yarittions  in  the  Hegelian  principle  of  the  identity  of  the  real 
and  the  rational  (p.  615) ;  all  of  them  show  besides  a  trace  of  that 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  nature  which  was  characteristic  of  Bouasean, 
and  in  their  hope  for  a  better  future  of  the  human  race  Aey  incline 
to  give  an  evolutionary  stamp  to  the  Aought  of  man's  unlimited 
capacity  for  perfection,  which  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  produced  (cf.  p.  525).  All  the  more  characteristic  is  it 
that  the  last  factor  has  given  an  essentially  altered  form  to  the 
opposite  conception,  via.  pestimUm, 

In  themselves  optimism  and  pessimism,  as  answers  to  Ae  hedonie 
question,  wheAer  Ae  world  contains  more  pleasure  or  pain,  are 
equally  paAological  phenomena.  This  is  true  especially  in  the  form 
in  which  Aeae  enter  as  factors  into  general  literature.  For  science 
Aia  questioa  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  incapaUe  of  answer.  The 
controversy  gains  philosophic  significance  only  because  it  is  broogl^ 
into  connection  wi  A  Ae  question  as  to  the  rationality  or  irrationali^ 
of  the  world-ground,  as  it  had  already  been  brought  by  Leibniz  along 
one  line  and  by  Schopenhauer  along  another.  But  in  boA  cases  it 
was  completely  impossible  to  make  the  hedonislic  odgin  of  the 
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problem  disappear  by  the  metaphysical  transformation  which  was 
given  to  it 

The  pessimistic  temper  which  prevailed  in  Grermany  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  second  half  of  our  century  had  its  easily  recognisable 
grounds  in  political  and  social  relations,  and  the  eager  reception  and 
welcome  of  Schopenhauer's  doctrines,  supported  by  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  the  writer,  are  usually  regarded  as  easily  intelligible  for 
that  reason.  It  is  more  remarkable  and  serious  that  this  temper  has 
outlasted  the  year  1870,  and  indeed  that  precisely  in  the  following 
decade  it  unburdened  itself  in  an  unlimited  flood  of  tirades  of  a 
popular  philosophical  sort,  and  for  a  time  has  completely  controlled 
general  literature.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of 
civilisation,  this  fact  will  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  relaxation 
and  surfeit;  the  part  which  the  history  of  philosophy  has  in  the 
movement  is  connected  with  the  brilliant  and  misleading  ''Philos- 
ophy of  the  Unconscious.''  Eduard  von  Hartmann  found  a  witty 
synthesis  between  Leibniz  and  Schopenhauer  on  the  basis  of  his 
metaphysics,  which  regarded  the  world-ground  as  a  complex  resultant 
of  the  irrational  will  and  of  the  **  logical  element"  (cf.  §  44, 9).  This 
synthesis  was  that  this  world  is  indeed  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  but  nevertheless  that  it  is  still  so  bad  that  it  would  ha¥i6 
been  better  if  there  had  been  none  at  all.  The  mixture  of  teleologi- 
cal  and  dysteleological  views  of  nature  which  had  passed  by  inheri- 
tance from  Schelling  to  Schopenhauer  (pp.  618  ff.)  appears  here  with 
Hartmann  in  grotesque  and  fanciful  development;  and  the  contra- 
diction is  to  be  solved  by  the  theory  that  after  the  irrational  will 
has  once  taken  its  false  step  of  manifesting  itself  as  life  and  actual 
existence,  this  life-process  goes  on  in  a  progressive  development 
whose  ripest  meaning  is  the  insight  into  the  unreason  of  the  "  will  to 
liva"  The  rational  element  in  this  life-process  will  then  consist  in 
denying  that  unreason,  in  retracing  the  act  of  world-origination,  and 
in  redeeming  the  will  from  its  own  unhappy  realisation. 

On  this  account  Hartmann  found  the  essential  nature  of  the 
'^rational"  consciousness  to  lie  in  seeing  through  the  ''illusions'' 
with  which  the  irrational  pressure  of  the  will  produces  just  what 
must  make  it  unhappy,  and  out  of  this  relation:  he  developed  the 
ethical  task  that  each  one  should  co-operate  to  save  the  world-will 
fay  the  denial  of  illusions.  He  developed  also  the  thought  of  funda- 
mental importance  for  the  philosophy  of  history  that  all  work  of 
civilisation  should  be  directed  toward  this  goal  of  salvation.  The 
development  of  the  irrational  will  ought  to  have  the  annihilation  of 
this  will  as  its  rational  goal ;  henoe  Hartmann  approves  tfll  work  of 
civilisation  because  its  ultimate  end  is  the  annihilationi  of  life  tod 
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play  with  it  in  literature;  for  the  theory  of  this  ideal  has  been 
expressed  by  Fiehte,  Schiller,  and  Schleiermacher.  And  just  for 
this  reason  it  does  not  make  common  cause  with  the  artificial  para- 
doxes which  radical  individualism  loves  to  present  on  occasion. 

The  most  robust  example  of  such  paradoxes  came  from  the  He- 
gelian **  lefty"  in  the  fantastic  book  of  M.  Stimer  (Kaspar  Schmidt, 
1806-1856),  73^  Indimdual  and  hU  Property^  (1844).  Stimer  is  re- 
lated to  Feuerbach  as  Feuerbach  is  to  Hegel :  he  draws  the  conclu- 
sion which  would  completely  invert  the  premises.  Feuerbach  had 
looked  upon  "  spirit "  or  the  "  idea "  as  the  "  other-being  of  Na- 
ture," and  as  abstract  and  unreal  as  the  theological  ghost  He  had 
declared  the  only  reality  to  be  man,  living  man  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
but  his  ethics  aimed  toward  humanity,  active  love  to  humanity. 
What  is  mankind?  asks  Stimer.  A  general  idea,  an  abstraction  — 
a  last  shadow  of  the  old  ghost  which  is  still  walking,  even  in  Feuer- 
bach's  system.  The  true  concrete  reality  is  t3ie  individual — the 
autocratic  personality.  Such  a  personality  makes  its  world  both  in 
its  acts  of  ideation  and  in  its  acts  of  will ;  therefore  its  ownership 
extends  as  far  as  its  will  extends.  It  recognises  nothing  above 
itself;  it  knows  no  other  weal  than  its  own,  and  serves  no  alien  law 
or  alien  will.  For  in  truth  there  is  nothing  for  it  except  itself. 
Thus  by  reversing  Fichte's  doctrine  of  the  "  universal  ego,"  Stimer 
attains  to  ''  egoism  "  in  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  sense 
of  the  word.  He  plays  the  "  solipsist " '  and  preaches  unscrupulous 
self-seeking,  —  Ich  hob*  meirC  Sack*  auf  nichts  ge$telU}  All  this 
sounded  like  an  artificial  cynicism,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  book  was  intended  to  be  taken  seriously.  At  all  events 
it  soon  lost  the  interest  which  it  momentarily  excited,  and  fell 
into  an  oblivion  from  which  it  has  only  recently  been  rescued.  But 
when,  as  now,  there  is  a  disposition  to  see  in  it  a  first  cry  of  distress 
from  the  individual  repressed  by  the  mass,  it  ought  not  to  be  ignored 
that  the  ''  individual "  who  was  here  seeking  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  community  did  not  give  any  indication  of  a  peculiar  value 
which  would  have  justified  him  in  any  such  emancipation.  His  sole 
originality  consisted  in  the  courage  of  paradox. 

5.   Another  bizarre  form  of  individualism  -was  developed  from 
Schopenhauer's  metaphysics  of  the  will,  by  ^luVVus  BoKnsen.    Here 
the  "  unreason  "  of  the  will  is  taken  with  ^^[pVete  aeiiousness,  but 
the  pantheistic  aspect  of  the  "one  only    ,-*il\"  ^  stripped  away- 


1  Der  Einzige  und  9ein  SigefUhum. 

*  Of.  above,  p  471  %  1^^  uoUdiiS*  -^ 

«  Bei^agezur  CharakUrologU   (\»1)\  1^^  d^^lf^fff^  ***  ^**^ 

Wtien  der  WtU  (1881-1882).  ^  ^^>^  ^il^^^ 
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tiv."     Thi>  contradiction,  however,  cannot  be  grasped    by    logical 
thinking;  hence  all  the  effort  which  the  will  makes  to  know  tlw 
world  in  in  vain-     Logical  tbinkiag  whicb^xclmiea  eoolTadirtioM  ii_ 
JASJtpsI;^ ofjmdOTStenduig-a-KOclJiriffhich- consists  of  intrinsicallj 
oontra4lictoTy~wi  1 1  s.     The  contradiction  between  the  WOfia  and  tK. 
JBtBliftct  mafcea  impoflgniEfl»ea-the~paftial  aalvation  wWcti_S^^i^^ 
h*Mgr  admitted.'  and  the  indestructible  individual  Kill  nHi8t-tbeife_ 
fore  endure   forever  the  suffering  of  self-laceratioQ  in  ever  ly^    _ 
"""SuHtenopH.     At  so  high  a  price  is  the  metaphysical  dignity   pur- 
~nha!<'''K  wliirh  ptrwnality  here  receives  as  its  "intelligible  ebafac- 


of  knowUdgi  tamlvwtlii'tliii^ra]  dfatortb^ 
tfart  lo^  thfaikiBff  »ad  waB^  irift  hi  wwhMlicUuM 

have  no  common  measure,  the  faataaies  of  ^lis  "  miserableism  "  make 
no  ctfum  to  scientifie  validity ;  they  are  only  the  expression  of  the 
gloomy  mood  of  the  individual  tHo  is  caught  \a  the  conflict  of  bis 
own  will..  They  form  the  melancholy  counterpart  to  the  pert  friTol> 
ity  of  Stimer's  individual.  Both  show  vhat  result  may  be  expected 
if"  philosophy  "  takes  moods  which  constitute  the  peculiar  nature 
of  pessimism  and  optimism  as  a' basis  for  serious  ooncliuiona 

This  is  still  more  recognisable  in  the  case  of  the  great  influence 
frhioh  haa  been  exeroised  in  the  last  decade  upon  the  view  of  life 
and  its  literary  expression  by  the  poet,  Friedrich  NJetxKJK.^  Many 
factors  combine  to  form  this  influence :  the  fascinating  beauty  of 
language  which  ensnares  and  intoxicates  even  where  the  content 
passes  over  into  enigmatic  suggestions;  a  mysterious  symbolism 
whioh,  in  "  Tbas  spake  Zarathustra,"  permits  tiie  author  to  revel  in 
obscurity  and  indefiniteness ;  the  aphoristic  form  of  expression 
which  never  requires  the  reader  to  think  coherently  in  scientific 
terms,  but  rather  leaves  him  to  determine  for  himself  how  much 
stimulus  and  suggestion  he  will  utilise,  and  thus  decide  the  degree 


1  CI.  p.  esi. 
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m  which  her  will  expect  himseIC  to  enjoy  the  sorprisincf  hits,  the  brill- 
iant formiilationsy  the.  happy  comparisons,  and  paradoxical  combi- 
nations. But  all  these  elements  are  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
the  immediate  impression  of  the  personality  of  the  writer.  We  meet 
an  individual  of  the  highest  culture,  and  of  a  thoroughly  original 
stamp,  who  experiences  all  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  suffers 
from  the  same  unsolved  contradictions  by  which  the  time  itself  is 
out  of  joint.  Hence  the  echo  which  his  language  has  found; 
hence  the  danger  of  his  influence,  which  does  not  heal  the  sickness 
of  his  age,  but  inereases  it 

Thft-jwo  factors  of  the  inner  antagonism  of  his  owti  j^tusd 

Nietzsche  himself  has  called  the  "  Dionysus  ^"and  the  ''ApolW^ 
'^Lisutbe .  antithesis  between  yolilntari^m  j^^  intellectualism^  be- 
tween Schopenhauer's  will  and  Hegel's  idea.     It  appears  here  in 

IttcB vidua!  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture  and  sesthetic  pro- 
ductiveness, who  is  able  to  apprehend  history  and  life  with  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  to  reproduce  them  poetically  with  equal  fine- 
ness of  feeling.  But  science  and  art  have  not  saved  this  individual 
from  the  dark  **  will  to  live  " ;  deep  within  stirs  a  passionate,  com- 
pelling impulse  toward  wild  deeds,  toward  the  achieving  and  unlokt- 
ing  of  power.  His  is  the  case  of  a  nervous  professor  who- Would 
fain  be  a  wild  tyrant,  and  who  is  tossed  back  and  forth  between  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  goods  of  the  highest  culture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  mysterious,  burning  demand  for  a  life  of  passion  on  the 
other.  Now  he  luxuriates  in  serene  blessedness  of  aesthetic  contem- 
plation and  artistic  production;  now  he  casts  all  this  aside  and 
asserts  his  impulses,  his  instincts,  his  passions.  Sensual  enjoyment,  I 
as  such,  has  never  b^n  a  value  for  him  —  this  is  shown  in  the/ 
height  and  purity  of  his  nature.  The  enjoyment  which  he  beeks  is  \ 
either  that  of  knowing  or  that  of  power.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  two  he  has  been  crushed— ^ the  victim  of  an  age  which  is  satisfied 
nojonger  by  ^e  impersonal  and  superper^^al  values  of  intellect 
'  _  Letic^and  moiJ^uTturg^JiutJthirsts^again  for  the  l^und- 
C^  unfolding  of  theTindividual  in  a  life  of  deeds.  Caught  in  the 
struggle  between  its  reason  inherited  from  the  past  and  its  passion  ^ 
thirsting  for  the  future,  it  and  all  of  value  that  it  possesses  are  torn 
and  ground.  The  artistic  expression  of  a  nature  thus  rent  and  torn 
is  the  charm  of  Nietzsche's  writings. 

In  his  first  period,  which  contains  the  following  in  germ,  the 
conflict  between  the  two  motive  forces  has  not  yet  come  to  open 
outbreak  ;  rather  we  find  him  applying  Schopenhauer's  fundamental 
thoughts  to  the  origin  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  to  Richard  Wagner's 
musical   drama,  and  thus  presenting  art  as  the  source  of  salva- 
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tion  from  the  torture  of  the  will.  But  even  at  that  time  it  was  his 
thought  that  out  of  this  tragic  temper  a  new,  a  higher  culture 
should  be  brought  forth ;  a  prouder  race  should  emei^^  of  bold  and 
splendidly  audacious  will  which  would  victoriously  burst  the  bonds 
of  the  present  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  and  even  at  that  period 
this  bent  toward  originality  and  independence  threw  overboard  the 
ballast  of  the  historic  period.  No  condition  and  no  authority  is  to 
repress  this  artistic  civilisation ;  aesthetic  freedom  is  to  be  cramped 
neither  by  knowledge  nor  by  life. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  when  these  thoughts  began  to 
clarify  themselves  the  philosophic  poet  followed  for  a  time  along 
the  path  of  intellectualism.  Science  is  the  free  spirit  which  casts 
off  all  fetters  and  recognises  nothing  above  itself;  but  she  is  sueh 
only  when  she  makes  the  ''  real "  man  free,  placing  him  on  his  own 
feet,  independent  of  everything  that  is  above  the  senses  or  apart 
from  the  senses.  This  science  which  Nietzsche  would  now  make 
the  bearer  of  the  essence  of  culture  is  positive  science,  —  no  meta- 
physics, not  even  the  metaphysics  of  the  will;  hence  he  dedicates 
his  book  ^'for  free  spirits*'  to  the  memory  of  Voltaire,  and  while 
he  had  earlier  turned  Wagner  from  Feuerbaeh  to  Schopenhauer, 
now  he  himself  goes  the  reverse  way.  He  comes  into  agreement 
with  the  utilitarian  ethics  of  Paul  R^;  he  believes  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  purely  scientific  culture.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
see  in  knowledge  the  highest  and  best  aim  of  life.  Knowledge  is 
for  him  the  true  joy,  and  the  whole  freshness  of  delight  in  the  joys 
of  the  world  and  of  life  which  is  found  in  Bttapia  (^contemplation)  — 
an  enjoyment  of  the  present  actual  world  which  is  at  once  aesthetic 
and  theoretical  —  is  the  fundamental  note  of  this  period,  the  most 
fortunate  period  which  was  granted  to  him. 

Then  the  Dionysus  element  of  passion  came  to  expression  as  an 
uncontrollable  longing  for  strong,  masterful,  unsympathetic  living 
out  of  personality,  which  throws  down  all  that  would  stand  in  its 
path.  The  strongest  impulse  of  man  is  the  will  for  power.  It  is  for 
nim  to  assert  this.  But  this  unconditional  assertion  bursts  the 
system  of  values  in  which  our  civilisation,  up  to  this  time,  has 
enmeshed  itself ;  the  new  ideal  is  in  this  sense  **  beyond  good  and 
bad/'  *  The  will  for  power  knows  no  bonds  which  prescribe  what  is 
**  permitted '' ;  for  it,  everything  is  good  which  springs  from  power 
and  increases  power;  everything  is  bad  which  springs  from  weak- 
ness and  weakens  power.     So  also  in  our  judgments,  in  knowledge 


^  Jenseits  von  Gut  und  Bote,  the  title  of  one  of  Nietzsche^s  books,  translated 
by  A.  Tille. 
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and  in  conyiction,  the  important  thing  is  not  whether  they  are 
*^  true,"  but  whether  they  help  us,  whether  they  further  our  life  and 
strengthen  our  mind.    They  have  worth  only  if  they  make  us  strong. 
Hence,  conviction  also  may  and  must  change  as  life  unfolds  its 
changes  (as  was  the  case  in  part  with  Nietzsche  himself).      Man 
chooses  what  he  needs ;  the  value  of  knowing  also  lies  beyond  true 
and  false.      Here  begins,  therefore,  the  overturning  and  re- valuation] 
of  aU  values  (Umwerthung  oiler  Werthe).    Here  the  philosopher  be-/ 
comes  a  reformer  of  morals,  the  legislator  the  creator  of  a  new  civili  ^ 
sation.      In  the  third  period  of  his  development  Nietzsche  was  full 
of  the  consciousness  of  this  task. 

From  this  standpoint  he  sets  up  the  ideal  of  the  over-man  (Ueber- 
mensch)  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary,  everyday  man  of  the  com- 
mon herd.  Will  for  power  is  will  for  mastery,  and  the  most 
important  mastery  is  that  of  man  over  man.  Hegel  once  said  that 
of  all  great  things  which  the  world's  history  shows,  the  greatest  is 
the  mastery  of  one  free  will  over  others.  It  recalls  this  saying 
when  Nietzsche  develops  his  new  idea  of  civilisation  from  the 
antithesis  between  the  ''  morals  of  masters  "  and  '^  morals  of  slaves." 
All  the  brutality  of  trampling  down  those  who  may  be  in  the  way, 
all  the  unfettering  of  the  primitive  beast  in  human  nature,  appear 
here  as  the  right  and  duty  of  the  strong.  The  strong  man  unfolds 
and  defends  the  energy  of  living  as  against  the  scantiness  and 
meagreness  of  renunciation  and  humility.  The  morality  of  slaves, 
therefore,  coincides  essentially  with  the  ascetic  nature  of  the  super- 
naturalism  which  Nietzsche  had  formerly  combated,  and  the  positive 
connection  of  the  transition  period  with  his  third  period  consists  in 
the  **  joyous  "  assertion  of  a  world-conquering  thirst  for  living. 

Nevertheless  the  ideal  for  the  ''over-man"  remains  veiled  in 
poetic  dimness  and  indefiniteness.  According  to  the  original  ten- 
dency, the  over-man  is  the  great  individuality  which  asserts  its 
primitive  rights  over  against  the  mass.  The  common  herd  of  the 
**  far  too  many  "  (  Vtel-zu-Viele)  exists  only  to  the  end  that  out  of  it  as 
rare  instances  of  fortune  may  rise  the  over-men.  These,  from  century 
to  century,  recognize  each  other  as  bearers  of  all  the  meaning  and 
worth  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  this  confused  driving  of  disordered 
forces.  The  genius  is  the  end  and  aim  of  history,  and  it  is  in  this 
that  his  right  of  mastery  as  over  against  the  Philistine  has  its  root. 
But  according  to  another  tendency  the  over-man  appears  as  a  higher, 
type  of  the  human  race,  who  is  to  be  bred  and  trained — as  the 
strong  race  which  enjoys  its  strength  of  mastery  in  the  powerful 
unfolding  of  life,  free  from  the  restraints  and  self-disturbing  ten- 
dencies of  the  slavish  morality.     In  both  oases  Nietzsche's  ideal  of 
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it  will  have  to  develop  its  task  as  a  "  giving  of  laws,  ^^ — not  lawa  of 
arbitrary  caprice  which  it  dictates,  but  ra^er  laws  of  the  reason^ 
_which  it  discovers  and  comprehends.    By  following  the  path  toward^* 
tb^*  f[^  rt  fj^^M^  to  be  the  aim  of  the  present  movemenl^  dividing 
wi^in  itself  as  it  often  is,  to  wii^  \f^y  tha  impnyf^nf  o^»q,,ooffl  ^ 

_^e  fi^reat  period  of  German  philosophv.^^  Since  Lotze  raised  the  wn- 

SSP^^Mt  ^M&Jto.AJ^%Qg..Ql.progmgPcei  and  setjt  at  Uiejsnmmit  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  as  well  as  of  ethics^  many  suggestionislowi^^  ^ 
a  ''theoi;  of  yalnesj"  as  a  new  foundation  sci^i^  in  sbHososhjAJiLftx^ 
arisen,  _   It  can  do  jno  harm  if  these  "^^yfi  in  jm^  in  Jflie  psjrchologi- 

Ijsal  and  aociologifiaL  realm,  piOTidfld  it  is  not  forgotten  tl^t  in  estab- 
lishing facts  and  ma|;ing  .genetic  expJiWktions  we  have  only  gained 
^nbhe  material  "p^n  wMob-  p^ilA«yor^y  itself  laagfe  perform  its  task  of 
criticism.  ^ 

But  a  no  less  valuable  foundation  for  this  central  work  is  formed 
by  the  hUiory  of  philosophy,  which,  as  Hegel  first  recognised,  must 
be  regarded  in  this  sense  as  an  integrant  part  of  philosophy  itself. 

•  For  it  presents  the  process  in  which  European  humanity  has 
embodied  in  scientific  conceptions  its  view  of  the  world  and  judg- 
ment of  human  life. 

lihis  process  particular  expgfieiU^.bftie  fnrAi8hfid.the.oCcaBionSy 
and  special  problems  of  knowledge  have  been  the  instrumeBtalitdes^ 

jthrough  which  step  by  step  reflection  has  advanced  to  greater  clear- 
"ny^and  A^i^oiniy  I'Afppctii^g  the  ultimate  values,  of  culture  and 

^civilisation. .  In  setting  forth  this  process,  therefore,  the  history  of 
philosophy  presents  to  our  view  tne  graaual  attainment  of  clearness 
j^d  certainty^  respecting  those  values  whoie  uiiiversalvalidity  forms 
the  problem  wd  field  of  philosophy  itself.  ~^         ' 
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APPENDIX. 

P.  12.    Line  15.    Add:  — 

On  the  pragmatic  factor,  cf.  C.  Herrmann,  Der  pragnuUitche  ZusammenKanff 
in  der  OesehichU  der  PMlosophie  (Dresden,  1863). 

P.  12.  Line  10  from  foot  of  the  text.  Add  as  foot-note,  affixed 
to  the  word  "  positive  " :  — 

A  similar,  but  quite  mistaken  attempt  lias  been  recently  made  in  this  direc- 
tion by  Fr.  Brentano,  Die  vier  Fhaaen  in  der  Philo9ophie  und  ihr  gegenwdrtiger 
Stand  ^Vienna,  1895).  Here  belong  also  the  analogies,  always  more  or  less 
artificial,  which  have  been  attempted  between  the  course  of  development  in  the 
ancient  and  that  in  the  modem  philosophy.  Cf.  e.g.  v.  Reichlin-Meldegg,  Der 
Parallelismus  der  alten  undneueren  Philosophie  (Leips.  and  Heidelb.  1866). 

P.  16.     Line  6  from  foot  of  text,  add :  — 

In  all  previous  expositions  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  whether  upon  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale,  a  chronological  arrangement  has  been  adopted,  following  the 
order  and  succession  of  the  more  important  philosophies  and  schools.  These 
various  arrangements  have  differed  only  in  details,  and  these  not  always  impor- 
tant Among  the  most  recent  might  be  named  in  addition,  that  of  J.  Bergmann, 
whose  treatment  shows  taste  and  insight  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1892).  A  treatment 
marked  by  originality  and  flneneas  of  thought,  in  which  the  usual  scheme  has 
been  happily  broken  through  by  emphasis  upon  the  great  movements  and  inter- 
relations of  the  worlds  history,  is  presented  by  R.  Eucken,  Die  LebenManeehau- 
ungen  der  groesen  Denker  (2d  ed.,  Leips.  1898). 

P.  23.     To  the  foot-note,  add :  — 

Wlndischmann,  earlier  (Die  Philcsopkie  im  Fortgang  der  Wdige$ehiehte^ 
Bonn,  1827-1834),  and  recently  P.  Deussen  (AUgemeine  Geschiekte  der  Philomh 
pJUe,  I.  1,  Leips.  1894)  have  made  a  beginning  toward  the  work  of  relatiog  this 
Oriental  thought  to  the  whole  history  of  philosophy. 

P.  24.     Line  8.     Affix  as  foot-note:  — 

E.  Rohde  has  set  forth  with  great  insight  and  discrimination  the  rich  sugges. 
Uons  for  philosophy  in  the  following  perk)d.  which  grew  out  of  the  transfonn*- 
tions  of  the  religious  ideas  (P^che,  2d  ed.,  1897). 

P!  27.     To  the  lit.  on  the  Period,  add :  — 

A.  Fairbanks,  The  First  Philoaophera  of  Ortecej  N.Y.  IMS. 

P.  30.     Line  30.    To  the  notice  of  Heraclitus,  add :  — 

He  was  apparently  the  first  who,  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  Ini^t, 
undertook  to  reform  the  public  life  and  combat  the  dangers  of  anarchy.  Hhii- 
■elf  an  austere  and  rigorous  personality,  he  preached  the  law  of  order,  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  human  life  as  in  nature. 


p.  30.    Line  1!)  from  the  foot    To  the  notice  of  Anaxagoras,  add:  — 

His  scientific  employmenU  were  essentially  BHlronouiicsl  in  Ibeir  nxlun. 
Neglecting  earthly  intereHti,  he  is  naid  to  have  declared  the  heAvens  to  be  ha 
fatherland,  and  the  obaervBilon  of  the  HtaiB  to  be  h  1b  life  work.  Meuxxlonu  and 
Aroheians  are  naioed  as  liis  disciples. 

P.  42.     Foot-note  1.     Relating  to  the  root  of  Anaxagoraa,  add:  — 

Cr.,  however,  M.  HeinM  in  the  Ber.  d.  Sieht.  Get.  d.  TTin.,  ISOO. 

P.  46.     Last  line  of  t«xt.     To  the  word  "  curved,"  affix  as  foot 

note:  — 

The  tiadltioo  (Ariit.,  loe.  fit.)  shown  this  collocalioii ;  whereat,  from  the 
cosmology  of  the  F;thagoreani  and  lllcewite  from  that  of  Plato  and  Arlalotle.  m 
should  eipecl  the  reverse  order. 

P,  55.     To  the  notice  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  add :  — 

He  WHB  the  iDOit  important  of  the  eclectics  of  the  fifth  century.     So  little  it 

known  as  to  his  life  that  it  ia  even  doubtful  whether  Apollonia  was  his  home. 

C)[  his  writings,  even  Slmpllciiis  bad  only  the  wtfii  ttrivt  before  him  (nn., 

32  V.  151,  24  D). 

P.  62.     Add  to  foot-note  1 :  — 
because  in  this  phase  of  Greek  thought  they  run  along  as  yet  unrelaled  lines  el 
thought,  Hide  by  fide  with  the  theories  of  natural  science-     Only  the  Pythi^» 
reans  seem  as  yet  to  have  begun  Che  combination  between  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, which  later  became  through  Plato  a  controlling  influence. 

P.  68.  Prefix  to  par.  4,  which  begins  with  "  But  while,"  the 
following  sentence:  — 

A  preparation  for  this  transition  was  made  by  the  circumstance 
thiki  even  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  interest  in  fundamental 
principles  had  grown  weaker  after  the  first  creative  development, 
and  science  had  begun  to  scatter  her  labours  over  special  fields. 

P.  71.  To  the  personal  notice  of  Socrates,  add :  — 
He  oonaldered  this  enll^btenment  of  himaetf  and  (ellow-cltlEens  a  divine  voca- 
tJoD  (Plato's  ^o{o^),  giving  this  work  precedence  even  over  hi*  care  of  bis 
family  (Xantliippe).  He  gathered  about  him  the  noblest  jouth  of  Athens,  cuch 
•a  Alciblades,  who  honoured  in  hiia  the  ideal  and  the  teacher  of  virtue.  He 
appeared  thus  as  leader  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  and  just  by  this  mMM 
canie  into  opposition  to  the  dominant  demooiaey.  [K.  Joiil,  Der  ecMle  a.  <L 
XenopkonliMChe  Sokrate»,  Vol.  1.,  Berlin,  1893.  Vol.  II.  In  2  pin.,  1901.  Krattk, 
Sakvitie*,  1890,] 

P.  96.    Line  23.   Insert  after  Plato :  — 

And  of  their  materialism  which  be  so  vigorouily  opposed. 

P.  102.    At  close  of  par.  4,  insert :  — 

This  personal  influence  he  himself  regarded  aa  the  most  important  part  of  hii 
activity.  For  scientific  investigation  was  only  one  side  of  hia  rich  nature.  The 
demand  for  ethical  teaching  and  for  political  and  social  efficiency  had  a  Mill 
strooeer  life  within  him.  He  had  an  open  vtsion  for  the  evils  of  his  time.  He 
fi;atted  an  adherence  to  the  aristocratic  party  wtth  an  activity  in  the  dlrectioa 
Indicated  by  Socrates,  and  uever  quite  gave  np  the  hope  of  reforming  the  life  of 
his  time  through  his  science.  To  this  was  added  as  a  third  element  hi  bis  per- 
sonality that  pre-eminent  artistic  diapotition  wfaiob  cotttd  clotbe  his  iiteals  wftlt 
poMic  ozpoaition  in  the  moat  ^Isndid  Imgnafle. 
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P.  103.  To  references  on  Plato,  add  i  — 

P.  LatowBlawBki,  Origin  and  Orawth  ofPUUo'$  Logic  (1897)« 
[B.  Jj.  NeUlathip,  PhOoM.  Leaure9,  ed.  by  Bradley  ud  Benson,  1897.    W. 
Windelband,  Fiaio,  Stattgart,  1900.] 

P.  104.   After  first  par.,  insert :  — 

In  comparison  with  the  high  flight  of  Plato,  the  personality  and  life-work  of 
Aristotle  appear  throughout  of  cooler  and  soberer  type.  But  if  he  lacks  the 
impulse  toward  an  active  influence  in  public  life,  and  also  the  poetic  oharm  of 
diction  and  composition,  he  has,  inst^d,  all  the  more  effective  a  substitute  in 
the  power  of  thou^  widi  which  he  surveys  and  masters  his  field,  in  the  clarity 
and  purity  of  his  scientific  temper,  in  the  certainty  and  power  with  which  he 
dispcwes  and  moulds  the  results  gathered  from  the  intellectual  labours  of  iftany 
contributors.  Aristotle  is  an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  science  such  as  the 
woiid  has  never  seen  again,  and  in  this  direction  his  incomparable  influence  has 
lain.  He  wUl  always  remain  the  leading  thinker  in  the  reslm  of  invfBStigation 
which  seelu  to  comprehend  reality  wit£  keen  look,  unbiassed  by  any  interest 
derived  fromi  feeling. 

P.  104.  Line  10.   After  "  knowledge,"  insert :  — 

The  recently  discovered  main  fragment  of  his  IXoXircla  tQp  *JJhf9nU§w  Is  a  valu- 
able example  of  the  completeness  of  this  part,  also,  of  his  literary  work.  In  the 
mabd  only  his  scientific,  etc. 

P.  104«  [Bspteially  valuable  in  the  recent  literature  upon  Aristotle  are  t  H. 
Meier,  Die  SyUogistik  des  AristoUles.  Vol.  L,  1896,  Vol  II.  in2  pts.,  1900  ;  G. 
Bodier,  AristoU,  TraiU  de  PAme,  trad,  et  annotke,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1900.  Cf.  also 
W.  A.  Hammond,  A,^9  Psffcholoffy :  The  De  Anima  and  Parta  NaL^  tr,  vfith 
Int.  and  NoU9,  Loud,  and  N.Y.  1901 ;  H.  Siebeck,  A.,  Stuttgart,  1899.] 

P.  112.  As  note  to  close  of  first  par.,  attached  to  words  ''  in  the 
middle'':  — 

Cf.,  however,  on  this,  A.  Goedeke-Meyer,  Die  NaturphUowpM^  Xpikur^e  in 
ihrem  Verhdltniss  mu  DemokrU,  Strassburg,  1897. 

P.  119.  Line  17.   After  "  back,"  insert :  — 

according  to  the  general  laws   of    association   and  reproduction 
{PhaedOy  72  «P.). 

P.  123.   Insert  after  the  first  par.  under  6,  the  following  par. :  ->- 

This  completely  new  attempt  on  Plato's  part  was  supported  by  the 
theological  doctrines  which  he  was  able  to  take  from  the  Mysteries  of 
Dionysus.  Here  the  individual  soul  was  regarded  as  a  ''  daimon  "  or 
spirit  which  had  journeyed  or  been  banished  from  another  world  into 
the  body,  and  during  its  earthly  life  maintained  mysterious  emo- 
tional relations  to  its  original  home.  Such  theological  ideas  were 
brought  by  the  philosopher  into  his  scientific  system,  not  without 
serious  difSculties. 

P.  135.  Note  attached  to  the  word  ''not"  in  line  11  (from 
foot) :  -^ 

For  Aristotle  means  noUUng  else,  even  where,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
AnaijftieMj  he  enrssses  Uie  relation  by  saying  that  the  question  is  whether  the 
one  ooftoept  is  aSrmed  or  predicated  (garirt^^^)  of  the  other. 
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P.  142.     After  the  first  seutence  in  tUe  laat  par.,  insert:  — 

"  The  subordiDation  of  the  single  thing  uuiler  the  general  coucept 
in  for  him  too,  not  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  intellect  in  its  work  of 
comparison;  it  is  an  act  of  knowledge  which  takes  ua  into  tie 
nature  of  things  and  reproduces  the  actual  relations  which  obtsiu 
there." 

P.  148.     Line  3.     After  "  world,"  insert :  — 

Every  element  has  thus  its  ■<  natural "  motion  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion and  its  "  natural "  place  in  the  universe.  Only  by  collision  with 
others  (fiu^  is  it  turned  aside  or  crowded  out. 

P.  162.     Before  second  par.,  insert  r  — 

■>  In  tlif  history  of  the  Stua  we  lia?e  to  dUUngulsh  ftn  older  period  which  ni 
predominantly  ethical,  &  midille  period  which  wii9  eclectic,  and  a.  later  period 
which  was  roliglous." 


L 


p.  162.     To  references  on  Stoicism,  add:  — 

A.  Schmebel,  Die  mfHlcre  Stoa  (Berlin,  1892). 

P.  162.     Line  6  from  foot.     To  references  on  Lucretius,  add:  — 

H.  Hcinze'B  Com.  on  3d  Book  (Leip*.  1877).  i 

P.  163.     Line  20.     Add :  —  < 

C(.  E.  Psppeiiheim  (Berlin.  1874  1.,  Uips.  1877  and  1881). 

P.  163.     To  references  on  Scepticism,  add :  — 


^ 


.  Brochard,  Let  Sctpltqut 
Smpiricvt  and  Ontk  Seepticir 
Camb.  andLond.  1899).] 

P.  163.     Line  35.     After  "  principle,"  insert :  — 
Cicero  stands  nearest  U>  the  posiiioo  of  Probabillam  ■•  main  fined  b;  tlw 
Academj.     See  below.  {  17,  7. 

P.  163.     To  the  material  before  i  14,  add :  — 

A  popnlar  moral  •olMiUdam  was  repreaented  bjr  certain  preachers  of  morsli 
who  wera  more  or  less  closely  related  U)  the  principles  of  the  Cynics.  These 
>Courf[Sd  the  social  and  moral  conditions  of  the  Hellenistic  and  later  of  the 
Boman  world  with  harsh  and  outspoken  criticism.  Among  them  were  Teles  (ef. 
1.  Wilamowitz-MiJIIendorf,  Philologifhf  Untenucfiungrn.  IV.,  'iSi  B,  :  Frag- 
nuiiU.  ed.  b;  O.  Hense,  Freihnrg,  18»9),  Bion  of  Borysthenes  (cf.  B.  Helnie, 
de  Himttio  Bioni*  ImilaUirf,  Bonn,  188t>)  of  a  later  period,  Demetrius,  Ucoo- 
maoG,  and  Drmonax.  Cf.  J.Bemays,  Lukian  Hiid  die  Kgniker  (B«riin,  1876). 
In  this  connection  Dio  Chrysoetomos  is  also  to  be  named.  Cf.  H.  t.  Amln 
(Berlin,  1896). 

P  174.    Line  8.     Add  to  this  paragraph :  — 

In  many  cases,  however,  notably  in  the  Imperial  age  of  Rome, 
this  maxim  appears  as  the  easily  intelligible  principle  of  the  honour- 
able man  who  finds  himself  repelled  by  the  corruption  and  partiun 
telf-seeking  of  political  life,  and  cao  have  nothii^  to  do  with  it 
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P.  181.     Add  to  the  second  par.  the  following  (in  part  new) :  — 

Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  they,  like  Heraclitus,  treated  the  neces- 
sary course  of  events  and  providence  as  equivalent  termif,  the  Stoic 
formulation  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  (t.6.  that  everything 
which  comes  to  be  has  a  ground  or  reason)  may  also  be  expressed  in 
the  form  that  not  even  the  least  thing  in  the  world  can  be  otherwise 
than  in  accord  with  the  decree  of  Zeus. 

P.  186.     Line  8  from  foot  of  text,  after  "Heraclitus"  insert:  — 

<'and  in  part  to  the  later  philosophy  of  nature  as  influenced  by 
him.     (Pseudo-Hippoc.  wtpi  Suuny; ;  cf.  above  p.  67,  note  1.) 

P.  189.     Line  12  from  foot,  add  the  following :  — 

Finally  this  web  of  syncretistic  theology  received  the  metaphysi- 
cal strand,  to  which  the  Older  Academy  with  Pythagorean  tenden- 
eies  (especially  Xenocrates)  had  begun  to  attach  the  hierarchy  of 
mythical  fonns  (cf.  §  11,  5).  The  combination  of  all  these  theo- 
logical tendencies  was  completed  in  the  middle,  eclectic  Stoa,  espe- 
cially through  Posidonios. 

P.  204.    Note  4,  add :  — 

Hence  Epicurus  did  not  regard  it  necessary  to  decide  on  theoretical  groonds 
between  different  modes  of  explaining  particular  phenomena :  the  one  mode  was 
no  more  ?alid  (pi  faSWop)  than  the  oUier«  to  use  the  sceptical  phrase. 

P.  210.     Line  20.     Add :  — 
trans,  as  Hamack^s  History  of  Doctrine^  by  N.  Buchanan,  Lond.  1894. 

P.  210.     Add  to  references :  — 

Fr.  Suaemibl,  OeachichU  der  ffriechiichen  lAUeraimr  in  der  AUxandrineneU 
(2  vols.,  Leips.  1891). 

P.  216.     Line  26.     To  the  lit,  add :  — 

H.  T.  Amim,  Dion  von  Pnua  (Leips.  1896),  pp.  4-114. 

P.  216.    Line  16  from  foot     To  the  notice  of  Oalen,  add :  — 

He  was  frequently  referred  to  as  philosophical  authority  in  the  humanistic 
literature  of  the  Renaissance.  His  treatise,  De  plaeUi$  Hij^crati»  et  PlaioniM^ 
has  been  edited  by  J.  Mtdler  (Leips.  1874),  the  ProlrepticuM,  by  G.  Kaibel  (Leips. 
1894),  the  €l9ayt0yii  acaXccrun),  by  C.  Kalbfleisch  (Leips.  1896).  J.  MttUer  has 
discussed  the  w€pl  dwoitl^wt- 

P.  217.    Line  3.     Add :  — 

Of  the  new  Berlin  ed.  of  Philo,  by  L.  Cohn  and  P.  Wendland,  Vols.  I.  and  li 
hare  appeared  (1896-1897). 

P.  217.    Line  14.    To  the  lit  on  Justin  Martyr,  add:  — 
H.  Vett  (Strassburg,  1898). 
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could  be  ascribed  to  the  highest  reality  or  to  the  deity,  as  over 
agatinst  the  finite  things  of  the  world.  Even  the  *^  negative"  theology 
could  permit  this  expression.  The  name  ''infinite  "  must  be  applied 
to  the  divine  power  which  in  the  Stoic  and  Neo-Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy of  nature  was  regarded  as  the  essence  pervading  and 
jnfonning  the  world  with  its  workings;  to  the  One  from  which 
Neo-Platonism  regarded  worthy  of  the  world's  forms  as  flowing 
forth;  to  the  creative  divine  will  which,  according  to  Christian 
teaching,  had  called  forth  the  world  from  nothing,  and  thus  shown 
its  freedom  from  all  limitation ;  and  finally  to  this  supreme  person- 
ality himself  in  contrast  with  finite  persons.  Thus  through  this 
final  development  of  ancient  philosophy  the  conception  of  the  in- 
finite became  the  constituent  mark  of  the  highest  metaphysical 
reality;  it  belongs  not  only  to  the  universe  as  extended  in  space, 
but  also  to  the  inmost  essence  of  things,  and,  above  all,  to  the  deity. 
This  latter  fusion  became  so  fixed  and  sure  that  to-day  it  appears 
entirely  a  matter  of  course  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  feeling,  to  conceive  of  the  supreme  being  as  the  Infinite,  in 
contrast  with  all  finite  things  and  relations. 

P.  256.  Line  11.  To  the  phrase  ''drama  of  universal  history" 
affix  the  following  foot-note :  — 

This  expression  has  in  this  connection,  as  we  see,  a  broader  meaning,  and 
6ne  which  conforms  much  more  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  than  in  its  ordi- 
nary use. 

P.  263.     To  the  literature  of  the  period,  add :  — 

B.  Haurten,-  Notices  et  ExtraiU  de  quelqnes  Manuscripts  de  la  Bibliothique 
Nationale,  6  vols.,  Paris,  189D-1893;  H.  Denifle  and  E.  Cbatelain,  Chartula- 
Hum  Universitatis  Paristeruis.  2  vols.  Parts,  189D-1894 ;  H.  Denifle  and  Fr. 
Ehrie,  Arch,  /.  LiU.  u,  Kirch.  Gesch,  d.  MtttelaUers,  1885  If. 

P.  273.     Line  13.     To  the  notice  of  Augustine,  add :  — 

His  youth  was  in  part  wild  and  irregular.  His  father,  Patricias,  belonged  to 
the  old  religion  ^  his  mother,  Monica,  to  Christianity.  To  a  deeply  passkmate 
nature  he  joined  not  only  dialectical  skill  and  keen  intelligence,  but  aUio  phil- 
osophical subtlety  and  a  wide  intellectual  and  spiritual  vision,  which  was 
narrowed  only  at  the  last  by  eodesiastical  partisanship.    He  was  made  bishop 

m. 

P.  274.    Line  19. 

**  Kriugena  **  is  given  as  firet  form  of  the  name,  with  **  Erigena  **  and  **  Jem- 
gena**  as  variants. 

P.  274.    Line  17,  from  foot,  add :  — 

Recently  his  authorship  has  been  doubted  and  the  work  assigned  to  a  Bern- 
hard  Silvestris  (also  Bemhard  of  Tours). 

P.  274.     Line  14,  from  foot,  add :  — 

Cf.  A.  Clerval,  Les  Scales  de  Chartres  au  Jfoyen-A^s  (Chartres,  1806). 


^90  AfprnHac. 

P.  275.  LiM  5.  To  the  notke  of  Abebrd,  add :  — 
Tbc  dialettiail  nnaoKibip  la  ^Ueh  be  ov«d  ha  mcow  mi 
eciTCd  botk  bin  utd  hii  itae  •■  to  the  ri 
o(kcTha«d.  Ihefmranl  boMwooanniaa 
wid  idi^DW  Md  bjttekmiBCWofktatairilectwHddBMw 
ur-«ewlMic;  of  bis  age.  becaoM  Uiqf  ^^  ™*  ^^  soSncat  s  . . 
HhI  weak  penMialky.  Ib  additioa  to  llie  «L  In  two  mh. «(  Ui  woc^  Coom 
ha*  cdhed  al»)  Owmff*  iitHltM  (Pari*,  I83«).  CT.  S.  M.  Dcnncb,  i^  J-  di 
Intiadkn-  TVoT/^.  do  13  JmhrhKuderU  (Ldpi.  1683);  A.  HaMiatk,  Aw 
.^bdlorri  (LaipL  1803;. 

P.  313.     Liu«  25.    To  the  lit  on  the  AnuUricans,  idd :  — 


P.  313.     Line  15  from  foot.     To  the  lit.  on  Albert,  add: 

T.  Henlhig,  A.  M.  BfiliSfjrr  ra  triaer  tnr^v^ng  (CUn,  1880). 

P.  316.   To  the  general  lit  add :  — 

[T.  J.  de  Boer.  Gexh.  d.  Fktlo:  in  Mom  (Stnltpit,  lOOl)-] 

P.  317.     Add  to  third  par. :  — 

CF.  T.  de  Boer.  Di*  H'idtnpriieht  d.  FhittMojAit  mack  Mfuam  « 


deiLluffli 


gletch  dUTth  Ibn  SorcM  (Slruabnrg,  18M). 

P.  320.     Line  11,  add:  — 

But  the  "  natural "  man  finds  that  even  among  a  highly  d 
people  the  pure  teaching  of  the  natural  religion  meets  jn  i 
only  miBunderstandine  and  dishvour.  He  turns  back  to  his  isola- 
tion with  the  one  friend  whom  he  has  gained  (cf.  Pocock'a  ed. 
pp.  192  ff.). 

P.  330.     Line  3  from  foot    To  "  ScotuB,"  afBj  the  reference :  — 

P.  331.     Line  9  from  foot,  add:  — 

It  was  a  great  service  on  the  part  of  Buridao  that,  id  order  to 
grasp  the  problem  more  exactly,  he  sought  to  state  the  question 
ouce  more  in  purely  psychological  terms.  He  sought  to  do  Justin 
to  the  arguments  on  each  side,  and  made  it  his  purpose  to  develofi 
the  conception  of  ethical  freedom,  in  which  indifferentism  should 
lose  the  element  of  arbitrary  caprice,  and  determinism  should  lose 
the  character  of  natural  necessity.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  succeed 
in  completely  clearinp;  up  the  complication  of  problems  which  inheit 
in  the  word  "  freedom." 

P.  333.     Foot-note  on  word  "  synteresis,"  add :  — 

Cf.,  however,  recentlj,  H.  Siebeck  in  Arch./.  Grtth.  d.  naot.,  X.  6M  S. 

V.  33y.    Foot-note  1.     For  "and  the  pseudo,"  read:  — 
"  and  perbapa  the  parads," 
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P.  342.    Line  24.    Affix  to  ^Ooeam,"  the  reference:  — 

CI  H.  Siebeck,  Oceam'$  Krkenninis$iekre  U  ikrer  kiMiori9dker  Sununm 
iArch,  /.  Gtaek.  d.  PJUIot.,  X.  S17  flL). 

P.  348.    To  the  lit,  add : — 

W.  Windelbuid,  GttekiekU  d.  neuertm  FkOaaopkie,  Sd  ed.  Yob.  L  IL  180e ; 
H.  UoHdiog,  HiMon  of  Modem  Pkiiotopkg  (Ens.  tr.  by  B.  Meyer,  Lond.  and 
N.y.  1900)  ;  K.  LMBwitx,  OexkiekU  der  AUmiUik  «o»  MittOaUer  bU  NewUm. 
t  vob^  Hambais,  1880-1890  [  W.  Gxmham,  EugliA  FMticol  FkOoaopk^  Jrom 
Bobbes  to  Maime,  Loud,  and  N.T.  1900]. 

P.  352.    To  the  lit,  add :  — 

W.  DUthey,  Aufastamg  umd  Amat^m  de9  Mem9Aem  is  13  mmi  19  Jmkt. 
(Aitk.  /.  BtKk,  d.  FkOos..  IV.,  v.). 

P.  356.    Line  5,  add:  — 

a  Maier,  if.  aU  PkOomipk  {ArdLf.  GttA.  d  nOo^  X^  XL). 

P.  356.    Line  22y  from  foot,  insert:  — 

The  nnnettlfid  character  of  hia  life  waa  in  part  dne  to  hit  own  chararttr.  Ha 
eooabined  a  proud  flight  oi  imaginatifa  thoni^t  and  an  enthnaiaatie  deTolion  to 
the  new  tmth — eqwdally  to  the  Copemican  ayalem — for  which  he  had  to 
■offer,  with  nnbridled  paiianitinpw,  amhitiaait  boaetfnlneM  and  keen  pleaanre 
in  agitation.  On  liia  Italian  and  Latin  writings  eL  recently,  F.  Toeoo  (Fk»enee, 
1889,  and  Naplea,  1891) ;  cf.  alio  Dob  Berti,  Q.  B^  sma  VUa  e  ma  DoWrim 
(Borne,  1889). 

P.  357.    Line  3.    To  the  notice  of  Campanella,  add :  — 

In  him,  too,  we  find  learning,  boldnev  of  thought,  and  deaire  of  innoTatkw 
min^^  with  pedantry,  fancifolneat,  npentition,  and  limitation.  Ct  Chr. 
Sigwart,  Kleine  Sekriftem^  L  (Freih.  1889). 

P.  362.    Line  1.    After  "  also,''  insert :  — 

Popular  Stoicism  had  a  considerable  number  of  adherents  among 
the  Renaissance  writers  on  aoconnt  of  its  moral  and  religions  doc- 
trines, which  were  independent  of  positiTe  religion. 

P  367.    NoteL    Add:  — 

Indeed,  the  humanistic  reaction  favoaiad  Stoidm  directly  aa  against  the  moca 
mediKTal  Neo-Platonism. 

P.  378.    To  the  lit,  add : — 

W.  DUthey,  Jku  matfMieke  S^ttem  der  GeiMesmiMMemadkaften  im  17  Jakrk. 
(ArdLf.  GetdL  d,  PkOo^  V.,  VL,  VIL). 

P.  379.    Last  line.    To  the  notice  of  Galileo,  add:  — 

His  qoiei,  nnimpaanoned  advocacy  of  the  inTestigation  of  natore,  whidi  had 
been  newly  achieved  and  giren  iu  conceptional  formulation  by  himielf,  eoold 
not  shield  him  from  the  attadn  ol  the  Inqnisition.  He  porchaeed  peace  and  the 
right  to  further  investi^itioD,  which  wss  all  that  he  cared  for,  by  extreme  nb- 
jeetion.    Cf.  C.  Prantl,  OtMeo  umd  Kepler  aU  Logiker  (Mnnich,  1875). 

P.  380.     Line  9.    To  lit  on  I.  Newton,  add :  — 

F  R.  Boaenberger,  Z  i^.  and  teime  pk^sUtmiitdkeu  Prirndpieu  (Leipei  1895). 


p.  4fi2.     To  the  footnote,  add :  — 

In  the  field  o(  demonstrative  knuwktlge,  Locke  makes  f*r-r««cbing  cone** 
slans  (o  rationalism,  m  Ii  wa«  known  to  blia  from  ibe  Cambridge  achool ;  r.p. 
be  even  regarded  Ibe  cosuiologlcal  ar^tuuent  (or  Ibe  eiiatence  ol  God  aa  pOMibie. 

F.  488.     Line  24.     After  "  world  "  insert :  — 

This  theory  was,  in  his  case,  none  other  than  the  imaginative  view 
of  Nature  which  had  been  taken  over  from  the  Italian  Reaaissance 
by  the  English  Neo-Platouists.  In  his  Pantheigtieon,  Toland  pro- 
jected a  sort  of  cuitus  for  this  natural  religion,  whose  sole  prieste&s 
should  be  Science,  and  whose  heroes  should  be  the  great  historical 
educators  of  the  human  mind. 

P.  502.     To  the  lit.  under  S  36,  add :  — 

Ttfitcted  in  Briliih 
icago,  m  press,  y 

P,  517.     Line  7. 

[The  conception  of  "  sympathy  "  in  the  Treatise  is  not  the  same  as 
in  the  Ingniry.  In  the  Tnatise  it  is  a  psychological  solvent  like 
Spinoza's"  imitation  of  emotions,"  and  =  "contagiousness  of  feeling." 
In  the  Inquiry  it  is  opposed  to  selfishness,  and  treated  as  an  impulse 
=  benevolence;  cf.  on  this.  Green,  Int.,  Selby-Bigge,  Inquiry.'] 

P.  521.  Line  6  from  foot.  To  the  words  "  human  rights,"  add  the 
reference :  — 

G.  JeUineIc,  Die  ErklSrung  der  MttuehtnrtrhU  (Heidelb.  1800)  ;  [D.  G. 
Ritchie,  Natural  Rigkti,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1696;  B.  Boianquet,  The  PkHot. 
Theory  of  the  State,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1S90.] 

P.  522.    Foot-note  3. 

C(.  Comte  rendu  det  Stances  dei  &ole*  Normalet,    Vol.  1. 

P.  527.   Line  11  from  foot  of  text,  add  :  — 

B;  this  definition  ol  history  th< 
and  those  appropriate  to  hlat^iry  n 
between  mechanical  and  tieleological  Btandpointa  irere  obliterated  in  a  waj 
which  necessarily  called  out  the  opposition  of  so  keenly  nietbodical  a  thinker  as 
Kant.  (Cf.  bis  review  of  Herder's  book.  Ideat  toward  the  Philotaphy  of  t\t 
HiHory  of  Mankind,  in  the  J«n.  Attg.  Litt.  .Zfp.,  1785.)  On  the  other  band,  a 
hartnonlaing  thought  was  thus  won  for  the  theory  of  the  world,  quite  in  accord 
with  the  Leibnizian  Monadology,  and  this  baa  remained  as  an  influential  postu- 
late and  a  regulaUve  idea  for  the  further  development  of  philosophy. 

P.  529.   To  the  lit.,  add :  — 

E,  Ton  Hanmann,  Die  dettttche  Aeslhetik  teit  Kant  (Berlin,  1666).  Gillian 
Schmidt,  Gttchiehtt  der  deatathen  Litterntur  von  Leibnit  bi*  avf  uaterer  Zeit 
[Kuno  Francke,  Social  Force*  in  German  Literature,  2ti  ed.,  N.Y.  1807.] 

P.  630.   Lines,  add:  — 

Through  this  participation  in  the  work  of  the  highest  culture,  in  which  lit^r* 
ture  and  philosophy  gave  each  to  the  other  furtbetsniw  toward  the  brilliaoi  ere- 
Hiiona  of  the  time,  the  <3erman  people  became  anew  a  oatlon.    In  this  It  found 
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olloe  more  the  essence  of  its  genius ;  from  it  sprang  intelleotoal  and  moral  forces 
through  which,  during  the  past  century,  it  has  heen  enabled  to  assert  in  the 
moM  the  influence  of  this,  its  newly  won  nationality. 

P.  532.   To  the  lit,  add :  — 

Fr.  Paulsen,  /.  Kaut^  sein  Leben  und  seine  Lehre^  Stuttgart,  1896. 

P.  535.   To  the  notice  of  Kaut,  add :  — 

His  activity  as  a  teacher  extended  not  only  over  philosophical  fields,  but  also 
to  anthropology  and  physical  geography ;  and  just  in  these,  by  his  suggestive, 
discriminating,  and  brilliant  exposition,  his  influence  extended  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  university.  In  society  he  was  regarded  with  respect,  and  his  fel- 
low-citizens sought  and  found  in  him  kindly  instruction  in  all  that  excited  gen- 
eral interest. 

P.  536.   To  the  lit.,  add : — 

Among  the  publications  of  Kant^s  Lectures  the  most  important  are  the 
Anihropologie  (1798,  and  by  Starcke,  1831)  ;  Logik  (1800)  ;  PhytUche  Geogra- 
phie  (1802-1803)  ;  Pddagogik  (1803}  ;  Metaphysik  (by  POlitz,  1821).  [On  this 
last,  which  is  valuable  for  Kant*s  development,  1770-1780,  see  B.  Erdmann  in 
Philos.  MonaUhefie^  Vol.  XIX.,  and  M.  Heinze,  K.U  Vorleteungen  Uber  Met., 
Leips.  1804.]  A  critical  complete  edition,  such  as  has  long  been  needed,  is  being 
published  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  [This  appears  in  four  parts, 
comprising,  I.  Works,  published  by  Kant  himself ;  11.  Correspondence ;  111.  Un- 
published Manuscripts;  IV.  Lectures.  Vols.  Land  II. of  the  Correspondence 
have  appeared,  ed.  by  Reicke  (Berlin,  1900;.]     The  Kant  Sludien^  ed.  by  H. 

Vaihinger  (1896 ),  gives  the  most  complete  information  regarding  recent 

literature.  [Recent  translations  are  KanVs  Cosmogony  (Olasgow,  1900),  by  W. 
Hastie  ;  Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Seer  (Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1900),  by  Goerwitz  ;  Tlu 
Inaugural  Dissertation  of  1770,  by  EckhofF  (N.Y.,  1894).] 

P.  537.     To  the  lit.,  add :  — 

E.  Adickes,  KanVs  Sysiematik  als  systembildender  Factor  (Berlin,  1887),  and 
Kantstudien  (1894)  ;  E.  Arnold t,  Kritische  Sxcurse  im  Oebiet  dtr  Kantforschung^ 
K5nigsberg,  1894. 

[J.  G.  Schurmann  in  Fhilos.  Review,  Vols.  VIL,  VIIL] 

P.  551.     To  the  lit.,  add ;  — 

A.  Hegler,  Die  Psychologie  in  Kant's  Ethik,  Freiburg  i.  Br.  1891. 

W.  F5rster,  Der  Entwicklungsgang  der  kantischen  Ethik,  Berlin,  1894. 

P.  557.    Line  18  from  foot,  insert  as  a  new  paragraph :  — 

''The  Communion  of  Saints,"  on  the  contrary,  the  ethical  and 
religious  union  of  the  human  race,  appears  as  the  true  highest  good 
of  the  practical  reason.  This  reaches  far  beyond  the  subjective  and 
individual  significance  of  a  combination  between  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, and  has  for  its  content  the  realisation  of  the  moral  law  in  the 
development  of  the  human  race  —  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 
(Cf.  CrUique  of  Judgment,  §§  85  ff.,  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Mere  Reason,  3d  part  (I.  2  ff.). 

P.  559.    To  the  lit.  under  §  40,  add :  — 

[V.  Basch,  JSssai  critique  sur  VEsMtique  de  Kant,  Paris,  1896.] 
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P.  664.     L&at  line.     To  "fine  art,"  attach  as  note  . — 

On  the  historical  connections  o(  the  Uieoriea  here  developed  by  K»nl  witliis 

the   (ramework   of   his  Hystein,   ct.  P,   Schlapp,    Die   An/anyt  der  Kritik  <t» 

Gf»f\mtKki  UHd  dt*  Oeniea  (GbttingeD,  1899). 

P.  569.     Line  14  from  foot  of  text,  add :  — 

JscobI  wui  111  youth  B  friend  ot  Goethe.  He  nax  ft  typical  penonftlitj  for  the 
duvelupmeul  of  the  German  life  ol  leelloR  in  iu  trausitlon  from  the  time  ol 
'•  RU>nit  miU  Slrew,"  over  inlo  the  Romantic  movement.  Ke  was  ilie  chief  rep- 
roaeniative  ot  the  principle  of  rtligious  sentimentality.  Ct.  ou  bis  theory  Fr. 
Uftnns  (Berlin,  18T0). 

P.  570.     Line  6.     Add  r  — 


P.  570.     Line  18.     To  the  notice  of  Reinhold,  add  ;  — 

He  was  an  ardent,  but  not  an  independent,  man,  Ills  capacity  to  apprvolak 
and  adopt  the  work  of  another,  and  a  certain  akill  in  formulation,  enabled  him 
to  render  the  Kantian  philosophy  a  great  service  which  was  nut.  however,  with- 
out 1L>  drawback*.    In  UiU  coiiaiated  the  importance  of  hia  Jena  period. 

P.  670.     Line  33.     To  the  lit.  on  Schiller,  add :  — 

G.  0«ll,  Seh:»  Verh&lln'ut  tUT  kantUchm  Ethik.  Blranburg.  ISSS :  K. 
OnelsHF-,  Sfit/*  Ltkrf  bob  der  StIheliKhtH  H'aArncAmunjf.  Berlin,  IHKl: 
K.  Ber^r.  Dfr  ffuMirkluHg  con  Sftt.'»  Artlltrtik.  Weimar.  I8»3;  E.  Kohue- 
manii.  KaiU't  unJ  Sfh.'n  Brgrlind^ng  der  AealhHik,  Munich,  1895, 

P.  570.  Line  14  from  foot.  To  the  tiotiue  of  Fichte.  add:  — 
As  ha  worked  bia  own  way  ont  of  dtfBcult  conditiODs  with  gieai  enerBy,  n 
hb  whole  life  was  filled  with  a  thirst  for  achievement  and  for  the  improfemaat 
of  the  world.  He  seeks  to  reform  life,  and  especially  the  life  of  studenta  and 
universities,  by  the  principles  of  Kant's  teaching.  It  is  as  orator  and  preacher 
that  he  finds  bis  inoet  efficient  activity.  High-fiying  plans,  without  tward  to  the 
actual  conditions  and  often,  perhaps,  without  sufGcient  knowledge  of  the  data, 
form  the  content  of  his  reetleas  efforts,  in  which  his  "  PblkMOphy  of  the  Wfll " 
incorpoMUs  Itaelf.  The  dauntless  and  self-forgetful  character  ot  hi*  idealiam  Is 
evidenced  above  all  in  bis  "  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation  "  (1807),  in  whidi 
he  called  his  people  with  ardent  patriotism  to  return  to  their  true  inner  uatiire. 
to  moral  reform,  and  tbereby  to  political  freedom.  [To  the  Eng.  tr.  baa  been 
added  the  Scienre  of  ElXira,  by  Kioeger,  1897.] 

P.  671.     Line  8.    To  the  notice  ot  Schelling,  add:  — 

In  bts  personality  the  ptedominaut  factor  is  the  combining  cataci^  whid  ii 
shown  by  an  imagination  that  received  aatisfactjon  and  Mimnlatioa  oo  evcty 
aide.  Religion  and  an,  natural  acieiMe  and  history,  preaentad  to  him  the  lieh 
material  through  which  he  waa  able  to  vitalise  tha  lysumatic  form  which  Kant 
and  Fichte  had  conatmcMd,  aud  to  bring  it  into  living  aod  fmitfal  ooouecticM 
with  many  other  internets.  Tliil  iliiii  i  i|ililiiiTliii  fill  Ihtl  hr  arir  iiislii  III  iiiiiifiiJ 
ia  a  continaotu  reconstruction  of  his  theory,  while  he  hi  mar  If  ai^pcaed  Ihu  be 
waa  tetalninft  the  same  fundamental  nandpoint  from  the  beginniiig  to  the  tad  of 
hi*  work.  (C(.  the  ieclura  bv  K.  Rosoikrani.  Daniig,  1S43)  ;  L.  Koack.  9ek. 
>ad  rfi>  P»i7<M.  drr  Romamtik.  Beriin,  1859;  R.  v.  Rartmann.  Srk.'M  motitiK 
MflosofAie,  Beriin.  ISO);  K.  Zimmermana.  SnI.'a fb ilosoy* infer jMa«.Vi«aBa. 
IS70;  C.  Franu.  ScM-'t  potiiiw  niJofopAie.  CStben.  ISn  L  :  Fr.  Sctewr, 
A4.'*  flkilot.  da-  Mttkolofit  aad  rfrr  (yeabcraar.  HaMB.  MM  L 
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P.  671.    Line  33.    Insert :  — 

..  J.  J.  WHPfU  (1775^1841,  Su9tem  der  fdealphilowophie,  1804«  Organon  def 
tHen9ehlieK€n  Erkenntni$9,  1830). 

P.  571.    Line  4  from  foot.    To  the  notice  of  Hegel,  add :  — 

Hegel  WM  of  a  thoroughly  didactic  nature,  with  a  tendency  to  schematiae. 
An  extremely  rich  and  thorough  knowledge,  which  was  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensiTe  in  the  realms  of  history  than  in  those  of  natural  sdenoe,  was  ordered 
and  arranged  in  his  thought  according  to  a  great  systematic  plan.  Imagination 
and  pnictical  ends  fall  far  into  the  background  in  his  life,  in  comparison  with 
the  purely  intellectual  need  of  comprehending  all  human  knowledge  as  a  histori- 
cal necessity  and  a  connected  whole.  This  didactic  uniformity  appears  also  in 
the  construction  of  his  terminology,  and  has  both  its  good  and  its  bad  side.  Cf. 
H.  Ulrici,  Ueber  Prineip  und  Methode  der  H,  Schen  Philos.  (Leips.  1841); 
P.  Barth,  Die  Oetehiehtsphilo^.  Ws  (Leips.  1890).  [Recent  translations  of  PhU 
ioMoph^  0/  Mind,  by  W.  Wallace,  Clar.  Press,  18iM  ;  Phaosopkff  of  Religion,  by 
SpeUs  and  Sanderson,  Lond.  1805 ;  PhiloMophy  of  Right,  by  S.  W.  Dyde,  1806. 
Cf.  J.  IfacTaggait,  Siuditi  in  the  Heaelian  Dialectic,  1806 ;  G.  No61,  La  Log- 
ique  de  H.,  Paris,  1807.]  Kuno  Fischer's  work  on  Hegel  is  now  in  press  as  the 
8tb  Yol.  of  the  ** Jubilee  Edition**  of  his  OetehichU  der  neueren  PhUosophie, 
and  has  progressed  in  its  brilliant  exposition  so  far  as  to  include  the  Logic. 

P.  572.    To  the  notice  of  Schleiermacher,  add :  — 

Schleiermacher*s  kindly  nature,  which  was  particularly  skilful  in  fine  and 
delicate  adjustments,  is  developed  specially  in  the  attempt  to  harmonise  the 
»8thetlc  and  philosophical  culture  of  his  time  with  the  religious  consciousness. 
With  delicate  hand  he  wove  connecting  threads  between  the  two,  and  removed 
in  the  sphere  of  feeling  the  opposition  which  prevailed  between  the  respective 
theories  and  conceptions.  Cf .  D.  Schenkel,  Sch.,  Elberfeld,  1868 ;  W.  Dilthey, 
Leben  Sehl.'8,  Bd.  L  Berlin,  1870 ;  A.  Ritschl,  8ch:»  Reden  Ub.  d.  Rel.,  Bonn, 
1875 ;  F.  Bachmann,  Die  Entwieklung  der  Ethik  Schl,'»,  Leips.  1802.  [Eng.  tr. 
of  the  On  Religion,  by  Oman  (Lond.  1803).] 

P.  572.    To  the  notice  of  Herbart,  add :  — 

Herbart*s  philosophical  activity  was  conspicuous  for  its  keenness  in  concept- 
ual thought  and  for  its  polemic  energy.  Whatever  he  lacked  in  wealth  of  per- 
ceptual material  and  in  sesthetic  mobility  was  made  up  by  an  earnest  disposition 
and  a  lofty,  calm,  and  clear  conception  of  life.  His  rigorously  scientific  manner 
made  him  for  a  long  time  a  successful  opponent  of  the  dialectical  tendency  in 
philosophy. 

P.  573.    Line  4.    To  the  notice  of  Schopenhauer,  add :  — 

Of  the  recent  editions  of  his  works  the  most  carefully  edited  is  that  of  E. 
Griaebach.  Schopenhauer*s  peculiar,  contradictory  personality  and  also  his 
teaching  have  been  most  deeply  apprehended  by  Kuno  Fischer  (0th  vol.  of  the 
Oeseh,  d,  neueren  PhUos,,  2d  ed.,  1808). 

His  capriciously  passionate  character  was  joined  with  a  genius  and  freedom 
of  intellectuality  which  enabled  him  to  survey  and  comprise  within  one  view  a 
great  wealth  of  learning  and  information,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  with 
artistic  completeness  the  view  of  the  world  and  of  life  which  he  had  thus  found. 
As  one  of  Uie  greatest  philosophical  writers,  Schopenhauer  has  exercised  the 
strongest  influence  through  his  skill  in  formulation  and  his  language,  which  is 
free  fiom  idl  the  pedantry  of  learning,  and  appeals  to  the  cultivated  mind  with 
brilliant  suggestiveness.  If  he  deceived  himself  as  to  his  historical  position  in 
the  Post-Kantian  philosophy,  and  thereby  brought  himself  into  an  almost 
pathological  solitariness,  he  has  nevertheless  given  to  many  fundamental 
thoughts  of  this  whole  development  their  most  fortunate  and  effective  form. 
Cf.  W.  Wallace,  8eh.  (London,  1801),  R.  Lehmann,  8ch.,  ein  Beitrdg  xur 
Pt^eholoaie  der  Metaphysik  (Berlin,  1804).  f  W.  Caldwell,  8.'m  Syetem  in  iU 
Philosophical  Significance  (Lond.  and  N.T.  1806^.  J.  Volkelt,  Sch.  (Stuttgaru 
1000).] 


p.  573.     Line  14,     After  the  paretithesiB,  insert:  — 

.  Tioxlar  (1780-1806,  A'aturlehrt  df»  mcntrhlklui 

V.  585.     Foot-note  2,  add :  — 

Cf.  A.  Sohoel.  H.'s  Fhilog.  Lehre  ton  der  neligior, 

Note  3,     Line  7.     Insert:  — 

'llie  theory  tlitu  given  lis  scienliflc  foundation  and  dcTelopment  by  i.ertmn 
became  the  pnliit  of  departure  for  tbe  wbole  pedagogical  movement  in  Germanj 
duriug  the  uineteentb  century,  whether  the  direction  taken  was  one  of  frjendl; 
development  (ir  of  ho«tiie  crilicUm.     A  literature  of  va«t  extent  haa  been  ctiM 

'  '  y  It,  for  nhich  hiEtoiies  of  pedagogy  may  be  consulted. 

14  from  foot.     Affix  to  thia  the  reference:  — 


P.  592.     Line  9  from  foot  of  the  text.     Affix  the  reference 
Cf.  E.  V.  Hartmann,  Utlitr  dit  dinlekli»ehe  Mtthode  (Berlin,  1806). 
P.  599.     Line  21. 
Bee  Jac,  Stilling  In  the  Stratgbnrger  GoeChtvonr&gen  (1890).  pp.  140  ft 
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NoTS.  — FigUTM  enclosed  in  parentheees  indicate  pages  of  the  text  to  which 
aapplementary  matter  has  been  added  in  the  Appendix.  Thus,  under  ^*  Abe- 
lard/*  090  (275)  taidicates  that  on  page  090  will  be  found  material  supplement- 
ary to  that  on  page  275. 


Abbt,  446. 

Abelaid,  life  and  writings,  274,  090 
(275)  ;  theory  of  uniyennls  (concep- 
tualism^,  272,  294,  298  1 ;  rational- 
ism and  independence,  800  1,  807  ; 
pqrchology,  806  1 ;  ethics,  808  f.  ; 
religion,  319. 

Abercrombie,  629. 

Absolute,  applied  to  the  Ideas,  Plato, 
128;  to  the  pore  Form,  Aristotle, 
145  f. ;  to  the  One,  Plotinus,  238  ; 
to  God,  Anselm,  293  f . ;  Schelling, 
608,  617  f. ;  unknowable,  Hamilton, 
638  ;  and  Spencer,  657. 

Absolutism,  political,  432  f. 

Abstract  ideas,  see  Ideas. 

Abubacer,  317,  320. 

Academicians,  164. 

Academy,  Older,  101,  103,  159,  687 
(189)  (see  also  under  names  of  its 
adherents)  ;  Middle,  103,  161  f.,  207 
(see  also  Arcesilaus  and  Cameades) ; 
New,  103,  162. 

Achillini,  355. 

Acosmism,  38. 

Actual  vs.  the  potential,  140,  144,  146, 
423  f. 

Adaptation,  480  and  note,  666, 658  f. 

Ad61ard  of  Bath,  274,  297. 

43cd^pa  in  Stoicism,  168,  173. 

iEgydius,  314. 

.£nesidemus  (the  Sceptic),  160,  163; 
his  ''  tropes/*  200 ;  aporiin,  206. 

*'  .£nesidemus,*'  see  Schulze. 

.Sons,  Gnostic,  244, 257  f. 

iEschines,  82. 

.Athetic,  transcendental,  of  Kant,  538- 
541. 

.Esthetics  (see  also  Beauty),  beginning 
of,  in  Aristotle,  153 ;  Plotinus,  248  ; 
of  Baumgarten,  484  ;  Diderot,  493  f. ; 
Shaftesbury,  510 ;  Home,  510  f. ; 
Burke,  511  ;  Sulzer,  511  ;  influence 
on  philosophy  of  German  idealism, 
530;  Kant'8,  560-564;  Schiller's, 
600-602;   ScheUing's,  607;    of  Ro- 


manticists, 611 ;  Hegel's,  613 ;  Sdio- 

penhauer's,  600,   622;   Nietzsche's, 

677  f. 
Agnosticism,  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel, 

638 ;  of  Spencer,  657,  659 ;  see  also 

Negati?e  Theology  and  cf.  546-550, 

642. 
AgricoU,  354  f.,  360. 
Agrippa  (the  Sceptic),  160,   163 ;   his 

tropes,  201. 
Agrippa  of  Nettesheim,  357,  373. 
Alanus,  275. 
Albert  of  BoUstlidt  (Albertus  Magnus), 

311,  313,  321,  326,  333,  340,  343  f., 

487,  690  (313). 
Alchemy,  373  f. 
Alcidamas,  74. 
Alcmsson,  46, 64,  67,  150. 
Alcuin,  273. 

d*Alembert,  442,  477,  652. 
Alexander  Aphrodisias,  161, 234,  338  f., 

359. 
Alexander  of  Hales,  313,  344. 
Alexander,  S.,  630. 
Alexandria,  158, 213 ;  Catechists,  school 

of,  214,  217. 
Alexandrian  Philosophy,  213  ff. ;  see 

also  Neo-Pythagoreanism,  Philo,  Plo- 

Unus,  etc. 
Alexandrists,  354  f.,  359. 
Alexinus,  71,  89. 
Alfarabi,  317. 
Alfred  de  Sereshel,  344. 
Algazel,  317. 
Albacen,  344. 
Alkendi,  317. 

Allegorical  interpretation,  221  h. 
d\\olt0ait   and    wtpi^opd   as   kinds   of 

Wnftf'ct,  39. 
Althus,  382,  433  f. 

Altruism,  Cumberland  on,  435;  origi- 
nal or  deri?ed,  508  ff. ;  evolutionary 

view  of,  659,  662;  Feuerbacli,  671, 

675 ;  see  Egoism. 
Amalric,    Amalricans,    313,   339,    690 

(313). 
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LuUx. 


AmelioB,  21S. 

Ammonius  Saccus,  21S. 

Ampere,  627,  636. 

Analogies  of  Experience,  645. 

Analytic,  transcendental,  of  Kant, 
633  f.,  638,  642  ff. 

AnalyUcs  of  AristoUe,  104,  182-188. 

di^Mi^it  (recollection),  with  Plata,  119, 
686  (123)  ;  Augustine,  278. 

Anaxagoras,  life,  30 ;  astronomical  in- 
terest, 684  (30),  41, 64  ;  theory  of  ele- 
ments, 41,  62 ;  of  the  woOt,  41  1,  69, 
62  f.,  684  (42),  186 ;  influence  of  this 
on  Plato,  128;  and  on  Stoics,  187; 
teleology,  42,  64,  08  note ;  theory  of 
cognition,  60,  62  f.,  66;  ct  29,  01, 
128,  186. 

Anaximander,  27  ff.,  88  ff.,  40,  60»  688 
(238). 

Anaximenes,  27,  29,  82  f.,  48. 

Ancillon,  627. 

AndronicuB,.  104, 160. 

Anniceris,  70,  87. 

Anselm,  272,  296 ;  life  and  writings, 
274 ;  ontological  argument,  208  f., 
321,  331. 

Anticipations  of  perception,  646. 

Antinomy,  between  thought  and  ex- 
perience, 11 ;  Zeno*s  antinomies,  44, 
66  f. ;  Kant's  doctrine  of,  660. 

Antiochus,  103, 161  f. 

Antisthenes,  70,  72,  83  f.,  94,  96 ;  see 
also  Cynics. 

Apathy,  Stoic  doctrine  of,  168. 

Awapovy  see  Infinite. 

Apelles,  268. 

Apollodorus,  162. 

ApoUonius,  213,  215. 

ApologisU,  214,  217,  222  ff.,  231,  237. 

A  posteriori,  see  A  priori. 

Apperception,  distinguished  from  per- 
ception, by  Leibniz,  463 ;  transcen- 
dental, of  Kant,  546  ;  Herbart's  doc- 
trine of,  587. 

A  priori,  Leibniz's  conception  of,  398  ; 
Wolff,  400  ;  Kant,  533,  note  2 ;  evo- 
lutionary explanation  of,  659,  062. 
Cf.  also  105  ff.  ;  292  f .,  343  ff.,  388  ff., 
538  ff.,  551  ff. 

Apuleius,  213,  216,  228. 

Arabian  Pliilosophy,  15,  316  f.,  319, 
337  ff.,  690  (316  f.). 

Arcesilaus,  103,  160  f. 

Archelau.s,  76,  684  (30). 

Archytas,  31,  103,  123,  216. 

Ardigo,  631. 

Aristarchiis,  162. 

Aristides,  217. 

Aristippua,  70,  72,  85  ff.,  93,  166,  170  ; 
see  also  Cyrenaics. 

Aristippus  the  Younger,  70,  72,  86. 

Aristobulus,  216,  220  f. 

Aristophanes,  81. 


Aristotelianism  (see  Peripatetics),  ii 
Biiddle  Ages,  269  f .,  288, 802  f.,  311  ff., 
816  f.,  824  If.,  329,  888,  338;  in  tlv 
Renaissance,  8681,  867-869,  864. 

Aristotle,  conception  of  philosophy,  S; 
completer  of  Greek  science,  26, 99L; 
on  $avttd^t9  and  dpx4«  31  f. ;  as  souts 
for  Sophistic  doctrine,  88 ;  life  and 
wriUngs,  103  f.,  686  (104) ;  logic,  132- 
138,643, 686  n86  note),  686  (142);  hii 
central  principle,  139,  666;  doctrine 
df  cause,  141  if.;  categories,  142 ;  re- 
lation to  Plato*s  Ideas,.  139,  142  f.; 
his  personality  compared  with  Pluo^s, 
686  (104);  doctrine  of  matter,  144; 
of  Being  or  essence,  189  f.,  1461; 
monotheism,  146  f. ;  cosmology,  141 ; 
cosmical  elements,  686  (148);  psy- 
chology, 149  ;  ethics,  151  ff.;  politica, 
1621;  poetics,  1681;  InflueDce  oo 
Stoics,  176, .  181 ;  immanence.,  and 
transcendence  in  his  doctrine,  178  f.; 
on  freedom,  191 1 ;  on  law  in  nature, 
196;  evil  due  to  matter,  196;  influ- 
ence of  his  monotheism,  211 ;  recep- 
tion of  his  doctrine  the  decisiTe  factor 
in  Scholasticism,  269,  811 1;  d  also 
229,  236,  266,  320,  831,  840,  864, 888, 
402,  420  ;  see  also  Aristotelianism. 

Aristozenus,  169,  161. 

Arius  Didymus,  162,  216. 

Amauld,  381. 

Amohius,  214,  217,  2241 

Arnold,  445. 

Arrian,  216. 

Ars  inveniendi,  38.3-387. 

Art,  its  influence  on  philosophy,  530, 
568,  677  f.;  for  theories  of  its  origin, 
purpose,  and  function,  see  ./Esthetics. 

Art  of  Lull  ;  see  Lullus. 

dpx^fi  of  cosmologists,  32 ff.;  the  Ideas 
as  dpx^  with  Plato,  118  ;  four  princi- 
ples, Aristotle,  138,  141. 

Asceticism,  230,  620  f. 

Aseity,  of  God,  292  ;  of  subsUnce,  408 ; 
of  individuals,  676. 

Assent,  as  characteristic  of  the  judg- 
ment, 207  ;  394  ;  as  ethical  factor, 
308. 

Association  (see  also  Psychology),  in 
recollection,  Plato,  685  (119);  John 
of  Salisbury,  307  ;  Hobbes,  413;  Hart- 
ley,  455;  laws  of,  with  Hume,  473; 
explains  ideas  of  substance  and  cau- 
sality, ace.  to  Hume,  473-476 ;  of 
nineteenth  century,  628  1;  Mill  and 
Bain,  635 ;  in  ethics,  662,  666  ;  in 
Herbarf  s  Pedagogics,  586 ;  in  «s- 
thetics,  511. 

Astrology,  373  ff. 

Astronomy,  of  the  Pythagoreans,  46, 
56  f. ;  of  Anaxagoras,  54  ;  of  Plato, 
130  f. ;  of  AristoUe,  147  1 


liuUt. 
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Atarazy,  166;  of  Epicunis,  li86;  Y>f 
Sceptics,  167 ;  d  Stoics,  168. 

Atheism,  86,  403,  641, 675. 

AthenagOTM,  217,  224. 

Atom,  conception  6f,  with  Leacippos, 
43 ;  of  Democritus,  167,  llOIL;  with 
Epicurus,  184  ;  compared  with  monad 
of  Bran6,  371  ;  Buflon*s,  480. 

Atomism,  of  Leucippus,  42 ;  of  Democri- 
tus, 106,  llOff.;  of  Epicurus,  188  f.; 
in  Ethics,  see  IndiTidualism. 

Atomists,  29,  42  ff.,  64,  688  (288);  see 
also  Leucippus,  Democritus. 

Attributes,  the  two,  of  Descartes,  406 1 ; 
with  Spinbsa,  406 1,  410. 

Augustine,  264  ff.,  268,  270 ;  life  and 
works,  273,  689  (273);  doctrine,  276- 
287 ;  influence  of  his  theory  of  the 
wiU,  811  f.,  829  ff.,  894,  416;  hte  em- 
phasis  on  personality  and  inner  ex- 
perience, 803, 340, 344, 364 ;  influence 
on  Beformers,  337,  363,  864 ;  cf.  also 
824,  326,  833,  337,  891,  and  Angus- 
tinianism. 

Augustinianism,  contrasted  with  Aris- 
totelianism,  303  ff.,  324,  826,  329  ff., 
334,  341,  344,  864, 661  note. 

Austin,  629. 

Authority  as  philosophical  principle, 
219ff.,  502f.,  614f. 

Autonomy  of  practical  reason,  663  ;  cf. 
675,  680 ;  see  Will  and  Voluntarism. 

A?empaoe,  317. 

Avenarius,  633,  651. 

AverroISs  and  Averroism,  317  ff.,  320, 
328,  329,  381,  336,  338 ff.,  864  f.,  369. 

Avicebron,  318,  332,  338  f.,  841. 

Avicenna,  299,  817,  840, 344. 

Axionis  of  perception,  546. 

Baader,  571. 

Babeuf,  523. 

Bacon,  Francis,  379 ;  life  and  writings, 
380, 692  (380) ;  his  methdd,  883-388 ; 
«« idols,**  383 ;  aim,  386  f. ;  attitude 
toward  religion,  400 ;  on  final  causes, 
401 ;  **the  New  AUantis,'*  887,  429. 
Cf.  also  406,  412,  477,  494,  625.       * 

Bacon,  Roger,  314,  319, 388, 841, 344  f., 
307.  .  ' 

Baer,  von,  668. 

BabAMn,  676  f.     » 

B«liey;6Si9. 

Bain,  629,  686. 

Baldwin,  630. 

Bklltoche,  628,  649. 

Barbiro,  366. 

Bardesanes,  217.  289. 

Barthear,  627,  635. 

Bartholmtes,  627. 

Basedow,  446,  526. 

Basileides,  214,  217,  243,  268 1 

Basso,  366,  371,  406. 


Batteux,  466. 

Baumguten,  444,  484. 

Bayle,  439, 442, 477, 491, 494, 496, 604 1 

Baynes,  629. 

Bazaid,  628. 

Beattie,  442,  687. 

Beautiful  soul,  as  ideal,  602. 

Beauty,  its  relation  to  the  good  with 
Plato,  126;  first  treated  indepen- 
dently by  Plotinus,  248  f . ;  of  the 
universe  emphasised  in  Renaissance, 
868, 867  ff. ;  and  by  Shaftesbury,  489 ; 
fMcioT  in  ethics,  509 ;  Home,  Burke, 
Sulzer  on,  610  f. ;  Kant,  660-663 ; 
Schiller  on,  600 1    Cf.  JEsthetics. 

Beck,  670,  679,  696  (670). 

Becker,  398. 

Becoming ;  see  Cosmic  processes. 

Bede,  273. 

Being,  eariy  Greek  conceptions  of,  81- 
47  ;  as  world-stuff  with  Milesians,  32 ; 
as  corporeality  or  space-filling  sub- 
stance, Parmenides,  37  ;  plurality  of, 
assumed,  39  ff. ;  =  atoms,  42  f. ;  plu* 
rality  of,  denied  by  Zeno,  44  ;  found 
in  numbers,  PhUohus,  45  ;  identified 
with  the  good  by  Euclid,  96 ;  equiva- 
lent to  atoms  with  Democritus,  108 ; 
to  Ideas  with  Plato,  109,  118;  to 
essence  with  Aristotle,  139 ;  and  fur- 
ther to  pure  thought,  146 ;  to  spirit 
with  Neo-Platonism  and  PatrisUe 
thought,  23!2;  with  Plotinus,  246; 
sought  in  the  universal  by  John 
Scotus,  289  ff.;  treated  as  an  attri- 
bute of  varying  intensity,  291  f. ;  and 
by  Descartes,  405;  God  as  infinite, 
bodies  and  minds  as  finite,  406 ;  to 
be  thought  only  as  a  kind  of  con- 
sciousness, 679 ;  comprehensible  only 
as  a  product  of  reason,  Fichte,  681 ; 
Eleatic  conception  of,  in  Herbart, 
684 ;  only  a  means,  Fichte,  695 ;  de- 
rived from  freedom,  WeisM,  633 ;  see 
also  Reality,  Substance. 

Bekker,  401. 

Belief,  Hume*s  theory  of,  476,  477. 

Bellarmin,  382. 

Belsham,  628. 

Beneke,  573,  577,  637. 

Bentham,  441,  513,  622,  662-666,  666. 

Berengar,  275,  297. 

B^rigiud,  356. 

Bericeley,  439  f.,  452,  469  f.,  476  note. 

Bernard  of  Chartres,  272,  274,  294, 
^  fi,  357,  689  (274). 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  273,  276,  801, 
305. 

Bemhard  of  Tours,  689  (274). 

Bemhard  Silvestris,  689  (274). 

Bertrand,  627. 

Bessarion,  364,  358  f. 

Bias.  94 


Copula,  37. 

Corderaoy,  381,  416. 

Cornutus,  2111. 

'■  Correspondency  concerning  the  n»- 
lure  of  Uie  SoQl,"  464. 

Cuisiulc  Procenea,  early  Greek  concep- 
tion* Ot  47  0.  ;  Aristolle's  principle 
tor  explaining,  140,  144;  BeeChauffe. 

Caamogony,  poetic,  1i7  ;  eniauincic.  ^iti ; 
early  phyBJcal,  47  It. 

CciBinoloelcal  arKument,  146,  4ftt),  660. 

CosmopoliUuiiam,  Stoic  and  Boman, 
176  f.  ;  Flchte,  806. 

Cousin.  fl27,  086,  649,  662,  OCl  note. 

Crantor,  103,  164. 

Cr&tee  of  Atbena,  10,1. 

Crates  of  Tliebea,  72,  86. 

Cratylua.  70. 

Creation,  opposed  to  evolution  and 
emanatfon.  25S-36i. 

Cremoninl,  S6fi. 

Creui.  446. 

rriteria.  of  truth,  1S7  ff.,  Dewartes, 
sea  ;  Kant,  643  ft. ;  tee  alao  Ration- 
aliain  and  Empiricism  of  true  revela- 
tion, 226  f.;  moral,  501  0,,  6(M  B.  ; 
see  Value. 

Crltlas.  70. 

Critical  melliod,  633. 

Criticism,  imnuuienl.  16 ;  of  Kant. 
634  ft,  :  iu  dlfficuUlea,  £74  fT.  ;  aa 
taak  of  plillnBDpliy,  681. 

Critique  or  criUcism  of  reason,  Kant's, 
638  ft. 

Cmilsai.  444.  478. 

Cnuius,  444,  4U  [. 

Cudworth.  38S,  401,  435,  440,  503, 

Cumberland,  382,  436  f.,  606,  613. 

CusanuA,  see  Nicolaus. 

Custom,  expiaiuB  substance  and  causal- 
ity wiUi  Hume,  475.  470. 

Cynics,  70,  83  fl.,  90,  W,  96,  164,  166, 
169,  171,  684  (96),  686  (163),  687 
(216). 

Cyrenaics,  70.  82.  66  f  .  91,  165. 

CJMlbe.  ft-W,  641. 

Daimonion  (or  Dsmonjof  SocrMes,  96. 
Dalgam.  3MK. 
D«ma8clus,2ie,21S. 
Damiron.  627. 

Dante,  311,  314.  327,  334,  428. 
Darwin,  Ch.,  630,  666  f..  672. 
Darwinism,  with  Empedocles,  63 ;  see 
Natural  Selection  and  Surrival  of  the 

Daube.  627. 

Daubeiilon,  443. 

David  of  Dinant.  3j3.  33&,  410. 

Deduction.    Ariitotle'i  conception   of. 

1;!4  ;  transeendenial,  of  Kant.  644. 
Dellnition,    Socrates.    9S ;     Aristotle, 

137  f. 


lo.  10,  62T.  635. 

Deism  and  UeUu,  488-497,  633. 

Deity,  first  used  a«  pfaUuaophical  ftc. 
ciple  by  Anaiimander.  31  :  is  Ua 
of  the  Good,  flato.  1M  ;  asdenuinv 
Plato,  130  ;  as  pure  Fortn,  mtih  Am- 
totle.  146 ;  as  pneuma,  with  !<>>« 
160  f .  ;  Epicurus'  view  of,  IW,  » 
Infinite,  689  (23B]  ;  above  lci>o*k# 
and  Being,  336  ;  distiogniahM  In* 
God,  336  ;  as  nalum  nofurmu,  ■*! 
Eckhart.  33u  f. ;  see  also  God. 

DenietriuH,  216,  688  (I«3). 

Demiurge,  Plato's  idea  ot,  ISO;  Vi]» 
llnus,  264  ;  Gnostics,  267  fl 

Democritus,  belongs  to  SysurmaUc  !* 
riod.  25  f..  09  t.  i  life  and  wnte 
100  t. ;  grounds  metaphysics  sata 
105-108  ;  his  systeiu  of  nalsrIikK 
109-116;  reUtion  to  PUio.  1M-M^ 
118  t.,  130;  to  AriBtatl«,  138  I,  II 
S. ;  CO  Epicurus.  105,  188-186,  »; 
to  Stoics,  180  f. ;  reviT«d.  S61 ;  ta(» 
ence  in  Kenaissance,  SBA,  371  L ;  b 
principle  of  reduction  of  qoiUBSs 
to  qusniilative  victorious  witiOdt 
leo,  388:  with  Bacon,  Duaw< 
Kobbes.  401, 403  ;  influeoM  on  lA 
iiiz,  422  :  coinpare^t  wiib  IUM.M: 
opposed   by    Rebelling    and   ONfc 

Demonax,  813.  216,  686  <IS3). 

De  Morgan,  620. 

Dependence,  sbsuiute  (Sohleiennsdal 

Durham.  41>1. 

Descanes,  begins  a  new  deTelopotts. 
-t7»;  life  and  writings,  380.  CK 
(380)  ;  method,  389  tt.  ;  ro^to  rif 
xuni,  391  f. ;  innate  ideas.  M. 
proofs  tor  existence  of   God.  3tt  L, 

ties,  403;  his  dualisia  of  sutictaMM. 

404  f. ;  coQception  of  subetance  ivt 

atuibute.   406 ;   doctrine   of   bod«L 

400;  on  conservation  of  modoo,  411, 

on  ibe  passions,   412 ;  on  mind  sad 

body.  413  L  ;  ethics.  4I4.  699  (413) ; 

cf,  also  400  f.,  410,  467,  63&. 
Determinism,  Socc^ea,   79  E. ;  Stoas, 

193  t  ;  opposed    by   Clu 

Epicurus,     IM    t. ;    inte 

330  1  see  also  Rvedom. 
Develapment,  AricUMla^  am 

ciple,   139  ft. ;  Tbomaa,   X 

nit,   494  ;  Robinct,   481  ; 

697  1  Hegel  eil  ft 
Dewey,  630, 669. 
Dexlppos,  21S. 
Diagoras,  76. 
DialecUc,  of  Zeno,  44.  iA-  L  :  o(  »#■ 

WIS.  69,  S8fl.;oEPtato,  UB]o(Alb> 

totiMSs t,  13T :  oivtm^m-.^ 
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flithoUwtldtm,  271 ;  opposed  hj  the 

^     Mystics,  272 ;  of  Abelard,  800 ;  at- 

I     tacked  in  Renaissance,  900 ;  natural, 

^  ■  of  Ramus,  961 ;  transcendental,  of 

Kant,  648;  philosophy  as,  Schleier- 

macher,  692;  of  Flchte  and  Hegel, 

691,  611  f.;  influence  on  St.  Simon 

and  Comte,  660-662;  as  real,  with 

'•  Bahnsen,  676. 

INosarchus,  160,  161. 

iMderot,  442,  467, 499,  408,  496,  609. 

Mdymus,  see  Arina. 

Biltties,  688,  660. 

no  Chrysoetomos,  696  (168). 

IModorus  Cronus,  71,  99. 
^Diogenes  Laertius,  216. 

Mogenes  of  ApoUonia,  82,  66,  62  IL, 
70,  160, 197,  694  (66). 

IHogiBnes  of  Babylon,  162. 

IMogenes  of  Sinopo,  70,  72, 94 1,  91 

Dkmysidonis,  99. 

nonysins  the  Areopaglte,  271,  274. 

INppel,  446. 

MfoUa  ignorafUia,  with  Nicolans  Cusa- 
nus,  887,  848,  847. 

Dogmatism,  of  Reid,  493 ;  defined  by 
Kant,  684 ;  by  Fichte,  680. 

Dominicans,  818,  840. 

Doubt,  as  Augustine's  starting-point, 
277  ;  of  Descartes,  890  f. 

M^  see  Opinion. 

Drobisch,  681. 

Dualism,  of  Pythagoreans,  46 ;  of 
Plato,  120,  180 ;  overcome  by  Aris- 
totle, 183;  ethical  and  religious,  in 
Alexandrian  thought,  229  ff.,  286  ff. ; 
of  Gnostics  and  ManichsBans,  239  f . ; 
with  Augustine,  286  f. ;  anthropo- 
logical, of  body  and  soul,  804  ff.  ; 
metaphysical,  408  ff. ;  of  substances, 
with  Descartes,  404  f . ;  exception 
made  in  case  of  the  passions,  418  f. ; 
controlling  view  of  Enlightenment, 
448 ;  moral,  of  Kant,  666  f . 

Duclos,  448. 

Dtthring,  682,  671  f. 

d^wfut,  140,  179 ;  see  also  Potential, 
Power,  Dynamic. 

Duns  Scotus,  personality  and  writings, 
811,  814;  separates  theology  from 
philosophy,  322  f. ;  metaphysical 
psychology,  324  f. ;  indeterminism, 
330,  832  f .  ;  on  relation  of  intellect 
and  will,  334,  690  (330)  ;  on  indi- 
▼iduality,  341  f. ;  gave  impetus  to 
empirical  science,  844;  influence  on 
Bacon,  884;  on  Descfloles,  894;  on 
Leibniz,  420,  428. 

Durkheim,  628. 

Duty,  Stoics,  172 ;  Kant,  661. 

Dynamic  conception,  Strato  and  the 
Stoics,  179,  286;  Leibniz,  421,  666; 
theory  of  matter,  Kant,  646,  666 ; 


Schelling,   607; 


nOMH,   666;     ef. 


Eberhard,  446. 

Eckhart,  811,  814,  880,  882,  884  ff., 
340,  806,  876,  683. 

Eclecticism,  ancient,  161,  684  (66),  686 
(168)  ;  French  in  nineteenth  centuiy, 
627,  636,  649,  661  note ;  see  Sce/giU 
cism. 

Economic  basis  of  history,  666;  see 
Political  Economy. 

Eqphantus,  46,  66. 

Ecstasy,  with  Philo,  227 ;  Neo-Platon- 
ism,  228  f.,  260. 

Education,  in  Plato's  Republio,  127 ; 
of  the  human  race  through  revela- 
tion, 226 ;  according  to  Leesing,  498; 
in  Rousseau,  626;  see  also  Peda- 
gc^cs. 

^ffM0M«6y,  172, 179,  187,  889. 

Ego,  of  Fichte,  698  ff. 

Egoism,  with  Hobbes,  484  f.;  Lamet- 
trie,  etc.,  616 ;  combined  with  Utili- 
tarianism, 613  ff.,  662  f.,  671 ;  Stir- 
ner*s,  671,  Nietzsche's,  678  f. ;  see 
Hedonism,  Epicureanism,  Individ- 
ualism. 

<f9t#Xa,  118-116,  188,  468;  cf.  Idols. 

Elean-Eretrian  School,  70,  82. 

Eleatics,  28,  30,  34  ff.,  61  ff.,  69  ff., 
89  f.,  684  note,  686  note;  see  also 
Xenophanes. 

Elements,  of  Empedocles,  89  f.  ;  as 
homoiomeriai,  with  Anaxagoras,  41 ; 
of  F^agoreans,  67  ;  with  Aristotle, 
147  1 

Emanation,  in  Alexandrianism,  242  f .  ; 
as  eternal  necessity,  249 ;  as  a  logical 
system,  260  f. ;  with  Erigena^  289^291. 

Emotions,  ancient  conception  of,  165 ; 
Stoics  on,  168 ;  Desciutes  and  Spi- 
noza, 412-414 ;  Hobbes,  418 ;  Ideol- 
ogists, 467. 

Empedocles,  29  f.,  39  1,  61  ff.,  68  ff., 
92. 

Empiricism,  favoured  by  NominaUsm, 
344;  in  Renaissance,  860  1,  362, 
376  f.  379;  Bacon's,  383  ff.;  influ- 
enced by  mathematics,  387 1 ;  Locke's, 
460  f.;  of  Hume,  476;  Schelling's 
metaphysical,  619. 

Empirio-Criticism,  661. 

U  Kol  rar,  35,  690 ;  cf.  Pantheism. 

Encyclopaedists,  439,  442. 

End,  see  Teleology. 

Mffytia,  140,  144. 

Energy,  specific  of  the  sense  organs, 
66,  118 ;  principle  of  conservation  of 
energy,  666  f . ;  see  Conservatioli,  and 

Rnfantin,  628. 
Bngel,J.J.,44a.     . 


Engels,  Fr.,«3S,  0S6. 

EnlighWriment,     the     Greek,    6S     ft. 

pbllos.  of,  437  fC.;  ita  nieiuiing,  506  f. 

cloniiDawd  by  imtural  Bcieiice,  624 

ct.  also  660. 
Ent  r'aliuimum,    tt   ptr/ecti»simuia 


292,  £ 


t,  40S. 


1 

L 


Enule«by,  of  ArlstoUe,  140  fF.;  revived 
by  Leibniz,  420. 

Eplcb  annua,  66. 

EpicleCuB,  213,  216,  230. 

Epicurus  and  Epicureanism,  I5B  f.;  life 
and  writings,  162 ;  etiiics  and  Uieory 
of  life.  165  t.,  no  f.;  theory  of  ilie 
nat«,  173  a.,  686  (174),  328;  view 
of  Nature,  180,  182-186,  687  (204 
note)  indeterminism,  103  (.;  logic  and 
theory  of  knowledge,  198. 302  f.,  205 ; 
cf.  alao  SlI  f.,  229,  252,  353,  360, 
621, 

EpisMmology,  or  theory  of  cognition, 
origin  of  its  problems,  68  ;  of  Greelc 
coHmologiata,  58-65 ;  treated  psycho- 
le^cally  by  ProUgora*.  91  ff.;  of 
Arislippus,  93  f.;  of  Sooralea,  IH  ff.; 
made  basis  of  nietJLphvsicii,  101, 
104  fl.  i  o\  Deniocritiw,  104  fT..  1 10  R. ; 
of  I'iato,  104  ff.,  117  fl.;  the  principle 
of  Aristotle's  lo^c,  133  ;  Stoic,  199, 
S07  S. ;  of  Sceptics,  20(K202,  206-207  ; 
o(  Epicureans,  204  f . ;  of  Augustine, 
277-382;  of  Occam,  325;  of  Mystl- 
^m,  336  fl.;  of  hnmanistic  Renais- 
nooe,  870;  of  Descartes.  302-394, 
403 ;  of  Spinoza.  3!)6.  408  f. ;  of 
MslebrnDcbe.  41T;  made  central  in 
phlloHophy  of  Enliglitenmcnt,  447  ; 
general  character  of  modem  Is  to 
emphasise  Inner  experience,  466  ;  of 
Locke,  467-459 ;  of  Berkeley,  469 ;  of 
Collier,  471;  of  Hume,  472-477; 
of  Condiltac  and  Ideologists,  47111  fl.; 
of  Reid,  482  f.;  of  Leibniz,  463; 
WolfT  and  hU  BiiccetMore,  460  S., 
4B4  fl.;  of  Kant's  pre-critical  period, 
465  f.,  485  i.\  general  character  of 
bis  critical,  533 ;  exposition  of  the 
tame,  53T-550 ;  of  Kant's  successors, 
673  ff.;  Ficbte,  570;  Schleiermacher, 
682;  Herbart,  583  ff.;  Schopen- 
hauer's. 588  f.;  Hamilton,  038; 
Lotze.  044  ;  Comte,  650  f.;  Spencer, 
657-669  ;  Nietzsche,  679 ;  see  also 
Know  led  )ie  and  Signs. 

Erasmus.  .■!<». 

Eratosthenes,  162. 

Erdmann,  6:11. 

Eric  of  Aux.,  2T3. 

Erigena,  John  Scotos,  271,  274.  280- 
291,  335.  419,  S80  (274). 

Eschenmayer.  816. 

Enr,  ia  intelUctu  and  in  rt,  S93,  393, 
408 ;  ot^lvt,  contnulied  wlUi  Mi^te- 


ttve,  32S;  wttb  fbrntatlter.  325,  HK; 
with  noigr  and  vrlle.  Augustina, 
280;  Campanella,  370. 

Essence,  with  Aristotle,  189,  14i  kod 
existence,  293  fl.,  303,  406. 

Essenes,  sect  of.  213,  231. 

Eternal  truths,  see  VhiUa. 

Eternity,  of  the  world,  Aristotle^  1441.; 
Origen,  253  f.;  PloiJaus,  240;  and 
time,  287. 

Ethics,  principle  of,  Snt  propoundM 
by  IleracliCuB,  63 ;  problems  raiee<l 
by  Sophists,  72  ff.;  intellM'tualisiir' 
and  eudtemoniatic  of  Socrat<«,  77  0.; 
of  Democritiu,  115  f. ;  o[  I'laiu. 
123  ft.;  the  basis  of  lUs  idealism, 
108  f.,  117  f.;  of  Aristotle,  151  &.;  o[ 
the  Stoics,  163  H.;  of  Epicureans,  19;. 
S.;  of  Sceptic^  165  ff.;  of  Augustine. 
287  ;  of  Abelard,  306  ;  of  Thotuai^. 
332  f . ;  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza, 
414 ;  individualistic  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 500  S.;  three  main  questions, 
501 ;  of  Locke,  502  f. ;  inl^llectinl- 
iBtic,  of  Clarke,  etc.,  503  f.;  Leibnii 
and  Wolff,  505  fL;  testhetic  of  Shaf- 
tesbury and  llutcheiion,  608  t.;  utili- 
tarian, of  Bentbam,  513,  a22,  UO-J- 
664,61(6;  of  J.  S.  Mill,  005  0.;  Bmlrr 
and  I'aley,  614  ;  egi>iHtic,  515,  utili- 
tarian, separated  froui  egoism,  IJiiiue, 
610  fl.;  of  Smith,  617  (.;  of  Kant. 
551-567 1  as  chief  philos.  discipline. 
Flchle,  695;  Schiller's  wsthelic. 
600  ff. :  of  genliiK,  Komanilcista.  W. ; 
branch  of  wsthetics,  Herbart,  6"3; 
evolutionary  tlieory  of,  059,  662,  60T- 
669;  Green's,  660  f,;  individualisiii* 
of  Nietzsche,  OTO  :  see  also  Virtur. 
Virtues,  (ioixi. 

Eubulldes.  71,  89. 

Euoken,  633,  642. 

Euclid,  70  f.,  80,  96,  102. 

EudiemoniKiu,  in  Greek  ethics.  70  ff.. 
87.  101  ;  opposed  by  Kant,  552,  569 . 
in  Utilitarianism,  S02  ;  see  Hedonism, 
Uiilitariantsm. 

EudemuB,  101,  198. 

Eudorus,  216. 

Eudoxus,  103,  147,  ISO. 

Euemerus,  70.  . 

Euripides.  06. 

EusebiuH,  216. 

EuLhydemus,  89. 

Evil  (see  also  Theodicy)  in  the  vorld. 
195-lOT  ;  neg.itive  with  Plolinus  and 
=  matter,  247  :  Patrisiic  docuine  of, 
252  f. ;  negative  vrith  Augustine,  280 ; 
reduced  to  metaphysical  and  due  lu 
tiniteiiess,  I^eibniz,  491  ;  "radical," 
Kant,  656. 

Evolution,  as  opposed  to  emanation. 
213 ;  Comte  on,  068 ;  h  principla  ia 
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recent  thought,  0&6-600;  two  forms 
of,  669,661;  in  ethics,  660,  662, 667- 
669 ;  iu  Hartmann,  674;  see  also  De- 
velopment, Natural  selection,  etc 

Existence ;  see  Essence,  and  also  God. 

Experience,  in  opposition  to  thought, 
58  f.  ;  Democritus  and  Plato,  105  f., 
110,  114  f.  ;  inner  and  outer,  450  f. ; 
inner  more  certain  than  outer,  276  ff., 
845,  362  f.,  466  ff.  ;  as  history  of  sal- 
vation, 276  f.,  305 ;  as  sole  basis  of 
psychology,  635;  as  organised  sys- 
tem of  phenomena  with  Kant,  545  f. ; 
its  conditions  not  themselves  capable 
of  being  experienced,  577 ;  cf.  also 
Empiridsm. 

Experiment,  with  Bacon,  384 ;  with 
Galileo,  388. 

Faculty,  451,  577,  634  f^  687 ;  see  also 
Psychology. 

Faith,  and  reason  (see  Reason),  a  priori 
of  Kant,  554  Cf. ;  JacobPs  doctrine  of, 
574. 

Feam,  628. 

Fechner,  632,  644  f. 

Feder,  446. 

Feeling,  with  Cyrenaics,  86 ;  Victorines, 
305 ;  Ideologists,  457 ;  emphasixed  by 
Rousseau,  458  f. ;  made  basis  of  be- 
lief in  external  world  and  in  causality 
by  Hume,  475-477  ;  Herder,  465 ; 
basis  of  morality  with  Protagoras, 
74 ;  Shaftesbury,  509 ;  and  others, 
510;  recognized  as  distinct  faculty 
by  Tetens  and  Kant,  512 ;  a  priori^ 
560;  immediate  knowing,  Jacobi, 
574;  as  communion  with  the  infinite, 
582 ;  Comte  on,  653;  tosthetic,  488  f., 
509  f. 

Ferguson,  441,  510. 

Ferrari,  631. 

Ferri,  631. 

Feuerbach,  682, 640  f.,  610  f.,  676,  678. 

Fichte,  J.  G.,  life  and  writings,  570; 
his  character,  696  ^570)  ;  concep- 
tion of  philosophy  ana  starting-pobit, 
579  f. ;  dialectical  method,  600  f. ; 
system,  593-596 ;  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, 605  f . ;  latest  doctrine,  610 ;  cf. 
also  432,  635-637, 640,  660,  661  note, 
675,  680. 

Fichte,  I.  H.,  632,  640. 

Ficino,  354,  358. 

Figulus,  215. 

Final  causes ;  see  Caoae. 

Fiorentino,  631. 

Fire,  as  first  principle,  Heraclitus,  86, 

.    60. 

Fischer,  K.«  13,  681,  642,  660. 

Fludd,  357. 

Fontenella,  410. 

Force,  moving,  Empedoelas,  40;  An- 


axagoras,  41 ;  conservation  of,  421, 
656 ;  =  the  absolute,  657,  650 ;  to  be 
eliminated,  651  f.;  see  also  Con- 
servation. 

Foreknowledge  of  God,  as  argument  of 
determinism,  193. 

de  la  Forge,  381,  416. 

Form,  essential  nature  of  things,  with 
Democritus,  107,  111  ff. ;  with  Plato, 
107-109,  129  (see  also  Idea);  con- 
trasted  with  matter  by  Aristotle, 
139  ff. ;  pure,  144  f. ;  in  psychology 
of  Scholastics,  824  f . ;  with  AverroISs, 
338 ;  individual  Forms  with  Scotus, 
341 ;  used  by  Bacon,  384  t ;  distin- 
guished from  content  in  ideas  by 
Lambert,  461 ;  by  Kant,  466  f. ;  purs 
Forms  of  sensibility,  465  f .,  689-642 ; 
of  the  understanding,  541  t ;  fur- 
nished by  the  subject,  Reinhold,  576 ; 
Maimon,  578;  from  withoat.  Her- 
hart,  583. 

Fortlage,  682,  637,  646. 

Foucher,  Sim.,  366. 

Fouill^,  663. 

Fowler,  629. 

Franck,  A.,  627. 

Franck,  Seb.,  356,  365,  86a 

Francke,  445,  487,  683. 

Francki,  631. 

Francis  of  Mayro,  816,  843. 

Franciscans,  313  f.,  341. 

Fraser,  680. 

Frayssinons,  628. 

Fredegisus,  274. 

Frederick  II.  of  SicUy,  819. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  446,  616. 

Freedom,  ethical,  maintained  Iqr  Socra* 
tes,  191 ;  distinguished  from  freedom 
of  choice  by  Plato,  191 ;  Aristotle's 
conception  of  freedom,  192;  Stoics* 
detenninistio  views,  193 ;  metaphjrsi- 
cal  freedom  as  indeterminism  oi  Epi- 
curus, 194  f. ;  centra]  conception  with 
Chnreh  Fathers,  688  (284);  applied 
toGodbv  Patristic  thought,  262 ;  used 
to  explain  origin  of  evil,  268  f.;  both 
maintained  and  denied  Iqr  Augustine, 
282-285 ;  maintained  as  detenninism 
by  Thomism,  829  f.;  as  indeiennin« 
inn  by  Scotus* and  Occam,  880  f.;  as 
ethical,  Buridan,  881,  600  (881);  as 
source  of  error,  Descartes,  w4 ;  with 
Malebranche,  407 ;  denied  Iqr  Hobbes 
and  Spinosa,  418 ;  aspostnlale,  Kant, 
664  f. 

Free  thou^^t,  448,  486  ff. 

Fries,  578,  676. 

Fulbert,802. 

GaUer,  640. 

Gale,  Theophllus,  88& 

Gale,  Thomast  888. 
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Galen,  216,  816,  «9T  (318). 

7«Xi»>»»*<,  186;  rf.  118. 

Gftlileo,  3T8  r,  3BS  t,  3981,  UO,  403  f., 

410.  641.  691  (37S). 
Gall,  627.  634,  663. 
G&luppi,  601.  636  note. 
Garat,  443,  5a2. 
Garre,  446. 
GaaaeDdi,  35S,  391. 
Gaunilo,  293. 
Gaza,  Theod.,  354. 
yinfit,  wilh  Plato,  106,  IM, 
Genius,  defined  by  Kant,  564 ;  SchelUnR, 

607  ;  as  tbe  end  ol  history,  679 ;  In 

morals,  603 f.,  679 1. 
Gennadiug,  3GQ. 
Gentilis,  382,  431. 
G«Miietry  and  geometrical  method  (see 

MUhematics)  made  Buprame  by  Car- 

teuaoa,  395-399  ;   in  ptiilos.  of  law, 

432;    opposed   by   Rddiger,  CniHius, 

and  Kant,  484  E. 
(>eorglu«  of  'rrebiumd,  854,  8G0, 
Gerbert,  272.  276,  302. 
Gerson,  315,  323. 
Gereonides,  316. 
Geulincx,  379,  3S1,  393,  410,  416,  417. 

092  (381). 
Gibieuf.  381,  410. 
Gilbert.  276,  336, 
GJoberti.  631,  661  note. 
Gioja,  631. 
Glanril,  474, 
Glogau.  633. 
GnoBlicB,  214.  217,  222,  824,  837,  230, 

243,  257. 
God  (see  also  Deity,   Theology),  first 

pbllos.    conception    of,    aa    matter, 

A nai inlander.  S4;  as  Ir  nol  rar, 
Xenophanes,  34  f.;  his  relation  to 
the  world  in  Heileniatic  thought, 
2Se  H.;  ezatied  above  all  mind  or 
matter,  237  (see  "  Negative  Theol- 
ogy")^ personality  of.  In  ChrisUan- 
■  •  ity,  2;i8.  251  ;  personality  of,  rejected 
'  In  Greek  and  Neo-Platonic  thoa^t. 
■  238 ;  implicit  and  eipliclt,  200.  346, 
,  610 1  source  of  truth  for  Aagiistlne. 
2T8f. ;  Anselm's  ailment  for  exist- 
ence of.  292  r.,  486  \  distinguistied 
from  deity  by  Gilbert.  336  ;  the  final, 
formal,  and  efficient  cau-te  of  aniverse 
with  Bruno,  367 ;  seif-generatioD  of, 
with  Boehme,  375  ;  Descartes'  proofs 
for.  302  f.;  as  sole  substance  with 
Deocartes,  406  ;  as  "  raiion  untver- 
ieI/«"  with  Malebranche,  407;  as 
"  eauwj  giii,"  Spinona,  408  ;  as  •'  na- 
tvra  nalurant."  336  f..  368.  400;  as 
central  monad.  Leibniz,  424 ;  h'm 
existence  demouatralively  certain, 
Locke,  469;  ai^ntenu  for,  criticised 
by  Kant,   549  f.;   as  postolatQ  of  a 


priori  faith.  686 1  u  IdeatlQ  ol 
thought  and  Being,  SchleiennadMr, 
662  ;  as  moral  world-onJer.  Flehte, 
605  ;  as  tbe  Infinite.  Schelling,  609; 
as  Idea.  Hegel,  611  ;  personality  of, 
in  Hegelian  School.  639  f. ;  as  general 
consciousness.  Feetiner.  646. 

Goethe.  366,  530.  50T  S.,  609. 608  (590), 
602.656. 

Godwin,  522. 

Goring.  633.  661. 

Good,  the,  Socrates  leares  It  undefined, 
79 ;  Tinue  with  Antisthenea,  83 ; 
pleasure  with  Aristippus,  B£ ;  Idea 
of,  with  Plato,  132t.,  135  ;  bappineM 
or  well-being  with  Aristotle,  161; 
pleasure  with  Epicums,  166  f.,  170; 
virtue  with  Stoics,  168 ;  absorption 
in  tbe  deity  with  Keo-Platonisu,  250 ; 
contemplation  with  Augustine,  286 f.; 
and  Thomas,  333  f . ;  love  witb  Scotus, 
334  ;  intellectual  love  of  God  with 
Spinoza,  435 ;  recognized  by  God's 
wisdom,  ace.  to  Thomas.  332  ;  result 
of  God's  will,  Scotus.  332 :  blu- 
est good  =  perfection  with  Lei'bnii, 
605 :  Kant's  doctrine  of,  566 ;  hedo- 
nistic view  of,  662 ;  Carlyle'a,  666 ; 
Mill's.  667;  Green's.  670;  "beyond 
good  and  bad,"  678  f. 

Oorgias,  30,  60,  71.  80t. 

Gdscbel,  S40. 

OotUried  of  Fontaine,  330. 

Gottsched.  444. 

Grace,  realm  of.  opposed  to  nature, 
318  B.;  irresistible  with  Augustine, 
282,  284  ;  supported  by  Thomas,  de- 
nied by  Scotiis,  334. 

Grammar,  blended  witb  logic  with  tbe 


Sophist 
Hum! 


>.  96 ;  Termiutsla,  3 


If.; 


Gratry.eei. 

GraviLatiun,  388,  402. 

Green,  T.  R,  630,  063,  669C 

Gregory  of  Nysaa,  264,  26J. 

Grimm,  443. 

Grote,  71. 

Grotiiis,  382,  437,  431  f.,  696. 

Gundling,  620. 

GUnther.  033,  661  no(& 

Guyau,  638,  670. 

Haeckel.  63'. 

Hall,  630, 

Hamann.  510,  660,  576,  608. 

Hamilton,  624,  630,  638  t 

Hansch,  444. 

Hardenberg,  see  Novalis. 

Harmony,  of  the  world,  accordiDg  to 
Heraclitns,  36,  49  f. ;  and  sphvea, 
I'ythiigoreana,  45 ;  Bruno,  38T  f. ; 
Shaftesbury.  489  ;  pre-estabtisbed  sc- 
coiding  to  Leibniz,  416  noU  1,  IM, 
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488 ;  between  sobetMioee,  Geoliiiox, 
416 ;  the  soul  a,  88. 

Harris,  880. 

HarUey,  440,  486,  480,  618. 

Hartmann,  883,  845-848,  878  t 

Hanrey,  402. 

Haarteo,  827. 

Heaven,  as  realm  of  order  and  perfoc- 
lion,  according  to  Anazagoras,  41  1, 
64;  Pythagoreans,  67;  Aristotle, 
147. 

Hedonism  and  Hedonists,  70,  86  ff. ; 
93  t ;  of  Epicurus,  186  f.,  170  t ; 
of  Pyirho,  187;  of  Lamettrie,  etc., 
616;  of  Bentham,  882-884;  criti: 
cised  by  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  884  f. ; 
by  Green,  870 ;  transcended  by  Mill, 
888  f . ;  of  Spencer,  887  f. ;  see  also 
Cyrenaics,  Egoism,  Epicureanism, 
Ethics,  Utilitarianism  and  Eudao- 
monism. 

Hegel,  conception  of  history  of  philoeo- 
phy,  10  f.,  18 ;  general  work  as  phil- 
osopher, 680,  689 ;  life  and  writings, 
671  f.,  897  (671);  dialectical  method, 
602,  896  (602);  relation  to  Plato, 
810 ;  system,  811-816, 824, 840, 848  f., 
849,  862,  866,  869  f.,  881,  872,  874, 
877,  881. 

Hegelian  school,  831  f.,  889  ff.,  876. 

Hegesias,  70,  87. 

Hellenistic  philosophy,  166  (L 

Heknholtz,  833,  842,  866. 

Helmont,  367. 

Helvetius,  443,  616. 

Hemming,  382. 

Hemsterhuys,  610. 

Henads,  261,  878. 

Henry  of  G»ient,  314,  330  f.,  3401,  346. 

Hentsch,  446. 

Heracleides  Lembos,  181. 

Heracleides  of  Pontus,  103. 

Heraclitus,  general  character  of  his 
thought,  28 ;  life  and  writings,  30 ; 
as  a  reformer,  883  (80)  ;  conception 
of  the  uniyerse,  30  fL ;  of  the  cosmic 
process,  49  1,  887  (181)  ;  of  cogni- 
tion, 68  f. ;  influence  on  Protagoras, 
92 ;  on  the  Stoics,  188, 209, 887  (188); 
on  .£nesidemus,  200;  his  principle 
acUye  in  Fichte,  696,  812  note ;  cf. 
also  72,  118. 

Herbart,  miscalled  a  realist,  689  note ; 
life  and  writings,  672,  897  (672)  ; 
metaphysics,  683-^688,  692 ;  psychol- 
ogy, 677, 688  f. ;  ethics,  803  f. ;  peda- 
gogics, 688  note  3,  898  (688);  his  fol- 
lowers, 831,  837,  849. 

Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  379,  382,  438, 
449 1,  496. 

Herder,  personality  and  writings,  439, 
448,  670 ;  psychology,  484  f.,  influ- 
enced by  Shaftesbury,  489,  607 ;  his 


Tiew  of  history,  627  f.,  894  (627); 
in  literature,  680 ;  influence  on  Kant, 
669;  critidseeKant»678;  inflaenoed 
by  Spinoza,  698. 

Heredity,  868  f. 

Herennius  (Pseuda),  277* 

Hermes  (Trismegistus),  2161 

Hermes,  Fr.,  833. 

Hermetic  writings,  227,  287. 

Hermippus,  181. 

HerscheX  829. 

Hertz,  061. 

Heteronomy  in  morals,  668  L 

Hioetus,  68. 

Hickok,  830. 

Hierocles,  218. 

Hildebert  of  Lavardhi,  878w 

Hinrichs,  840. 

Hippasus,  67. 

Hippius,  89,  71,  73 1, 88L 

Hippo,  70. 

Hippodamus,  88,  74. 

Hippocrates,  87,  318. 

Hippolytus,  214,  217. 

History,  philosophy  of,  19;  its  worth 
first  recognised  by  Cicero,  177 ;  prob- 
lem of,  first  suggested  by  Christi- 
anity, 256  ff. ;  Patristic  views  of, 
268  ff.;  with  Augustine,  286  f.; 
Lessing*s  sense  for,  496  f. ;  worth  of, 
examined  by  Rouaseau,  626 ;  philoso- 
phy of,  with  Vico,  626 ;  with  Herder, 
627,  894  (627);  with  Kant,  669;  with 
Schiller,  804  f . ;  Romanticists,  806 ; 
Fichte,  606 1  ;  depreciated  by  Scho- 
penhauer, 621,  664;  Comte's,  660- 
663;  materialistic,  664  t;  Hart- 
mann, 673 ;  as  central  principle  with 
Hegel,  612 ;  economic  basis  of,  666 ; 
contrasted  with  natural  science,  626, 
648  ff.,  694  (627) ;  ils  influence  in 
principle  of  evolution,  626,  666  ff., 
667 ;  Nietzsche*s  view  of,  679. 

History  of  Philosophy,  see  Philoeophy. 

Hobbes,  life  and  writings,  381 ;  method, 
389  ;  attitude  toward  religion,  400 ; 
on  teleology,  401 ;  mathematics  the 
only  rational  science,  thou^t  a 
reckoning,  404  ;  mechanical  concep- 
tion, 412 ;  sensualistic  psychology, 
413;  determinism,  413;  theory  of 
state  and  society,  431-434 ;  opposed, 
436;  influence  on  the  Enli^tenment, 
448  f.,  602,  612  f.,  614,  617,  618 1;  cf. 
also  403,  406,  411,  467,  608,  686. 

Hodgson,  680. 

Holbach,  443,  618;  see  also  BysUme  di 
la  Nature, 

Home,  441,  610 1 

Homoiomeriai  of  Anaxagons,  41. 

Huet,396. 

Hugo  de  Groot,  see  Grotius. 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  276,  306,  824,  884. 


s 


Iluinboldt,  620. 

Humanism.  »4li  ff.,  362  B.,  SAO;  xi- 
thetio  in  Germany,  802. 

HumaDitj',  religlou  oF,  663. 

Hume,  life  and  wrilingH,  441;  charac- 
ur,  603  (441);  "  ImpreuionH  and 
ideas,"  463,  661 ;  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, 472-477 ;  on  cauaallly.  474-47B ; 
etfaica,  616  [.;  conception  of  "syui- 
prtby,"  617,  604  (617);  on  natural 
ratigion,  494 f.;  "Natural  History  of 
Religion,"  497 ;  influence  on  Kant, 
635,  537  note  4,  546 ;  on  Spencer,  057 ; 
cf.  also  416  note  1,  574  note  7,  S7», 
(J35,  OM. 

Uutcheson,  441,  600. 

Huxley.  630,  668. 

Huyghent,  380,  421. 

Hylozoiam,  of  the  Milesians,  32, 44, 4S ; 
dynamic,  with  StraU),  179;  material- 
Lstie,  in  Fnuic«,  458,  480,  493. 

Ibo  Tofail,  see  Abubacer. 

Ideal,  esthetic,  564,  013 ;  mottit,  of  Soc- 
raUs,  79;  of  Plato,  125;  Aristotle, 
161 ;  of  the  Sage.  164 1;  Green  on, 
669;  "beyond  good  and  bad,"  S7B; 
ot  Reason,  Kani.  G49, 

Idealism,  Plato's  system  of.  116-131; 
psycliologifal  and  eplstemological  of 
Oecun,  32uf.;  Meo-Platoiuc  ol  Eck- 
hait,  33G;  Bubjective,  ot  Berkeley, 
470;  of  Collier,  471 ;  tniucendenlal 
or  critical  of  Kani,  541,  (AH;  devel- 
opment by  Kant's  succe ssoi'S.  668  ff. ; 
Fichle's  definition  of,  580 ;  bis  sub- 
jective, 596,  642.  060;  Scbelling's 
objective,  507-509;  absolute  or  Spin o- 
zistic,  608 ;  relifiSouB,  609  f. ;  Schiller'^ 
(esthetic,  600-602;  Hegel's  logical, 
611-615;  recent. 642,  066,680;  infiu- 
ence  on  British  thought,  629, 654, 663, 
665;  teleological  of  Lotze.  643  f,;  see 
also  Ideas.  Neo-Plat«n1sni. 

Ideas,  f  1)  In  Platonic  or  related  senses : 
with  Plato.  109.118  tt.;  Aristotle's 
criticism  on  Plato's  Ideas,  1.13;  their 
inQuenceon  him.  142f.;  Plato's  the- 
ory opposed  by  Stoics  and  Rpicureans, 
203;  innate,  204;  I'laKD' s  Ideas  trans- 
formed  to  thoughts  of  God  by  Neo- 
Pythagoreanism  and  Neo-Platonism. 
283;  Philci's  doctrine,  240  f.;  Ploti- 
nus,  246 ;  Augu.stine,  279 ;  in  me<liieval 
Uiougbt  (see  Cniversals);  revived  by 
Kant  as  necessary  problems  ot  reason, 
640;  etbScal  of  Herbaria  004;  Neo- 
Platonic  of  Schelling,  600,  617  ;  as 
God's  intuition  of  himself.  610;  God 
u  Idea,  Hegel.  611;  state  as  Idea, 
613;  Idea  as  object  of  leatbetic  con- 
templation with  Schopenhauer,  621; 
=  the   "logical    factor"   in   reality. 


Hartmann,  (146;  rejected  by  Feuer- 
bach,  641,  676;  see  also  Idealism. 
I'lato,  KeO' Platan  ism,  Conception, 

.  (2)  In  sense  of  a  mental  modiflca- 

tion  or  content  (Ger.  I'ortUlliing): 
traiiHition  from  Platonic  usage,  20^. 
306,  450;  Locke  on.  466  f.;  cofnea  of 
iatprEsalons,  Hume,  463.  472  S.;  and 
Spencer,658f.:  abstract,  how  formed. 
Locke.  461 ;  a  fiction,  Berkeley.  452. 
470;  innate,  of  Cicero  and  Eclectics, 
204 ;  of  Deucarlcs,  3&2. 449 ;  of  Pud- 
worth,  449;  as  virtual  determining 
principles,  with  Leibniz.  46J1;  with 
Kaut,  465  f. ;  with  Tetens,  466. 

Identity,  principle  of.  eiagKerated  with 
Sophists,  89  f. ;  of  thought  and  being 
with  Partnenldes,  37  f. ;  wiib  Schleier- 
macher,  582 ;  system  of,  608. 

Ideology,  467  fl.,  478 fl.,  637,  0341. 

Idols,  Bacon's  doctrine  of,  383  f. 

Image,  113-115,  1S8,  450. 

Imagination,  281,  306  f.,  644.  647.  £63. 
694, 

Imitation,  as  essence  of  art.  163  f..483 1. 

Immanence  and  transcendence  of  God, 
178f.,236f[.,242Cr.,245,  337  f..  611. 

Immaterialism,  Plato's.  109,  116  fl.; 
Lt^ibniz,  421  B. 

Immortality  of  the  Aoul,  in  myili.  hk 
note  1,  685  (123);  problematic  wilii 
Socrates,  70;  asserted  with  Pluo, 
124. 685  (123) ;  and  In  Plstonlmn,  3S1 ; 
with  Aristolli',  160  f.;  .Stoics.  187; 
lost  in  pan-psych  ism.  :!39  f. ;  ni..t  de- 
monstrable according  to  Duns  and 
Occam,  322;  maintained  In  Deism. 
495f.;  postulate  with  Kant.  5&6f_; 
debated  in  Hegelian  School,  039  0. 

Impenetrability,  404,  467. 

Imperative,  categorical,  of  Kant.  661  fl.  • 
of  Fichle,  594 ;  hypothetical,  551  f. 

Imperfection,  see  Evil  and  Theodicy. 

Impressions,  source  of  all  ideas,  with 
Hume,  453,  4<2  fl.;  Spencer.  057. 

Indetermiuism,  194  f.,  320  S.;  see  Free- 
Indian  Wisdom,  (121. 

Indlflercntism,  20T  ;  theological,  427. 

IndividualiBm,  of  Deuiocritua.  116;  of 
Greek  epigones,  103  ff. ;  of  Epicurus. 
ITOf. ;  of  Kenaissance  political  theory 
432  ;  of  Hohbes  and  Spinoza,  434  f. ; 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  500  f. ;  of 
I,eibnix,   423.   507 ;    of  Shaftesbury, 

,  60Bf,  ;of  political  theory  In  eighteenth 
century.  520  ;  of  Homanlicism.  603. 
674  ;  of  Bentham.  063  f,  ;  of  Spencer. 
668  ;  of  Stlmer,  B&hnsen,  Nietzsche. 
074-080. 

Individuality,  problem  of.  337  ff. 

Induction  with  Socrates,  97  ;  Aristotle 
on,    137;    Bacon's,    384-386;    eon- 
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tnsted  with  Galileo's  method,  388 ; 
Descartes*  theory  of,  390. 

Infinite,  regarded  by  Greeks  as  imper- 
fect, 46 ;  the,  of  Anaximander,  33 ; 
contradictions  involved  in  conception 

.  of,  Zeno,  44 ;  transformation  in  the 
conception  of,  from  Greek  to  Neo- 
Platonist  and  modem  views,  688  f. 
(238);  attribute  of  the  deity,  Neo- 
Platonism,  236 ;  of  divine  will,  Qrigen, 
262  ;  of  God  with  Cosanus,  345-347  ; 
of  the  world  in  the  Copemican  eystem 
and  with  Bruno,  368  f. ;  of  the  divine 
substance,  with  Descartes,  405  ff. ;  of 
attributes  and  modes,  with  Spinoza, 
409  f. ;  felt  in  religion,  according  to 
Schleiermacher,  582 ;  as  occasion  of 
the  antinomies,  with  Kant,  550 ;  of 
the  Ego  and  its  activity,  with  Fichte, 
594 ;  unknowable  according  to  Hamil- 
ton, 638 ;  opposed  by  Dtlhring,  671. 

Innateness,  of  ideas,  Cicero  and  Eclec- 
tics, 204  ;  Descartes,  392 ;  Herbert, 
Cudworth,  449  fif. ;  virtual,  463  f . ;  of 
moral  truths,  503;  controverted  by 
Locke,  450 ;  by  Herbart,  583 ;  evolu- 
tionary explanation  of,  658  f. 

Intellect,  its  relation  to  will  with 
Thomists  and  Scotists,  329  fif. ;  active 
and  passive  with  Alexander  Aphro- 
disias  and  Averro6s,  339  f. ;  as  finite 
mode,  408;  infinite  mode,  410;  in- 
capable of  knowing  the  world,  676; 
see  also  Understanding,  Reason, 
Nous,    Will,  Intellectualism. 

Intellectual  ism,  of  early  science,  62 ; 
of  Socrates,  79  f. ;  of  Democritus, 
115  f.;  of  Aristotle,  151,  154;  of 
Augustine,  286  f. ;  of  Thomas,  830, 
33:)  f.;  of  Eckhart,  334-337;  of 
Clarke,  504 ;  opposed  by  Comte,  653 ; 
contrasted  with  voluntarism,  654, 
676  fif. ;  united  with  voluntarism  by 
Hartmann,  646  f. ;  see  Voluntarism. 

Intellectual  perception,  581,  591  fL 

Intuitive  knowledge,  with  Plato,  118  f. ; 
Occam,  342  f . ;  Descartes,  392 ;  Locke, 
467  f. ;  Hume,  472  t 

Intuitive  understanding,  with  Kant, 
547,  567. 

IrensBus,  217,  221  f.,  224,  226,  232, 259, 
261. 

Irony,  with  Socrates,  97;  of  the 
RomantioisU,  605,  611,  620,  680. 

Irrationalism,  615  fif . ;  Schelling*s, 
616  fif. ;  Schopenhauer's,  620  ff.,  646, 
672  f. ;  Bahnsen*s,  675  f. 

Irwing,  445. 

Iselin,  527. 

Isidore  of  Sevilla,  270,  273. 

Jacob!,  569,  673  ft.,  688,  694,  602,  696 
r569). 


JambliohuB,  31,  316,  318, 290, 383, 336, 
250. 

James,  630. 

Janet,  627. 

Jansenists,  416. 

Jaucourt,  443. 

Jesuits,  416,  434,  661  note. 

Jesus,  his  influence,  228 ;  as  centre  of 
world's  history,  256  fL 

Jevons,  629,  660. 

Jewish  philosophy,  317. 

Joachim  of  Floris,  319. 

John  of  Brescia,  320. 

John  of  Damascus,  271,  378. 

John  of  Rochelle,  344. 

John  of  Salisbury,  276,  307,  860. 

Jouffroy,  627,  636. 

Joule,  655. 

Judgment,  Aristotle's  treatment  of, 
135  ff.;  Stoics,  207  f.;  with  Augustine, 
278-280,  361 ;  Descartes,  394 ;  with 
Ramus,  as  an  equation,  479,  639; 
synthetic  a  priori^  how  possible,  533, 
538,  542 ;  as  a  faculty,  561 ;  Kant's 
Critique  of,  559  ff. ;  see  also  Logic. 

Julian,  218. 

Jung,  381,  397. 

Jus  naturale^  177 ;  see  Law,  and  RighL 

Justice,  as  principle  of  the  state,  with 
Plato,  127  ;  Godwhi  on,  522 ;  as  end 
and  criterion,  with  Bentham,  668  f. ; 
Spencer  on,  668. 

Justin  Martyr,  214,  217,  223  f.,  387, 
259,  687  (217). 

Kalokagathia,  Socrates,  79;  Shaftes- 
bury, 509. 

Kant,  conception  of  philosophy,  4  ;  life 
and  development,  534-536,  695  (532, 
535) ;  writings  of  pre-critical  period, 
445 ;  of  critical  period,  636, 695  (535, 
536)  ;  his  pre-critical  thought,  465  f., 
474  note  3, 478, 479 1 .  485  f .,  490 ;  criti- 
cal  period,  general  character,  533  ft. ; 
his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  537-560, 
695  (537)  ;  of  Practical  Reason,  551- 
556,  695  (551) ;  phUos.  of  religion, 
566  f.,  695  (557)  ;  of  Uw,  557  t ;  of 
history,  558  t;  Critique  of  Judg- 
ment, 560  f.  ;  esthetics,  561  ft.,  695 
(559),  696  (564)  ;  teleology,  490, 
565-567 ;  influence  on  succeeding 
thought,  530,  569,  673 ;  his  doctrine 
of  thing-in-itself  criticized  and  trans- 
formed, 573-590;  cf.  also  198,  432, 
484, 635  f .,  638, 640, 642, 656, 680 ;  see 
also  Neo-Kantians. 

Kantians,  570,  575  f. 

Kd0ap9it^  Aristotle's  doctrine  of,  168 1 

Kepler,  378  f.,  388,  402. 

Kidd,  Benjamin,  662  note. 

Kirchhofl,  661. 

von  Kirchmann,  688. 
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neent  tendenoiei,  080;  the  logical 
inadequate  to  explain  reality,  148, 
841,  890,  425,  476,  486,  666,  641, 
647  f .,  676 ;  see  also  Dialectic,  Realism. 

Logos,  doctrine  off  with  Heraditus, 
86  f.;  Stoics,  180  f.,  186;  influence 
of  Stoic  doctrine  on  Christian,  228  f . ; 
Philo*s  doctrine  of,  241  f.;  Origen, 
264. 

Longinus,  218,  283. 

Loasius,  446,  461. 

Lotze,  624,  682,  648  f.,  660,  681. 

Lowndes,  620. 

LacxeUus,  162,  686  (162). 

LuUus,  815,  821,  807. 

Lather,  866,  864  t 

Lyceum,  see  Peripatetic  SohooL 

Lycophron,  74  f . 

Mably,  448,  623. 

Macchiavelli,  882,  426  1 

Bfach,  661. 

Mackenzie,  630. 

Mackintosh,  629. 

Macrocosm  and  microcosm,  187,  866  ft. 
422  f. 

Magnenus,  366. 

Maieutic,  07. 

Maignanus,  366. 

Maimon,  670,  678,  606  (670). 

Maimonides,  318  f.,  321. 

Mainl&nder,  633. 

Maistre,  Jos.  de,  627,  648. 

Malebranche,  370,  381«  406,  407,  410, 
416  f.,  436,  471,  486,  686,  661  note. 

Mamiani,  631. 

Man,  identified  with  animal  world, 
62  f.,  463  f.,  456  f.;  as  measure,  02  ; 
as  centre  of  creation  and  end  of 
history,  261 ;  as  microcosm,  347, 
360  ff.;  reverence  for,  Kant*s  ma- 
terial principle,  663;  as  object  of 
religious  veneration,  Comte,  662  1; 
capacity  for  perfection,  626,  672. 

Mandeville,  441,  616  f.,  624  1 

Mani  and  ManichsDism,  230  f.,  286. 

Mansel,  620,  638. 

Marcianus  Capella,  273,  206. 

Marcion,  221,  258. 

Biarcus  Aurellus,  218,  216, 280. 

Mariana,  882. 

Marsh,  630. 

Maisilius  of  Inghen,  816. 

MarsUius  of  Padua,  846,  426, 482. 

Martin,  627. 

Martineau,  H.,  620. 

Martineau,  Jas.|  680. 

Marx,  682,  666. 

Materialism,  of  Leucippus,  43;  of 
Democritus,  106^  100  fL;  of  Epiea- 
reanS)  168-186;  of  Stoics,  186;  of 
Hobbes^  418 :  of  Spinoia*s  adherents, 
464 ;  of  Hartley,  etc.,  4661;  f  retfeh, 


466^468,  470  If.;  culminates  in  the 
Syitime  de  la  Nature,  481 ;  in  psy- 
chology of  nineteenth  century,  684  ; 
of  Feuerbaoh,  641,  666 ;  moral,  671 ; 
recent,  642  f.;  as  philos.  of  history, 
666. 

Mathematics,  with  Pythagoreans,  46- 
47,  66  t ;  in  Plato's  system,  120  *  in- 
fluence on  modem  philos.,  872  f.,  870, 
887-880,  896-800;  on  Spinoza,  806, 
418;  on  Comte,  661,  668;  distin- 
guiidied  from  philos.  by  Kant,  486; 
the  sole  demonstratiye  science  with 
Hume,  478;  how  possible,  680  If.; 
see  also  Qeometrical  Method. 

Matter,  cosmic,  of  Ionics,  82;  Anaxi- 
mander,  88;  opposed  to  form  by 
Aristotle,  180  ff.;  accessory  cause, 
144;  Non-being  or  space  with  Plo- 
tinus,  246  f.;  evil,  247 ;  regarded  as 
self-moved,  etc,  by  AverroSs,  888; 
IdenUfled  with  space  by  Descartes 
and  Spinoza,  406,  410;  Kant*s  dy- 
namic theory  of,  646 ;  contradiction 
in  conception  of,  Herbart,  684. 

Maupertuis,  442,  478,  480. 

Maximus  Conf.,  274. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  216. 

Mayer,  633,  666. 

McCoshf  620. 

Mechanics,  created  by  Galileo,  888 ;  in« 
fluence  on  philos.,  400  f.;  lit.  of,  0^ 
(380)  ;  recent  theories,  661. 

Mechanism  and  mechanical  view  of 
world,  Leucippus,  63;  with  Strato, 
170;  Epicurus,  188;  Galileo,  Des- 
cartes, Spinoza,  401 ;  opposed  by 
Cud  worth,  etc.,  401  f.;  reconciled 
with  teleology  by  Leibniz,  420  ff.; 
oppoeed  by  Schelllng  and  Goethe, 
506  f.;  influential  In  this  century, 
624  f.;  in  associational  psychology, 
636;  see  also  Materialism,  Natural* 
ism. 

Medici,  Cosmo  d*,  864. 

Medicine,  independent  origin,  2;  mUo» 
logical,  66 ;  magical,  with  Paraoelsas, 
878. 

Megarians,  70  f.,  82,  80. 

Meier,  P.,  446. 

Meiners,  446. 

Mehmcthon,  366,  860,  864,  496. 

MelisBUS,  28^  80,  44. 

MeUto,  217. 

Mendelssohn,  446,  478,  488,  607,  613. 
621. 

Menedemos,  72. 

Metaphysics,  origin  of  name,  10; 
grounded  anew  by  Democritus  and 
Plato,  104 ;  Plato's  teleological,  128 ; 
connected  with  logic,  133;  of  Aris- 
totle, 180  ff. ;  of  TheophrastUs,  178 ; 
of  Stoifis,  180;  religiaiis,  Sl4  fl.;  of 
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Nature,  flnt  object  of  philoeophy,  25, 
27  f.  ;  contrasted  with  statute,  73  ff. ; 
with  Democritos,  116;  PUto^s  phi- 
los.  of,  129  f. ;  Aristotle's,  146  ff. ; 
Stoic  doctrine  of  life  according  to, 
171  f. ;  regarded  as  equivalent  to  law, 
171 ;  Strato*8  view  of,  179 ;  Epicu- 
reans' view  of,  183  ff. ;  Stoics*,  1861 ; 
spiritualisation  of,  by  Plotinus,  249 ; 
by  Valentinus,  254 ;  return  to,  by 
school  of  Chartres,  302  f. ;  relation 
to  deity  with  Eckhart,  335 ;  return 
to,  in  Renaissance,  350  f.,  366 ;  re- 
garded as  God  made  creatuntl,  368 ; 
spiritualisation  of,  in  Renaissance, 
373 ;  despiritualised  again,  401 ;  rec- 
ognised as  one,  402 ;  identified  with 
God,  Spinoza,  409;  opposed  to  in- 
stitution, 435;  Kant's  philos.  of, 
546 ;  purpodveness  of,  559  ff. ,  565  ff. ; 
specification  of,  566 ;  as  objectifica- 
tion  of  will,  Schopenhauer,  589; 
Schelling's  philos.  of,  597  ff . ;  Goethe's 
view,  597,  599  ;  as  realm  of  the  con- 
tingent, 143,  341,  344,  425,  566,  641  ; 
as  aesthetic  standard,  493  f  ;  as  ethical 
standard,  73  f.,  85,  116,  435  f.,  624  f., 
668  f.,  672  ;  state  of,  with  Cynics, 
88  f . ;  Hobbes,  yiew  of,  434  f . ;  Rous- 
seau, 525 ;  Kant,  558 ;  Schiller,  604  f. ; 
Fichte,  608. 

Nausiphanes,  165. 

Necessity,  mechanical,  with  Leucippus, 
53;  with  Plato,  130;  logical,  with 
Aristotle,  134 ;  natural,  with  Stoics, 
181 ;  denied  by  Epicurus,  183 ;  two 
kinds,  Leibniz,  399 ;  Spinoza's,  419 ; 
subjective,  Tetens,  466 ;  of  evil,  Leib- 
niz, 492  ;  logical,  identified  with  real- 
ity, 537  ;  of  a  priori  Forms,  539  ff. ; 
feeling  of,  attaching  to  experience, 
Fichte,  579;  teleological,  of  ideal- 
ism, 590 ;  see  also  Materialism,  Mech- 
anism. 

Negative  theology,  with  Philo,  Apolo- 
gists, and  Neo-Platonists,  237  f.,  689 
(238);  with  Scotus  Erigena,  290;  of 
Eckhart,  335 ;  of  Bruno,  368 ;  of  Spi- 
noza, 408 ;  cf.  Agnosticism. 

Nekkam,  Alex.,  344. 

Neo-Kahtianism,  633,  642  f. 

Neo-Platonism,  dependent  on  earlier 
Greek  conceptions,  123,  157;  per- 
sonality and  writings,  215,  218;  phil- 
osophical interpretation  of  mjrths, 
222 ;  on  spirit  and  matter,  283  ff. ; 
doctrine  of  Ideas,  117  note  6;  233 
note  2 ;  on  nature  of  God,  237  ff.,  689 
(238);  on  history,  255;  in  Middle 
Ages,  268  ff. ;  influence  on  Augustine, 
279  f.,  286 ;  on  John  Scotus,  289  ft. ; 
on  Bernard  of  Chartres,  294;  on 
William   of   Champeanx,   396;    <m 


Malebranohe,  417  ;  on  Schelling,  610 
see  also  Plotinus,  Proclus. 

Neo-Platonists,  English,  of  Cambridge, 
382,  435,  449  f.,  490  note,  502  f.,  694 
(488). 

Neo-Pythagoreans,  117  note  6,  123, 
213,  215,  220  f.,  230  f.,  233,  237, 
689  (238). 

Newman,  630. 

Newton,  378,  380,  691  (380),  402,  421, 
479  490. 

Nicolai,  445,  483,  507,  521. 

Nicolas  d'Oresme,  345. 

Nicolaus  d'Autricuria,  344. 

Nicolaus  Cusanus,  312,  315,  335  f.,  337, 
343,  345  f.,  368  f.,  371,  402,  405, 409, 
419,  422,  548,  592. 

Nicole,  381. 

Nicomachus,  213,  216. 

Nietzsche,  633,  676-680. 

Nifo,  355,  359. 

Nigidius  Figulus,  215. 

Nineteenth  century,  philosophy  of, 
623  ff. 

Nizolius,  355,  360,  376. 

Nominalism,  272 ;  its  origin,  296 ;  of 
Roscellinus,  296  f.  ;  revived,  812, 
342  ;  favours  study  of  natural  science, 
843  f.,  376 ;  influence  on  Descartes, 
Locke,  and  Hobbes,  403  f. ;  on  Locke, 
451  f.,  468 ;  on  Berkeley,  452,  469 ;  of 
Feuerbach,  641;  see  also  Teirmin- 
ism. 

Norms,  63,  69,  181,  279,  680. 

Norris,  471. 

Noumena,  Kant's  theory  of,  547  f. 

Kovt,  of  Anaxagoras,  42,  684  (42)  64, 
63 ;  as  part  of  soul  with  Plato,  124 ; 
with  Aristotle,  150;  with  Theo- 
phrastus,  178  f. ;  Plotinus,  245 ;  Au- 
gustine, 279,  note  3 ;  see  Reason. 

Novalis,  Fr.  ▼.  Uardenberg,  571^  599. 

Numbers,  with  Pythagoreans,  45,  47 ; 
with  Plato,  122,  129,  131  ;>  Alex- 
andrianism,  242  ff. ;  In  the  Renais* 
sauce,  372,  387. 

Namenius,  213,  216,  220,  223,  232. 

Object,  of  knowledge,   Kant,  537  ft., 

574,  576 ;  indifference  of  subject  and 

object,  608. 
Objectification,  589. 
Objective,  with  l>escartes,  =  subjective 

ill  modem  sense,  398;  objective  spirit, 

with  Hegel,  613 ;  cf.  E$8€. 
Occam,  see  William  of  Occam. 
Occasionalism,  416  ff.,  474  note  3. 
Odo  (Odardus)  of  Cambray,  295. 
Ohiomaos,  216,  686  (163). 
Oken,  571,  598,  608,  656. 
Oldendorf,  382. 
One  (Ir),  of  Xenopbanes,  84  t ;  with 

Farmenides,  38;  With  Neo-FjrtbagO' 
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4\t~4lt;  HcMm.  «tXi  SlMoehe, 
OTT  ;  ef.  Emotlotu. 

Patrlmlm,  214. 

{■atrUxl,  HM.  3ffi). 

Pedagogy,  of  Humuiiim.  360  ;  nf  B«- 
conlu  dodiine,  with  Comeniiu  »od 
Kauloh,  3M;  I{<mi««aii'a.  63«i  of 
•MoclaUonal  pAjrchotngy,  iritli  Her- 
bert and  BeDt^k^  iHKt  (&(»>;  ■<«  alao 
Mmuion. 

I'lrcepllnn.  oonUiutod  wtth  reflecUvfl 
liboiiKlil  by  cmrooKigtaU.  W  B. ;  Pn»- 
taRonui'*  ttiMir.v  of,  01  (I. :  Demotvi- 
Liu,  106,  Ufl  fl.;  Kplcure»n  theory, 
909  ;  fttolM',  202  ;  only  of  nor  own 
uaM,  ace.  to  CaintNuiolU.  S70 ;  wHh 
I.Plbiili,  403  r.  ;  puK,  with  KsnI. 
&.1II  n.  ;  liiiplit«  H  aynllie.8i8.  A3t> ; 
(ui^lliiK  <>t  rnnllty  ot  sutianouB.  Jacobi, 
nT4  ;  IntoUfKitUBl,  661,  502. 

I'fn'iirtnita  IVol«iu,  i\0. 

PeripatfUu  School,  103.  159,  lei.  Iftl. 
1TB.  180, !»»,  411 :  MW  also  Ariitote- 

tytftliu'homi,  Sai,  41S  D0U1  2. 

(■eraiua.  SIO. 

hsminalUy.  vrnphiuiiicd  in  Hellenistic 
thimicht.  fi&t :  found  in  spirit.  332  : 
Chrlsllan  Tirw  i>f.  361  ;  empbMlMd 
bv  Clirisllan  tbinkets  as  agaiiut  Ar»- 
bW  pui-payrhism.  310 ;  wnnh  ot, 
Kant,  &&S :  conception  ol  in  UcgeUui 
School,  »4a 

IVMlinfaro.  anoHS  Iha  Cjnmaia,  87 : 
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PhaleM,  74. 

Phenomena  and  phenomenal,  objects 
of  aensataon  or  perception  as,  92  f., 
106,  110 ;  space  and  time  as,  421  f., 
486,  540  f.,  686,  688  ; '« iminreflsions,'* 
463,  472  ff.,  667  ;  opposed  to  true 
reality  as  qualitative  to  quantitative, 
1 10  f. ;  388  f .;  as  changing  and  particu- 
lar to  changeless  and  universal,  120  ff. ; 
as  spatial  to  the  spiritual  or  dynamic, 
421  and  note  3 ;  as  sensuous  to  intel- 
ligible, 110  f.,  120  ff.,  421  note  3,  483, 
486 ;  as  =  a  priori  and  necessary, 
640  ff.,  opposed  to  things-in-them- 
selves,  641  f .,  646  ff. ;  and  to  the  realm 
of  faith  and  freedom,  664  f. ;  cf .  also 
Thing-in-itself,  Supersensuous,  Ba- 
tionaiism,^  Knowledge. 

Pherecydes,  24,  34. 

Philip,  or  Philippus,  of  Opus,  103,  123. 

Philo  of  Larissa,  103, 161  f. 

PhUo  of  Alexandria,  214,  216,  220  ft., 
227,  231,  237,  240  ft.,  290,  319,  687 
(217),  688  (224). 

Philodemus,  162,  198,  342. 

Philolaus,  29,  31,  46,  60  1,  63,  129, 216. 

Philosophy,  various  conceptions  of, 
1  ff.;  relation  to  other  sciences,  6, 
667,  680,  to  civilisation,  6,  13  ;  exter- 
nal position,  7;  share  of  different 
peoples  in,  8;  division  of,  18  ff.; 
sources  of,  among  the  Greeks,  23  ff., 
27  ff.;  at  first  cosmological,  27  f.;  then 
anthropological  and  practical,  68  ff. ; 
Aristotle's  division  of,  163 ;  sepa- 
rating of  special  sciences  from,  166  ; 
as  wisdom  for  life,  167  ff. ;  fused  with 
religion,  210  ff.;  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity, 224  ff.;  to  theology  with 
Scholastics,  321 ;  separation  from 
theology,  364,  376,  389;  relation  of- 
modem  to  religion,  399  ff.;  under 
control  of  natural  science,  378  ff.; 
as  world-wisdom  in  Enlightenment, 
437  ff.;  as  psychology,  447  ff.;  as 
criticism,  632  ff.;  influence  on  litera- 
ture, in  Germany,  694  (630);  Fichte*s 
conception  of,  679;  Hegers  concep- 
tion of,  611,  616;  of  this  century, 
623  ff.;  as  science  of  values,  680  f. 

Philosophy,  history  of,  defined,  9; 
HegePs  view  of,  10  f.,  12  f.,  614, 
681 ;  Fischer's  view  of,  13 ;  three  fac- 
tors in,  1 1-14 ;  tasks  of,  16 ;  sources 
for,  16  ff.;  its  significance,  681;  and 
see  iUso  each  of  the  periods  and 
writers  treated;  division  of,  21  f.; 
additional  literature  of,  683. 

Philostratus,  216. 

Phrenology,  617. 

^^lu  as  title  of  early  philosophic  writ- 
ings, 29  f.;  as  nature,  Xenophanes, 
34;  as  origin,  or  primal  subBtancey 


47  ff.;  opposed  to  M^a,  74  ft,  485; 
harmonized  with  96iMt  with  Stoics, 
172,  209 ;  Plotinus,  246. 

Phurnutus,  see  Ck>mutus. 

Physico-theology,  with  Stoics,  196- 
197;  Enlightenment,  489  ft;  criti- 
cized by  Hume,  494  f . ;  Kant*s  early, 
490 ;  his  later  criticism  on,  660 ;  see 
Teleology. 

Pico,  364,  372  f. 

Pierre  d'AiUy,  316,  333,  845. 

Pietism,  446,  487,  683. 

Pinel,  627. 

Pittacus,  24. 

Pity,  see  Sympathy. 

Platner,  446,  693  (446). 

Plato,  as  authority  for  Socrates,  71,  77, 
97 ;    as   systematiser,    99 ;    general 
character  of  philoe.,  101 ;  iSe  and 
writings,  102  f.,  684  (102),  686  (103); 
gronnoB  metaphysics  anew,  106-109; 
Ideas,  116  ff.;  doctrine  of  reoolleo^ 
Uon,   118,  686  (119);  of   soul,  685 
(123);    logic  and    dialectic,   119  f. 
Idea  of  (>ood,  122 ;  his  psycholonr 
123  f.;  ethics,  126;   politics,  126  7. 
on  education,    127 ;  teleology,   128 
doctrine  of  space,    129,  687  (238^ 
importance  of  mathematics  for,  129 
philos.  of  Nature,  129  f.;  relation  to 
Aristotle,  133,  139  ff.;  on  freedom, 
191 ;  influence  of  his  dualism,  211 ; 
r^;iurded  as  starting-point  for  natural 
science,  303;    influence  on    More's 
Utopia,  428  f. ;  on  Bacon's  New  At- 
lantis, 429 ;  on  Cambridge  PUtonists 
(see    Neo-Platonists,    English);   on 
Malebranche,  661  note ;  on  Mill,  667; 
on  Schelling  through  Neo-Platonism, 
610;    cf.    also   184,    229,  242,    255, 
420,546. 

PUtonism,  as  a  characteristic  of  Alex- 
andrian philosophy,  212 ;  see  also 
Academy  and  Neo-Platonism. 

Play-impulse,  601. 

Pleasure  and  Pain,  referred  to  differ- 
ences in  motion,  86 ;  as  ethical  crite- 
rian,  166,  170;  measurement  of,  in 
utilitarianism,  613,  666  f.,  and  p(Msi- 
mism,  672;  esthetic  as  function  of  the 
faculty  of  approval  or  Judgment  with 
Kant,  660,  662;  see  also  Eudnmo- 
nism.  Hedonism,  Utilitarianism. 

Pleroma,  of  Gnostics,  239. 

Pletho,  364,  368. 

Plotinus,  214  f.,  218,  228, 233  fL,  237  f., 
244  ff.,  290,  336,  367,  510,  688  (218). 

Ploucquet,  444. 

Plurality,  of  substances,  39 ;  with  Her- 
bart,  684,  cf.;  423  f.;  denied  by  the 
Eleatics,  37  f.,  44 ;  of  co-existing 
worlds,  in  Atomism,  64 ;  with  Bruno, 
369. 
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872,  402 ;  inteUectoamy  of,  403 ;  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  with  Descartes 
and  Locke,  404,  467  f . ;  distinction 
denied  by  Berkeley,  460;  absolute, 
of  Herbart,  685. 

Quantification  of  the  predicate,  630. 

Quantitative,  the  only  determinations 
recognised  by  Democritus,  HI ;  this 
shifted  to  cosmic  processes  and  re- 
asserted by  Galileo,  388;  and  by 
Hobbes  and  Descartes,  380,  303, 404 ; 
opposed  by  Schelling  and  Groethe, 
506  f. ;  in  ethics,  513,  664,  666  f. 

Quesnay,  443. 

Rabanus  Maurus,  273. 

Ramundus  Lullus,  see  Lullus. 

Ramundus  of  Sabunde,  315,  322. 

Ramus,  355,  361. 

Rationalism,  of  Pythagoreans,  45  f. ; 
of  Cosmologists,  60 ;  of  Plato  and 
Democritus,  105,  108,  110;  of  the 
Stoics,  207  ff. ;  of  Abelard,  300 ;  of 
Descartes,  389-303  ;  of  Spinoza,  306, 
418  f. ;  of  Locke,  604  (452) ;  of  Wolff, 
482 ;  theological,  of  Socinians,  487 ; 
of  Clarke,  in  Ethics,  504 ;  of  Bayle, 
504  f. ;  of  Kant,  540. 

Rattich,  385  note  4. 

Ravaisson,  627,  636. 

Realism,  medieval,  271  f . ;  of  John 
Scotus,  280 ;  tends  to  pantheism,  205 ; 
modified,  297  ;  criticized  by  Abelard, 
298 ;  of  Scotus,  341  ;  persists  in  Des- 
cartes, 405 ;  in  Spinoza,  408,  419. 

Reality,  grades  of,  106,  250  f.,  201  ff. 

Reals,  of  Herbart,  584  f. 

Reason,  as  motive-matter  with  Anax- 
agoras,  41  f. ;  active  and  passive  with 
Aristotle,  150;  Stoic  doctrine  of, 
171  f.,  175,  180,  187  f.,  223 ;  opposed 
to  revelation  by  Tatian,  Tertullian, 
and  others,  224  f. ;  Philo's  doctrine, 
241  f.  ;  and  faith  with  Abelard,  300 
f. ;  with  Albert  and  Thomas,  321  f. ; 
with  Scotus  and  Occam,  322  f. ;  ac- 
tive and  passive  with  Averro^,  339 ; 
God  as,  with  Malebranche,  407 ; 
Kant's  criticism  of,  532  ff. ;  in  nar- 
row sense  as  a  faculty,  549 ;  practi- 
cal, of  Kant,  551  ff.;  as  immediate 
feeling  of  reality  of  supersensnous, 
Jacobi,  574 ;  system  of,  as  subject  of 
philos.,  581;  general  character  of, 
590  f.  ;  Fichte's  portrayal  of,  503- 
596,  605  f . ;  objective  system  of, 
Schellirg,  597-599,  618  f.  ;  aesthetic, 
607  f.  ;  Schiller's  lesthetic,  600  f. ; 
HegePs  system  of,  611-615 ;  opposed 
to  will,  648, 677 ;  contrasted  vrith  his- 
torical tradition,  648  f.  ;  universal, 
649 ;  cf.  wCt,  and  Revelation. 

Reciprocity,  543, 646 ;  cf.  414  f.,417, 424. 


Recollection,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  118  1 

Rte,  663,  678. 

Reflection,  as  source  of  ideas  with 
Locke, .  451 ;  as  idealistic  method 
with  Fichte,  581 ;  emotions  of,  509, 
514. 

Reid,  442,  459,  482,  537. 

Reimarus,  445,  489,  496  f . 

Reinhold,  570,  575 ff.,  606  (570). 

Relativity  of  knowledge,  Protagorean, 
02  f . ;  of  Aristippus,  03  f . ;  with  Scep- 
tics, 200  ff. ;  with  Comte,  650 ;  vrith 
Spencer,  657  ;  relativism  fatal  to  phi- 
los., 680;  see  also  Knowledge  and 
Epistemology. 

Religion,  relation  to  philos.,  in  early 
thought,  27,  683  (24),  685  (123); 
among  Cyrenaics,  86;  in  Hellenisuc 
thought,  158,  210 ff.;  Epicurus' atti- 
tude  toward,  188;  Stoics',  180; 
attitude  of  Galileo,  Bacon,  HobbM, 
Descartes,  Leibniz,  400 ;  natural, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  436  ;  Locke  on 
toleration  in,  487  ;  natural  religion  in 
eighteenth  century  (see  Deism);  as 
postulate  for  morality,  496;  history 
of,  by  Hume,  497 ;  as  education  of 
human  race.  Leasing,  498  f . ;  Kant's 
philos.  of,  556  f . ;  based  on  feeling 
of  absolute  dependence,  Schleier- 
macher,  582;  Herbart's  philos.  of,  585, 
as  Vontellung^  Hegel,  613  ;  as  motif 
in  Schelling's philos.,  616 ;  asorganon 
for  philos.,  619 ;  Feuerbach's  exphi- 
nation  of,  641 ;  of  humanity,  Comte, 
650,  652  f.;  see  Revelation,  Chris- 
tianity. 

Remigius,  273. 

Renaissance,  foreshadowing  of,  302, 
307  ;  philos.  of,  349  ff . ;  its  innovat- 
ing impulse,  352  ff.,  387,  429. 

Renouvier,  628,  636. 

Representation,  in  Leibniz's  system, 
422  ff. 

Responsibility,  172,  192-194;  presup- 
poses contingency  of  the  wUl,  830  f . ; 
cf.  Freedom. 

Reuchlin,  357,  372  f. 

Revelation,  as  tradition  or  ecstasy, 
219  ff. ;  in  relation  to  history,  223, 
256  ff. ;  in  relation  to  reason,  219  ff. ; 
as  equivalent  to  reason,  223  f.,  487 ; 
as  opposed  to  reason,  224  f.,  322  f., 
399  f.,  494  ;  in  harmony  with  reason, 
321  f.,  367,  487  ff . ;  above  reason, 
321,  638 ;  cf .  Religion,  Christianity. 

Revolution,  theory  of,  438,  621  ff.,  648, 
672. 

Ribot,  628. 

Ricardo,  666. 

Richard  of  St  Victor,  876,  806. 

Richard  of  Middletown,  8149  881, 888. 

Bickert,  646,  60a 
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I,  ArtetoUe,  146 !  Itoo- 

Flmtoniato,  23«  ;  DMcaitn,  SBO-SOS ; 

Locke,  487  ;  see  CoiwcioiiaiiMa. 
Self-enjoyment  of  peneiiBUtj,  116, 170, 

fiOO,  603.  677  a. 
SeU-prsaervuion,  as  praoticAl  pijncL- 

ide,  434  f.,  606 ;  of  the  real%  with 

Uerbart,  686. 
Belf-[MlluUoD,  AilrioUe,   161 ;    Lefb- 

nli,  S06f. ;  Shalteabory,  606 ;  Flchte, 

AH;.  BoniaBtlelat,  801  0. ;.  Qrecn, 

660  f. 
8elf-«eeUng,  m  ft  right  of  the  Indlvld- 

lul,  0T6i   aee  Egoigm,  and  Individ- 

Selfish  Hj^m.  4A4,  602,  618  ■.,  62l! 

Semler,  445, 408,  6S3. 

Seneca,  2IS,  215,  230. 

Sennert,  356,  371,  406. 

Seniatlon.  view  of  Coamologlats,  A4  f . ; ' 
ofSophiole.Sl;  otDemocrltiu,  I12f.; ! 
of  AristoUe,  140  f .  ;  DeKailea  on,  j 
414  ;  Fichte,  603  ;  see  also  SenalbUitf, 
SenBOaliBm,  Perception,  Psyiiholo*y. 

Senses,  world  of,  as  a  inlittue  of  Bemg 
and  Non-being,  with  Plato,  130,  with 
FIotinuB,  247  ;  as  etil,  829  O.;  of.  also 
Sensation. 

Sensibility,  Leibnli's  view  of,  468 ; 
space  and  time  as  Forms  of,  with 
Kant,  466  f. ;  fscnlty  of  recepUvtty, 
4S9 ;  separation  of  from  understand- 
ing opposed,  670. 

Sensualism,  of  Protagoras,  01 ;  of  Cyn- 
les,  06  ;  of  Stoics  and  Epioareana, 
a02  f. ;  baalB  for  mthodoxy,  226 1  aa 
a  consequence  of  Nmninaltom,  207  ; 
Cwnpanella's,  S7T ;  of  Hobbo,  413, 
440 ;  of  the  Enlighten  ment,  480,  441), 
462,  466  tf.,  634;  sceptical,  469;  mft- 
teriallslic  479;  Feuerbach'a,  641, 
671;  in  etbica,  614  I.,  "sapr»-nM- 
nral,"  of  JacobI,  616. 

Sermoniam,  272,  298. 

Servetns,  402, 

Seven  Wise  Hen.  24. 

Sextians,  161,  163. 

Sestus  Emplricoa,  100,  168, 686  (163). 

SbaAesbnry,  441,  488  f.,  601,  60B  f., 
610,  616,  623,  632,  60S  (441). 

Rldgwick,  629. 

Sidney,  433. 

Signs,  tbeory  of .  326  f. ,  S48, 408, 461  L , 
478  f..  630. 

Sigwan.  633.  600. 

Simon  of  Tounwy,  320. 

Simon,  Jul.  627. 

SimpKcius,  31  f..  819,880. 

Sin,  BH  error,  with  Socratea,  60,  191; 
as  a  falling  away,  26S ;  ■■  proHem  of 
theodicy,  107.  401  f.  ■  as  radical  m%, 
with  Kant,  656  t. 

Smltk,  441,  617  f.,  624,  60S  (441). 


Sodaliim,  496-480,-1 


■  -       ilogy,  631,  640. 

Society,  DiUltanaB  UMotr  of,  amnng 
BpiciuwiM,  1781;  need  of,  S»,  482, 
486,  618 ;  to  be  gioiuidod  ob  miwii. 
621 ;  aee  Sociology,  and  State. 

SodnlanlaiB,  487. 

Sociology,  028,  061  f. 

Soorates,  general  ehaiaotar  ol  Ma  teftoti- 


Ing,  OOf.;  life,  71,684  (71);  a 
doctrine,  76-82 ;  theory  of  k&owlcdsB, 
04-98 ;  Inaoance on  Plato,  101 U  lOJf, 


116,  118f.;  doctrine  of  rreedon,l»l; 
of.  also  SoeiMlo  Schools. 

Socratlo  Scboota,  70  S.,  82 IL,  ae,  06: 

Solger,  671,  «n. 

Sollpslam,  446,  471,  688,  648,  676. 

Bolpn,  84,  34. 

8<9hlst«,  26  f.,  jR  IL,  78  B.,  88  S..  fSl. 

Sopbodea,  74. 

8orbiere.'355. 

Botion,  161, 108,  216. 

Sovl  (see  also  Psychology,  6eU),  tat 
conceived  aa  moving  force,  flBB.j 
with  Democritos.  consista  of  atom*, 
113;  pie-exlalenoe  of,  IIO,  HS,  686 
(128),  280  f.,  240;  ttmosmlgration  of; 
62,  110,  232.  686  (123);  Ita  tw<rf<>ld 
aspeet  with  Plato,  1>8  f.,  086  (128) ; 
immortality  of,  vrith  Plato,  134 ;  thrae 
soolswltb  Aristotle,  140 f.;  SMcview 
of,  187  f. ;  Epicurean,  188 ;  ooooeption 
analysed  by  Alezandrian  tbov|^t, 
388;  contnMed  with  spirit  and-vltal 
force,  382  f.;  divided  into  higtMr  and 
lower  by  PloUnus,  346;  uniu  of, 
with  AngosUne,  378;  as  monad.  Leib- 
niz, 424 ;  a  blank  tablet,  Locke,  460; 
with  Berkeley,  see  Spirit;  with  BnBe, 
aee  "Self";  sabaiantlality  of,  critic 
died  by  Kant.  640;  immortall^  of. 


of,  612, 634;  facidtleaaf,  we  Fayobol- 
ogy ;  see  also  Immortality. 

SooTand  body,  801  It.,  4060.,  412  IL, 
420,463  0.,  0341!. 

Sovereignty,  432,  6190.;  aee  State,  and 
Contnct. 

Soizinl  (Lelto  and  Fassto),  860. 

Space,  with  Parmenldia  =  Non-twtng, 
37 ;  exists,  Lencippos,  42 ;  with  Plato 
=  Non-behig,  120;  aoeeaMry  erase 
of  world,  130,  131;  modeof  Uaatlon, 
with  Hobbea,  404 ;  apaoe-fflUng  qnal- 
ity  or  ezteodoB,  otw  of  ttn  Vfn  M- 
tribntaa  of  reality,  DaaodMa,  406; 
and  Splaoa,  410 ;  t,  pvoddit  of  nb- 
Manee  or  ordior  at  ao-ezlBlenM,  Leib- 
aiz,421f.;  pore  Fom  of  sebiiUlity 
with  Kant,  406 1.,  689-641 ;  produci 


ftt 


ffMto  (togtel),  wfdi  Ptelo, M8  Idew ; 
wttk  AHtloCk,14f;  in  Middle  Acea, 
M8    UoiTCfMto;    UMUgMUM^   hh, 

gpiidtotfi<m  of  Btnw,  with  EmI,  its, 

MO, 
Spmetr,  «90,  d»,  667-«iO,  Ott,  657- 

oDMMTf  446f  487,  00O* 

fMOilpiNM,  103, 183,  104,  S4S. 

I^toola,400. 

Opinonh  379;  Ule,  wHUnfi,  381,  002 
(381);  fMinelrieal  metbod,  300;  st. 
UUkb  towMd  tell^,  400,  428,  483, 
400;  towafd  tdaoloiy,  401 :  doetiine 
of  tubfUuioe,  407 1 ;  m jfueltm  and 
nuiUMfiiii,  400:  modes,  400;  cmmU- 
tty.  418;  pMr»lleliem  of  attribiKes, 
410 ;  on  Uie  eniotioiit,  412 ;  determiii- 
km,  413:  otbUss,  414,  434f.;  as  one 
eentni  of  Oennan  idealism,  608  f„ 
MO,  602, 687, 607 :  esp.of  8cheUing*8, 
000  f.;  ef.  also  301,  403,  410  f.,  422, 
463,  400,  498,  648,  680. 

OpIHt,  noieatilvalent  to  immaterial  with 
Plato,  118;  pars  Fonn  with  Aris- 
totle, 146 ;  opposed  to  matter  by  later 
Stoics,  230;  bjr  Apologists,  281  f.;  by 
Alexandrian  thought,  231-236;  made 
equivalent  to  Immaterial,  220;  con- 
trantftd  with  soul,  232  f.;  the  only  Hub- 
statuM)  with  Berkeley,  470;  ilegePH 
objective,  fUS,  649;  abHolute,  615;  a« 
IIIunIoii,  Feucrbach,  641,  675. 

Hpiriu,  Auiinal,  187,411,  414. 

Hpirilualifltn,  Berkoley*H,  470;  recent 
French,  627,  636. 

Spiritualination,  of  the  universe,  240, 
25.'i. 

Spontaneity,  according  to  Kant,  of  the 
undemtanding,  486 ;  of  the  reason, 
543 ;  controverted  by  Herbart,  583. 

Spurzhoini,  627. 

HtAKes,  the  three,  according  to  Comte, 
652. 

Stapfer,  6^)6  note. 

State  :  Cynic  attitude  to  wan! ,  84  f. ;  Cy- 
renalc,  86;  Plato's  doctrine  of,  126; 
Aristotle's,  162  f.;  Kpicurean  dixitrine 
of,   173  f.;   Stoics,   173-177;   Thomas 
on,  326  f.;  Dante,  327;  Occam,  328; 
Ma^^chiavelli,    426 ;     ProtesUnt    and  i 
Catholic  theories,  426  f.,  43.3  f.;  Spi- | 
noza,  428,  434  f . ;  More,  427-420 ;  Ba- ! 
oon,  420;  socialiMtic,  of  Campanella, 
430 ;  ctintraot  theory  of,  HobWs  and  ' 
others,  432  f.,  434,  518  f.;  Rousseau, 
510 ;  Knllghtenmeut  theory  of,  520  ff. ; 
Kant,  668;  Fichte,  606,  606;  Hegel,  . 


071, 
SteiatlMi,  031,  Oia 


Slflpo,  7U08L 

Mrtiag,  030,  OML 

Scimer,  0701 

8(oies  and  glnifJM,  yfiril,  W,  ISit 

080   (102),  087  (180);   |  i Flj 

and  wril&0^  102;  etlDEi,  IM  M^ 
107  ft.,  171  fL  ;  new  of  aocietjr,  17^; 
▼lew  of  Natoie,  180  IL,  087  (180), 
080  (238);  eoneeplaoB  of  law 
providence,  180  L,  087  (181)  ; 
of  knowledge,  202  IL,  207  ft.  ; 
Eenaisaaoce,  304, 408, 001  (082,387) ; 
In  Sbaftesbory,  003  (441);  cC  also 
210f.,  221,223,  230. 

Strato,  160,  101,  170,  180, 100,  SSSL 

Btranss,  032, 042. 

Strife,  as  principle,  Heraclttoa,  OOl 

Stiugi^  for  ezistenoe,  068,  072. 

Sirttmpell,  831. 

Stonn,  Job.,  301. 

Stonn,  J.  Chr.,  307. 

Soarez,  866,  383. 

Subject,  008,  Oil. 

SabjectlTe  =  real,  326 ;  sabfediTitj  of 
sense-perception,  00  note,  02,  106, 
112  f.,  408,  467,  409,  640  f. ;  qiirit, 
014. 

Sublime,  Longinus  on,  218 ;  Burke  on, 
61 1  ;  Kant,  503  f . 

Subordination,  as  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  judgment,  136,  685  (135), 
686  (142);  cf.  6:^9. 

Substance,  two  elements  in  first  con- 
ception of,  35  f.  ;  Aristotle's  con- 
ception, 143 ;  Stoic,  matter,  llKi ; 
category  of,  not  applicable  to  God, 
Augustine,  279  f.  ;  acquires  a  new 
content  in  Renaissance,  399  ff. ;  Car- 
tesian dualism  of,  404  ff.  ;  God  as 
sole,  405,  410  f . ;  finite  substances 
become  modes,  408 ;  unchangeable 
existence  with  Spinoza,  408  f.,  418  ; 
substance  becomes  force  with  Leib- 
niz, 421;  unknowable,  Locke,  468; 
no  corporeal  substances,  spirit  the 
sole,  Berkeley,  469  f. ;  idea  of,  due 
to  association,  Hume,  473  f.  ;  cate- 
gory of,  Kant,  543  :  permanent,  545  f . ; 
given  a  new  meaning  by  Fichte,  5V*5  ; 
restricted  to  investigation  of  Nature, 
Wuiidt,  646  ;  of.  Being. 

Suggestion,  455  note. 

(rnKaTdetffit,  207,  308,  394. 

Sulzer.  445,  511  f. 

SummistA,  275,  313. 

Supersensuous,  117,323,483,665,671  f.; 
cf.  World,  Reason. 

Superstition,  among  the  Stoics,  189  f. ; 
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systemattoed  in  magics  878  f.;  com- 
bated, 401 ;  =  religion,  Hobbea,  400, 
483 ;  cf .  Religion. 

Suppoaition,  326 1,  848  1 

Sunriyal  of  the  fitteat,  68,  186,  066, 
068,  008  f. 

Soao,  814. 

Suapense,  of  Judgment,  among  ScepcSca, 
107,  202;  cf.  SS8,  894. 

SOasmUch,  627. 

Swift,  616. 

Syllogiam,  AriatoUe^a  doctrine  of,  186 ; 
criticized  by  Sceptica,  201 ;  reguded 
as  unfruitful  in  the  Renaiattnce,  860. 

Symboliaro,  of  numbera,  aee  Numbera. 

Sympathy,  in  tragedy,  163 ;  with  Hume 
and  Smith,  617  f.,  094  (617) ;  MUl, 
060 ;  Schopenhauer,  690, 020 ;  Feuer- 
bach,  071. 

Syncretiam,  101,  680. 

Synergism,  834. 

Syntereaia,  383,  090  (838> 

Syntheais,  Neo-Platoniat  doctrine  of. 
234 ;  Kant*a  conception  of,  638  ana 
note  3 ;  hia  logic  of,  648 ;  hia  prac- 
tical ayntheaia,  661 ;  of  the  pure  and 
practical  reason,  601. 

Synthetiam,  of  Krug,  681. 

Syrianua,  218. 

Sysihne  de  la  Nature,  443,  468,  481, 
493. 

Syzygiea,  of  the  Gnoatica,  244. 

Tftlne,  028,  074. 

Tapparelli,  031. 

Tarde,  028. 

Taate,  sBathetic  and  ethical  principle, 
609, 008  f . ;  critique  of,  602. 

TaUan,  214,  217,  224. 

Tauler,  314. 

Taurellua,  860,  374. 

Teleology,  of  Anaxagoraa,  42,  64;  of 
Socratea,  98 ;  Plato,  128 ;  Ariatotle, 
144  ff.,  178  ;  rejected  by  Strato,  179 ; 
maintained  by  Stoics,  181  f.,  196  ff. ; 
oppoaed  by  Epicureana,  182  f. ;  of 
history,  among  Chriatian  thinkera, 
200  ff. ;  of  Nature  and  hiatory  with 
Thomaa,  327  ;  Herder,  627  ;  rejected 
by  Deacartea,  Bacon,  and  Spinoza, 
401;  of  Leibniz,  420-426,  491  f. ; 
sesthetic  of  Shafteabury,  489;  utili- 
tarian of  Reimarua  and  Wolff,  490 : 
rejected  by  Bayle  and  Holbach,  493  f . ; 
early,  of  Kant,  490 ;  later,  669  ff. ;  as 
principle  in  ideUism,  690 ;  with  Schel- 
ling,  698  ff. ;  Herbart,  686  note  2 ; 
Lotze,  044 ;  Hartmann,  047,  073. 

Telea,  210,  080  (103). 

Teleaio,  360,  370,  883. 

Terminiam,  of  Occam,  826,  842;  of 
Renaissance, 800 f., 870 ;  influence  on 
Deacartea,  Locke,  and  Bacon,  408 f., 


448 ;  of  Hobbea,  448 ;  of  Locke,  408; 

aee  alao  Nominaliam. 
Tertullian,  214,  217,  2211,2241,088 

(217). 
Teata,081. 
Tetena,  446,  612. 

Thalea,  24,  27,  29,  82 1,  48 1 

Themiatiua,  218. 

Theodicy,  of  Stoica,  190  f. ;  of  PlotiniM, 
247 ;  PatriaUc,  2621 ;  of  Auguatine, 
280,  2831;  of  Leibniz,  4911;  of 
Kant,  669;  of  Schopenhauer,  080; 
Hartmann,  073 ;  aee  alao  Teleology, 
andETiL 

Theodoric  of  Chartrea,  294,  802. 

Theodoras,  70,  88 1 

Tbeogony,  of  the  Gnoatica,  2481; 
Boehme'a,  376 ;  Schelling'a,  618 1 

Theology,  combination  with  philoaophy, 
Pythagoreana,  Plato,  02,  084  (9% 
note),  086  (123)  ;  Aristotle^s,  1461; 
syncretistic,  087  (189);  natural  and 
revealed,  321  f . ;  theol.,  separated  from 
philoeophy  as  *'  practical,"  by  Sootua, 
333 ;  aepuration  completed  in  Renaia- 
aance,  364,  376,  389;  aame  taak  aa 
philosophy,  010 ;  aee  alao  Religion. 

Theophilus,  217. 

Theophraatus,  103,  169, 101, 104,  1781, 
198. 

«f<#pf«,  164,  250,  280,  .333,  360 1 

Theoflophy,  of  Renaissance,  800  ff. ; 
Schelling'a,  016  ff. 

Theurgy,  260. 

Thing,  aa  a  contradiction  according  to 
Herbart,  684;  real  and  umarant, 
6841 

Thing-in-itaelf,  with  Kant,  647;  criti- 
cized by  Jacobi,  678 ;  by  Reinhokl, 
676 1 ;  by  Schulze,  677 ;  conception 
of,  modified  by  Maimon,  678;  re- 
placed by  Beck,  with  **conaoioua- 
neaa  **  in  general,  679 ;  coincidea  with 
Spinoza*a  God,  Schleiermacher,  682 ; 
idealiatically  reaolved  by  Fichte,  679 ; 
re-ahaped  pluraliatically  by  Herbart, 
688  ff.;  found  in  the  will  by  Schopen- 
hauer, 688 1 

Thomseua,  869. 

Thomaa  Aquinaa  and  Tliomiam,  aa 
systematiser,  81 1 ;  life  and  writinga, 
813 ;  on  faith  and  reaaon,  821 ;  psy- 
chology, 824 ;  doctrine  of  the  atate, 
820 1 ;  on  relation  between  wQl  and 
intellect,  328 ff.;  determiniam,  880 
God  and  the  good,  882 ;  ethica,  888 
on  problem  of  indiTiduality,  8401 
oppoaed  by  empiricism,  8441,  402 
by  Cartesiana,  410 ;  by  Cruaiua,  486 
revival  of,  in  nineteenth  century,  001 
note.    Cf.  alao  299,  487,  498. 

Thomaaiua,  488,  444,  600,  680 1 

Thought,  oppoaed  to  peroeptloQ  \gy  Coa 
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■DlMlilii  tag,;  by  Vlalo  and  De- 
■MMSum,  105 ;  m  ohjtet  of  Logic, 
ttS;  MtlMdhiMMlf-OQnntoQneH, 
wlUi  AriitotJe,  145 ;  ooooeifwi  m  a 
rMkoiUiig,  404,  478  f ^  6ao ;  form  and 
CQOUnt  of  thoQcbt,  461,  641  ft. ;  m 
•*auribau»**  wlui  BfinoatL^wm  Oon- 
MkiiiHMMi:  SM  aw  ItaMnn,  and 
Kptnamolqo. 


HMMsrUoa,  Itt,  tic 
Tkmiyafflmi,  i€  f . 
Tlwroi«<tt7. 
TMmmuib,  ia,44&. 

A^gomlM^    tttt; 
■riari  wiih  Kanu  4ft&,  tt»t.;  HaP- 
Van>  Tiaw,  68k 
Tbaoa,  140,  101?,  SQQl 

TaMKK  4B1. 

Tftkad.  441«  4M.  4tt,  iSa,  «M  (488). 

Totoailott,  »;,  43i;  t^  4a,  487. 

I^nnr.  Ummu  da,  Mi,  467,  tM  t 
IHdiitealtKm^  FtMcftu  eK  C  8181 
Tii#i>4j.  dfaaml  bgr  AitnMkw  168. 
TkmMMUMlMKia,  of  Qod»  14(1  ttl,  ^8 ; 

T>aattfi>adiatal     ikIuImoiAiv,     6^  C ; 
ilJMMtiiaL  64t)L 

of  laluM.  (MU  879L 


critioa,  678;  pitedplea  of  ^a,  ap> 
poaed  by  f^c^te,  Beeel,  <C  mL,  6611; 
and  by  Cotoiidsa,  866. 
Uiiif onaHy  of  Xattire,  oialeiKaiid  ia 
aatatKMNiiy ,  67 ;  taag^  by  DeaMcn- 
UM,  107  ff.  and  tiie  SUiiea,  180  U 
1941:  reatridad  by  Axiatotla,  Utl ; 
danM  by  Epieonia,  IBS  f. ;  aliiaad 
in  BanaiHasoe,  401  C;  eritxil 
tkaory  of,  641  ff. ;  aw  alao  Law  and 


Unil7,  dM  Bleatioa,  S8;  Spinoaa,  419; 
la  plniaaiy,  422,  4M ;  of  cnaaoni- 
•MB,  140,  4^ ;  ayntbelac  of  Kant, 
648,  642;  of  tesan  race,  861;  of 
lanaon  and  aaftovr  m 
Ida,  804 1;  aee  aiao  Oml 

Cniveraal  and  paitimlar  (^i 


&B1),  Socialea.  07;  P!kaic»"s  Adaaa  aa. 
107-100.  110-1322;  Aniaatie,  ttS  S^ 
142  1;  Medopvai  oimxivivi^  cwcc, 
287 IL ;  AbetenL  2^ ;  Xaofim.  886 1; 


SoTMr.  OIU  8:4. 


tv«  duictrittv  v>f  AQ^aaliaH»«  deMi ;  ia 

l>i;^  L«^i^;^   .«£i  T^foetwary  i^.i  .va- 

Tlii;*vr.  4K'. 
^i^Jpx,  4^,  '562. 

L'rio-r*niit;i.'ii»?o,    'iie.     4.*     Mwa.     wir.a 

'iu  Ui«jjiiL<;ii.  'JiiiS.  i:ni  >w.>*n«.«r.  '567 
L'noMjrk.Mcui*,   '.a»f.    ^rr.n    Lcribmz,    424. 

wito  H;ir*.:iiiiiiii,  'i4tj  :  -57:5. 
Ciidt;r<><.aii«i:.)){  ii!fHp>  rr'jm  «nr>ibiiit.y 
by  ii?a,iii<:*.:ier«j  I  m  ideab  ^¥lLa 
LeibiiiZ,  ^i;5  :;Acuity  ji  ^nmmnmiy 
w!t.a  li.uii-.  4J5*i,  !i;nia  )t  v.'icaoijj 
■j£,    >42      jpaacr'-be*    u  *s»    -u    NaLur«. 


«w  Wocid,  and  Xatan-. 
.  faimaalitj.  as  ciiacneK^ 
villi  Kanu  6ai> ; 
I'awMon.  of  tW 
>     878 1«  878. 
UcifiiaraBuwn.  visk  Sofiikiitt  aai  S 
r^krtk    74  f.   7>    f        w.'jL    Eztcr^'^ 

'Ji«e«.  ^.X'-':j-«    J''i^»e7.    '1-1      re  iC-j:*:- 

^.~-      ^; -.      ^-"^     -■        W'       •»  r     W  "■ 

t":ccui.    Bao'/Q**  iJ*'.  tit?  i      M:r*  i^ 

YA^ear^n.i:*.  iU.  217.  i;ju.  i4.;,  ii>4. 
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